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REPORT 

OF 

THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 



Department of Agricultuee, 

WasUngton^ D. C, October 26, 1874. 

Sir : It gives me great satisfaction to believe that the opierations of this 
Department for the past year have served to awaken and greatly in- 
crease a spirit of improvement in the agricultural interest of the coun- 
try. A territory so extensive as ours, possessing every variety of fer- 
tility and every diversity of climate which are congenial to the produc- 
tions of the earth, and with a population whose habits, manners, customs, 
enjoyments, and wants differ as much as the climate in which they live 
or the countries from which they come, requires a supervision which 
shall adapt itself as much as possible to the appreciation of their condi- 
tion, meet their wants, and make that provision for their necessities 
and improvement which their segregated situation will not allow that 
they^ should make for themselves. The isolated situation of the farmers 
affords them few opportuntties of keeping step with the rapid march of 
the world's progress, and any aid which can be given them by this De- 
l)artment is as strongly marked as it is highly appreciated. For their 
benefitit has been the province of this Department to seek for the best seeds 
which the world can supply, to study their adaptation to the soil and 
climate of the country, and to put them into the hands of those who will 
make them profitable to the sections where they respectively reside. 
When any discovery is made in the method of cultivation or propaga- 
tion, it is promptly communicated through the medium of a monthly 
publication. Many persons are always engaged in this and other coun- 
tries in making experiments to improve seeds and plants as well as new 
methods of their [cultivation, whereby the work of the farmer may be 
made more profitable; these are anxiously watched, and their results 
promptly communicated, and, when successful, availed of by extensive 
distribution. The counsel, advice, and information of the Department 
are cheerfully given to all persons who apply for them on any subject 
which pertains to the business of agriculture. 

This Department has never been unmindful of the expression which 
Congress gave to its purpose to improve the condition of the agricultu- 
rist by the act of 1862, which made provision fot the establishment of 
a college in every State of the Union, whereby he may obtain scientific 
knowledge, and thereby elevate his calling- to that standard which will 
give him a place in the race of competition in which all the world is en- 

5 
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gaged. I have taken much pains, by publications and otherwise, to pro- 
mote this great object, because it catinot and should not be concealed 
that the purely literary institutions of the country are hostile to the suc- 
cess of what they please to call a "new education.''' Indeed, the piresident 
of one of tlie most distinguished of these institutions, and who is a repre- 
sentative man, at an educational convention at Elmira, N.Y., took occasion 
to condemn the entire policy of the national and State governments re- 
garding scientific and industrial education. There is perhaps nO employ- 
ment on earth which so constantly brings into requisition the principles 
of science as .that of agriculture, and the Eepresentatives of the people 
can render no better service to the cause of humanity and universal 
prosperity than to educate the farmery give him botanical knowledge 
of the germiuating power and structure of the plant he cultivates, the 
physiology of the horse he drives, the geology of the earth he walks 
upon, and the chemical properties of the land he deals with ; and who 
can tell the ultimate progress which agriculture will make The common 
schools of the country prepare the rudimental foundation upon which 
the colleges will build the scientific structure. 

There is no incident which so cripples the operations of this Depart- 
ment as the want of the punctual publication of its Annual Report. 
For the last two years, the report has not been published. And while 
Congress, at its last session, apparently made the effort to order the 
publication of the Annual Eeports of 1872 and 1873 for the use of *Con- 
gress, in the opinion of the Public Printer it failed. to attain its object. 
While I do not concur in this opinion, it is due to him to say that to 
» print them involved a doubtful construction of the law, a responsibility 
which he was unwilling to take, and the reports for the use of members ot 
Congress have not been printed. I regret this^because I believe it a matter 
of great political importance that these reports should go directly from the 
Eepresentative to the constituent. It is one of the defects of our Gov- 
ernment that it is too far removed from the attention of the people. In 
Day judgment, it would be well if they were more frequently reminded 
that they had a Representative here who constantly cared for the inter- 
ests of his constituents 5 thut they had a part in the administration of the 
country 5 and it is not less worthy of remark that the Representative 
better knows who would appreciate this document so anxiously sought 
after. But, by a separate provision of the act, there was fnade an appro- 
priation specially to this Department of $50,000 for the printing of the 
Eeports of 1872 and 1873. These have been printed and delivered to 
the Department for its distribution, and which has served to relieve it 
from the obligation it was under to its correspondents at home and 
abroad. Both volumes being now in stereotype, I suggest that Congress 
may order them to be struck off for their distribution. 

In making this my aniiu;il import, I cannot be unmindful of the 
approaching Centennial of the Independence of the United States. \So 
such opportunity has ever occurred for such an exhibition of the prog- 
ress which this country has 'made in its agriculture, its hoiljicalture its 
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manufactures, its commerce, arts, and sciences ; its adaptation for war 
and the benefits of peace ; whereby the people of other countries may 
be impressed with the capabilities of the nation, and our own made to 
feel proud that we have achieved so much. 

By order of the President of the United States, a board has been con- 
stituted, whereby a requisition may be made upon the head of each 
Department to suggest what part it may take in this exposition. An- 
ticipating that the Department of Agriculture would be called upon to 
respond to the inquiry what contribution it would make, I have so ma- 
tured the subject as will enable mo to answer when called upon. But I 
take this o'ccasion to say that if the Departments do take part in this 
exposition, it shall be such a part as will do credit to the Grovemment 
and its people. And to attain this, the Government should erect a build- 
ing for itself, to be exclusively occupied by the several Departments. 

The Statistical Division of this Department is the only point in the 
country where is concentrated reliable information as to the condi- 
tion, prospects, and results of the cereal, cotton, and other crops, by 
the instrumentality of four correspondents in each county of every 
State; this information is gathered at stated periods of each month, 
carefully studied, estimated, tabulated, and published for the benefit, 
as well of the farmer and planter, as of the merchant and manufac- 
turer who deal with their products; whereby all legitimate parties are 
protected fJom the rapacity of the speculator, who deals most profit- 
ably upon fabricated reports. When we consider the sources of this infor- 
mation, composed of thousands of minds of various shades of sanguine 
and dispirited temperament, and of extensive and limited knowledge, and 
when we add to this the varying seasons of heat and cold, wet and 
draught, the degree of accuracy which characterizes the estimates of 
final results is truly wonderful. Such is the effect produced by this 
information upon the markets of the country that it is most carefully 
guarded up to the moment of its publication to the world at large. 

By the action of the last Congress, about four acres of ground, for- 
merly occupied by the canal, have been added to the Department grounds, 
and are now undergoing preparation to form a part of the arboretum, 
which for some time past has been in the process of formation in the 
grounds surrounding the Department building, which has greatly at- 
tracted the attention of visitors who are interested in the growth of 
trees and shrubs, either as useful cultural products or as subjects of 
decorative ornament. It is gratifying to know that the desire to possess 
and preserve the most beautiful forms of our arboreal vegetation is rap- 
idly increasing. 

The demand for semi-tropical fruits for experiment in the Southern 
States is very great, much beyond the ability of the Department to sup- 
ply, altbough every effort is made to do^so. The Chinese tea-plant is 
especially in demand, and many thousands of young plants have been 
distributed during the past year. The chief difficulty in the way of ren- 
dering this culture a commercial success is in the cost of labor for the 
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proper manipulation and preparation of the leaves ; but, as it becomes 
known that much of the supposed necessary operations can b© dispensed 
with by substituting improved methods of curing, we may expect thait 
the culture of this plant may increase over the very large portion of our 
country suitable to its growth, at least to the extent of a domestic 
supply. 

The collection of exotic, utikzable, and economic plants is gradually 
increasing both in number and value. The orange-family is particularly 
valuable, and the best commercial varieties are propagated and dis- 
tributed to the greatest practicable extent. 

There has been no period in the history of this country when farmers' 
crops have been so extensively depredated upon as in the past year, 
and this has brought into active exercise the knowledge and industry of 
the Entomological Division of the Department. There is an increas- 
ing demand for information with regard to insects injurious to vege- 
tation, and much pains has been taken to investigate the character of 
insects sent here, to point out their modes of infliction and the means 
by whioh their depredations may be avoided. And for those who seek 
to prosecute the study or acquire the knowledge of these insects, speci- 
mens of their injuries and nest-architecture have been arranged and 
exhibited in the room provided for that purpose. 

To model and thus exhibit the fruits of this country is, perhaps, one 
of the most interesting and usefal branches of the work of IJhis Depart- 
ment. Here will be found specimens of fruits and vegetables as they 
grow in the various climates and soils of our country. Here the horti- 
culturist may see what is and what is not adapted to his locality, and 
may thus select w^hat is most profitable. The collection of fruits in this 
division is probably now the. best in the world. By it facilities are 
afforded and valuable information given to fruit-growers showing how cer- 
tain varieties are subject to great modifications of appearance and qui^lity 
by their growth in different parts of the country, while others are per- 
sistent in their character. Skilled judgment is required in the selection 
of the specimens, whereby these fac similes may be used to identify 
fruits whose names are lost or unknown- 

During the past year, the work of the Botanical Division has been 
steadily prosecuted. The plants collected by the expeditions of Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler and Professor Hayden have been transferred to this 
Department by the Smithsonian Institution, and have been appropri- 
ately cared for. 

The following additional contributions to the botanical collection are 
acknowledged : 

1. A valuable set of the j^lants of Southern Utah, collected by Capt. 
F. Bishop, of Salt Lake City, among which plants are two or three new 
species. 

2. A package of plants collected near Mobile, Alabama, by Mr. Will- 
iam Harvey. 
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3. A large package of .the plants of Southern Indiana, made by Mr. 
Coulter, of Hanover, Indiana. 

4. A small package of Colorado plants, from Mr. H. K Patterson, 
Oquawka, Illinois. 

5. Through the Smithsonian Institution, six packages of the mosses 
of Central Europe, from Mr. Paul Eeinsch, of Germany, containing 
specimens of the minute species mounted for the microscope, and also 
illustrated by magnified figures. 

6. Through the Smithsonian Institution, a package of Illinois plants, 
comprising about eight hundred species, from Dr. Fred. Brendel, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

7. Through the Smithsonian Institution, a collection of plants, made , 
by Mr. J. A. Allen, in Dakota and Montana, on the Yellowstone expe- 
dition, General Stanley commanding. 

8. Through the Smithsonian Institution, six boxes embracing about 
one hundred specimens of models of German fungi. These models have 
been mounted on stands and placed in the museum, where they are 
objects of interest and value. 

9. A very fine collection of the plants of Southern Utah^ made by Mrs. 
E. P. Thompson, and by her presented to the Department. This collec- 
tion embraces a number of the new species recently described by Mr. 
Sereno Watson j many of the others being rare and valuable. 

From thelise various collections, the Botanist has made such selections 
as were desirable for the perfection of the herbarium, and they have 
chiefly been mounted and incorporated in their proper places, in order 
that the herbarium may, as soon as possible, contain a complete repre- 
sentation of the plants of the United States. 

A large portion of the duplicate plants have been carefully prepared 
in packages and distributed, first, to foreign societies and individuals 
who have made contributions to the herbarium ; and, secondly, to home 
scientific societies and institutions of learning, as follows : 

Two packages to Prof. Paul Eeinsch, Zweibriicken, Germany, con- 
taining 305 species. 

Two packages to Dr. Francis Lagger, Freiburg, Switzerland, contain- 
ing 261 species. 

One package to Dr. K. Keck, Schwertzberg, Upper Austria, containing 
215 species. 

One box to the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Science, contain- 
ing 656. species. 

Two packages to the University of Virginia, containing 300 species. 

One package to the Philadelphia Academy of Science, Philadelphia, 
containing 188 species. ' • 

One package to the Agricultural College of Tennessee, containing 207 
species. 

One package to the Indiana Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
containing 187 species. 
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One package to tlie Rockford Female Seminary, Rockford, Illinois, 
containing 239 species. 

One package to the Chicago Academy of Sciences, containing 244 
species. 

One package to the Illinois Industrial University, TJrbana, Illinois, 
containing 157 species. 

One package to the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, containing 188 species. 

■ One package to the Buffalo Academy of Sciences, Buffalo, New York, 
containing 278 species. 

One package to the Baltimore Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, Mary- 
. land, containing 196 species. 

One package to the Princeton College, Princeton, jS^ew Jersey, con- 
taining IIG species. 

Also packages to the following individuals-, chiefly in exchange for 
plants sent to the Department : 

One package to Mr. W. M. Canby, Wilmington, Delaware. 

One package to Mr. H. W. Young, Aquebogue, Long Island. 

One package to Prof. T. C. Porter, E'aston, Pennsylvania. 

One package to Prof. H. H. Babcock, Chicago, Illinois. 

One package to Dr. Pred. Brendel, Peoria, Illinois. 

One package to Prof. D. C. Eaton, Yale College, New Haven. 

One package to M. S. Bebb, Winnebago Station, Illinois. 

One pa€kage to Mr. William Harvey, Mobile, Alabama. 

Included in the above distributions are several special sets of the 
grasses and carices of Lieutenant Wheeler^s expedition of 1873. Sets of 
the same, not included above, were also sent to Professor Gray, Cam- 
bridge; to the Eoyal. Herbarium, Kew, England; and to the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, 

Yery gratifying letters of acknowledgment have been received from 
many of the societies, institutions, and individuals above named, show- 
ing their high appreciation of this work of distribution. There still 
remains a large quantity of duplicate plants,^of which fifteen or more 
large packages will be ready for distribution by the 1st of January next. 

Many inquiries of a botanico-agricultural character, from farmers, 
planters, and others, in all parts of the country, have received careful 
attention, and have been properly replied to. Many of these inquiries 
relate to grasses suitable for cultivation in the Southern and South- 
western States. Observations and experiments in this matter are now 
being carefully made by muny individuals, which give promise to result 
in discoveries of great economic value to those portions of the country. 

It is believed that much valuable information of a practical character 
is both received and communicated through the medium of this division. 

The Chemical Division of the Department has been busily engaged in 
analyses of natural fertilizers, vegetable products, and other materials 
which pertain to the interests of agriculture. Applications are con- 
stantly made from all portions of the country for the analysis of soils, 
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minerals, liquids, and manipulated manures to an extent far beyond the 
capacity of any one laboratory. The principle of action by which I 
must be governed is to limit these investigations to subjects which spe- 
cially pertain to agriculture, carefully guarding against all opportunity 
to enable any one to use the Department and its investigations as a 
certificate for the sale of something else. The analysis of soils, except 
such as are sometimes found possessing some peculiar qualities, is of 
little use to any one whose farm of a single hundred acres would exhibit 
qualities of far different character. There is scarcely any soil in which 
those differences are not found in a very short space. The analysis of 
minerals, unless they possess fertilizing properties, or of wines, unless it 
be to protect the Government from imposition upon its revenues, or 
some other peculiar reason, is outside of the purpose of the Chemical 
Division of this Department, which is wholly occupied upon subjects 
which belong to the interests of agriculture alone. A more elaborate 
and detailed account of its work for the past year will hereafter appear 
in the Annual Eeport. 

The Microscopic Division of this Department has been engaged during 
the present year in marking original investigations, mostly relating to 
the habits of parasitic fungoid plants, which are frequently found on 
living plants and animals,,producing sickly growth and in many cases 
premature death. 

The following list embraces some of the leading subjects which have 
been examined : Black-knot fungus, {S^liceria morhosa,) a parasitic plant, 
which is the scourge of the plum and cherry trees of the tJnited States } 
apple speck or rot of winter-apples in Eastern Arkansas; potato-rot; 
pear-tree blight; and cranberry-rot. 

At the request of members of the ^rational Pomological Society, 
made at its last annual meeting, held at Boston, Mass., last year, the 
Microscopist of the Department has made investigations of pear-tree 
blight, a disease which has been extending of late to an alarming extent 
throughout the United States, destroying in a few hours trees of the 
finest varieties. 

The cranberry-interests of ITew Jersey and Cape Cod have been 
suffering to a large extent for several years past from rot of the berry 
while growing on the plantations. 

The cranberry- growers of New Jersey have invested nearly $2,000,000 
in that crop. It has been estimated that the loss of berries by rot sus- 
tained by one county last year fell little short of $100,000. At the 
earnest request of the Cranberry-Growers' Association of New Jersey, 
I sent the Microscopist of the Department to investigate the subject^ 
and ascertain the cause of the premature decay, and to provide, if pos- 
sible, a remedy. These investigations, it is believed, have been attended 
with successful results. 

The president of the Cranberry-Growers' Association, at the last 
annual meeting, lield in Bricksburgh in September last, in alluding to 
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these investigations, stated that they would effect a saving to the cran 
berry-growers amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
-"" There has been a healthy increase of the library in the past year. 
Two hundred and sixteen volumes have been presented by the authors j 
about 200 have been received in exchange for the reports of the Depart- 
ment and 350 volumes have been bound, comprising foreign works and 
valuable pamphlets and periodicals. 

The continuation of the exchanges of the reports of the Department 
with foreign societies seems desirable to all parties. By this means, the 
•library obtains the reports of the leading agricultural,*pomological, and 
meteorological societies of the world. The publication of the Annual 
Eeport for 1872 having been delayed, it was not sent out at the usual 
time, but will now be sent. 

Of the numerous pamphlets presented to the library, those of perma- 
nent interest are classified and bound, as those on dairying, the fish- 
eries, fertilizers, mining, &c. Those of a more miscellaneous nature 
are bound by States, indexed, catalogued, and lettered with the name 
of the State to Which they refer. 

The boards of trade of all the commercial cities of the Union have 
heretofore presented complete sets of their annual reports, and continue 
to send them as published. They are of constant use for reference. 
The annual reports of the various State boards of agriculture are also 
received as published. Of these, the library contains neafly complete 
sets for the last twenty years. 

The accompanying tabular statement shows the quantity and kind 
of seeds distributed by the Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1874. 

The operations of the Seed Division may be classed as follows : The 
purcJiase, packing, and distrihution of seeds. 

In the purchase of seeds, the Department has only patronized seed- 
growers and seed -firms proven reliable by experience, whose guarantee 
of good quality and genuineness cannot be questioned; and by receiving 
them from first hands has been able to procure them at much lower rates, 
and consequently in greater quantities, and is thus enabled to give more 
liberally to the many applicants who daily apply for seeds from all 
parts of the country, and to extend the benefits of the distribution. 

The packing involves a vast amount of labor, and requires great care, 
to see that everything is put up true to name. The cereals and coarser 
seeds are packed in cotton bags, varying in size from one half-pint to 
one quart. It required 22,000 yards of cotton the past year to make 
these bags. The cotton was bought at the very lowest wholesale price, 
and the bags made in the Department, tlfereby saving a great amount 
of money, to be spent more usefully in the purchase of seeds. 

The smaller seeds, such as cabbage, tomato, onion, &c., are put up 
in paper packets, which are also bought at wholesale. They are of four 
sizes, and their average cost is about $1 per thousand. It required 
C50 000 of these for the seed purchased during the past year. 
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In the distribution of seeds, a careful account is kept of everything | 
issued by the Seed Division, with full address of parties to whom sent, j 
and names of varieties as far as practicable, everything being charged / 
to some account set forth in the accompanying tabular statement. 

The Seed Division, having full lists ©f all regular correspondents and 
agricultural societies and having charge of this portion of the distri- 
bution with sufficient force to do the work, is enabled to make a very 
rapid and accurate distribution ; and, since the transfer to the division 
of all clerical duties naturally belonging to it, the arrangement has 
proved to be of great advantage to the Department. 

The tabular statement shows, by comparison with former years, a 
steady increase each year in the amount of the distribution, which is 
due to the manner of purchasing and economy in labor, and not to in- 
creased appropriations. 

The distribution of so great a variety of seeds all over the country, 
embracing as it does all kinds of climate and soil, has brought into 
requisition the experience of one who has discharged this duty most 
acceptably to me. 



Tabular statement showing the quantity and kinds of seeds issued from the Seed Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1B74. 



Names of seeds. 



'^''egetable 

Flower 

Herbs 

Tobkcco 

Opium-poppy". 

Tree-seeda 

Cereals : 

Corp 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Kye .... 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

other field-seeds : 

Grass 

Clover 

Millet 

Broom-corn 

Sorghum : 

Sugar-beet 

Mangel-wurtzel. , 

Pease , 

Vetches 

Tea-seeds 

Textiles : 

Cotton 

Hemp 

riax 

Ramie 

Jute 



Total . 



242 
193 
9 
4 
1 
23 



« 01 

a 03 

^ 2 

16 



Packages. 
203, 083 
120, 198 
93 
22, 349 
138 
333 

98G 
9, 248 
6, 750 
2, 5C5 
8, 956 

362 
6 

4, 451 
1,072 
18 
9 
2:31 
981 
930 
443 



Packages. 
160, 462 
2, 100 



260 
"48 



6, 272 
20,628 
14, 305 

5, 648 



70G 
994 



1,482 
1,482 
556 



348 
104 



31 I 
444 



384, 729 



Packages. 
•104, 850 



83 

1,632 
10, 026 
9, 866 
1, 788 



2, 220 



3, 548 
^9 



134, 680 



.2 " * 



Packages. 
14, 330 
4, 175 
1, 630 



20, 135 



Packages. 
355,594 
205, 808 
245 
3, 087 
312 

3, 395 

1, 358 
4,924 

4, 024 
569 
143 
120 
102 

1,877 
1, 033 
11 
20 
173 
144 
141 
235 
15 
14 

787 
16 
7 

52 
548 

584, 754 



Total. 



Packages. 
778, 319 
332, 881 
■ 1, 968 
25, 696 
450 
3, 858 . 

10, 243 
44, 826 
35, 005 
10, 570 
9, 099 
2, 706 
108 

17, 582 
3,308 
29 
fi9 
404 
2, 607 
2, 5531 
1, 693 
15 
14 

1,135 
136 
7 
93 
996 

1, 286, 335 
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The followiDg statciment exhibits in detail the finaucial operations of 
the Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874 : 



Title of appropriations. 



Salaries - 

Ooilecting statistics 

Purchase and distribution of seeds 

Experimental garden 

Museum and herbarium 

Furniture, cases, and repairs 

Library 

Laboratory 

Contingent expenses 

Improvement of grounds 

Postage 

Printing and binding 

Total... 



Amount 
appropriated. 



$77, 723 29 
15,000 00 
65,000 00 
10,000 00 
8,000 00 
4,240 00 
1,500 00 
700 00 
12, 900 00 
16,300 00 
52, 000 00 
20,000 00 



277,263 29 



Amount 
disbursed. 



$':6,924 00 
11, 553 20 
64, 904 89 
9, 956 83 
1, 942 02 
3, 302 40 
1, 259 10 
690 49 
12, 008 85 
15,774 91 
35, 449 09 



Amount 
unexpended. 



$799 29 
3,446 80 
95 11 
43 17 

57 98 
937 60 
240 90 
9 51 
891 15 . 
425 09 
16, 550 9X 



There is an unsettled bill against the Department on account of <^ col- 
lecting statistics,'' which will reduce materially the balance of that ap- 
propriation to be covered into the Treasury. 

The large balance remaining from the appropriation for postage is 
owing to the fact that no annual reports were published for distribu- 
tion last year j had the usual number been printed and distributed, it 
would have nearly or quite exhausted the excess. 

The appropriations made by Congress for the current year will, with 
rigid economy, be sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the De- 
partment. 

My estimates for appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, are based upon the actual necessities of the Department to insure 
its progress and success. 

It affords me great satisfactiou to say that the employes of the De- 
partment have constantly exhibited an earnest, faithful, and industrious 
determination to carry out my views of what the work of the Department 
should be to produce the greatest benefit to the greatest number of our 
people. 

Eespectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

FEEDK. WATTS, 

Commissioner. 

His excellency U. S. Grant, 

President 
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Sir: My tenth annual report as Statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture is respectfully submitted. The importance of statistical 
exposition in agriculture is conceded by all intelligent people who have 
given the slightest consideration to the subject ; it is a work more diffi- 
cult than similar labor illustrating other industries, inasmuch as it deals 
with capital associated by no ties of organization and with labor work- 
ing in isolation through an area continental in extent and antipodal in 
variety of production. In mining, hundreds may be delving in a single 
pocket of ore under the direction of a single master who is also sole 
owner. In manufacturing, a million of capital and a thousand pairs of 
arms work together under one controlling mind, and the precise results 
in production are necessarily recorded with utmost care. In commerce, 
the merchant prince whose monthly sales represent millions of money 
furnishes an illustration of the concentration of*capital, the association 
of labor, and the tabulation of every record of results. The farming class 
illustrates the adage, "Every man for himself,'' and, perhaps still more 
fully than in other industries, the selfish appendage to that saw Of the 
solitary, " The devil take the hindmost." The farmer who grows cucum- 
bers in Maine can have no practical partnership with him who cultivates 
cotton in Alabama. The crab-apples of Minnesota and the oranges of 
Florida cannot be grown together. The inundated planter of Louisiana 
and the farmer of Colorado do not entertain the same lively views of the 
necessity of irrigation. The stock-grower of the plains and the grain- 
producer of Illinois cannot agree upon the assumed necessity of protect- 
ing cattle against the depredations of the vicious cereals! There is infi- 
nite variety in the soil to work with, the climate to labor in, the crops 
to be grown, the means to accomplish ends, and in all the circumstances 
of the farmer ; and the possibility of association, for the regulation of 
supply and protection against combinations to depreciate prices, as well 
as for mutual counsel and instruction, are reduced to a minimum by the 
isolation and distance which separates the scattered representatives of 
each of the thousand specialties in farming, 

Eyact statements of production are probably impossible in nine cases 
out of ten 5 indeed, books are not systematically kept by one farmer in 
a hundred. The United States census of agricultural production is 
founded upon estimates which are made from recollection of the crops 
of the previous year. The only advantage possessed by these over 
other estimates is that they individually cover smaller areas, and are 
made by persons most familiar with those areas ; the principal disad- 
vantage, the fact that the ignorant, and those fearful that the truth 
may increase taxation, ai'e represented in these estimates equally with 
the intelligent and reliable. 

What is then an essential prerequisite to accuracy and completeness 
of agricultural statistics ? Manifestly, the education of all farmers as to 
th^ importance and individual economy of a precise and accurate knowl- 
edge of quantities grown, prices paid, rate of wages for labor, and other 
essential facts in every section of the country. The fountain-head of 
this information is at the farm ^ and ignorance, indifference, or opposi- 
tion on the part of the farmer will vitiate the reliability and depreciate 
the value of all such information. 

The amount of ignorance and wrongheadedness prevailing on this 

15 
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subject is discouraging, although this is a period late in the nineteenth 
century. This country is far ahead of Europe in this respect, where 
obstacles to the collection of agricultural statistics are still deliberately 
opposed; but there are hundreds of thousands of our farmers, recent 
importations from the peasantry and tenantry of foreign lands, and 
many others of American i^arentage, who have not yet been emanci- 
pated from the bondage of their prejudices. 

Unfortunately, the United States marshal has been employed in 
gathering data for the national census, and the assessor, the precursor 
of taxation, has generally been charged with such duty in the annual 
censuses of the few States that pretend to collect agricultural statistics. 
It is impossible to obtain the full truth in the face of this fear of taxation. 

An obstacle was recently revealed, which, it is hoped in the interest 
of progress and enlightened policy, exists in few localities. One of our 
county statistical corps, in a neighboring State, has been repeatedly 
denied the assistance of neighboring farmers in making up Ijis returns, 
on the ground that they were members of a secret order of husbandry, 
which had its own system of statistics, and did not wish the facts of 
production to be madccknown to the general public. Such narrowness 
is in positive opposition to the liberal and progressive views of the 
founders of the order, and proves the inability of such narrow-minded 
people to see clearly what is conducive to their own pecuniary interest 
as well as personal knowledge. It cannot be believed that this obste^cle 
is otherwise than exceptional. 

Were State laws for collecting annually these statistics wisely enacted 
and rigorously enforced, farmers would gradually acquire appreciation 
of the importance of statistics, and their experience would lead to more 
careful record and subsequent report. Such a system would furnish a 
most important adjunct to that of the Statistical Division of the Depart- 
ment of 'Agriculture. It is desirable, also, that all other agencies, 
organizations of specialists in production or manufacture, whether pro- 
ducers of grain, cotton, fruit, hops, flax, or other crops, should perfect 
their machinery for the collection of statistics, that all may be utilized, 
compared, digested, discrepancies accounted for, and all assimilated in a 
national record as nearly complete and accurate as all these sources of 
information, in addition to the extensive facilities of this ofi&ce, can pos- 
sibly make it. 

There is no jealousy between the truly enlightened and unselfish la- 
borers in this important field. Mercenaries, whose effort in statistics is 
a part of their commercial capital, are not expected to tell the whole 
truth, or to tolerate those who do. All honest statisticians desire the 
fullest co-operation of all who can reflect a ray of lig'ht upon this sub- 
iect. They hail with pleasure any auxiliary organization that promises 
valuable results in any department of statistics. They desire, still 
further, the education of every individual producer as to the ijnportance 
of accuracy in the presentatiou of primary facts, knowing that a sum- 
mary of multitudes of inaccuracies can, by no effort of genius or indus- 
try, be made to express absolute verity. The press of the country 
should enforce the importance of precise records of fact by producers, 
and accuracy and precision of statement, instead, as is too often jbhe 
case, of encouraging looseness, and, in many instances, reckless inaccu- 
racy in the presentation of statistics. There must be more method, 
patience, and conscientiousness among the masses representing the pri- 
mary, sources of statistical data, or the efforts of the ablest and mQst 
faithful compilers of statistics and organizers of systematic collection 
will necessarily be impaired in efficiency. 
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As to a certain class of information, which can only be comparative 
and approximate rather than exact, such as the condition of crops at 
any given period, there should be more enlightened views in the public 
mind. There never was a time v/hen estimates of the status of growing 
crops were unattempted, and it is certain that there never will be a 
day when they will be disregarded. We may say further that there 
never will exist such infallibility of judgment and such prescience of future 
contingencies that a statement of condition of any crop will inevitably 
prognosticate the exact return of the ultimate harvest. Such harvest 
does not even represent precisely the quantity actually matured, as 
there are always losses in handling, by decay from exposure, by insects 
and birds, or depredations by other forms of the animal creation; and 
these losses are by no means equal, but run by extremes in different 
years. These facts should be understood, and thus much absurdity of 
criticism might be avoided by superficial and thoughtless writers. At 
the same time, the opposite extreme, more foolish still, that a sweeping 
statement of insignificant data is as good as accurate averaging of the 
completest and most systematic information, should be avoided. There 
may be a very accurate and thoroughly reliable estimate of the status 
of crops, which will prove a valuable indicator of the harvest, but not 
without such modification as the vital or destructive forces of nature 
may occasion before maturity and accidents of harvesting and garner* 
ing may cause afterward. In other words, the distinction should be 
sharply marked between condition of the plant in growth and quantity 
of garnered product — things having the relation of parent and offspring, 
but by no means identical. The cursory and indefinite reports of 
growing crops in newspapers, which leave a confused impression on the 
mind, and often a doul^t whether increase or decrease may be expected, 
are usually examples of unsystematic and careless statement, which 
can be vastly improved upon. The newspaper crop-report is an indi- 
vidual expression, oftener than otherwise, of a villager rather than a 
farmer, in form as variable as the individuality of reporters, without 
reference to any standard of comparison, one with another, and without 
any certain means of exact interpretation. Thus, if one is indefinite in 
quantity and proportion, one hundred equally indefinite only make a 
chaotic aggregate. For example, from a long list of such reports, 
which cost heavily in "enterprise" and money, to calculate the acreage 
of a crop from its details of comparative area. "The number of acres is 
small 5" but the percentage of decrease may be 10, 30, or 50. " There is 
a great deal of corn planted,'^ yet one must have a new " deal before the 
winning card of ascertained acreage is secured. There has been " an 
increase in the number of acres f but no one can say whether it is large 
or small. " More than usual has been sown f however much " more'' 
may mean. "Farmers have put all in the ground they can possibly 
manage f which is the record of each recurring year, though circum- 
stances greatly modify the mathematical import of " all.'' Some make 
exact comparisons ; one returns one-half more than last year, another 
one- third, another still a quarter, but rarely is the comparison more 
closely drawn ; it appears not to be worth while, if 33 per cent, shall 
seem a unit too low, to split the difference between that and 50 5 or, if 
the increase is evidently a few acres, it might be undignified to say less 
than a quarter, or at least 10 per cent. There are others who scorn to 
accept an increase less than the Dutchman's one per cent.; so, if the 
area is not "thrice" the former figure, it certainly must be "double." 
If the present condition of a crop is sought, the information conveyed 
by these random reports is equally indefinite. We quote from models : 
2 A 
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Farmers think they will have a good crop " Splendid prospects for 
corn ; " Wheat on dry land will exceed the average, on clays will be 
short;" "Eains are bringing corn along very fast." The reporter fails 
to indicate the amazing rate of speed at which the rains are leading the 
maize ; and when he tells us that " the corn-crop will be heavy," we 
fail to see whether he expects it to weigh 70 pounds to the bushel, or 
yield 100 bushels to the acre. And if a full average is not expected, of 
course it is half a crop," or, if unv/onted nicety of comparison is at- 
tempted, three-fourths of a crop. The exaggerated and slip-shod ex- 
pressions of conversation are carelessly penciled, and the precious in- 
formation probably sent by telegraph.^ And this is enterprise and a 
model crop-report. This use of language, which has no common meas- 
ure of value, and may mean one thing to the writer and another to the 
reader, is not the only difficulty with these unsystematic reports. The 
ground covered by the report is equally indefinite ; usually a township, 
often a county, sometimes a wide district is ambitiously included when 
any territory whatever is indicated. If a township, the increase stated 
at 50 per cent, may be correct, and yet the whole county have actually 
no increase, as has been tested in our recent exj)erience. Then a third 
difficulty occurs in the different production of different counties, some 
of which x>roduce a crop by millions of bushels, while others in the 
same State fail to yield as many hundreds of thousands. Thus, with 
no definite expression of acreage in the separate reports, and these 
reports covering unknown areas of territory, or widely different in size, 
and diff^ering quite as widely in amount of production, it is simply im- 
possible to calculate or formulate an expression of the average meaning 
of the sum of such reports. It is the sheerest guess-work to indicate 
from such data whether there is more or less than usual of a crop, unless 
the unanimity in one direction is almost absolute. The only thing to 
be done^ — the only thing that is done — is to read the whole jumble of 
conflicting matter, and leap rashly to a conclusion which shall embody 
the general impression made upon the mind. It is a blind trust in intui- 
tion — often so blind as to overbear the result of mathematical demon- 
stration which establishes its unreliability. 

With a sublime faith in the superficial, and the blindest acceptance of 
the intuitive, a sort of system of interviewing the crops has been seriously 
proposed, in lieu of our present mode of obtaining information. A com- 
missioner is to pass to and fro, by rail, at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, with occasional stops to wood and water; converse with the pas- 
sengers, obtain such glimpses of growing crops as might be revealed 
between railroad-cuts and through forest-undergrowths 5 talk with such 
grangers as cultivate the socialities of railway-stations, and then fix an 
unalterable estimate of forthcoming production. Thus is statistical 
science made easy. 

The system of crop-reporting adopted by this Department re- 
quires all reporters to accept the same basis of comparison and to 
express their judgments in the form of percentages of such unit, thus 
rendering it possible to combine mathematically and give accurate 
expression to these judgments, the area and usual production covered 
by each entering duly into the calculation. If this work is correctly 
done, there can be no fallibility in the result except that which attaches 
to the separate constituent estimates of reporters. It is a plan which is 
practiced by the German government in current reports of growing 
crops, and the same essentially as that recommended by the interna- 
tional congress of agricultural statistics at Vienna, 

With reference to a census of essential facts of agricultural produc- 
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tiou, it; is earnestly hoped that an enligbtened public opinion may be 
created that shall demand a more frequent national census, and also 
a similar annual census in each State. A few States have made a 
good beginning, at triiiing expense and with valuable results ,• others 
making an effort have made failures from want of enlightened public 
opinion to enforce faithful persistency in officers, and from a lack of 
ability or disposition to report accurately on the part of the farmers 
themselves. Ohio has successfully taken the initiative ^ Kansas, start- 
ing late, threatens to distance all her sisters in the race ; Massachu- 
setts has made full reports of the products of industry, but not an- 
nnaUy, Minnesota has made a good beginning 3 Iowa has heretofore 
taken a comparatively full agricultural census biennially ; other States 
in the North have made beginnings 5 and, in tlie South, Georgia de- 
serves great credit for vigor in pushing a system recently inaugurated. 
Will not the remaining States take steps for prompt and efficient work"? 
A State official thus refers in a letter to the Statistician to one of the 
difficulties in the way of the present system : 

Industrial statistics are obtained at the same time the property is assessed for the 
purpose of taxation ; and it is almost impossible to disabuse the minds of producers 
that tbere is not some ulterior purpose of taxation in view ; and therefore they evade 
interrogatories in regard to stock, crops, &c. There is a sprinkling of ferraers all over 
the State who are opposed to the whole system of gathering and publishing to the 
world statistical matter in any form, and in some localities the opposition seems to be 
an organized one. The grouLid of this opposition is that the information furnished will 
be used by middlemen to the disadvantage of producers. They do not seem to appre- 
ciate that x)ork-packers, dealers in grain, and all others who stand between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, obtain full information of supply and demand through private 
sources, their own correspondents, upon which information their circulars are issued, 
prices based, and purchases made. Nor do they appreciate that, after the products of 
the country are gobbled and held for gambling, price-lists, based upon the same 
information and obtained through the same private sources, are fixed for the con- 
sumer. 

In connection with the subject of national collection of agricultural 
statistics, and particularly as to the necessity of obtaining the area in 
crops, the following extract from a previous statement is given : 

The means employed and lines of investigation undertaken in the countries of the 
globe which encourage systematic collection of agricultural statistics are of great 
variety, and the degree of efflcieucy attained is equally various. Specific investiga- 
tions and independent research may be conducted irregularly by individuals. 
Societies often do successful work within their own organization ; but general 
investigation, involving every portion of the territory of a country, can only command 
success with the aid of the dignity and authority of government. The European gov- 
ernments are very generally committed to some sj stem of obtaining the acreage culti- 
vated annually in the principal farm-crops, though not all of them. In this respect, 
they are in advance of orr own, which has never included in census-laws a provision 
for this initial point in statistical inquiry. The agricultural census of Great Britain, 
which is annual, is almost confined to an enumeration of farm-animals and the estab- 
lishment of the area of each crop. The quantity becomes a matter of estimate. In 
this country, we are left to guess the size of our fields and the rate of production, and 
only once in ten years do wo venture to obtain a record of gross quantities. These 
quantities, in the case of cereals, may, and often do, vary 200,000,000 bushels in a single 
year. The census of 1860 made the corn-crop of the previous year 838,000,000 bushels ; 
that of 1870 credited but 760,000,000 to the crop of 1869 ; whereupon short-sighted btatis- 
ticians proclaim a great decline in the culture of maize. Such an assumption is utterly 
unfounded. Not only is the aggregate quantfty increasing, but the ratio to popula- 
tion — bushels jper capita — is certainly not decreasing in any marked degree. The crop 
of the year 18G9 was considered a failure, when Illinois actually obtained 130,000,000 
bushels, though expecting in the previous July fully 230,000,000. So, in wheat, the 
apparent increase trom 173,000,000 to 287,000,000 bushels is deceptive in a less de- 
gree, and partially due to the exceptionally-increased yield of 1869. The need is 
imperativ^e for a census at least every fifth year, and an agricultural census, embracing 
area and quantity and number of farm-animals, should bo taken yearly. Agitation 
should be continued till the people, and the Congress that does their bidding, shall be 
educated up to a realization of such necessity. 
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International statistics of agriculture. — The adoption oi 
some uniform plan for the collection of agricultural statistics by the 
governments of the civilized world is an imperative requirement of the 
age. The differences in weights and measures, in kind and compara- 
tive quantity of production, and in many other prominent points, are 
sufficient hinderances to uniformity and promptness in these statistical 
exchanges. The telegraph is destroying isolation, and education is 
overthrowing the barrier interposed by the confusion of tongues; and 
if there could be an agreement upon a few essential points, such as the 
area occupied in specific production^ quantity and value of product, the 
numbers and value of the animals of the farm, and the current crop- 
prospects of each season in advance of maturity and harvest, great ad- 
vantage would result to the producers, exchangers, and consumers of 
the world. It would give steadiness to markets, protect labor against 
the destructive forays of speculation, and prove a benefit to all honest 
and legitimate industry. 

During the summer of 1873, at Vienna, Austria, there assembled the 
first international congress of agriculture and forestry, and a prelim- 
inary discussion of the questions presented led to decisions of which an 
abstract is here presented. 

I. In regaid to the. measures to be taken for the protection of birds 
useful to agriculture. 

The congress determined to petition the imperial and royal govern- 
ment of Austria to conclude treaties with other governments embracing 
the following points : 1. To prohibit the taking or destruction of insect- 
ivorous birds. 2. To designate an international commission of special- 
ists, who shall prepare a detailed list of such birds as should be pro- 
tected. 3. To prohibit the taking or killing of grain-feeding birds 
between March 1 and September 15. 4. To forbid the use of nets, 
snares, or bird-lime for the capture of birds. 5. To prohibit the taking 
of eggs or young of birds, or the derangement of their nests, except in 
the case of injurious birds specified by the international commission. 
6. To prohibit the exposure for sale of any insectivorous bird, dead or 
alive. This prohibition applies to grain-feeding birds during the time 
in which it is unlawful to molest them, as well as to the nests and eggs 
of all birds not ofiicially classed as injurious. 7. Special cases, in the 
interest of science, may be excepted from the operation of these rules. 

II. Eelative to what sections of agricultural and forest statistics, and 
to what methods of abstract presentation of facts, is it desirable that an 
international agreement take place, so as to obtain results capable of 
comparison? 

The congress expresses the conviction that agricultural and forest ex- 
ploitation, as now developed, cannot give statistical data sufficiently 
exact for comparison upon its actual condition and progress in different 
countries. The efforts of international statistical administration hith- 
erto have been insufficient to meet this necessity, which can only be 
met by researches of specialists in the matter, and upon the basis of 
common agreement between governments. This agreement should fix 
the stand-point of investigation, and arrange a uniform programme, ex- 
posing clearly what should be the aim of the statistical abstracts and 
the meaning of the nomenclature adopted. The governments should be 
pledged to each other for the execution, as regularly as possible, of the 
programme, and for the intercommunication of the results obtained. 

For this reason, the congress prayed the Austrian governmentto take 
the initiative steps to secure such an agreement between governments, 
and to expedite the organization of a system of agricultural and forest 
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statistics. It is recommended tliat a census be taken every ten years in 
all countries at the same time that the census of population is taken ; that 
it should comprehend the greatest subdivision of administrative dis- 
tricts, and especially the segregation of the most important agricultural 
regions ; the area covered by agriculture and forest-culture in general ; 
the cultivation of the most important crops, and their medium yield, 
calculated upon the largest possible number of years 5 the systems of 
culture in use : the superficies covered with different kinds of forest, 
and the mass of woods they contain ; the aggregate of live stock, and 
the profit derived therefrom ; the approximate number of great agricul- 
tural exploitations ; the aggregate of rural population, &;c., with a tab- 
ular summation of the whole. 

This movement should result in publications showing clear and pre- 
cise statements capable of comparison upon — 

1. The market-prices of agricultural and forest products as well as the 
exchange to which they give rise. These statements should be as 
promx)t as possible, and as often as once a week in times of special 
interest. 

2. The annual yield of crops in percjsntages of an average yield, for 
the earlier crops in September and for the later ones before the end of 
November. These should be given in absolute figures by districts, and 
in totality as soon as possible after the period of production. 

3. The prices of transportation by quantity and distance, by rail or 
other roads, or by water 5 the wages of laborers 5 interest on money ; 
voluntary or involuntary mutations of property ; the purchase-price and 
insurance of goods, &c. These statements should be made as far as 
possible from ofiQcial data or other reliable information, and should be 
made annually. 

III. Question A. What points of agricultural experiment demand the 
organization of an international system of observations *? 

Among the many points of this character, the following are specially 
recommended for international observation : 

a. Examination of the amount of ammonia and nitrous acid precipi- 
tated in rain, with indications, as precise as possible, of the place and 
time of such researches. This involves the question of nitrogen. 

h. Determination of the power of absorption of the soil by chemical 
and mechanical analyses, as well as the influence of fertilizers upon ab- 
sorption. 

€. Eesearchesupon the scientific basis that should be given to agricul- 
tural hydrotechny, embracing gardens for hydrotechnic studies. 

d. Analyses of the principal grains and seeds of different countries 
selected from different localities, showing their nutritive and commercial 
value. 

e. Definition of the influence of nourishment and breed upon the quan- 
tity and quality of milk, and the capacity of animals for fattening. 

/. Management of the feed, seed, cocoons, and eggs of silk-worms. 

g. Essays upon the variation of plants from the same seed through 
the medium of different methods and conditions of culture — that is, of 
acclimation. 

To accomplisli the above-indicated labors, the governments are re- 
quested to complete the number of experimental stations and to furnish 
them with necessary means. The chiefs of experimental stations should 
assemble periodically with governmental delegates, to deliberate upon 
the works to be accomplished, the most eligible methods of procedure, 
and the publication of results. 

III. Question B. What points of forest-experiment demand the organ- 
ization of an international system of observations ? 
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The congress decides — 

1. Governments should by all means in their power introduce and 
organize forest-experimentation. 

2. Chiefs of experimental stations should be specialists in this busi- 
ness, and, as far as possible, devote all their time and energy to their 
work ; satisfactory results being obtainable only by the accumulation, 
without delay, of a large mass of observations, to be utilized in a way 
corresponding to forest-exploitation. 

3. As soon as a system of forest-experiment is organized in any coun- 
try, it should be placed in communication with similar systems in other 
countries, in order to act together upon points of international interest, 
as well as to determine the proper methods of action. 

4. Questions demanding international observations relate to investiga- 
tions of the influence of forests upon climates, the amount of rain-fall, 
the formation of springs, inundations, &c. This class of inquiries should 
be prosecuted at once, as the solution of the question of forest-preserva- 
tion depends upon the information obtained on this subject. 

5. A permanent commission should be constituted for deliberating 
upon measures suited to the development of forest-experimentation, 
With liberty to call in the aid of specialists. 

6. The aid of different countries is invoked. 

IV. What international measures seem necessary to remedy the ever- 
increasing devastation of forests 1 

1. An international effort has become necessary, especially for the 
preservation of forests at the sources of great water-courses, as their 
unlimited destruction brings about a fluctuation of water-levels very 
injurious to commerce and industry, filling the channels with sand, 
weakening the banks, overflowing the cultivated fields, and occasion- 
ing injuries affecting not only a single territory, but also other coun- 
tries. 

2. The preservation and management of forests, planted upon shift- 
ing sands, upon the summit and upon the declivities of mountains, upon 
the sea-shore, and other exposed plr.ces, is a matter of interest to all 
civilized nations 5 wherefore general principles should be established and 
put in force in all countries, binding upon proprietors of forests, the 
preservation of which is demanded by agriculture. 

3. The preservation of forests being dependent upon good and sure 
management, especially in commo]i forests, an international agreement 
is essential in order to make the researches, and to obtain communica- 
tions in regard to existing arrangements in different countries. 

4. The Austrian minister of agriculture is requested to confer with 
other governments ia regard to the preparation of statistical reports*, 
embracing the localities of the forests to be protected, their extent, 
character, 4&c. 

The congress finally concludes that an international agricultural and 
forest congress, composed of delegates of governuieuts and of great 
agricultural and forest associations, be convoked for the examination oi 
legislative measures, facilitating the international exchange of agricul- 
tural and forest products, of fiiicly-bred animals, of agricultural machin 
ery, of artificial fertilizers, &c. The congress should also deliberate 
upon such scientific questions as will stimulate the progress of these 
great industries. The delegates should, at each session of the congress, 
report upon the international trade in alimentary products. The presi- 
dent should place himself in communication with governments and 
great agricultural and forest associations, in order to rally the force oi 
these great interests to the statistical work contemplated. 
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THE CROPS OF 1874. 

The winter of lS73-'74 was more favorable to fall-sown cereals than 
any of its predecessors for several years, giving a promise (which was 
fulfilled) of a crop relatively large and of high quality. The product of 
wheat was probably the largest aggregate quantity ever obtained in a 
single year, the estimate being 309,102,700 bushels. The rate of yield 
per acre was lower than usual in the spring-wheat States. The increase 
in wheat-production has been due entirely to enlargement of the area. 

Corn in June was generally in fair condition, though a little late in 
the East ; injured in bottom-lands in the South 5 and in some portions of 
the West by local droughts and the depredations of chinch-bugs. The 
season was cool on the upper Atlantic coast, and early frosts impaired 
the yield the product of the South Atlantic States was good, and that 
of the Gulf States somewhat reduced. The reduction in the West was 
heavy, and the aggregate production less by 82,000,000 of bushels than 
til at of the crop of 1873. 

The quantity of rye comes very near to last year's aggregate, with a 
slight reduction in the area. 

Conditions were unfavorable for a large crop of oats, the reduction 
from the previous figures being 30,000,000 bushels. The breadth sown 
was increased, but the apparent yield was reduced from 27.7 bushels 
per acre to 22 bushels. 

Cotton, on a reduction in breadth of 10 per cent., lost in production 
about the same percentage ; the local losses of condition by cold and in- 
undation in spring and drought in later summer being compensated by 
exemption from insect-injuries. 

Tobacco yielded less than half a crop; potatoes about the same 
quantity as in 1873 ; and hay about 4 per cent, less than the previous 
crop, with a rate of yield of 1.11 instead of 1.14 tons per acre. 



Table showing the product of each principal crop of the several States named, the yield pel* 
acre, the total acreage^ the average price in each State, and the value of each crop, for 1874. 



Products. 


Quantity produced 
in 1874. 


Aycrage yield per 
acre. 


Number of acre sin 
each crop. 


Value per bushel, 
pound, or ton. 


Total valuation. 


MAINE. 


809, 000 
291, 000 
32, 000 

1, G57, 000 
438, 000 
396, 000 

4, 600, 000 


24.6 

15 

17.7 

28 
20 
22 
123 


32, 886 
19, 400 
1, 808 
59, 178 
21, 900 
18, 000 
37, 398 


^1 13 
1 54 
1 19 
67 
93 
77 
54 


$914, 170 
448, 140 
38, 080 
1, 110, 190 
407, 340 
304, 920 
2, 484, 000 




1, 131, 900 


.88 


1, 286, 250 


13 13 


14, 861, 847 






1, 476, 820 




20, 568, 687 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








1, 239, 000 
174, 000 
41, OCO 
1, 033, 00(1 
84, 000 
86, 000 
3, 400, 000 
180, 000 
707, 200 


36.4 
16 
22 
37.6 
26 
20 
120 
1,275 
1.12 


34, 038 
10, 875 
1, 863 

27, 473 

3, 231 

4, 300 

28, 333 
141 

685, 000 


1 12 
1 55 
1 20 
65 ♦ 

1 02 
62 
59 
20 
13 13 


1, 387, 680 
269, 700 

49, 200 
671, 450 
85, 680 
53, 320 

2, 006, 000 

30, 000 
10, 073, 336 




Hay tons. 






795, 254 




14, 632, 366 
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Table showing tlw j)rodiict of eacli imnci^al crop, <^x'. — Continued. 



Products. 


O 
O 

"o 

CJ 

53 
O" 


ft 

0 0 
bX)rt 
cS 


a 

^ £ 
^1 


'© 

'5 a 

u 
u 0 

<D " 

§1 


d 
0 

1 


VESMONT. 

Wheat do.... 


1, 6C0, 000 
418, 000 
6l[ 000 

4, 151, 000 
312, 000 
372, 000 

4, 782, 000 
105, 000 
973, 500 


36.1 
17 

16.5 
37 
28 
22.5 
145 
1, 060 
1.14 


45, 983 
24, 588 
3] 697 
112, 189 
4, 000 
16, 533 
32, 979 
99 

853, 947 


$1 10 
1 43 

1 06 
57 

1 01 
73 
43 
20 
11 80 


$1,826, 000 
597 740 
64^ 660 
2, 366, 070 
113, 120 
271, 560 
2, 056, 260 
21, 000 
11, 487, 300 






1, 094, 015 




18, 803, VO 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








1,431,000 
35 000 
258; 000 
751, 000 

lia, UUU 

56, 000 
2, 449, 000 
4,920, 000 


32 
14. 5 
13! 8 
36.2 
22. 3 
15 
110 
1,450 
1. 17 


44, 719 
2 414 

18^ 695 
20, 746 
5, 022 
3, 733 
22, 263 
3, 393 


1 10 
1 45 
1 11 

67 
1 02 
72 
69 
28 
21 40 


1, 574, ICO 
50 750 
286| 380 
503, 170 
114, 240 
40,320 
1, 689, 810 
1, 377, 600 

■t 1 nnt 1 on 

11, jiul, loU 






508, 592 




16, 843, 550 


BHODE ISLAM). 








279, 000 


24.3 


11,481 


1 18 


329, 220 




20, 800 
142, 000 
24, 000 


17 

30 
20 


1,223 
4,733 
923 


1 16 
73 
1 12 


24, U28 
103, 660 
26, 880 




550, 000 


95 


5, 789 


82 


451, 000 


Total 


95, 600 


1.20 


79, 607 


24 GO 


2, 357, 496 






103, 816 




3,292, 384 


CONKECTICUT. 

Indian corn hushels. 








1,687, 000 
39 700 
339! 000 

1, 013, 000 

23, 400 
124, 000 

2, 727, 000 
9, 030, 000 

661,200 


30 

18 

14. 5 
31.5 
22 
16 
105 
1, 250 
1.30 


56, 233 
2 205 

23', 37!) 

32, 159 
1, 063 
7, 750 

25, 971 
7, 224 
508, 615 


1 17 
1 45 
1 21 
72 
1 18 
91 
72 
32 
19 25 


1,973,790 
57 565 
410| 190 
72D, 360 
27, 612 
112, 840 

1, 963, 440 

2. 889, 600 
12, 728, 100 








664, 599 




20, 892, 497 


IvEW YORK. 








16, 807, 000 

1, 834, 000 
30, 302, 000 

0, 463, 000 

2, 917, 000 
25, 423, 000 

1, 593, 000 
5, 291, 800 


30 
15 6 
1 i! 1 
32.8 

. 21.7 
18 

105 

650 
1.30 


560, 933 
587 243 
130^ 071 
923, 841 
297, 834 
16:2, 055 
242, 124 
2, 451 
4, 070, 615 


03 
1 20 
92 
57 
1 17 
80 
57 
13 
13 10 


15, 630, .510 
11 542 860" 

1, 687, 280 
17, 272, 140 

7, 561, 710 

2, 333, 600 
14, 491, 110 

207, 090 
69, 322, 580 


Buckwheat do 






6, 976, 467 




140, 048, 880 


NEW JERSEY. 

Indian corn . ... .. .......... .hushels 

Wheat .^io.... 








9, 397, 000 

1, 986, 000 
480, 000 

3, 284, 000 
7, 300 
267, 000 

2, 919, 000 


35 

15. 5 

13.1 

22.5 

18 

14.1 

70 


2G8, 486 
128, 129 
36, 611 
145, 955 
405 
18, 936 
41, 700 


82 
1 30 
92 
60 
1 20 
88 
78 


7, 705, 540 
2, 581, 800 

441, 600 
1, 970, 400 
8, 760 

234, 960 
2, 276, 820 


Oats do — 


Potatoes do 




520, 300 


1.35 


385, 407 


16 22 


8, 439, 260 






1, 025, 659 




23. 659, 140 
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Protlncts. 



PENKSYLVANIA. 

Indian corn bushels 

"Wheat do 

Eye do... 

Oiita do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons 



Total. 



• DELAWARE. 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat * do... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do..., 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons 



Total . 



MARYLAND. 

Indian com bushels 

"Wheat do. .. 

Eye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons 

Total 



YIBQISIA. 

Indian com bushels 

Wheat do... 

Eye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco- pounds 

Hay tons 



Total. 



KORTII CAROLINA. 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat do... 



.do. 



Rye. 

Oats do. . . 

Barley do . . . 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes , do 

Tobacco .pounds . 

Hay , tons. 



Total., 



SOUTH CAROLIN.V. 

Indian corn bushela 

Wheat do... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds . 

Hay.... ton?. 

Total 



35, 821, 000 
If), C36, 000 

3, 250, 000 
25, 607, 000 
437, 000 

2, 0G2, 000 

9, 223, 000 
10, 500, 000 

2, 421, 900 



2, 841, 000 
588, 000 
10, 800 
397, 000 
1,700 
1,200 
1G3, 000 



34, 100 



32.2 
14.8 
14.3 
24.6 
23 
20.4 
84 
1,150 
1. IC 



18 
11 

11.2 
21 
10. 8 
22.5 
70 



1.10 



10, 032, 000 
5, 209, 000 
271, 000 
2, 434, 000 
10, 000 
61, 000 
881, 000 
16, 500, 000 
164, 300 



19, 082, 000 
5, 672, 000 
460, 000 
4, 5S7, 000 
6, 300 
40,000 
1, 068, 000 
35, 000, 000 
106, 400 



22, 186, 000 

2, 878, 000 
334, 000 

3, 083, 000 

3, 200 
19, 500 
702, 000 
8, 500, 000 
104, 800 



10, 1G9, 000 
579, 000 
42, 000 
715, 000 
6,300 



78, 000 
45, 000 
22, 400 



20.5 
10.7 
11.5 

16.5 
18 

18.2 

50 
610 



20 
7.1 

10. ! 

11. ; 
V2 
13.; 
68 

550 
1. 



05 



16.4 

6 

8. 5 
12. U 
IG 

1^. 5 
75 
330 
1.25 



^-3 



1, 078, 946 
1, 124, 0;>4 
227 273 

1, 040! 935 

19, 000 
101, 073 
JC.9, 797 
9,130 

2, 087, 845 



5, 798, 058 



157, 833 
53, 454 
964 
18, 905 
101 
53 
2, 328 



31, 000 




954, ]00 
727, 179 

43. 8:39 
398, 869 
525 
2, 903 
15, 70G 
63, 636 
158, 476 



2, 365, 263 



11 
6.3 



11.5 
15 



1, 352, 805 
359, 750 
39, 294 
238, 992 
200 
1, 345 
9, 3C0 
25, 757 
83, 840 



70 
450 
1 



924, 454 
91, 905 
C, 000 
62, 174 
420 



1, 114 

100 
22, 400 



1, 108, 567 



n 

C3 O 



$0 76 
1 21 
90 
59 
1 00 
85 
79 
15 
17 05 



70 
1 31 



1 CO 

80 
72 



73 
1 22 
87 

1 bb 

82 
78 

09.5 
17 63 



64 
1 17 
79 
51 

95 
70 
64 
12 
16 B3 



1 38 
9:2 
66 
SO 
58 
69 
16 
14 83 



1 00 
1 85 
1 55 
91 
82 



97 
15 
23 83 
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Products. 



GEORGIA. 

Indian corn bushels. 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Bnckwlieat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



FLORIDA. 

Indian corn bdslieis. 

Wiioat do.... 

Eye do.... 

Oats do — 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



ALABAMA. • 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat do... 

Bye do... 

Oats do...: 

Barley do. . . 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do. . - 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons. 



Total.. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do. .. 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



24, 494, 000 
2, 611, 000 
112, 000 
4, 500, 000 
8, 800 



159, 000 
291, 000 
17,500 



2, 112, 000 



117, 000 



216,000 



20, 228, 000 
1, 087, 000 
21, 000 
C26, 000 
7, 500 



136. 000 
166, 000 
15,300 



18, 357, 000 
275, 000 
14, 000 
039, 000 



11. 1 
7.3 
7 

10.2 
14.5 



70 
580 
1. 10 



10. c 



12.3 

9 

9.1 
11.6 
11.5 



60 
550 
1.05 



13.8 
9.2 
9.4 

14.5 



127, 000 50 
80, 000 600 
13, 000 1. 25 



LOUISIANA. 

Indian corn bivshels. 

Wheat , do 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco ponnds- 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



TEXAS. 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat do... 

Rye do. . . 

Oata do... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons 

Total 



7, 836, 000 



28, 000 



46, GOO 
12,966 



28, 016, 000 
1, 474, 000 

40, 000 
1, 118, 000 

63, 000 



233, 000 
141, 000 
62, 000 



2, 206,667 
357, 671 
16, 000 
447, 059 
607 



3,271 
502 
15,909 



3, 046, 686 



199, 245 
""'9," 756' 



327 



1, 644, .553 
120, 778 
2, 308 
53, 965 
652 



o , 

M O 



B O 



$0 92 
1 53 
1 51 
88 
1 87 



1 09 
13 
22 33 



1 01 



2, 266 
302 
14, 571 



1, 839. 395 



1, 330, 217 
29, 891 
1, 489 
44, 069 



2, 268 
133 
10, 400 



1, 418, 467 



60 

'"i.'26 



10 

12.5 

13 

27.2 
30.5 



70 
750 
1.40 



505, 548 



2, 270 



767 
'i6,"756' 



519, 341 



, 474, 526 
117, 920 
3, 077 
41, 103 
2,065 



3,328 
188 
44, 286 

1, 686, 493 



93 
1 46 
1 50 

91 
1 00 



3 31 

20 
17 50 



1 01 
1 75 
1 61 
1 02 



1 17 
21 
21 09 



1 00 



96 

26' 66" 



75 
1 35 
1 11 

84 

86 



1 49 
22.5 
10 92 



.f 22, 534, 480 

3, 994, 830 
169, 120 

4, 012, 800 

16, 456 



173, 310 
37, 830 
390, 775 



31, 329, 601 



1, 090, 880 



118, 170 



47, 520 



2, 256, 570 



18, 812, 040 
' 1, 587, 020 
: 31,500 
• 569, 660 
7,500 



178, 160 
33, 200 
267, 750 



18, 540, 570 
481, 250 
22,540 
651, 780 



148, 590 
16, 800 
274, 170 



20, 135, 700 



30, 240 



44, 160 
"258," 666 



8, 168, 400 



21, 012, 000 
1, 989, 900 
44,400 
939, 120 
54, 180 



347, 170 
31, 725 
077, 040 
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Products. 


QGantity produced 
in 1S74. 


ft 

1^ 

. 

■r" o 

£i 

rt 
a 
P- 


Xiimber of acres in 
each crop. 


Value per bushel, 
pound, or ton. 


Total valuation. 


ARKANSAS. 

Wheat do 

Buckwheat do 


9, 724, 000 
1,177,000 
39, 000 
573, 000 


12. G 
10.5 
12.7 
15 


771, 746 
112, 095 
3, 071 
2% 200 


80 95 
1 52 
1 37 
75 


^9, 237, 800 
1, 789, 040 
53 430 
429| 750 


Potatoes do 

Total . 


224, 000 
708, 000 
10,800 


43 
525 
1. 12 


5, 209 
1, 348 
9, 643 


1 09 
15 
14 12 


244, 160 
106, 200 
152, 490 






941, 312 




12, 012, 876 


TENNESSEE. 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Total 








31, 953, 000 
11, 121,000 
238,000 
3, 816, 000 
84,000 
76,000 
605, 000 
5, 780, 000 
114, 300 


16.8 
9 

10.5 
14 

20. 4 
12 
50 
600 
1.10 


1,901,964 
1, 235, 6«7 
22, 667 
272, 571 
4, 117 
6, 333 
12, 100 
9, 633 
103, 909 


63 
1 06 
1 05 
57 
1 12 
74 
97 
10 
19 08 


21, 729, 040 
11, 788, 260 
249, 900 
2, 175] ISO 
94, 080 
56| 240 
586, 850 
578, 000 
2, 180, 844 






3, 568, 961 




39, 437, 334 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Total 








8, 803, 000 
3, 26P, 000 
268, 000 
1, 684, 000 
50, 000 
62, 000 
782, 000 
1, 690, 000 

167, aoo 


26.5 
11.6 
13.1 
16.4 
18 

17.7 
76 
760 
.88 


332, 189 
281, 724 
20, 458 
102, 683 

2, 778 

3, 503 
10, 289 

2, 224 
190, 682 


61 
1 00 
86 
53 
1 00 
81 
72 
14 
16 37 


5, 369, 830 
3, 268, 000 
230, 480 
892,' 520 

50,220 
563, 040 
236, 600 
2, 746, 886 






946, 530 




13, 407, 576 


KENTUCKY. 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Total 








48, 514, 000 
8, 525, 000 
1, 095, 000 
4, 292, 000 
257, 000 
3, 000 
955, 000 
34, 500, 000 
253, 400 


25 

10.6 

11 

14.4 
27 
15 
46 
610 

.94 


1, 940, 560 
804, 245 
99, 545 
298,' 055 
9 518 
'200 
20, 761 
53, 906 
269, 574 


55 
1 00 

92 

55 
1 12 

84 

99 

12.4 
18 22 


26, 682, 700 
8, 525, 000 

X, UU 4 , tyjyj 

2, 360, 600 

OCT QAn 

2, 520 
945, 450 
4, 278, 000 
4, 616, 948 






3, 496, 364 

2, 456, 167 
1, 732I 867 
31, 1 11 
844, 732 
51, 391 
15, 360 
77, 405 
1 8, Q55 
1, 839, 555 




48, 706, 458 


OHIO. 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Total 




3G 
15 

12.6 
20.5 
23 
12.5 
71 
720 
.90 




83, 422, 000 
25, 993, 000 

17, 317, 000 
1, 182, 000 
192, 000 
5, 500, 000 

13, 000, 000 
1, 655, 600 


53 
1 04 
81 
49 
1 10 
90 
86 
09 
17 82 


'^i 7r>o 
27, 032, 720 
317, 520 
8, 485, 330 
1, 300, 200 
' 172^ 800 
4, 730, 000 
1, 170, 000 
29, 502, 792 






7, 066, 703 




123, 996, 122 


MICHIGAN. 

Wheat ' do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 








12, 689, 000 
17, 341,000 
228, 000 
8. 434, 000 
463, 000 
298, 000 
7, 601, 000 


27 

14.2 

14.6 

27 

17.5 
15. 5 

87 


469, 963 
1, 22J, 197 
15,616 
312, 370 
26, 457 
19, 226 
87, 368 


65 
1 08 
81 
50 
1 15 
77 
63 


8, 247, 850 
18, 728, 280 
184, 680 

4, 217, 000 
532, 450 
229, 460 

4, 788, 630 


Total 


916, 600 


1 


916, 600 


15 60 


14, 298, 960 






3, 068, 797 




51, 227, 310 
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Protlucts. 



INDIANA. 

Indian corn busbpls. 

Wheat • do... 

Kye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Baclcwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons 



Total. 



ILLINOIS. 

Indian corn bushels. 

Wheat do.... 

Eye <lo.-.. 

Oats do... 

l3£ti-ley do — 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



WISCONSIN. 

Indian corn bnshela 

Wheat do... 

Bye <lo 



Oats do.... 

Barley <\o.... 

Buckwheat do..-. 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay toua 



Total . 



MINNESOTA. 

Indian corn bushels 

Wheat flo... 

Rye <]o-.- 

Oats •Jo... 

Barley «o... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes ([o... 

Tobacco pounds 

Hav tons 



.C 



74, 624, 000 
23, 331,000 
397, 000 

11, C28, 000 
539, 000 
155, 000 

2, dOl, 000 

12, 000, COO 
803, 900 



133, 579, 000 
30, 122, 000 
2, 036, 000 
31,824,000 
2, 052, 000 
136. 000 
7, 438, 000 
7, 000, 000 
2, 232, 500 



15, 492, 000 
18, 436, 000 
1, 091, 000 
14, 335, 000 
1,151,000 
375, 000 
5, 956, 000 
2, 250, 000 
1, 164, 500 



Total. 



.(10. 



Indian corn 

Wheat 

Kyo 

Oats <}o..-. 

Barlay 

Buckwhcut do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds 

Hrty tons 



Total . 



MISSOUEI. 

Indian corn buBhcls. 

Wheat 

Bye tlo... 

Oats tlo... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat .: do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay toDS 

Total > 



7, 548, 000 
21, 338, 000 
145, 000 
11, 135, 000 
954, 000 
45, 000 
2, 465, 000 



115,720,000 
33, 908, 000 
485, OCO 
19, 650, 000 
4, 725, 000 
107, 000 
4, 800, COO 



27 
12.2 
14.5 
19 

20.0 
14 
CO 
460 
1. 13 



18 

11.5 

15.4 
> 17.5 

17.2 

13 

55 
780 
1.2G 




31 

13.4 

18.5 

30 

24. 2 

14 

70 



1. 35 



1,747, 200 



40, 049, 000 
15, 385, 000 
454, 000 
13,319, 000 
226, 000 
25, 000 
2, 022, 000 
13, 860, 000 
588, 900 



29. 2 

iV. 0 

17. 2 

30 

20 

1.3.2 

G3 



1.22 



16 

13.5 
14.7 

oo 

18.2 
13 
40 
760 
1.23 



^ cS 



2, 763, 852 
1, 912, 377 
27, 379 
612, 000 
20, 165 
11, 071 
34, 850 
26, 086 
711,416 



6, 125, 196 



7, 421, 055 
2, 619, 304 
132, 208 
1,818, 514 
119, 302 
10, 461 
135, 236 
8, 974 
1, 800, 417 



14, 125, 471 




243, 484 
1, 592, 388 
7, 838 
371, 167 
39, 421 
3,214 
35, 214 



005, 778 



2, 8'J8, 504 

3, 903, 014 
2, 923, 103 

28, 198 
655, 000 
230, 250 
8, 106 

76, 286 



1,432,131 



9, 322, 088 



2, 878, 0G2 
1, 139, 629 
30, 684 
605, 409 
12, 417 
1,923 
50, 550 
18, 237 
478, 780 



5, 215, 891 



eo 51 
94 
77 
44 
1 10 
56 

ei 

9.4 
13 92 



56 
86 
71 
45 
97 
88 
83 
10.5 
10 49 



$38, 058, 240 
21, 931, 140 
305, 090 
5, 116, 320 
592, 900 
86, 800 
1. 693, 710 
1, 128, 000 
11, 190,283 



80, 103, 088 

74, 804, 240 
25, 904, 920 
1, 445, 560 
14, 320, 800 
1, 990, 440 
119, 68fl 
6, 173.540 
735, 000 
23, 418, 925 



63 
83 
73 
46 
1 00 
62 
49 

7.: 

10 07 



51 
70 
59 
44 
t3 
73 
49 



. 10 



43 
65 
63 

3.3 



148, 913, 105 

9, 759, 980 
15, ^1, 880 
850, 980 
6, 594, 100 
1, 151, 000 
232, 500 
2, 918, 440 
168, 750 
11, 726, 515 



48, 704, 125 



3, 849, 480 
14, 936, 600 

85, 550 

4, 899, 400 
791,820 

32,850 
1, 207, 850 



4,170, 7ao 



6 47 



83 
6.0 
47 
1 07 
69 
85 
11 
12 05 



29, 974, 330 

49, 759, 600 
22, 040, 200 
305, 550 
7, 467, OGO 
3, 633, 2'50 
78, 110 
2, 403, 000 



11, 3Q4, 3S4 



96, 996, 094 



34, 070, 260 
12, 7C9, 550 
313, 200 

0, 259, 930 
241, 820 

17, 250 

1, 718, 700 
1,524, 600 
7, 096, 24-4 



64,017, 615 
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Tahlc ohoioiny the iirodnct of each principal croj), (jc. — Contiuned. 



Products 



IndiaD corn busliels. 

Wheat do..., 

Ilyo do — 

Oats do — 

Earley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. 

Ilay tons.. 



Total. 



KEBKASKA. 

Indian corn bushela. 

"Wheat do.... 

Ilyo do — 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons- 



Total. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Indian corn bushels . 

Wheat do 

Eye do 

Oats do — 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



Indian com bushels. 

Wheat do 

Rye do 

Oats do — 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 



Total . 



NEVADA. 

Indian corn buebols. 

Wheat ^ do 

Rye ...i do 

Oots do — 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds . 

Hay tons. 



Total. 



THE TETiniTOBIES. 

Indian corn bushels. 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do — 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Total 



If), Ofio, 000 
9, 455, COO 
420, 000 
7, 847, 000 
435, COO 
120, COO 
1, 116, 000 
.300, 000 
530, 000 



3, 500, 000 
3, 619, 000 
32, 000 
1, 944, 000 
355, 000 



275, 000 

'ieo.'soo 



1, 617, 000 
28, 380, 000 

46, 000 

2, 356, 000 
11, 031, 000 

20, 000 
2, 088, 000 



641, 700 



94, 000 
4, 875, 000 
4, 300 
2, 391, 000 
371, 000 
900 
751, 000 



103, GOO 



12, 500 
360,000 



80, 000 
450, 000 



180,000 

"55,' 666 



1, 260, 000 

2, 355, OCO 



1, 500, 000 
420, 000 



660, 000 

iso.ooo 



10.5 
13.7 
14 

24.5 
18 
15 
24 
580 
1 



]0 

11.6 
17. r^ 
23.1 
24.4 



33 

*'i."26 



36.2 
13.2 
18 

35.8 

20 

23 



1. 40 



30.5 
19.5 
25 
36. 7 
27.5 
26 
123 



1. 40 



29 
19 



35 



105 

"'i.'35 



28 
19 



30 
28 



110 

"""i.35 



a ^ 



1. 530, OCO 
COO, 14G 
30, 000 
320, 286 
24, 167 
8, 000 
46, 500 
517 
530, 000 



3, 179, 616 



350, 000 
311, 983 
1, 828 
84, 156 
14, 549 



8, 333 



150, 417 



921, 266 



44, 668 
2, 150, 000 
2, 555 
65, 810 
551, 550 
869 
22, 400 

'"458," 357 



3, 082 
250, 000 
172 
65, 150 
13, 491 
34 
6, 106 



74, 000 



431 

18, 947 



2,286 
18, 000 



1,714 
"46,' 741' 



82, 119 



45, 000 
123, 947 



.50, 000 
15, COO 



7,813 

"iii.iii" 

352, 876 



eo 01 

84 
Go 
53 
79 
1 50 
1 12 
10 
3 86 



73 
60 



50 
86 



4 74 



98 
99 
1 03 
69 
78 
1 20 
1 11 



15 09 



94 
68 
61 
42 
55 
1 05 
51 



11 50 



1 50 
1 75 



1 00 
1 25 



2' 00 

26'66'" 



014, 619,150 
7, 3i% 200 
273, 000 
4, 158, 910 
343, 650 
180, 000 

1, 249, 920 

30, 000 

2, 045, 800 



30, 842, G30 



2, 555, 000 
2, 171,400 
23, 080 
972, 000 
305, 300 



283, 250 
'855,' 570 



7, 166, 200 



1, 584, 060 
28, 096, 200 

47, 380 
1, 025, 640 
8, 60^, 180 

24, 000 
2, 983, 680 



9, 683, 253 



52, 643, 993 



88, 360 
3, 315, 000 
2, 623 
1, 004, 220 
204, 050 
945 
383, 010 



1,191,400 



6, 189, 608 



IP, 750 
630, 000 



80, 000 
562, 500 



360, 000 

'i, ioo'ooo 



2, 751, 250 



1 00 

1 02 



97 



1 10 
13' 56" 



i,2no, 000 

2, 402, ICO 



1,125, 000 
407, 400 



946, 000 

'2,' 025,' 666 

8, 105. 500 



Summary for each State, showing the product, the area, and the value of each crop for 18/4. 
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states. 



Mauie 

New Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts ... 

Hhodo Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Marylantl 

Virginia 

North Carolina . - . 
South Carolina . . . 

Georgia 

rioritla 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nmada 

The Territories . . . 



Total. 



INDIAN COEN. 



Bushels. Acres. 



1. 

i; 

1, 

1, 

16, 

9, 
3.), 

2, 
10, 
19, 
22, 
10, 
24, 

2. 
20, 
IP, 

7, 
28, 

0, 
31, 

8, 
48, 
88, 
12, 
74, 
133, 
15, 

7, 
115, 
46, 
10, 

3, 
1, 



809, 000 
239, 000 
6G0, 000 
431, 000 
279, 000 
687, 000 
807, 000 
397, 000 
821, 000 
841. 000 
032,000 
082, 000 
186, 000 
169, 000 
494, 000 
112, 000 
228, 000 
357, 000 
836, 000 
010, OUO 
724,000 
953, 000 
803, 000 
514, 000 
4 22, 000 
689, 000 
624, 000 
579, 000 
492, 000 
548, 000 
720, 000 
049, 000 
065, 000 
500, 000 
617, 000 
94, 000 
12, 500 
260, 000 



850, 148, 500 



32, 886 
?A, 038 
45, 983 
44, 719 
11, 481 
56, 233 
560, 233 
268, 486 
1, 078, 946 
157, 833 
489, 366 
954, 100 

1, 352, 805 
924, 454 

2, 200, 607 
199, 245 

1,644,553 
I, 330, 217 

505, 548 
1, 474, 526 

771, 740 
1, 901, 964 

332, 189 

1, 940, 560 
2, 456, 1G7 

469, 963 

2, 763, 852 
7, 421, 055 

549, 362 
243, 484 

3, 963, 014 
2, 878, 062 
1, 530, 000 

350, 000 
44,668 
3, 082 
431 
45,000 



41, 036,918 



Value. 



1914, 170 
1, 387, 680 
1, 826, 000 
1, 574, 100 
329, 220 
1, 973, 790 
15, 630, 510 
7, 705, 540 
27, 223, 960 
1, 988, 700 
7, 323, 360 
12, 212, 480 
15, 973, 920 
10, 169, 000 
22, 534, 480 
2, 090, 880 
18, 812, 040 
18, 540, 570 

7, 836, 000 
21,012, 000 

9, 237, 800 
21, 728. 040 

5, 369, 630 
26, 682, 700 
51, 284, 760 

8, 247, 850 
38, 058, 240 
74, 604, 240 

9, 759, 960 
3,849,480 

49, 759, 600 
34, 076, 260 
14,619,150 
2, 555, 000 
1, 584, 660 
88, 360 
18, 750 
1, 260, 000 



550, 043, 080 



Bushels. 



291,000 
174, 000 
418, 000 
35, 000 



39, 700 
9, 161,000 
1, 986, 000 
16, 636, 000 

588, 000 
5, 209, 000 
5, 672, 000 
2, 878, 000 

579, 000 
2, 611, 000 



1, 087, 000 
275, 000 



1,474, 000 
1, 177, 000 

11. 121, 000 

3, 268, 000 

8, 525, 000 
25, 993, 000 

17, 341,000 
23, 331, 000 

30. 122, 000 

18, 436, 000 
21, 338, 000 
33, 903, COO 
15, 385, 000 

9, 455, 000 

3, 619. 000 
28, 380, 000 

4, 875, 000 
360, 000 

2, 355, 000 



309, 102, 700 



Acres. 



19, 400 
10. 875 
24, 588 
2, 414 



2, 205 
587, 243 
128, 129 
1, 124, 054 

53, 454 
486, 822 
727, 179 
359, 750 

91, 905 
357, 671 



120, 778 
29, 891 



117, 920 
112, 095 
1, 235, 667 
281, 724 
804, 215 
1, 732, 867 
1, 221, 197 

1, 912, 377 

2, 619, 304 
1, 603, 130 

1, 592, 388 

2, 923, 103 
1, 139. 629 

690, 146 
311, 983 
2, 150. 000 
250, 000 
18, 947 
123, 947 



24, 967, 027 



Value. 



$448, 140 
269, 700 
597, 740 
50, 750 



57, 565 
11, 542, 860 

2, 581, 800 
20, 129, 560 

770, 280 
6, 354, 980 
C, 636, 240 

3, 971, 640 
1, 071, 1.50 
3, 994, 830 



1, 587, 020 
481, 250 



1, 0S9, 900 

1, 789, 040 
11,788, 260 

3, 268, 000 
8, 525, 000 
27, 032, 720 
18, 728, £80 

21, 931, 140 
25, 904, 920 
15,301,830 
14, 936, 600 

22, 040, 200 
12, 769, 550 

7, 942, 200 
2, 171, 400 
28, 096, 200 
3, 315, 000 
630, 000 

2, 402, 100 



291, 107, 895 



Bushels. 



32, 000 

41, 000 
61, 000 

258, 000 
20, 800 
330, 000 

1, 834, 000 
480, 000 

3, 250, 000 
10, 800 
271, 000 
460, 000 
334, 000 

42, 000 
112. 000 



21,000 
14, 000 



40, 000 
39, 000 
238, 000 
268, 000 
1, 095, 000 
392, 000 
228, 000 
397, 000 
2, 036, 000 
1, 091, 000 
145, 000 
485, 000 
454, 000 
420, 000 
32, 000 
46, 000 
4, 300 



14, 990, 900 



Acres. 



3,808 
1,863 
3, 697 

18, 695 
1,223 

23, 379 
130, 071 

36, 641 
227. 273 
964 

23, 565 

43, 809 

39, 294 
6, 000 

16, 000 



2, 308 
1,489 



3, 077 
3, 071 
22, 607 
20, 458 
99, 545 
31, 111 
15,616 
27, 379 
132, 208 
62, 030 
7, 838 
28, 198 
30, 88-1 
30, 000 
1,828 
2, 555 
172 



1, 116, 716 



Value. 



§38, CSO 
40, 200 
64, 660 

286, 380 
24, 128 

410, 190 

1, 687, 280 
441, 600 

2, 925, 000 

8,100 
235, 770 
363, 400 
307, 280 
65, 100 
109, 120 



31, 500 
22, 540 



44, 400 
53, 430 
249, 900 
230, 480 
1, 007, 400 
317, 520 
184, 680 
305, 690 
1, 445, 560 
850, 980 
85, 550 
305, 550 
313, 200 
273, 000 
23, 680 
47, 380 
2, 623 



12, 870, 411 



Summary for each State, showing thejrroduct, the area, and the value of each crop for 1874 — Continued. 



States. 



Buahels. Acres. 



Value. 



Bushels. 



Acres. 



Value. 



BUCKWHEAT. 



Bushels. 



Acres. ' Value. 



Maine , 

New Ilampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
llhode Island... 

Connecticut 

New York , 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

JTorth Carolina .. 
South Carolina . 

d-eorgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaisiaiia , 

Texas 

Arkansas ... 

Tennessee 

West Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio..... 

Micliigan , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska , 

California 

Oregon .', 

Nevada 

The Territories . 

Total 



657, 000 
033, 000 
151,000 
751, 000 
142, 000 
013, 000 
302, 000 
284, 000 
G07, 000 
397, 000 
434, 000 
587, 000 
083, 000 
715, 000 
560, 000 
117, 000 
626, 000 
C30, 000 

28, 000 
118, 000 
573, 000 
816, 000 
684, 000 
292, 000 
317, 000 
434, 000 
628, 000 
824, 000 
335, 000 
135, COO 
650,000 
319, 000 
847, 000 
944, 000 
356, 000 
391, 000 

80, 000 
500, 000 



59, 178 
27, 473 
112, 189 
20, 746 
4, 733 
32, 15Q 
923, 841 
145, 955 
1, 040, 935 
18, 905 
147, 515 
398, 869 
238, 992 
62, 174 
447. 059 
9,750 
53, 965 
44, 069 
2, 276 
41, 103 
38, 200 
272, 571 
I 102, 683 
298, 055 
844, 732 
312, 370 
612, 000 
1,818,514 
547, 137 
371, 167 
655, 000 
605, 409 
320, 266 
84, 156 
65, 810 
05, 150 
2, 286 
50, 000 



$1, 110, 190 
671, 450 
2, 366, 070 
503, 170 
103, 660 
729,360 

17, 272, 140 

1, 970, 400 
15, 108, 130 

206, 440 
1,338, 700 

2, 476, 980 
2, 034, 780 

650,650 
4, 012, 800 
118, 170 
569, 660 
651, 780 
30, 240 
939, 120 
429, 750 
2, 175, 120 
892, 520 
2, 360, 600 
8, 485, 330 

4, 217, 000 

5, 110, 320 
14, 320, 800 

6, 594, 100 
4, 899, 400 
7, 467, 000 

6, 259, 930 
4, 158, 910 

972, 000 
1, 625, 640 
1, 004, 220 
80, 000 
1, 125, 000 



438, 000 
84, 000 
112, 000 
112, 000 
24, 000 
23, 400 
6, 463, 000 

7, 300 
437, 000 

1,700 
10, 000 
6, 300 
3,200 
6, 300 

8, 800 



7, 500 



63, 000 



84, 000 
50, 000 
257, 000 

1, 182, 000 
463, 000 
539, 000 

2, 052, 000 

1,151,000 
954, 000 

4, 725, 000 
226, 000 
435, 000 
355, 000 
11,031,000 
371, 000 
450, 000 
420, 000 



21,900 
3,231 

4, 000 

5, 022 
923 

1,063 
297, 834 
405 
19, 000 
101 
555 
525 
2[!0 
420 
607 



$407, 340 
85, 680 
113, 120 
114, 240 
20, 880 
27,612 
7, 561,710 
8, 760 
437, 000 
1,700 
10, 000 
5, 985 
2, 560 
5, 166 
16, 456 



396, 000 
86, 000 

372, 000 
56, 000 



18, GOO 
4, 300 

16, 533 
3, 733 



^^304, 920 
53, 320 
271, 560 
40, 320 



124, 000 
2, 917, 000 
267, 000 
2, 062, 000 
1,209 
61,000 
40, 000 
39, 500 



7, 750 
162, 055 
18, 936 
101, 078 
53 
3,351 
2, 963 
1,345 



112, 840 
2, 333, 600 
234, 960 
1, 752, 700 
960 
50, 020 
28,000 
11,310 



652 



7, 500 



2, 005 



■54, 180 



4,117 
2,778 
9, 518 
51, 391 
26, 457 
26, 165 
119, 302 
57,550 
39, 421 
236, 250 

12, 417 
24, 167 

14, 549 
551, 550 

13, 491 
18, 000 

15, 000 



94, 080 
50, 000 
287, 840 

1, 300, 200 
532, 450 
592, 900 

1, 990, 440 

1, 151, 000 
791, 820 

3, 638, 250 
241, 820 
343, 650 
305, 300 

8, 604, ISO 
201, 050 
562, 500 
407, 400 



76, 000 

62, 000 
3, 000 
102, 000 
298, 000 
155, 000 
136, 000 
375, 000 

45, 000 
107, 000 

25, 000 
120, 000 



20, 000 
900 



240, 369, 000 



10, 897, 412 



125, 047, 530 



32, 552, 500 



h 580, 626 



29, 983, 769 



8, 016, 600 



6, 333 
3, 503 
200 
15, 360 
19, 226 
11,071 
10, 461 
24, 193 
3, 214 
8,106 
1,923 
8, 000 



869 
34 



452, 590 



50, 240 
50, 220 
2, 520 
172, 800 
229, 460 
86, 800 
119, 680 
232, 500 
32, 850 
78, 110 
17,250 
180, 000 



24, 000 
945 



!, 477, 885 



Summary far eacli State, showing the product, the ar-ea, and the value of each crojjfor 1874— Continued. 
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States. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alahama 

MiesiBsippi 

Louisiana ^ 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

The Territories . 



Bushels. Acres. Value, 



4, 600, 000 
3, 400, 000 

4, 782, 000 
2, 449, 000 

550, 000 
2, 727, 000 
25, 423, 000 
2, 919, GOO 
9, 223, 000 

163, 000 

881,000 
1, 068, 000 

702, 000 
78, 000 

159, 000 



Total 105,981,000 



136, 000 
127, 000 
46, 000 
233, 000 
224, 000 
605, 000 
782, 000 
955, 000 
5, 500, 000 
7, 601, 000 
2, 091, 000 
7, 438, 000 
5, 956, 000 
2, 4G5, 000 
4, 806, 000 
2, 022, 000 
1,116,000 
275, 000 
2, 688, 000 
751, 000 
180, 000 
660, GOO 



37, 396 
28, 333 
32, 979 
22,263 
5, 789 
25, 971 
242, 124 
41, 700 
109, 797 
2,328 
17, 620 
15, 706 
9, 360 
1,114 
2,271 



2,266 
2, 268 
767 
3, 328 
5, 209 
12, 100 
10, 289 
20, 761 
77, 465 
87, 363 
34, 650 
135, 236 
68, 460 
35, 214 
76,286 
50, 550 
46, 500 
8, 333 
22, 400 
G, 106 
1,714 
7, 818 



1, 310, 041 



$2, 484, 000 
2, 006, 000 
2, 056, 260 
1, 689, 810 
451, OOO 
1, 963, 440 

14, 491, 110 
2, 276, 820 
7, 286, 170 
117, 360 

687, leo 

683, 520 
484, 380 
75, C60 
173, 310 



178, 160 
148, 590 
44, 160 
347, 170 
244, 160 
586, 850 
563, 040 
945, 450 
4, 730. 000 
4, 788, 630 
1, 693, 710 
6, 173, 540 
2, 913, 440 

1, 207, 850 

2, 403, 000 
1, 718, 700 
1, 249, 920 

283, 250 
2, 983, 680 
383, 010 
360, 000 
946, 000 



Pounds. Acres, 



180, COO 
105, 000 
4, 920, 000 



9, 030, 000 
1, 593, 000 



10, 500, 000 



16, 500, 000 
35, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 
45, 000 
291,000 
216, 000 
1C6, 000 
80, 000 



141, 000 
708, 000 
5, 780, 000 
1,690, 000 
34, 500, 000 
13, 000; 000 



12, 009, 000 
7, 100, 000 
2, 250, 000 



13, 860, 000 
300, 000 



71,823,330 178,355,000 



141 

99 
3, 393 



7, 224 
2, 451 



9, ISO 



!»7, 049 
G3, 636 
25, 757 
100 
502 
327 
302 
133 



188 
1,348 
9, 633 
2 224 
5? 906 
18, 055 



26, 086 
8, 974 
2, 250 



18, 237 
517 



281, 662 



Value. 



$36, 000 
21, 000 
1,377, GOO 



Tons. 



Acres. 



Value. 



2, Sb'9, 600 
207, 090 



1, 575, 000 



1, 567, 500 
4, 200, 000 
1, 360, GOO 
6, 750 
37, 830 
47,520 
33, 200 
IC, 800 



31, 725 
106, 200 
578, 000 
236, 600 
4, 276, 000 
1, 170, 000 



1, 128, 000 
735, 000 
168, 750 



1, 524, 600 
30, 000 



1, 131, 900 
7Gr, 200 
973, 500 
523, 700 
O.-), 600 
661,200 
5,291,fi00 
520, 300 
2, 421, 900 
34, 100 
164, 300 
166, 400 
104, 800 
22, 400 
17, 500 



15, 300 
13, 000 
12, 900 
62, 000 
10, 600 
114,300 
167, 800 
253, 400 
1, 655, 600 
916, 600 
803, 900 
2, 232, 500 
1, 164, 500 
817, 800 
1, 747, 2C0 
588, 900 
530, 000 
180, 500 
641, 700 
103, 600 
55, 000 
150, 000 



23,362,765 24,133,900 



1, 280, 250 
685, 000 
853, 947 
447, C07 
79, 667 
508, 615 
4, 070, 615 
385, 407 
2, 087, 845 
31, 000 
131, 440 
158, 476 
83, 840 
ii.', 400 
15, 909 



14, 571 
10, 400 
10, 750 
44,266 
9,643 
103, 909 
190, 682 
269, 574 
1,839, 555 
916, 600 
711,410 
1, 860, 417 
1, 058, 636 
605, 778 
1, 432, 131 
478, 780 
530, 000 
150, 417 
458, 357 
74, 000 
40, 741 
111, 111 



$14, 861, 847 
10, 073, 336 
1 1, 457, 300 
11,207,180 
2, 357, 496 
12, 728, 100 
69, 322, 580 
8, 439, 266 
41, 293, 395 
682, 000 
2, 896, 609 
2, 808, 632 
1, 554, 184 
,533, 792 
390, 775 



21, 769, 772 



267, 750 
274, 170 
258, 000 
677, 040 
152, 496 
2, 180, 844 
2, 746, 886 
4, 616, 948 
29, 502, 792 
14, 298, 960. 
11, 190, 288 
23, 418, 925 
11,726, 515 
4, 170, 760 
11,304, 334 
7, 096, 245 
2, 045, 800 
855, 570 
9, 683, 253 
1, 191, 400 
1, 100, 000 
2, 025, COO 



331, 420, 738 



Table showing the average yield per acre and price per huBhelf poundy or ton of farm-pi'oducts for the year 1874. 



CO 





CORN. 


WHEAT. 


RYE. 


OATS. 


BABLEY. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


POTATOES. 


TOBACCO. 


HAY. 


States. 




Price per 
bushel. 


Bushels. 


Price per 
bushel. 


1 
w 


Price per 
bushel 


Bushels. 


Price per 
bushel. 


1 


Price per 
buflhel 


Bushels. 


Price per 
bushel 


03 

d 
PQ 


Price per 
bushel. 


Pounds. 


Price per 
pound. 


n 
fl 

o 
H 


Price per 
ton. 




24. fi 
36.4 


|si 13 
1 12 


15 
16 


*1 54 

1 55 


17. 7 

22 


U 19 

1 20 


28 


$0 67 

65 


20 


$0 93 
1 02 


22 


$0 77 


123 


$0 54 






88" 


$13 13 




37.6 


26 


20 


62 


120 


59 


1, 275 


$0 20 


1. 12 


13 13 




30. 1 


1 10 


17 


1 43 


16. 5 


1 OG 


37 


57 


28 


1 01 


22.5 


73 


145 


43 


1, 060 


29 


1. 14 


U 80 




32 


1 10 
1 18 
1 17 


14.5 


1 45 


13. 8 


1 11 


36.2 


67 




1 02 


15 


72 


110 


69 


1, 450 


28 


1. 17 


21 40 






17 
14.5 


I 16 


30 


73 


lib 


1 12 






95 


82 






1. 20 


24 66 




30 


18 


1 45 


1 21 


31.5 


72 


22 


1 18 


16 


91 


105 


72 


1, 250 


32 


1. 30 


19 25 




30 


93 


15.6 


1 26 


14. 1 


92 


32.8 


57 


21. 7 


1 17 


18 


80 


105 


57 


650 


13 


1. 30 


13 10 


Ne"^/ Jersey 


35 

33, 2 


82 
76 


15.5 
14.8 


1 30 


13.1 


92 


22.5 


60 


18 


1 20 


14. 1 


88 


70 


78 






1 35 


16 22 


PennsylvftniBi .. ........ .... .... ... 


1 21 


14. 3 


90 


24.6 


59 


23 


1 00 


20. 4 


85 


84 


79 


1, 150 


15 


l! 16 


17 05 


1 Q TUT Q T* A 


18 

20.5 


70 


11 


1 31 


11. 2 


75 


21 


52 


16. 8 


1 00 


22. 5 


60 


70 


72 






1. 10 


20 00 


}^&rylaiid. .... ................. ........ 


73 


10.7 


1 22 


11. 5 


87 


16. 5 


55 


18 


1 00 


18.2 


82 


50 


78 


610 


9. 5 


1 


17 63 


Vir^iniji • . 


20 


64 


7.8 


1 17 


10. 5 


79 


11.5 


54 


12 


95 


13.5 


70 


68 


64 


550 


12 


1, 05 


16 88 


'^J'r>T^T^ n ami in a 


16. 4 


72 


8 


1 38 


8. 5 


92 


12.9 


C6 


16 


80 


14.5 


58 


75 


69 


330 


16 


1. 25 


14 83 


South Carolina . 


11 


1 00 

92 


6.3 


1 85 


7 


1 55 


11.5 


91 


1 1\ 

10 


62 






70 


97 


450 


15 


1. 00 


23 83 


GrGor^iti • • . 


11. 1 


7.3 


1 53 


7 


1 51 


10.2 


88 


14 5 


1 87 






70 


1 09 


560 


13 


L 10 


22< 33 




10. 6 
12. 3 


99 
93 




12 


1 01 














660 


22 








9 


1 40 


9. 1 


1.50 


11.6 


91 


11. 5 


1 00 






60 


1 31 


550 


20 


1. 05 


17 50 




13. S 


1 01 

1 00 

75 


9.2 


1 75 


9. 4 


1. 61 


14.5 


1 02 










56 


1 17 


600 


21 


1 0^ 
1. >cO 


21 09 




15. 5 
19 




12.3 


1 08 










60 


90 






1.20 


20 00 




12. 5 


1 35 


13 


1 11 


27.2 


84 


30.5 


8Q 






70 


1 49 


750 


22.5 


1.40 


10 92 




12. 6 


95 


10.5 


1 52 


12. 7 


1 37 


15 


75 










43 


1 09 


525 


15 


1. 12 


14 12 


Tennessee 


16.8 


G8 


9 


1 06 


10. 5 


1 05 


14 


57 


20. 4 


1 12 


12 


74 


50 


97 


600 


10 


1 10 


19 08 


"West Virginia 


20. 5 


61 


11.6 


1 00 


13. 1 


86 


16.4 


53 


18 


1 00 


17.7 


81 


76 


72 


760 


14 


68 
94 


16 37 


lE^ent ucliy 


25 


55 


10.6 


1 00 


11 


92 


14.4 


55 


27 


1 12 


15 


84 


46 


99 


640 


12.4 


18 22 


Ohio . ... .... 


30 


58 


15 


1 04 


12. 6 


81 


20.5 


4y 


23 


1 10 


12.5 


90 


71 


86 


720 


9 


90 


17 82 




27 
27 


65 


14.2 


1 08 


14. 6 


81 


27 


50 


17. 5 


1 15 


15.5 


77 


87 


63 






1. 00 


15 60 




51 
56 
63 


12.2 


94 

86 
83 


14. 5 
15.4 
13. 3 


77 
71 

78 


19 
a7.5 
26.2 


44 

45 
46 


20. 6 
17. 2 

20 


1 10 
97 
1 00 


14 

13 

15. 5 


56 


60 

55 
87 


81 
83 
49 


4C0 
780 
1,000 


9.4 
10.5 
T.5 


1 13 
1. 20 
1 10 


13 92 
10 49 
10 07 


Wisconsin . . . ... 


18 

28.2 


11.5 
11.5 


88 
62 


J^iunesota . . 


31 

29.2 


51 


13.4 


70 


18. 5 


59 


30 


44 


24. 2 


83 


14 


73 


70 


49 






1. 35 


5 10 




43 


11.6 


65 


17.2 


63 


30 


38 


20 


77 


13.2 


73 


63 


50 






1.22 


6 47 


" ' ' " " 


16 


74 


13.5 


83 


14.7 


69 


22 


47 


18.2 


1 07 


13 


69 


40 


85 


760 


11 


1.23 


12 05 




10.5 


91 


13.7 


84 


14 


65 


24.5 


53 


18 


79 


15 


1 50 


24 


1 12 


580 


10 


1.00 


3 80 




10 

36.2 


73 

98 


11.6 


GO 


17.5 


74 


23.1 


50 


24.4 


86 






33 


1 03 






1.20 


4 71 




13.2 


99 


18 


1 03 


35.8 


69 


20 


78 


23 


1 20 


1 20 


1 11 






1.40 


15 00 




30.5 

29 

28 


94 


19.5 


68 


25 


61 


36.7 


42 


27.5 


55 


26 


1 05 


1 23 


51 







1.40 


11 50 




1 50 


19 


1 75 


35 


1 00 


25 
28 


1 25 






1 05 


2 00 






1.35 


530 00 




1 00 


19 


1 02 






30 


75 


97 






1 10 


1 16 






1.35 


13 50 
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J'g^hle showing the average cash-value per acre of farnirproducU for the year 1874. 



Maine 

New Hamp4)ire. . . 

"Vermont. 

MaBsaclmsettB .. 

Bhode Island 

Gonnecticnt 

KewTork 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina .. 
Georgia ......... 

Plorida , 

Alabama 
Missis^ppi. — 
Lonisiana ....... 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Tennessee 

"West Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indlajia 

Illinois.... i 

Wlfloonsln 

MinneBOta 

Iowa....... 

MlsBonri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Caliibrnia 

Oregon 

Neyada 

Hi© territories . 



Corn. 


Wheat. 


Bye. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Uuck- 
wheat. 


[Potatoes. 


Tobacco. 


Hay. 


$27 80 


$23 10 


$21 00 


$18 


76 


ei8 


60 


'^16 94 


$66 


42 






40 77 


24 80 


26 40 


24 


44 


26 


52 


12 40 


70 


80 




14 70 


39 71 


24 31 


17 49 


21 


09 


28 


28 




62 


35 






35 20 


21 02 


15 32 


24 


25 


22 


74 


10 oU 


75 


90 


dc\R nn 
41U0 uu 




28 67 








21 


90 


29 


12 




77 


90 






35 10 


25 


74 


17 54 


22 


68 


25 


96 


14 01) 


75 


60 


A(\[\ nn 




27 90 


19 


65 


12 97 


18 


60 


25 


39 


14 40 


59 


65 


84 50 


17 03 


28 70 


20 


15 


12 05 


13 


50 


21 


60 


12 41 


54 


60 




21 90 


25 23 


17 


91 


12 87 


14 


51 


23 


00 


17 34 


66 


36 


172 50 


19 78 


12 60 


14 


41 


8 40 


10 


92 


16 


60 


18 00 


50 


40 




22 00 


14 96 


13 


05 


10 00 


9 


07 


18 


00 


14 92 


39 


00 


57 95 


22 04 


12 80 


9 


12 


8 29 


0 


21 


11 


40 


9 45 


43 


52 


66 00 


17 72 


11 81 


11 


04 


7 82 


8 


51 


12 


80 


8 41 


51 


75 


52 80 


13 54 


11 00 


11 


65 


10 85 


10 


46 


12 


30 




67 


90 


67 50 


2.3 83 


10 21 


11 


17 


10 57 


8 


97 


27 


11 




70 


30 


75 40 


24 56 


10 49 








12 


12 












145 20 




11 44 


13 14 


13 65 


10 


55 


11 50 




78 


60 


110 00 


18 37 


13 94 


16 10 


15 13 


14 


79 
28 








65 


r»2 


126 00 


26 36 


15 50, 






13 






57 


i;o 


24 00 


14 25 


16 


87 


14 43 


22 


85 


26 23 




104 


30 


168 75 


15 29 


11 97 


15 


96 


17 40 


11 


25 








46 


B7 


78 75 


15 81 


11 42 


9 


54 


11 02 


7 


98 


22 


85 


8 88 


48 


50 


60 00 


20 99 


16 16 


11 


60 


11 26 


8 


C9 


18 


00 


14 34 


54 


72 


106 40 


14 40 


13 75 


10 


60 


10 12 


7 


92 


30 


24 


12 60 


45 


54 


79 36 


17 13 


20 88 


15 


60 


10 20 


10 


04 


25 


30 


11 25 


6L 


06 


64 80 


16 04 


17 55 


15 


33 


11 82 


13 


50 


20 


12 


11 93 


5-1 


81 




15 60 


13 77 


11 


47 


11 16 


8 


36 


22 


66 


7 84 


48 


60 


43 24 


15 73 


10 08 


9 


89 


10 93 


7 


87 


16 


68 


11 44 


45 


65 


81 90 


12 59 


17 76 


9 


54 


10 37 


12 


05 


20 


00 


9 61 


42 


63 


75 00 


11 08 


15 81 


10 


36 


10 91 


13 


20 


20 


08 


10 22 


34 


30 




6 88 


12 55 


7 


54 


10 83 


11 


40 


15 


40 


9 63 


31 


50 




7 89 


11 84 


11 


20 


10 14 


10 


34 


19 


47 


8 97 


34 


00 




14 82 


9 55 


11 


51 


9 10 


12 


98 


14 


22 


22 50 


26 


88 


58 00 


3 86 


7 30 


6 


96 


12 95 


11 


55 


20 


98 




33 


99 




5 69 


35 47 


13 


07 


18 54 


24 


70 


15 


60 


27 60 


133 


20 




21 12 


28 67 


13 


26 


15 25 


15 


41 


15 


12 


27 30 


62 


73 




16 10 


43 50 


33 


25 




35 
22 


00 


31 


25 




210» 


00 




27 00 


28 00 


19 


38 




50 


27 


16 




121 


00 




18 22 









Tahle showing the total average cash-value per acre of tJie principal croi}s of the farm for the 

year 1^574. 



States. 



Maine 

New HamBshire . 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts . . . 

Ehode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabam^i 

Mississippi 

Louisiana.. 



$13 93 
.18 40 
17 19 
29 62 
31 71 
31 43 
20 07 
23 07 
20 30 

14 27 

15 42 
12 43 
12 17 
11 34 
10 23 

10 78 

11 68 

14 19 

15 73 



Texaa 

Arkansas 

Tennessee ... 

West Virginia-.. 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 4 

Kansas " 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

The Territories. 
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d general summary showing ike estimated quantities, numlyer of acres, and aggregate caltie of 
the principal crops of the farm in 1874. 



Products. 


Kumber of 
bushels, &ic. 


Xumber of 
acres. 


Value. 




850, 148, 500 
309, 102, 700 

14, ^m, 900 
240, 3(59, 000 

32, 552, 500 
8, 016, 600 
105, 981, 000 


41,03(1,918 
24, 967, 027 

1, 116, 716 
10, 897, 412 

1, 580, 626 
452, 590 

1, 310, 041 


$550, 043, 080 
291, 107, 895 
12, 870, 411 
125, 047, 530 
29, 983, 769 
6, 477, 885 
71, 823, 330 




1, 561, 161, 200 


81, 361, 330 

^81, 662 
21, 769, 772 


1, 087, 353, 900 

23, 362, 765 
331, 420, 738 
256, 215, 000 




178, 355, 000 
24, 133, 900 
3, 800, 000 






J 















Table showing the average yield and cash-value lur acre, and price per bushel, pound, or to^i 
of farm-products for the year 1874. 



Products. 


Average yield per 
acre. 


Average price per 
bushel. 


Average value per 
acre. 




bush. 


20. 7-f 


$0 64. 7- 


$13 40 


Wheat 


..do.. 


12.3+ 


94.1+ 


11 66 


Kye 


..do.. 


13.4+ 


85.8+ 


11 52 


Oats 


..do.. 


22.0+ 


52.0+ 


11 47 


Barley 


..do.. 


20.6- 


92. 1^+ 


18 96 













Products. 



Buckwheat bush. 

Potatoes do.. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton lbs. 



17.7 + 
80.9 - 
633.2 + 
1. 11— 



o 0 o 

ft 



$0 80. 8+ 
67.7 + 
13.1- 

13 73.2+ 
14.5 



ei4 31 
54 82 

82 94 
15 22 
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COm)ITION OF FABM' ANIMALS. 

The United States include a territory so vast and climates so vari- 
ous that each winter brings to farm-stock local vicissitudes, ranging 
from one extreme to its opposite. While the winter of 1872-'73 was 
quite uniformly cold and dry east of the Eocky Mountains, an unusual 
mildness pervaded the Pacific slope. That of 1873-'74 was one of ex- 
traordinary length and severity west of the great mountains, causing 
much mortalitf^ and great leanness of kine in all that region 5 while in 
the more eastern portions of the country a mild winter was observed, 
especially exempt from injurious northers in Texas, so that animals 
there, unsheltered and unfed, not only escaped suffering, but improved 
in condition. In the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, though the tem- 
perature was moderate, the season was disagreeably wet and change- 
able, and the feeding season was a long one, as winter set in with con- 
siderable severity in November. On the whole, the condition of stock 
in winter was one of average health and comfort, and higher than 
average if we except the losses of the Pacific coast. The average 
loss in mortality and depreciation of flesh and vitality, whether it 
be estimated at $50,000,000 or $75,000,000, is a fact that should astonish 
the political economist, and excite the indignation of societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Should the loss be but $30,000,000 
in a favorable season, it would be a fact for especial congratulation, 
and stock-growers might felicitate themselves upon their unusual pro- 
vision for and care of their domestic animals. It is fair to say, however, 
that by far the greater portion of this loss occurs in the cotton States, 
in the great Texas and Missouri Eiver plains, and beyond the Sierras, 
where great herds and flocks are left to themselves and to nature. For- 
tunately, as the country is filling with population and improving with 
settlement, the nomadic stock-grower is beginning to disappear, follow- 
ing closely- upon the exit of the Indian and the buffalo, and with him 
will disappear the Texan steer and the mustang pony, and the wild and 
thriftless status of unfed and unsheltered herds and flocks. 

Our correspondents reported losses in many counties in California 
ranging from 10 per cent, up to 33, amounting in some cases to five 
thousand cattle in a county, and in extreme cases to about ten thou- 
sand. In Washington Territory the winter was more severe than any 
previous season since 18()l-'62, when 50 per cent, of the cattle in a dis- 
trict east of the Cascade Mountains perished. The weather was very 
cold in Idaho, longer than usual, and as little food and no shelter were 
provided, " more severe on cattle than any winter since the Territory 
was settled.'' In Colorado and Wyoming the winter was mild, and but 
little suffering or loss resulted. In parts of Kansas provision for the 
sustenance and comfort of stock was made with entire exemption from 
loss ; in other districts the usual negligence prevailed. Early winter 
and short feed are reported in some places; and there, also, "many 
skeletons are scattered on the prairies." Much loss resulted in localities 
through neglect to store up hay, though grass " was abundant and 
might have been had for the cutting." The Utah Basin experienced 
greater severity than the region east of the Sierra Madre, and stock 
wintered worse than usual. In New Mexico and Southern Arizona a 
favorable season for stock has been generally reported. A healthy 
and thrifty condition of stock was the uniform report of New England 
and the Middle States ; and in the Southern Atlantic States there was 
much less suffering and mortality than usual, and a larger number 
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of instances of special carew and unaccustomed provision of ioeding 
material. In the States bordering upon the Ohio the principal draw- 
back was a wet and changeable season. 

The early part of the present winter (of 1874-75) has been favorable 
to fine condition of cattle, on account of general mild temperature and 
exemption from severe storms. Feeding did not become necessary as 
early as usual, and the prospect is favorable for an abundant supply of 
feeding material. 

The influences affecting the condition of cattle apply measurably to 
sheep, and similar reports are made of the wintering of our flocks. 
East of the Eocky Mountains and north of Texas the value of fleeces 
has secured comparative protection to sheep, and in Texas flocks have, 
fortunately, done very well without it. Those remaining east of the 
Mississippi are generally in the hands of owners who know the 
importance of care. Some large flocks sent across the Missouri have 
suffered from neglect and exposure ; in Bourbon, Kansas, one of 400 
lost 35 per cent., while flocks properly cared for wintered well. On 
the Pacific coast they fared little better than the cattle. 

Diseases of Farm- Animals. — The sanitary condition of farm-stock 
is more favorable than usual, mainly because the vicissitudes of the 
season have been less inimical to healthf ulness. Gradually the influence 
of better treatment on health is dawning upon the minds of the more 
improvident owners, though such education is slow and dearly bought. 
In several instances where animals have been turned out too early to 
shift for themselves, diseases have been reported in unusual prevalence. 

Horses. — Leaving out of view the relapses from and effects of the 
epizootic-influenza, the record of horse-diseases in 1874 would be quite 
unimportant. Diseases reported are of a milder type than usual. The 
fatalities noted are mainly the results of neglect and improper treatment, 
either in health or after symptoms of disease have been developed. Yet 
in this respect there is a growing improvement. Men are discovering 
that the dictates of mercy coincide with those of an enlightened self- 
interest. Public sentiment is also awakening to a closer scrutiny of the 
treatment of the useful animals, thus largely counteracting the temptations 
to thoughtless cruelty, which have too often disgraced our civilization. 
There can be little doubt that a proper treatment of horses would 
diminish their liability to disease, and consequently depress the rate of 
mortality, thus effecting a great saving to the industrial interests of the 
country. 

The results of the epizootic influenza of two years ago had not 
entirely disappeared last season. Permanent injury resulted in a con- 
siderable proportion of the numbers recovering. It will be remembered 
that there was a very small percentage of immediately fatal cases. In 
some instances injurious results were for a long time visible; in others, 
apparent relapses occurred ; in ill-treated and overworked horses, dis- 
eases of the lungs, spine, and kidneys were perhaps more frequent than 
others, but the usual variety of equine diseases were reported in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

Cattle, — The Texas cattle-fever was more or less destructive in the 
States from Indiana to Kansas. In Fountain, Indiana, twenty deaths 
followed the contact of natives with Texan s. The sou thertf part of 
Sangamon, Illinois, was visited during the summer, and Hundreds 
died, occasioning great alarm in the community. A large percentage 
of cases was among Missouri cattle,'' which had passed through the 
Saint Louis stock-yards. Cattle known to be Texas cattle were not 
affected themselves. Several hundred deaths are reported in Macoupin, 
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Illinois. In Missouri several counties rei3ort considerable fatality from 
the presence of Texas cattle. Nodaway lost two hundred ; Caldwell, 
over one hundred in a few herds in the town of Kidder. Jasper, Pettis, 
Stone, Saint Clair, and Vernon report numerous cases, as also Howard 
County, Kansas. Abortion has been quite common, especially in Kew 
York and New Jersey. Deaths from black leg were reported from all 
points of the country. Pleuro-pneumonia was spread through the 
country contiguous to New York by the sale of distillery-fed cattle of 
that city and Brooklyn. 

Unnamed diseases were reported in different parts of the country. In 
Caledonia, Vermont, calves about four months old became stupid, re- 
fusing to eat, and died in convulsions in from twelve to sixteen hours. 
Many farmers lost half their calves. In Washington, Kansas, an affec- 
tion of the lungs, accompanied by weak eyes discharging matter, was 
somewhat troublesome. In Kedwood, Minnesota, many young cattle 
died of an unknown disease ; they were usually taken with stiffness, 
loss of appetite J would lie down, never to rise again 5 the hind parts 
became paralyzed^ death supervened in from twenty -four to forty-eight 
hours, sometimes accompanied with severe pains, and sometimes not ; 
the blood then congested in dark blotches : the animals affected were 
mostly in good condition. In iJ^Temaha, Kansas, in herds kept during 
the summer in close range and fed on prairie-hay, many cattle ap- 
parently in good condition previously were found dead without any 
apparent disease. In Butler, Kansas, many Texas cows, heavy with calf, 
died suddenly of an unknown disease. In Eiley, Kansas, close herding, 
cruelty, and starvation have brought in disease for which no popular 
name has been found. In Wasco, Oregon, during twenty years, there 
was a foot-disease, resulting in the entire loss of the hoof. It was not very 
prevalent, however, and disappeared with the return of spring. In Burke, 
I^orth Carolina, about five per cent, died of a fever that has infested the 
county for ten years. In Wilkes, Georgia, a few cases of fever were suc- 
cessfully treated with sulphur and sulphate of iron. In Clinton, Illinois, 
one hundred and twenty-five cattle died with high fever and acute pain. 
The maw, on dissection, appeared to be hard, dry, and about two-thirds 
r full of mud. The animals had fed upon the dry prairie, and had drunk 
of the muddy waters of its stagnant pools. The Territories present a 
remarkable exemption from disease ; not a county reports anything like 
a prevalent type. 

In Assumption, Louisiana, cattle becao^e weak and emaciated, lumps 
about the size of an egg forming along the back. These,jon being opened, 
were found to be filled with worms precisely of the form and size of 
bot-worms in horses. In Putnam, Illinois, stock were affected with eye- 
diseases y no fatahties. In Washington, Kansas, cattle died so suddenly 
as to give suspicion of poisoning. A post-mortem examination showed 
inflammation and gangrene of the stomach, and worms filling the intes- 
tinal canal. Some attributed this result to drinking stagnant water in 
the holes of the dry prairie. A case of gross abuse and cruelty is re- 
ported in Ralls, Missouri. A large herd, principally the refuse of the Saint 
Louis market, were grazed on the prairie, and herded at night in small 
inclosures. At midsummer, when water was scarce and the animals 
had no supply except from filthy pools, a disease brok,e out, and one hun- 
dred died. In Miami, Kansas, small feeders met with considerable losses 
through neglect, exposure, arid poor feeding. In Del Iirorte, California, 
some calves died, it is supposed, of leeches in the liver. 

jSh€e2\-—ln I^ew England, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, West Virginia, 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska sheep-diseases have 
been too inconsiderable to deserve mention. In the other States the 
staple complaint is of liver-rot, foot-rot, scab, and grub in the head. 
In various portions of the Middle, Southern, and Western States, 
the chronic grievance of worthless curs is aggravated by in- 
creased ravages. In some counties sheep-husbandry is entirely pros- 
trated. Our correspondent in Seneca, New York, puts the case strongly 
and pathetically in describing the loss of choice Merinos by one of his 
assistants. He says : " None but those who have spent long years and 
money without stint, in bringing to perfection a thorough-bred flock, 
can appreciate the loss and discouragement.'^ 

Sivine, — The most unhealthy (if not most unwholesome) of farm^animals 
has not been exempt from " cholera'' and other^iilments the past year. The 
mortality among swine is annually the cause of loss of a considerable 
portion of the profits of their production, which would otherwise be 
large. The losses were heaviest in the Western and Southern States, as 
usual, and especially where laifge numbers are kept together, apd ap^ong 
those fed upon distillery slopsJ As usual, these are localities^jthat havje 
suffered. the loss of twenty to thirty per cent: of the entire'^niimlJefl: 
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Table showing the estimated total number and total value 



of each kind 



of Uve-stocTc 



and the average price in January y 1875. 



States. 



Maine 

New Hazipshiro.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetta 

Ehofle Island.*... 

Gpimecticat 

Kew York 

Now Jersey 

Pfinasylvania 

Delaware.... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Xorth Carolina . . . 
South Carolina ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee ........ 

"West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois ........... 

"Wisconsin..^.. 
Minnesota . . ^iK . 

Iowa 

Misseqri 

Kansas 

Nebraska , 

California , 

Oregon 

Kevada 

Tlie Territories... 



Total 

Grand average of prices. 



Number. 



78, 700 
47, 000 
72, 400 

105, 800 
14, 700 
-50, 600 
€65, 800 
115, 700 
573, 700 

20, 000 
104,500 
191, 100 
133, 100 

■57, 500 
117,200 

16, 600 

104, 400 
88, 300 
74, 900 

"720, 000 
154, 300 
318, 000 

106, 600 
350, 700 
753, 300 
291, 100 
062, 400 

1, 070, 300 
348, 700 
165, 800 
647, UOO 
570, 100 
220, 700 
01, 800 
230,100 
85, 500 
10, 200 

105, 600 



9, 504,200 



Average 
price. 



$94 01 

92 38 
91 43 

115 08 
108 60 
102 36 

89 82 
119 09 

93 76 
fil 98 
88 85 
72 22 

78 45 
96 93 

90 86 
95 79 
«9 85 

79 83 
82 CO 
32 58 
59 39 
65 24 
€3 15 
59 69 
74 27 

80 30 
64 11 
62 62 
77 06 
72 80 
04 44 

43 10 

44 21 
62 17 
41 61 
41 48 

54 50 

55 00 



68 01 



Valae. 



$7, 445, 807 

4, 341, 860 
6,619, 532 

12, 175, 464 
1, 596, 420 
5, 170, 416 
59, 802, 156 
13, 778, 713 
53, 790, 112 
1, 639, 600 
■9, 284, 825 
13, 801, 242 
10, 441. 605 
^, 573; 475 
10, 648, 792 
1,590,114 
7, 292, 340 
7, 048, 989 
•6, 186, 740 
23, 457, 600 
9, 163, 877 
20,740,320 
6, 731, 790 
20, 933, 283 
55, 947, 591 
23, 375, 330 
42, 466, 464 
67, 022, 186 
26, 870, 822 
12, 070, 240 
41, 692, 680 
24, 571, 310 
9, 757, 147 
3, 842, 106 
9, 574, 461 
3, 546, 540 
555, 900 

5, 808, 000 



646, 370, 939 



Number. 



18, 500 
15, 000 
25.600 

4, 000 
10, 800 
29, 800 
40, 300 
46, 100 
-91, 700 
9, 800 

102, 500 
96, 100 
79, 900 

101, 600 
81, 000 

107, 300 

2, 400 
81, 000 

22, 900 
3,700 

59, GOO 
110, 000 
5,100 
3, 200 
36, 000 
125, 000 

19, 600 
.4, 300 

23, 200 

3, 700 
1, 050 

24, 600 



1,393, 750 



Average 
prite. , 



$114 96 
134 97 

117 89 
113 37 

118 18 

m 21 
95 43 
113 57 

108 06 
117 64 
81 18 
91 61 
101 22 
47 29 

72 18 

73 57 

72 86 
61 92 

73 75 
87 04 
64 65 

72 82 
90 44 
83 11 

74 87 

58 27 

59 84 
97 59 
66 49 
47 83 

73 00 
72 00 



80 00 



Value. 



$2, 126, 760 
2, 024, 550 
3, 017, 984 
453, 480 
1, 276, 344 

2, 896, 858 
4, 704, 099 
5, 235, 577 
9, 964, 122 
1, 152, 872 
8, 320, 950 
8, 803, 721 
8, 087, 478 
A, 804, 664 
5, 846, 560 
7, 894, 061 

174, 864 
5, 015, 520 
1, 688, 875 

322, 048 

3, 814, 350 
8,010, 200 

461, 244 

265, 952 
2, 695, 320 
7, 283, 750 
1, 172, 864 

419, 637 
1, 542, 568 

176, 971 
76, 650 
1, 771, 200 



MILCH-COWS. 



Number. 



162, 700 
95, 400 
201, 500 
139, 000 
20, 400 
113, 200 
1, 467, 000 
147, 900 
628, 800 
22, 400 
t)9, 800 
229, 300 
197, 100 
159, 300 
257, 400 
66, 200 
169, 900 

180, no 

87, 000 
526, 500 
151, 800 
242, 700 
124, 300 
222, 500 
■778, 500 
357,600 
-448, 400 
725, 100 
464, 600 
222, 400 
592, 200 
421, 400 
235, 700 

53, 800 
340, 000 

76, 400 
9, 300 
269, 000 



111, 502, 713 10, 906, 800 



Average 
price. 



$39 50 
39 57 

36 40 

46 50 
44 25 
42 87 

37 50 

47 50 
35 42 
.32 00 

29 19 
22 94 
-16 00 
21 50 
18 85 
13 67 

17 86 
20 80 
20 23 
13 33 
15 88 

18 03 

27 25 
26 49 

30 42 
32 80 
-26 34 

28 59 
26 37 

25 20 

26 50 

19 50 

20 65 

28 29 

32 19 

21 65 

33 50 

29 94 



28 53 



Value. 



$6, -^26, 650 

3, 774, 978 
7, 334, 600 

6, 463, 500 
902, 700 

4, 852, 884 
55, 012, 500 

7, 025, 250 
29, 356, 096 
716, 800 

2, 9i3, 162 
6, 260, 142 
3, 153, 600 

3, 424, 950 

4, 851, 990 
904, 954 

5, 034, 414 

3, 756, 686 

1, 760, 010 

7, 018, 245 

2, 410, 584 

4, 375, 881 

3, 387, 175 

5, 894, 025 
23, 681, 970 
11, 729, 280 
11, 810, 856 
20, 730, 609 
12, 256, 776 

.5, 604, 480 
15, 693, 300 

e, 217, 300 

4, 867, 205 
1, 522, 002 

10, 944, 600 
1, 654, 060 
►^11,550 
8,053,860 



^311, 089,824 



Table Bhowing the estimated total nwmber and total value of each kind of live-stocky ^-c. — Continued. 



States. 



OXEN AND OTHEE CATTLE. 



Number. 



Average 
price. 



Value. 



Number. 



Average 
price. 



Value. 



Number. 



Average 
price. 



Value. 



^776, 4p2 
523, 550 
655, 000 
1,148, 3q4 
-259, 875 
^n,776 
5, 773; 055 
■fi, 045, 978 
^, 1522, 820 
'i282,934 

1, -473, 605 
2,717, 070 
"tJ, 670, 508 
1, 352, 272 
«,5!)4,030 

.4649, 216 
-2, 814, 372 

2, 887, 125 
5'51, 800 

3,155, 350 
-2, 155, 984 
-4, 105, 640 
a, 2^8, 308 
■e, 687, 612 
12, 352, 488 
3, 125, 960 
14, 898, 600 
19, 148. 326 
Q, 038, 936 
1, 042, 416 
^,«39, 796 
6, 518, 538 
4858, 204 
5315, 339 
S, 329, 349 
€51,258 
42, 875 
«92.333 
sSCkZ 



Maine 

Ne.w Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachnsett3 . . 

Hhode Island 

Connecticut 

^ew Vork....... 

New J ersey . — 
Pennsylvania . . . 

T)elaware , 

Maryland 

Virginia .. ... 

^orth Carolina . . 
South Carolina .. 

Oeorgia 

^Florida , 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West Virgjnia..- 

Kontucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Incfiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Ifebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

The Territories.. 



201, 900 
116, 900 
130, 500 
121, 300 

16, 000 
115, 300 
669, 900 

83, 900 
722, 600 

31, 700 
121, 800 
397, 500 
310, 100 
186, 700 
393, 100 
352, 900 
530, 70O 
316, 600 
168, 600 
2, 367, 400 
248, 900 
340, 800 
237, 600 
357, 500 
891, 700 
449, 300 
788, 100 
1, 300. 000 
435, 900 
310, 900 
€69, 800 
790, 100 
470, 700 

79, 000 
660, 000 
128, 600 

44,500 
748,600 



$38 08 
39 22 
30 82 
38 80 
50 04 
45 16 
33 98 
36 39 
28 31 
•21 25 

22 50 

15 52 
8 80 

12 17 
•Q 58 
■8 50 

10 46 

11 68 

10 03 
7 50 
5 99 

11 38 

23 25 
22 46 

26 59 

27 25 
19 95 
22 03 
21 27 
19 19 
21 44 
-14 73 

16 66 
:22 85 
18 92 
14 59 
.20 75 

17 14 



$7, 688, 352 
A, 584, 818 
4, 022, 010 

4, 706, 44D 
800, 640 

5, 206, 948 

22, 763, 202 
3, 053, 121 

20, 456, 806 
673, 625 
2, 740, 500 
«, 169, 200 
e, 728, 880 
e, 272, 139 
3, 705, 898 

2, 999, 650 
fi, 459, 122 
e, 687, 888 
1, 691, 058 

t7, 755, 500 
12, 486, 511 

3, 878, 304 
«, 524, 200 
'8, 029, 450 

23, 710, 303 
12, 243, 425 
15, 722, 595 
28, 639, 000 

9, 271, 593 
5, 966, 171 
18, 648, 512 

11, 638, 173 
f?, 941, 822 
-1, 805, 150 

12. 487, 200 
a, 876, 274 

^023, 315 
..12,'831, 004 



491, 500 
242, 400 
516, 400 
76, 300 
25, 300 
88,100 
1, 996, 400 
127, 100 
1, 674, 000 
23,200 
138, 500 
367, 500 
275, 700 
147,200 
375, 000 
31, 500 
182, 300 
147, 400 
-62, 600 
1, 445, 700 
183, 300 
325, 500 
^9, 200 
^59, 600 
4, 592, 600 

3, 416, 500 
1, 300, 000 
1, 380, 000 
1, 211, 300 

176, 200 
1,69^, 900 
1, 366, 200 

118,000 
42,600 

4, 683, 200 
034, 403 

10, ooa 

2^^04,000 



$4 11 
3 64 
3 93 

3 48 

4 50 

4 00 
3 77 

5 25 
3 62 

3 37 

4 08 
•2 98 

1 58 

2 15 
1 62 
1 95 

1 99 

2 00 
1 88 
1 92 

1 90 
h2 00 

2 47 
2 88 

2 78 

3 06 
2 41 

a 60 

2 34 
2 38 
2 54 

1 91 

2 37 
2 55 
2 53 

2 59 

3 00 
3 11 



^2, 020, 065 
882, 336 

2, 029, 452 
265, 524 
113, 850 
352, 400 

7, 526, 428 
667, 275 

«, 059, 880 
78, 184 
-565, 080 

1, 095,150 
435, 606 
316, 480 
«07, 500 

^1, 425 
36C, 777 
294, 800 
117, 688 

2, 775, 744 
-348, 270 
HJSl, 000 

1,331, 824 
2, 187, 648 
12, 767, 428 
10, 454, 490 
3, 133, 000 

3, 588, 000 
2, 834, 412 

419, 350 
4. 312, 6C6 
2, 009, 442 
279,^00 
i08, C30 
11, 84S, 496 
1, 643, 09G 
i57, 000 
1>,118, 560 



€0, 100 
37, 000 
52, 400 
75, 600 
16, 500 
60, 400 

586, 300 
600 

^0, 900 
48, 200 
«48, 500 
862, 700 
e06, 800 
303, 200 

1,511,900 
190, 700 
910, 800 
769, 900 
210, 000 

1, 147, 400 
883,600 

1, 193, 500 
310, 600 

1, 706, 800 

1, 734, 900 
459, 700 

2J570, 000 

3, 034, 600 

587, 800 
205, 200 

3, 398, 200 
2, 082, 600 
232, 600 
77, 100 
403, IfiQ 
174, 600 
4,900 
107, 900 



$12 92 

14 15 

12 50 

15 19 
15 75 

13 44 
9 85 

12 43 
9 80 
5 87 
5 93 
A 10 

3 31 

4 46 
3 70 
-2 88 
3 09 
3 75 
3 58 
2 75 

2 44 

3 44 

4 18 
*5 09 

7 12 
■6 80 

5 58 
6,31 
5 17 
5 08 
-6 78 
3 13 

3 69 

4 09 

5 77 
3 73 

8 75 
,'8 27 



Total 

Grand average of prices . 



16, 313, 400 



p04, 858, 859 



.33.763,600 



94,320^652 



^28, 062, 200. 



149,889,234 



2 79 
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THE TOBACCO-CPtOP. 

Tobacco is a special crop, very irregMar in its distribution and fluc- 
tuating in extent of local breadth, and hence specific investigation is 
necessary even to obtain comparative estimates of quantity. Though it 
is produced in all the States, there were only fourteen States in 1870 
(on census authority) that produced (each) as much as 1,000,000 pounds, 
while several counties in tobacco States yield each two, three, to five 
millions of pounds. Kentucky and Virginia are credited with more than 
half of the crop, the former State alone 40 per At. of it. Only seven 
States separately exceeded 10,000,000 pounds — Kentucky, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, in order of precedence. 
Yet in point of fact the product was much greater than indicated by the 
census, the fear of taxation doubtless preventing a full return. As an 
instance of deficiency, the national census of Ohio makes a total of 
18,741,923 pounds. In 1869 the State assessors returned for the same 
year 38,953,206 pounds; and undoubtedly neither census obtained a 
return of the entire production. These seven States produced about 
85 per cent, of the tobacco grown. 

Few people apparently realize the small area actually occupied by the 
crop. Allowing 100,000,000 pounds increase over the 262,735,341 
pounds reported by the census, twenty townships of land yielding 800 
pounds per acre will suffice. This is the size of a medium county. This 
fact affords an explanation of the necessity of care in preventing great 
fluctuations in the breadth of production, and shows how easy it would 
be to glut the market and ruin iDrices. 

An inquiry in the early part of 1874 was directed to our correspond- 
ents in counties producing not less than 100,000 pounds, for an actual 
census or careful estimate of the quantity harvested in 1873, the aver- 
age price, the number of acres cultivated, and the quality of the crop. 
Eeturns were received from a large proportion of them. One county in 
Kew Hampshire, Cheshire, in 1870 returned 97 per cent, of all the 
tobacco reported for the State. Its estimate for 1873 was 200,000 
pounds, instead of 151,180 pounds in 1870. It is on the Connecticut 
River, adjoining Franklin County, in Massachusetts. Three counties in 
Massachusetts, on the Connecticut, returned in 1870 all but 23,610 
pounds of the 7,812,885 pounds made in the State. 

Connecticut grows some tobacco in every county, though Hartford is 
credited in 1870 with 5,830,209 pounds of the 8,328,798 pounds reported. 
Hartford in 1873 produced 6,000,000 pounds, grown on 3,239 acres, worth 
24 cents per pound, of a fair quality, but not equal to the best on account 
of extreme drought at planting time.^^ Onondaga, Chemung, and Steu- 
ben, in JSTew York, are the only counties reporting 100,000 pounds in 
1870, when the aggregate was 1,884,048 pounds of the 2,349,798 pounds 
in the State. The estimate for the three in 1873 was 2,324,730 pounds, 
grown upon 2,387 acres. The crop is grown in Steuben " along the val- 
ley of the Conhocton River, and is not so perfect in the leaf as the Con- 
necticut." Three counties in Pennsylvania, Lancaster, York, and Bucks, 
produce nearly all the tobacco grown. An immense increase was made 
in Lancaster, from 2,792,584 pounds in 1870 to 13,683,600 pounds in 18 73. 
]Srine- tenths of the tobacco raised in Bucks County is grown in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the old William Penn mansion, in Falls Township, 
taking the place of wheat. 

Coming to the great tobacco States, those of the central belt, we find 
that Yirginia, which twenty-five years ago, and even in 1860, took the 
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lead in production, Las giveu place to Kentucky, wliich ia credited by 
the last census with 105,000,000 pounds, and doubtless actually pro- 
duced 140,000,000 in the census year. Three Atlantic States, with four 
Western, at one time monopolized the production — how fully may be 
seen by the following table : 



states. 


1850 


1860. 


1870. 


1874 




Pounds. 
56, e03, 227 
55, 501, 196 
20, 148, 932 
21, 407, 497 
11, 984, 786 
10, 454, 440 
17. 113, 784 


Pounds. 
123, 967, 757 
108, 102, 433 
38, 931, 277 
33, 410, 905 
32, 853, 250 
25, 5^8, 072 
25, 086, 196 


Pounds. 
37, 086, 364 
105, 305, 869 
21, 465, 452 
15, 785, 339 
11, 150, 087 
18, 741, 973 
12, 320, 483 


Pounds. 
35, 000, 000 
34, 500, 000 

5, 780, 000 
16, 500, 000 

8, 500, 000 
13, 000, 000 
13, 860, 000 


Kentucky 




Ohio 




Total 


193, 413, 871 
6, 338, 784 


392, 880, 850 
41, 328, Oil 


221, 855, 567 
40, 879, 774 


127, 140, 000 
51, 215, 000 


199, 752, 055 


434. 209, 461 


262, 735, 341 


178, 355, 000 



This table shows a large increase from 1850 to 1860, if the census re- 
turns for 1849 and 1859 are equal in degree of completeness. A super- 
ficial observer might assume that decrease in production was heavy 
in 1869 were it not known that a much larger amount than is reported 
was handled in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. The census re- 
turns are 262,735,341 pounds 5 the exports were 185,748,881 pounds of 
leaf-tobacco, and manufactured to the value of $1,582,995. The total 
production could not have fallen short of 360,0003^000 pounds. It 
has been larger since, especially in 1873. The crop of 1874 is really a 
very small one, as represented in the estimates for that year. 

]S"one of the cotton States produce much tobacco. One county in 
Florida, Gadsden, has long been celebrated for the production of Cuba 
tobacco, which always commands a high price. A correspondent says 
of it : 

The Gadsden " wrapper-leaf" was always in high repute, and extensively used in 
the manufacture of cigars, heing in size, fineness, and texture fully equal to the best 
Cuba, and far superior to the Connecticut seed-leaf. Where the variety known as the 
Cuba-fiUer has been tried, it has succeeded finely in this county. We need but the 
capital to manufacture our tobacco into cigars (thus affording us a home-market for 
the raw material) to make the cultivation of it the most profitable crop that is grown. 
It is a singular fact, but nevertheless true, that of all the counties of the State, many 
of them abounding in the very finest soil, Gadsden is the only one that has succeeded 
in making the Cuba tobacco a staple market-crop. Prior to 'i860 it rivaled in net re- 
turns the great staple, cotton. Whether this success is attributable to any peculiarity 
in the elements of the soil I am not able to determine, but this fact is worthy of note, 
that, except immediately on the banks of the Apalachicola River, which forms tlie 
western boundary of the county, there is an entire absence of the rotten limestone which 
BO largely pervades the other sections of the State. In 18^2 a citi5;en of this county 
cleared one acre of good pine-land, and after breaking it up and applying ^8 worth of 
commercial fertilizers in the hills, planted it in Cuba tobacco. The crop was sent to 
New York, and the net returns of sale amounted to $320.90. In 1873 he added another 
acre, making two acres, and planted it again in tobacco. The crop of two acres was 
sold in New York, and netted $760. The two acres in tobacco did not interfere with 
the making of an abundant supply of provisions and the usual amount of cotton for 
market. 

THE SMALL CROP OF 1874. 

The crop of 1874 is so exceptionally small and poor, from seeding to 
curing, unpromising and disaiypointing, that a record of results is 
deemed desirable. In nearly all of the tobacco districts the destruction 
of the seed-beds by insects and the drought which dried out the plants 
before setting or burned them afterward, caused the reduction of the re- 
ported area in July more than half. One county in Kentucky, (Adair,) 
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which g^ew 2,500 acres in 1873, had scarcely 29 acres plated ou th^ 
25th of last June. Low prices also discouraged planting in som^ ^eq? 
tions. The average condition of the crop in Kentucky was 43 per cejpit. 
in July, 31 in August, 31 in September, 44= in October, and the indicated 
product ia November was 40 per cent. In Virginia the monthly report? 
of condition were respectively, 79, 72, 65, and 65, and the product in. 
November averaged 58 per cent. In November our summary said: 
" The reduced yield of tobacco was sufficiently foreshadowed in out 
previous monthly reports ; all the large tobacco States show results in- 
dicating a disastrous year to the tobacco interest ; " and a special re- 
port, from a careful census of the principal counties, was promised, 
which is herein presented. It will include the quantity grown, the 
acreage, the price and total value, the quality, kinds, and uses, mode 
of culture and curing, and other information. 

In 1870 there were 211 counties in the United States producing 
more than 100,000 pounds each ; all others contributed but 12,000,000 
pounds, or little more than 5 per cent, of the crop. Of these 211, there 
are 15|, representing in. the census 71 per cent, of the total production, 
that appear in our present exhibit. These counties made a total of 
186,276,726 pounds in 1869, and now return 99,805,602 pounds. In the 
census year 49 counties in Kentucky, which now report 19,306,835, pro- 
duced 84,593,456 pounds. In 26 counties of Virginia the decline is from 
25,000,000 to 19,000,000, while the same counties last year yielded 
33,000,000. In Ohio 10 counties gave little more than half the census 
record, which was very incomplete. The estimate for Montgomery 
County is 2,500,000 pounds ; less than a third of its usual product. Seven 
counties in Maryland, that produced four-fifths of the crop of 1869, yielded 
three-fourths as much as in that year, and about six-tenths as much as 
last year. In Tennessee the business has been nearly abandoned, 9 
counties declining in production from ten millions in 1873 to one and a 
half in 1874. The decline has been email in most of the Connecticut 
Valley counties ; in Hartford County the estimate was six millions in 
1873, and six and a half in 1874. The reduction is large in Onondaga, 
New York, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The summary, by States, of 
the present returns is as follows; 
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Cents. 






1 


151, 189 


173,300 


130 


20 


$34, 660 




1 


1, 095, 423 


616, 000 


385 


28 


172, 480 




4 


7, 513, 739 


Q, 350, 000 


6, 475 


32.3 


2, C96, 500 




2 


1, 408, 143 


789, 670 


1,215 


13.1 


104. 054 




3 


3, 371, 764 


«, 877, 400 


8, 427 


15 


1, 489, 410 




It 


12,536,259 


9, 568, 958 


15, 553 


9.2 


886, 943 






25, 131, 788 


19, 4T4, 980 


35, 180 


12.1 


e, 224, 506 






0, 859, 716 


4, 200, 375 


12, 737 


1G.3 


696, 875 




1 


118, 799 


'200, 000 


300 


22 


44, 000 




9 


19, 666, 858 


a, 450, 000 


2,402 


9.7 


140, 775 




5 


976, 694 


488,308 


600 


14.1 


69, 313 
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84, 503, 456 


19, 306, 835 


30, 025 


12.4 


2, 383, 948 


Ohio 


10 


%4, 662, 840 


7, 680, 333 


10, 638 


8.3 


404, 781 




3 


3, 603, 043 


3, 795, 000 


8, 225 


9.4 


357, 150 




8 


3, 285, 644 


1, 782, 500 


1, 382 


10.9 


195, 900 




2 


' 875, 076 


775, 000 


760 


7.5 


58, 125 




16 


9. 426, 295 


11,^216, 943 


13, 843 


11.1 


1, 241, 971 


Total 


154 


186, 276, 726 


99, 805, 602 


148, 277 




13, 201, 391 
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Connties. 



1^ 



a 
"A 



OheBhire .. 
Hampden . 



Hartford 

Litchfield ... 
Now Haven . 
Tolland....^. 



NEW HAMPSHIBB. 
MASSACHUSirrTS. 
CONNECTQCUT. 



Total. 



Onondaga . 
Steuben ... 



Total. 



Bucks 

Lancaster . 
York 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Total. 



Calrert 

Charles 

Frederick 

Howard 

Montgomery — 
Prince George's . 
Saint Mary's 



Total., 



Amelia 

Appomattox 

Botetourt , 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Chesterfield 

Dinwiddle 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Henry 

Louisa 

Lunenburgh — 
Mecklenburgh.. 
Montgomery ... 

Nelson 

Pittsylvania. ... 

Powhatan . . 

Prince Edward . 

Ilockbritlge 

Spottsylvaiiia .. 

Cumberland 

Goochland 

Charlotte 



VIRGINIA. 



Total. 



Alamanco . 

Caswell 

Person 

Rockingham. 
Warren ...... 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



151, 189 



1, 095, 423 



173, 300 



616, 000 



130 



Cents. 
20 



385 



28 



5,830,209 
1, 048, 569 
103, 562 
531,399 



6, 50p, 000 
1, 200, 000 
150, 000 
500,000 



5, 000 
1, 000 
125 
350 



35 
20 
21 
30 



7, 513, 739 



8,350, 000 



6, 475 



1,257,603 
150, 540 



650, 000 
139, 670 



800 
415 



13 
12.2 



1, 408. 143 



789, 670 



1,215 



13.1 



151, 372 
2, 692, 584 
527, 808 



475, 000 
9, 122, 400 
230, 000 



475 
7, 602 



19 
15 
11 



3, 371, 7G4 



3, 158,200 
2, 102, 739 
274, 369 
laa, 980 
650,000 
3, 665, 054 
2, 522, 917 



12, 536, 259 



1, 037, 721 
656, 944 
396, 459 
809, 937 

1, 761, 901 
417, 848 
194, 510 
844, 504 
157, 467 
894,023 

1, 696, 549 
439, 434 

1, 129, 617 
930,226 
963, 673 

2, 166, 623 
204, 747 

1,199,182 

4,282, 511 
541, 430 
960, 700 
186, 469 
132, 502 
956, 855 
403, 215 

1, 964, r36 



25, 131, 788 



155, 570 
2, 262, 053 
1, 227, 150 
l,44l7D71 

751, 045 i 



9, 877, 400 



8, 427 



3, 150, 000 
1, 500, 000 
297, 500 
100,000 
260, 000 
3, 000, 000 
1, 261, 458 



5, 250 
2, 500 



9, 568, 958 



340, 000 
400, 000 
750, 000 
455, 814 

1, 451, 040 
200, 000 
100, 000 
330, 000 
300, 000 
800, 000 

1, 500, 000 
109, 858 

1, 250, 000 
400, 000 
641, 000 

2, 000, 000 
752, 000 
800, 000 

4, 200, 000 
120, 000 
COO, 000 
150, 000 
75, 000 
425, 268 
525,000 
800, 000 



19, 474, 980 



450, 000 

1, oeoj)oo 

750,000 
1, 500, 000 
30, 000 



200 
450 
4,000 
3,153 



15, 553 



650 
550 

1, 500 
800 

2, 073 
250 
400 
600 
800 

1,000 

3, 000 



2, 500 
500 
1, COO 
4, 000 
1,250 
1,000 
10, 000 
130 
1, 500 
300 
150 
567 



35, 180 



1, 200 
3, 000 
1, 702 
5, 000 
500 



8.5 
8.5 
13.5 

12 
10 

10 
9 



9.2 



11 
15 
12 
12 

9.5 
10 
11 
14 
20 
12 

7 
11 

22.5 

10 

10 

12 

25 

12 

9.5 
14 

12.5 
7.5 
16 



13.5 



25 
20 
30 
20 
11 
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Counties. 



IfOBTH Carolina— Continued. 

Stokes 

Guilfoi'd 



Total. 



Gadsden. 



Dickson . . . 

Dyer 

Macon 

Obion 

Robertson . 

Smith 

Snmner ... 
Weakley . . 
Wilson.-.. 



Total. 



. Cabell...., 
Fayette ... 
Kanawha.. 
Mercer.-., 
Monroe.... 



WEST VIRGINIA. 



Total. 



Adair 

Ballard 

Boone 

Bracken 

Breckinridge . . 

Barren 

Butler 

Callaway 

CarroU 

Christian 

Clinton 

Cumberland ... 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

ileming 

Gallatin 

Grant 

Grayson 

Graves 

Green 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Hart 

Hickman ...... 

Hopkins 

Kenton 

Larue 

Livingston 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

McLean 

Meade 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Muhlenburgh.. 

Ohio 

Owen 

Pendleton 

Kobertsou 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Taylor 



KENTUCKY. 



844, 145 
177, 782 



6, 859, 716 



400, 000 
laO, 375 



4, 260, 375 



118,799 



462, 130 
412, 440 
950, 768 
645, 937 
% 103, 322 
2, 250, 202 
909, 568 
2, 599, 590 
332, 901 



10. 666, 858 



135, 410 
188, 105 
412, 469 
117, 429 
123, 221 



976, 694 



1,231, 
2,863, 
279, 

4, 188, 

3, 338, 

2, 473, 
1,008, 
1, 924, 

669, 
5, 384, 
117, 
1, 304, 
6,273, 
414, 
305. 
157, 
164, 
859, 

4, 474, 
1, 375, 

284, 
281, 
2, 315, 
570, 

3, 012, 
360, 
368, 

1, 086, 

2, 707, 
132, 

1, 416, 
2,262, 
539, 

1, 310, 
074, 

1,821, 
3, 392, 

2, 890, 
3,651, 
1, 648, 

240, 
1.072, 
1, 209, 



665 
455 
740 
039 
471 
939 
582 
502 
875 
137 
238 
366 
067 
840 
954 
050 
295 
700 
195 
091 
178 
704 
212 
287 
053 
983 
100 
578 
571 
293 
282 
037 
000 
381 
696 
988 
633 
670 
593 
201 
435 
401 
830 



50, 000 
25,000 
50,000 
40, 000 
80, 000 
600, 000 
175, 000 
250, 000 
180, 000 



1, 450, 000 



10, ono 

1^:5, 000 

183, 308 
130, 000 
40, 000 



488, 308 



150, 000 
984, 485 
150, 000 
600,000 
800, 000 
900, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
150, 000 

1, 500, 000 
125, 000 
100, 000 

2, 500, 000 
50, 000 
140, 000 
100, 000 
200, 000 
275, 000 

1, 220, 000 
211, 250 
20, 000 
166, 500 
250, 000 
100, 000 
80, 000 
250, 000 
160, 000 
100, 000 
465, 000 
9, 600 
40, 000 
400, 000 
60, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
200, 000 
225, 000 
800, 000 
800, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
60, 000 
150, 000 



1,000 
335 



100 

45 
100 

50 
200 
757 
300 
600 
250 



O CO 



Cents. 
25 
20 



16.3 



22 



2,402 



20 
200 
130 
170 

80 



600 



250 
700 
200 
1,350 
1, 100 
1,285 
225 
150 
175 
3, 000 
250 
]25 



100 
200 
130 
275 
550 



245 
50 
333 
425 
150 

2,666 
500 
350 
125 
970 
20 
60 

1, 000 
75 
200 
140 
300 
450 

1, 300 

1, 600 
125 
125 
100 
300 



10 

14 
10 
15 
13 
10 

6.5 

8 
10 



9.7 



Cents. 
15 
10 
12.5 

20 
16 



14.1 



7 
14 

8 
17 
13 
12 
10 
10 
12 
14 
10 
10 
12 
10 
15 
10 
15 

9 
13. 
10 
12 
12.7 
10 

12.5 

8 
16 
13.5 
11 

11.5 

12.5 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

0 
12 
17 
15 

'"i2.'5 
13 
7 
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Counties. 



I 



Todd. 
Trigg.... 
Trimblo 
Union . . . 
Warren . 
Webster., 



Kentucky — Continued. 



Total. 



Adams 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown , 

Guernsey 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Noble 

Vinton , 



Total., 



Dubois 
Porry . . . 
Spencer . 



Total.. 



Edwards . . . 
Franklin .... 
Hamilton... 

Johnson 

Pulaski 

Wayne 

White 

Williamson. 

Total.. 



Dane . 
Kock. 



WISCONSIN. 



Total. 



Boone 

Callaway 

Chariton 

Franklin 

Howard 

La Fayette.... 

Ijincoln 

Macon 

Monroe 

Osage 

Pike 

Kandolph 

Kay 

Saint Charles. 

Stoddard 

Webster 



Total . 



2, C20, 193 

3, C14, 303 
G53, 465 

2, 096, 260 
2, 035, 159 
3, 511, 049 



84, 593, 456 



102, 473 
207, 839 

1, 480, 478 
2, 687, 743 

474, 178 

2, 845, 525 

3, 963, 183 
486, 125 

2, 304, 557 
110, 739 



14, 6G2, 840 



358, 948 
224, 125 
3, 019, 970 



3, 603, 043 



500, 000 
500, 000 
200, 000 
2, 000, 000 
495, 000 
500, 000 



1,000 
700 
200 

5,000 
618 
833 



Cenfs. 
15 
12 
12 
11 

8 

8 



19, 306, 835 



30, 025 



12. 4 



18, 000 
191, 693 

2, 360, 140 
445, 500 
150, 000 
500, 000 

2, 500, 000 
275, 000 

1, 200, 000 
40,000 



120 
272 

2, 411 
495 
250 

1,000 

4, 000 
550 

1,500 
40 



19 

12. i 



7, 680, 333 



1, 100, 000 
195, 000 
2. 500, 000 



10, 638 



1, 400 
325 
6, 500 



8.5 
7 
10 



3, 795, 000 



8,225 



133, 150 
387, 362 
471, 660 
307, 013 
157, 000 
541, 605 
135, 045 
., 152, 589 



3, 285, 644 



229, 568 
645, 508 



875, 076 



149, 634 

938, 228 
2, 993, 981 
783, 270 
788, 132 
113, 735 
891, 727 
355, 767 
187, 091 
119, 617 
633, 552 
873, 776 
190, 335 
146, 754 
116, 534 
143, 162 



100, 000 
200, 000 
400, 000 
150, 000 
32, 500 
100, 000 
100, 000 
700, 000 



130 
230 



187 
65 
250 
120 
400 



11 

12 
11 
9 
12 
12.5 
10 
11 



1, 782, 500 



1,382 



10.9 



75, 000 
700, 000 



60 
700 



7.5 
7.5 



775, 000 



75, 000 
1, 238, 200 
3, 500, 000 
401, 270 

1, 000, 000 

35, 000 
3G0, 000 
350, 000 
500, 000 
150, 000 

2, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

2S0, 000 
73, 473 
54, 000 

200, 000 



135 

1, 250 
3, 000 

213 

2, 000 

50 
400 

3, 500 
1, 090 

200 



1,400 
400 



45 
250 



9, 420, 295 I 11, 216, 043 



12.5 
10.5 
12.5 

9 

9.5 
15 
10 

9 
10 
14 

8. 5 

9 

9 
10 
12. J 



11.1 



$75, 000 
CO, 000 
24, 000 

220,000 

39, 600 

40, 000 



1, 383, 948 



3, 420 
23, 961 



12, 000 
45, 000 
200, 000 
22, 000 
96, 000 
2,400 



404, 781 



93, 500 
13, 650 
250, 000 



357, 150 



11,000 
24, 000 
44, 000 
13, 500 
3, 900 
12, 500 
10, 000 
77, 000 



195, 900 



5, 625 
52, 500 



154, 775 
367, 500 
50, 159 
90, 000 
3, 325 
54, 000 
35, 000 
45, 000 
15, 000 
280, 000 
85, 000 
25, 200 
6,612 
5, 400 
25, 000 



1, 241, 971 



QUALITY. 

Dry weather cured tlie crop of the northern i3orfcion of the Connecticut 
Eiver in the field, and left it brittle. In the Hartford district there is loss 
of quality from drought. Part of the crop of Hampden, Massachusetts, 
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is of extra quality, especially where it wa^ matured early and was ware- 
housed in good order. In the Few Haven district quality is fine, but 
color various ; if this unevenness of color is lost in the sweating pro- 
cess, it will be the best crop raised since 1871. In Tolland there was wet 
weather during the culture, and very dry weather during curing, which 
proved unfavorable to the best quality. Quality is not superior in Onon- 
daga County, New York, in consequence of wet and cold weather ; it is 
only medium in Steuben, dry weather affecting the leaves somewhat, 
many of which are injured by worm-punctures. In Pennsylvania the 
crop is inferior to that of 1873 ; in Lancaster it grew slowly, and encoun- 
tered heavy rains when nearly ripe ; in Bucks dry weather prevented 
the maturing of fine leaves, and caused them to dry too rapidly, and 
contract when housed. 

The quality of the Maryland crop is nearly everywhere reported lower 
than in recent years. In Prince George^s it is deemed better than last 
year, on account of being handled at the proper time, and from favorable 
curing- weather. It was late in growth and of a dark color in Saint Mary's. 
Only 60 per cent, is of average quality in Montgomery, from injury by 
the fly, and the drought of June and July. In Howard there is much 
immature frosted tobacco. It is thick-leaved, small, and dark-colored in 
Frederick. Lateness of growth and early frosts were injurious in almost 
every portion of the State. Similar causes affected a portion of the Vir- 
ginia crop ; that planted before the 1st of June generally was very good; 
that planted later suffered from drought, and was cut when immature to 
avoid frost. While a majority of the counties return inferior quality, 
many others with a smaller area to cure or a more southern location 
claim a superior crop, as Floyd, Fluvanna, Henry, Patrick, Powhatan, 
and others. Counties in North Carolina, with few exceptions, have crops 
of more than average quality. The fly worked among the young plants 
to some extent, and drought, a severe* storm in September, and frost, 
wrought further injury. ^ 

Quality is rather below average in Tennessee, owing to a wet spring, 
drought, and ea^ly cutting to escape frost. In Eobertson about half is 
good ; a fourth was cut before it was ripe, and the remaining fourth was 
frosted in the field. In Mercer, West Virginia, superiority in quality 
was obtained by favorable weather for maturing and curing. The crop 
was good in Fayette, and fair in Kanawha, but very poor in Cabell, from 
early drought. The quality is generally inferior in Kentucky, from the 
destruction of young plants by the fly, injury from drought, causing 
imperfect growth and late maturing ; so that much was either cut im- 
mature or frosted in the field. In some places the early planted was good ; 
in Clinton, one-fourth good, one-fourth medium, and one-half poor. 
Among the exceptions are Hardin and Meade, above average in color, 
but light in weight; Hickman, very good; Larue and Clinton, early 
planted, above average ; Graves, good ; Pendleton, good fiber, well col- 
ored ; Owen, above average ; Simpson, fine ; Todd and Trigg, one-half 
excellent, the remainder frosted. 

Counties in Ohio return comparatively poor quality. Montgomery had 
one of the poorest crops ever raised. A small insect destroyed a large 
portion of the plants in Vinton. Fifty per cent, deterioration is returned 
from Monroe. Late planting and subsequent drought were prominent 
causes of poor quality. In Washington the crop is claimed to be good. 
In Indiana and Illinois the quality is quite uniformly good ; it was in 
some counties more carefully cultivated and handled than usual. Drought 
injured the Wisconsin crop. Most of the Missouri counties make favor- 
able report of quality, many indicating an improvement over last year, 
and some admitting injury from, drought. 
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VARIETIES 7A3ro^TJSES. 

Few, if any, plants are so modified by peculiarities of the soil on which 
it is grown, and by circumstances of fertilization and culture, as tobacco. 
Whether the crop is worth in market five cents or fifty per pound depends 
more upon these points than upon the variety grown. And yet there are 
many varieties, showing the most marked points of difference. Fashion, 
as to color and other points, contributes to widen the range of prices. 

-The Connecticut seed-leaf, used for wrappers for Havana fillers, and 
lower grades of fillers, or binders to cheap cigars known as seed-cigars, 
is cultivated almost exclusively in New England, i, e., the Connecticut 
Valley, from Cheshire County, in New Hampshire, to the sea. The Hou- 
satonic Valley, in Connecticut, has recently made this crop somewhat 
prominent ; and, by a superior system of warehouse classification, it 
realizes returns almost equal to those secured on the Connecticut. In 
the town of Westfield, in Hampden, Massachusetts, the Havana seed is 
grown, said to be a cross of the Connecticut with Havana ,• a plant of 
firm leaf, better flavor, and greater value for wrappers of fine cigars than 
the broad-leaved common variety. In the vicinity of Hartford are varie- 
ties bearing the names, Connecticut seed-leaf, broad seed-leaf, Belknap, 
Puritan, and Ohio broad-leaf. 

The Connecticut seed-leaf is the kind grown in New York, almost ex- 
clusively in Onondaga, Chemung, and Steuben. The best quality^is 
used &r cigar- wrappers ; and the coarser and imperfect stock is manu- 
factured into smoking or chewing, and some of the refuse is ground into 
snuffs, A cross from Havana seed is mainly grown in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, much resembling imported Cuba tobacco. 

The Maryland tobacco is of two principahvarieties, the broad-leaf and 
the narrow-leaf. The former commands a higher price ; the latter yields 
a larger quantity. Much of it is exported ; a large order is usually 
filled for the French government. It sells at a moderate price, has no 
peculiar value for wrappers, and is used for cigar-fillings, ordinary snuffs, 
twist and plug chewing, and for manufactured smoking-brands. In / 
Montgomery County a kind known as Bay tobacco is grown. QJtie Big 
Pryor variety is deemed the best in Botetourt County, Virginia 5 the 
Blue Pryor is popular in Amelia. The White-stem, a dark-colored ship- 
inn g-tobacco, is quite extensively grown in strong, heavy lands, finding 
a good market in England. The Cumberland correspondent claims that 
as* the banner county for shipping and stemming tobacco. A fine grade 
of tobacco is made from Orinoco seed. The Frederick, a vigorous grower, 
is cured to a dark " nutmeg color'," and is principally shipped to Europe. 
The crop of Montgomery has a large leaf which cures bright, and is use- 
ful for wrappers, with carefal asd^orting. The red lands generally pro- 
duce too coarse and strong a quality for cigars or fine chewing-brands, 
but suitable for shipping. Several^kinds are grown in Henry, but grow- 
ers aim to produce a bright, yellow leaf, suitable for plug chewing-tobacco. 
The new lands, and old fields on wljich fertilizers are used, yield a light 
yellow, manufacturing grade. 

The soil of several counties in North Carolina, near the Virginia line, 
is peculiarly adapted to the production of light-colored and high-priced 
wrappers. Person, Caswell, and Granville claim to " surpass any other 
portion of the United States in adaptation to the growth of the first and 
most remunerative grades of tobacco.'' ' The average price of the last 
crop in Person County is placed at 30 cents, of the Gooch, White-stem, 
Yellow Pryor, Big .Qrinoco, J/ittle' O^noco varieties. The ^rst is 
distinguished by fine texture and-small fib:^, and is ^uecessfully grown 
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on light, sandy soil, almost valueless for grain or grass, and brings from 
40 cents to $2 i)er pound for wrappers. The White-stem is second in 
quality, Yellow Pryor third, and Big Orinoco fourth. The respective 
area of each in cultivation widens in the order named, except that the 
Pryor's liability to injure from frost is driving it from the field. All 
these ax8 usually coal-cured and used for wrappers. The Little Orinoco 
is coarse grained, grown on rich soils for weight rather than quality, not 
adapted to yellowing, and air-cured or dried with wood- fires, is used for 
fillers, and sells at 15 to 25 cents. It is reddish brown in color ; some- 
times nearly black. In Caswell the broad-leaf Orinoco is most culti- 
vated, though some prefer the Yellow Pryor variety, less in weight and 
richness, but of finer texture. Light lemon-color commands the high- 
est price. The White-stem and Orinoco arc mainly cultivated in 
Stokes. 

Gadsden County, Florida, has produced for forty years a variety 
grown from seed obtained in Cuba, having a small, narrow leaf, and pos- 
sessing to a remarkable degree' the peculiar aroma and delicate fragranc^£i 
60 highly prized in the Havana cigar. Since tlie advent of Germg^n 
buyers an article was introduced which produces the " Florida wrappev," 
and Is now the main growth. Its leaves are sometimes three feet in 
length and twenty inches in breadth, of a fine silky texture, admir^^bly 
adapted to use as wrappers, the coarser leaves being used very accept- 
ably as fillers. Another variety, medium in size, introduced ^dncye the 
war, highly aromatic, even somewhat pungent, makes a strong cigar. 

There are different varieties in Tennessee, as the White Stem, Big 
Stem, Big and Little Frederick, Blue and Yellow Pryor, Orinoco, yet when 
grown several years they appear to assimilate in quality and appear- 
ance. Much of "it is curediT red or mahogany color and finds a large 
sale in European markets. 

Kentucky, the tobacco-field of America, has many varieties. That 
grown in Christian, Trigg, Todd, Logan, and in Stewart, Montgomery, 
and Robertson, in Tennessee— known to the trade as the Olark&ville dis- 
trict, though Hopkinsville is now a ri.val point for the traf&c — has a 
heavy body and is well adapted to the export trade j it is largely used 
in Germany, Austria, and the north of Europe, though a portion, is sent 
to Mexico and the coast of Africa. It has no competition in the West, 
and is only approximated on the manured lands of Virginia. The soil 
on which it is grown is limestone, wibh a deep-red clay subsoil. Its 
peculiar mode of curing contributes largely to its recognized character-' 
istics. It is cured in close barns in the course of two or three days' 
heavy firing, which gives greater body than the air-cure. The White Bur- 
ley is a favorite in many counties, among which are Bracken, Fleming, 
Pendleton, Grant, Shelby, Trimble, Kenton, and others. This is cured 
of a bright-yellow color, and is used for cutting into "fine-cut," and 
sometimes for wrappers. Old land, well manured and cultivated, will 
yield a heavy shipping-tobacco from almost any variety ; and a red or 
black oak soil will make a bright wrapper from the same varieties. 
Fleming County is working excTusively for the cutting-trade. Good 
chewing grades are made from the^ YeUow Pryor and the Long Green in 
Hardin 5 and the Pryor is also thjB favorite variety in Hart, in Muhlen- 
burgh, and in Adair. The Littte Frederick is most grown in Clinton. 
The one sucker variety, producing only one sucker to the leaf, is favor- 
ably regarded m Adair, Clinton/, Hart, and other counties. Cumberland 
produced good shippiog-leaf • Hickman grows shipping- grades used 
largely in plug-tobacco 5 th?A of Hopkins is manufacturing and ship- 
ping, and about one-fourtlx/of_the.crop, is.made.-into.strips;, and.ship 
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piDg-ieaf is prominent in Logan, sought by English and Frcncli buyers, 
for wrapping and manufacturing purposes. Thore are many other names 
of assumed varieties, but tlie above are among the best known. 

The leading variety in Montgomery, Ohio, the Baltimore Cuba, is 
from seed sent out by this Department. It has a long and broad leaf, 
and when properly cured makes good wrappers. " This seed has been 
worth millions to the county,'' says our correspondent. The white 
tobacco, grown in Adams County, is used for wrappers and fine-cut. 
The Monroe crop is similar to the Maryland tobacco, and goes to Europe 
for smoking-tobacco. It is used to some extent in the manufacture of 
cigars. The Connecticut seed-leaf and the Kentucky are the best varie- 
ties in Vinton. In Spencer, Indiana, the Pryor is grown for fillers and 
black wrappers, and the White Stem and Twist-bud are shipping-leaf sorts. 
The White Eurley and Yellow Prior are favorite varieties in Edmunds, Illi- 
nois ; in Johnson, three kinds are grown, the Pryor, the Big Shoe-string, 
and Big White Stem, the two latter yielding most 5 that grown in Southern 
Illinois is mainly used for fillers and wrai>pers and in the cutting-trade. 
The Crown-leaf, in Eock County, Wisconsin, is exported, though choice 
lots are taken at home for wrappers and binders for cigars. The Yellow 
Pryor appears to be largely grown in Missouri for the shipping-trade. 
The Little Erederick, Twist-buci, Long Green, and Fine Small are other 
desirable varieties, the latter liked by many experienced and careful 
growers. That grown in Boone County Ibr exportation ranks high as a 
chewing-tobacco. 

KOTATION. 

A sort of irregular rotation is to some extent practiced in the Con- 
necticut Valley. In the vicinity of Hartford it is customary to take off 
from one to three crops of tobacco, then a hay or grain crop, followed by 
grass for several years. Lower down the valley rotation is observed to 
some extent, and the general testimony accords therefor better returns. 
Our Hampden (Massachusetts) authority deems the quality better if 
repeated crops are taken. 

In the Onondaga (New York) district a clover sod, with a good spring 
growth, and fifty to sixty loads of manure per acre, all well turned under 
and reduced to a fine tilth, is thefav'orite soil for tobacco-planting. Wheat 
is the next crop. Sometimes crops of tobacco are repeated, with eighty to 
one hundred loads of manure per acre, but more than two or three crops 
are indicative of bad farming. In Steuben the preferred order is clover, 
corn, tobacco. In Lancaster, which county produces a large proportion 
of the crop of Pennsylvania, tobacco is preceded by corn and followed 
by wheat. The rotation in York is similar. Quite uniform Maryland 
practice is to follow tobacco with wheat. In Calvert County it is grown 
every third year, the crops being clover, tobacco, wheat. It is preferred 
in Charles to Save it follow corn rather than " a fresh fallow.'' JNTew land 
in Frederick, after a crop of tobacco, is sown to wheat, then grass. Three 
crops are sometimes taken from new land in Montgomery, but further 
continuous cropping results in larger plants of inferior quality. The 
regular three-year rotation is generally practiced in Prince George's, 
though some planters prefer the four or five year plan. Where new 
land is taken for tobacco in Virginia, two or three consecutive crops are 
usually taken, followed by wheat, afterward clover or grass. In old 
ground the common rotation is clover, tobacco, wheat 5 in some counties 
wheat precedes tobacco ; where only two fields are used, which get all 
the manure from stables and cattle-pens, the crop is only alternated with 
wheat. Corn comes in between tobacco and wheat in Patrick, In some 
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counties a year or two of fallow comes after wheat 5 in other counties a 
rsimilar rest follows two or three consecutive crops of tobacco on new 
land. New land is preferred in North Ca.rolina, and soils peculiarly 
desirable for particular kinds and qualities of tobacco are selected with 
great care. No attempt at rotation is reported from Florida. A sys- 
tematic course of cropping is by no means the rule in Tennessee. Wheat 
is most frequently growii after tobacco, but corn or other crops some- 
times occur in succession. On new land wheat is sometimes grown 
between^ two crops of tobacco, followed by a similar period in corn, 
wheat, and clover. Old ground is manured for the tobacco-crop. Fer- 
tilizing for tobacco is virtually unknown in West Virginia. Wheat, as 
elsewhere, is usually adopted for the succession, followed by clover, on 
the best-managed lands ; but the more careless farmers follow with pro- 
miscuous cropping until the land is exhausted and turned out to grow 
mullein, pennyroyal, and rag-weed. Some sort of rotation is deemed a 
necessity in Kentucky, though some counties do not practice it 5 it is held 
that to grow the crop on the same ground two or three years in suc- 
cession would everlastingly ruin it;" also that it cannot be successfully 
grown on timothy-sod ; but that it may be cultivated in successive crops 
by sowing rye and turning under in spring when a foot high. The pre- 
ferred course appears to be tobacco, wheat, clover 5 if longer, two years 
in clover. In Ohio several crops are in many cases grown in succession ; 
sometimes two of tobacco, two of corn, and one of wheat, and then grass 
or tobacco again } in other places tobacco, wheat, clover, as in other 
tobacco-regions. Farther west, where new lands are abundant, tobacco- 
growing is either confined to such lands, or alternated with wheat, with 
Irttle thought of any regular couyse of rotation, 

CULTURE-AND - CURING. 

A comparison of the local modes of culture and curing reveals great 
differences in the modus operandi of tobacco-husbandry. 

The cultivation in Cheshire County, New Hampshire, substantially 
the northern limit of Connecticut Valley tobacco-growing, is essentially 
the same as in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The soil is a warm, 
sandy loam, manured with ten or twelve cords of stable-manure and 
two to five hundred pounds of guano per acre, harrowed in. The surface 
is ridged up to bring the manure around the plant. Sometimes the 
ground is lightly marked with the plow, and guano or superphosphate 
01 lime placed in the hill. When the plants are set they are mulched 
with straw or hay to prevent their withering. In Hampden, Massachu- 
setts, ten cords of good manure, horse-manure preferred, are applied. 
At the time of transplanting, which occurs from the 5th to the 25th of 
J une, the land is plowed, and then a light furrow is cut, sowed with 
300 pounds of guano or superphosphate, and covered with ridges, leav- 
ing the rows somewhat elevated. The Havana plants are set 18 inches 
by 3 feet, the seed-leaf 2 feet by 3. The yield of the former does not 
equal th^t of the common sort. The seed is usually sown In April in 
Connecticut, in a carefully-prepared seed-bed liberally manured with a 
rich compost or concentrated fertilizer. Horse-manure for the field- 
culture is obtained as far as possible, and supplemented with any avail- 
able well-decomposed farm-yard manures, and also with Peruvian or 
fish guano, superphosphates, wood-ashes, bone-dust, tobacco-stems, and 
other fertilizers. The ground is plowed and harrowed sufuciently to 
pulverize and mix the fertilizers. The plants are set in Hartford County 
Irom July 1 to July 10, in rows 3J feet apart, and from 18 to 25 inches 
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in tfee row. The best cultivation is given ; the seed-blossoms and all 
suckers are broken off ; the plants are cut in August or September and 
left on the ground to wilt 5 then bundles of five to seven plants are strung 
on a lath, four feet long, and hung in the curing-house in tiers. 

The district known as the Housatonic Valley comprises all of Litch- 
field County, five towns in Fairfield, two or three in Berkshire, and one 
in New Haven. Low prices have reduced the acreage to a lower figure 
than for eight years past, and the product is estimated at 3,500 cases, 
of which Litchfield produced 3,000 on about 1,000 acres. This district 
has had considerable experience with special fertilizers, and the condn- 
sion is reached that tbey aid the growth of the plant while injuring its 
quality. At the present time most of the crop is grown with barn-yard 
manure, yielding a product of better color and texture, and one that 
comes out of the sweat better than that made with such special fertil- 
izers. In New Haven the main resource for fertilizers beyond the com- 
mon use of farm-yard manure is a double-refined poudrette. In Tolland 
the liberal use of horse-manure, say eight to ten cords, with 350 pounds 
of guano per acre, is deemed sufiicient to keep up soil-fertility without 
rotation. 

The main reliance in Onondaga, New York, is upon clover-sod and 
farm-yard manure, though various kinds of commercial fertilizers have 
been used. Our correspondent says, " Three acres of tobacco will require 
the manure accumulated from 100 to 200 acres." In Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, the tobacco-section is Falls Township, along the Dela- 
ware Eiver, where the surface is nearly level, and the soil a rich, dark, 
sandy loam. During the winter 35 loads of manure per acre, brought in 
boats from Pliiladelpliia at $1.25 per load, are spread upon the fields, 
and plowed under at a depth of 4 to 6 inches as soon as frost is out, and 
left till about May 20, when the soil is well pulverized and worked into 
hills 3 feet apart each way. A compost of well-rotted manure is applied 
in the hill. Fertilizers are believed to injure the burning qualities of 
the leaf, and their use has been discontinued. The culture is similar to 
that of cabbage, until the leaves ure 0 inches in width, after which the 
fields are gone through two or three times per week in search of worms, 
which do not increase in abundance from year to year. The crop should 
be cut in twelve weeks from planting. In Lancaster, the largest to- 
bacco-county in Pennsylvania, plants are set 20 inches apart in the rows, 
which are feet apart. The culture is about the same as for corn 5 
the soil is kept well pulverized and free from weeds. Farm-yard ma- 
nure is the main fertilizer, which, is so extensively used that other crops 
suffer from lack of it. 

In Maryland, seed is germinated from January 1 to March 15, in a 
well-prepared bed, enriched with barn-yard manure and Peruvian guano. 
As the plants attain the size of a man\s hand tliey are transplanted when 
the earth is moist from rain. The distance apart varies somewhat, 2J 
feet each way being the usual distance in several counties 5 in some 
cases 3 by 2 feet ; in Prince George^s 3 by 3 feet. In Calvert the land 
is well fertilized with farm-yard manure, guano, and superphosphate. 
When the plants begin to grow, the crust around them, with the starting 
grass, is scooped av/ay with the hoe 5 this process is called weeding. 
Subsequent cultivation consists in stirring the soil every eight or ten 
days with a one-horse cultivator, as long as it can be done without in- 
jury to the leaves. When the blossoms appear the top is broken off, 
and the plant is aliov»^ed to stand until mature, when it is cut and hung 
on poles in the barn to cure. Suckers are broken oif and worms killed 
during tlie growth. It is cut between August 20 and October 20, tbe 
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first cut being tlie best. In Prince George's, growers prefer to plow 
botli in fall and sirring. They want very rich beds to start the plants, 
but do not care for heavy fertilizing of fields. They use guano. Turner's 
Excelsior, and the Old Dominion fertilizer. In Saint Mary's 20 to 30 
loads of manure with 300 pounds of superphosphate per a^re are spread 
in drills. 

The housing and curing is thus reported in Calvert : When the leaves 
are sufQciently njature, and soft from moist weather, they are stripped 
from the stalk and tied up in small bundles, care being taken to keep 
the several qualities separate. When in proper condition these bundles 
are packed in hogsheads for market. Nearly all the crop is air-cured 5 
a few planters use the curing apparatus of Bibb & Co., and by proper 
care and attention produce a superior article. In Montgomery, when 
cut it is hauled to the house and hung on sticks 4J feet long. On one 
end of these sticks is an iron spear, on the point of which the plants 
are pressed, while the other end is made fast in the house, and thus 
about ten plants are strung upon each for curing, the sticks being hung 
10 to 12 inches apart upon poles. Fires are kindled beneath the tobacco, 
which is hung 10 feet above. The curing process requires great experi- 
ence to secure the desirable color, and caution to prevent the burning 
of house and tobacco together. The fires are kept up till the tobacco is 
thoroughly dry. It is stripped from the stalks in damp weather and 
assorted, usually making four grades, yellow, spangled or red, ground 
leaf, and tips. 

The following extracts from Virginia returns give a variety of infor- 
mation on culture, fertilizers, and curing : 

Amelia : Land is sometimes, but not often, checked, or laid off both ways. When 
not checked the beds are thrown np with two furrows of a double- turning plow, and 
usually about 250 pounds applied to the acre of some one of tbe commercial fertilizers 
in the market ; everybody uses diiferent, changes every year, and alternately praises 
and blames. All agree in this, that there is no money in the use of them, either in 
the first or any subsequent crop ; all agree that the commercial fertilijzer has been a 
curse to the land instead of any benefit. What little stable-manure is raised is spread 
on the land before marking off. The ridges being up, hands with fiat hoes pass 
along, and at intervals of 2^ to 3 feet strike oft' the crown of the bed and press it 
with a short blow from the fiat of the hoe. In May or Jane, so soon as a rain has 
fallen and a ^' season has come," the plants are set, one in each hill. They live easily, 
and if the plants are of tolerable size, and no insects attack them, stand is secured 
without difficulty. So soon as the plants give signs of growth in their new places, a 
3 or 5 tootti cultivator is lightly run twice between the rows, one tooth being guided 
as near to the line of plants as possible without covering or disturbing thorn. Hoes 
follow, gently breaking the crust around the plant. This is a weeding operation, and 
if omitted serious consequences sometimes follow. Fields under a nice i;iin and warm 
sun become as a carpet in one week, with a grass hero called " crab-grass." It in- 
closes the plant and cannot be removed without imminent risk of death to it. This 
is the critical period, and if passed in safety the planter regards his croi") safe. After 
this, unt Jl the 25th of August, the ground is kept stirred with shovel-plows, aud kept 
level, or nearly so. The plants being now up, " primed" and " topped,-' single-turn 
plows are put in with four furrows to the row, the soil thrown up as high around 
each plant as the plow will heave it. By some this is not deemed sufficient, and 
they cause hoes to pass over the field, drawing the soil still higher up around the 
stalks of the plant. This sometimes proves of great benefit. The wiuds of the equi- 
nox, accompanied with soaking rains, are prevented from throwing the plants down 
into the mud. After this last hilling no further cultivation is required. The last of 
August and the whole of September is spent in quest of worms. Apvomatiox : Culti- 
vated chiefly on newly-opened land without fertilizers, and upon lota with farm-yard 
manure. Botetourt : For old land, deep i^lowing, hilled with a two-horse plow. Our 
best farmers say it pays well to use a fertilizer, dropping a small quantity in the hill. 
Caroline: The beds for seed require the same preparation as for cabbnge-bcdg ; sow as 
soon after the 1st of January as the ground is in order ; transplant as eoon as the plants 
have sufficient roots to sustain them ; say the last of filay or first of June. When the 
crop is planted out early, so as to ripen before the frost, and is kept clear of graps and 
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worms, we never fail to make a fair crop. Various fertilizers are used ; the one gen- 
erally preferred is a preparation for tobacco by the Old Dominion Fertilizing Company, 
Richmond. Chesterfield : Land well plowed, stable-manure spread, listed both ways, 
the hills 3 to 3} feet apar'c each way, flattened with the hoe ; in season for the plants 
as early as they are largft enough ; and a bud in May is worth a plant in June ; " un- 
ceasing vigilance required in August and September to prevent its ruin by worms. 
Cumberland : Our leading idea is, to make a heavy, rich, long j)laut, either very early for 
the stemmcrs, or later in the season for shipping. The soil and climate are remarkably 
suited to tobacco, au^a by heavy manuring and thorough cultivation, 2,000 pounds -p^i 
acre may be raised. Dinwiddw : Plow the land early in winter ; in April spread on it 
all the manure we can find, from stable, farm-yard and pig-sty, and plow it under ; 
cross-plow and harrow early in May ; mark off hills 3^ feet apart and fertilize at the 
rate of 300 to 500 pounds per acre, by hand or driU ; then bed up the land, four fur- 
rows together, mark across 3 feet apart, and chop and smooth with the hoe midway be- 
tween the checka. Plant as early as practicable after the 10th of May. When ready 
for topping, the best farmers always prune off the small leaves at the bottom, and 
break out the bud, leaving 8 to 12 leaves, according to the strength of the land or the 
time of topping. If planted any time before the 12th of June the farmer can select his 
own time for cutting, but if later he must beware of frost, or cut his crop green. We 
use all kinds of fertilizers. Peruvian guano acts better than any other. Our barns 
are principally built of round logs, the spaces being pointed with clay-mud to make 
them close. These are considered the best for curing, as they retain the heat better. 
To make dark stripping, or fillers, we commence firing as soon as the tobacco is housed, 
and keep the fires up for three days. It is only rich, strong land that makes this class / 
of tobacco. To make red wrappers or fillers we put the tobacco in the barn, allowing 
plenty of space, and using no fire except in very damp or rainy weather to prevent 
mold. This tobacco is grown on almost any variety of soil, the richer the better. To 
cure bright wrappers, plant on light-gray soil in fair condition as to fertility. Let the 
tobacco ripen on the Mil before cutting ; if the weather permits, scaffold three days in 
the sunshine, then put in the house and start fires of charcoal, slow at first, and grad- 
ually increased to the desired temperature ; keep the heat at this point until the leaf- 
stem and stalk are thoroughly dried. Wrappers cured by this process are known as 
" coal-cured wrappers," and sell for 40 to 120 cents per pound. Fluvanna : A great 
portion of so-called fine, or high-priced, tobacco is grown on light-gray granite land. 
This is of a light yellow or brown color and- rarely grows to a large size. It is often 
planted on new ground or lands that have grown up in pine. We have also strong, 
heavy lands on the Rivanna and James rivers which produce a coarser and larger 
growth of tobacco adapted to what are called strippers, and wanted for the English 
market. Our most successful tobacco-growers use fertilizers at the rate of 300 or 400 
pounds per acre, with or without farm-yard and stable manure. Hcm^ : Old ground 
not often planted in tobacco more than once ; new ground twice. Stone flues are gen- 
erally used in curing, but charcoal-curing is growing in favor. Louisa : The two prin- 
cipal things are, to get the plants out early in May, if possiJble by the 15th, and to 
keep the crop well worked. An early stand insures against irost. The most popular 
fertilizer is that known as Gilham's but it is sold too high, $70 per ton. It is gen- 
erally sown at the rate of 300 pounds to the acre, and with a small amount of stable- 
manure acts well. Lunenburgh : Land for raising the plants is prepared by thoroughly 
burning in the latter part of December or early in January ; the seed sown soon after. 
In a favorable season the plants are large enough for transplanting about the 
first of May. For the crop new or fresh land is usually taken. To insyre a good stand, 
the transplanting must be in wet weather. Alontgomery : Seed-beds prepared in Jan- 
uary and February by burning the ground thoroughly; the earth and ashes well 
mixed and pulverized ; the seed brushed in ; the ground tramped or packed, and cov- 
ered with a thin layer of brush. A wet season is indispensable for setting the plants. 
When the tobacco attains a sulncient size and number of leaves, the lower leaves are 
stripped off to the height of about eight inches, and the top taken off, leaving eight or 
ten leaves growing on the stalk. No fertilizers are here used. Nelson : Soon as the 
plant is large enough it is topped from eight to ten leaves, after taking off three or 
four of the bottom leaves. Soon as topped it begiiis to throw out suckers or sprouts 
just above each leaf. Then comes " the tug of war " to keep the crop clear of suckers 
and horn -worms. This requires the entire crop to be gone over, and each plant care- 
fully examined about once a week. Fertilizers — such as bone-phosphate, Eureka 
tobacco-fertilizer — are used to some extent ; but stable manure is universally pre- 
ferred, as being cheaper and more reliable. The ripe plants are cut out from time to 
time as they ripen, and are either hung up in the sun for two or three days, or carried, 
as some prefer, immediately to the house. After wilting for several days, and until 
yellow spots begin to show on the leaves, slow fires are made under the tobacco, and 
gradually increased until the leaf is entirely cured. Poivhatan : Stable or cow-yard 
manure is generally spread on the land, and plowed under in the fall, and the land 
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refallowed in tlie last of April or first of May. The mosii popular fertilizers are the 
Pacific soluble and Gilham's tobacco-fertilizer. Pittsylvania: Commercial fertilizers 
are used. It is supposed that barn-yard manure will not'-produce as fine quality of 
tobacco as some artificial fertilizers, though it is acknowledged that most of these are 
not beneficial to the land. Prince Edward: As the season advances the plants are 
pruned and topped lower, leaving a smaller number of leaves,vin order to bring a uni- 
form ripening, as far as practicable. The tobacco is cured by making fires of logs on 
the floor of the barn, extending across the floor, and four or five*feet apart. Peruvian 
and soluble Pacific guano are most used. Soft gray land is selected for the plant-beds, 
and prepared for the seed by burning with wood cut for the purpose. Spoitsylvania : 
Peruvian guano and other fertilizers are extensively used. Old land manured makes 
a thicker, heavier leaf than fresh or new land from the woods. New land will produce 
only three-fourths as much in quantity as old. Not half the tobacco-growers put out a 
single plant, the fly having destroyed all the plants ; but a few made better crops 
than for years. When the tobacco-bed was made beside a running stream, and a 
ditch cut around the bed, making it on an island, the plants escaped the fly. 

The coal-cured tobacco of North Carolina is cut when it begins to yel- 
low in the hill. In the barn it is first heated gradually until the leaf is 
nearly cured, when the temperature is raised to 175^, and kept at that 
point until the cure is complete. Heavy fertilizing is avoided for the 
bright, charcoal-cured, high-priced grades, to obviate the danger of a 
dark color and bad bloom from too much sap. On this account it is 
grown usually on new land, in a light, gray soil, for two consecutive 
years after the removal of the forest, with a small quantity of fertilizers, 
if necessary, to give the plants sufiBcient size. In Warren, seed-beds are 
made by burning a moist, rich bottom, dug thoroughly four to five feet 
deep ; the seedis are raked in quite shallow, the bed trampled with the 
feet, and covered wibh brush. Well-decomposed stable-manure is freely 
applied as a top-dressing to the plants, to keep up a high temperature, ' 
to hasten growth, and prevent the depredations of the fly ; and in some 
cases, tobacco-stalks, chopped fine, Peruvian guano, hen-manure, and 
hog-hair. While fertilizers of all sorts are used in field-culture, the 
main reliance of the best farmers is found in farm-manure and wood- 
ashes. 

In Gadsden, Florida, " the heretofore prevalent opinion that freshly 
cleared land was essential to the production of a fine quality of tobacco 
is fast giving way as the result of experience, it being found that Suc- 
cessive crops may be grown on the same land without any deterioration 
in quality, so long as the fertility of the soil is maintained at its original 
standard and it is kept from being fouled with grass and weeds. 
Usually upon lands appropriated to tobacco no fertilizers are used for 
the first and second crops 5 after that a compost of barn-yard manure 
and cotton-seed, applied in the hill, is found to give the best results. In 
cultivation, if a lighter article is desired, the plow may be dispensed 
with after breaking up the land, and the cultivating done with the hoe. 
If a thick, heavy leaf is desired, the plant is topped so as to leave 
twelve or fourteen leaves ; if a lighter article, it may grow until it be- 
gins to throw out the seed-branches.'' 

Fertilizers are little used in Tennessee 5 growers in certain counties 
have scarcely heard of their use. New land is their main neliance. In 
Smith, where the soil is very fertile, " the practice of the tobacco-raiser 
has been to begin at the bottom of the hill, clear off a few acres, put 
them in tobacco from year to year till they become exhausted, and then 
go up the hill a few acres higher ; thus wearing out, as it is called, and 
too truly, one field after another, until the tobacco-growing part of the 
county, which is a little more than half its area, is greatly exhausted." 

In West Virginia tobacco is grown almost exclusivdiy on recently- 
cleared land, the best crop being obtained the second year, without fer- 
tilizers, and a »sure crop of wheat.foUows.. 
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Kentucky, the great tobacco State, is thus reported on the points of 
culture and curing : 

Adair : The best piece of ground the farmer has is set apart for. tobacco. It has for 
a loDg time been the habit to clear up a piece of woodland and plant it in tobacco 
until it is too poor to produce that crop ; but since most of the good timbered lands 
have been cleared out, the farmers use manure to produce the crop, generally placing a 
good spadefbl in each hill. If the season is wet, manure increases the crop greatly ; but 
if dry, it burns it, and is not of much use. Ballard : No fertilizers used. Bracken : We 
use no fertilizers except well-rotted stable or barn-yard manure, which does well on old 
land. But new ground is best for tobacco, except for the finer qualities, and to this end 
farmers are constantly clearing up new land and ojd thickets and waste-places for fresh 
soil. Christian : The best lands are selected, as tobacco wiU not grow to any profit on poor 
land. Manure from the farm, but no fertilizers used. Clinton : No fertilizers except 
stable-manure. Cumberland : A large amount of our tobacco is cured without firing. 
Edmonson : Generally new ground is used for tobacco and then planted in com. Flem- 
ing : The CBop from new land is always superior in quality, and farmers endeavor to 
clear up a sufficiency for i|;. Orant : No fertilizers used. Grayson: My neighbor's 
ground and mine were about equal in condition, planted about the same time, and the 
crops grew very much alike until topping, worming, and suckering commenced. Dif- 
ference in management after that caused the following results : My six acres made 
T),600 pounds ; his twelve acres, 5,300 pounds. Graves : The best tobacco raised on new 
land. No commercial fertilizers used. Hardin : Grown on new ground , without any fer- 
tilizer. Hart : Generally raised on new ground, and no fertilizer used. Stable-manure 
is used on thin soil. Let it stand until thoroughly ripe ; cut and handle very care- 
fully ; house immediately in close barns ; place several charcoal fires in each room, and 
keep them up until the tobacco is perfectly yellow, or, as some term it, white — the 
lighter the better. Then increase the fires, and continue them until the stem is per- 
fectly cured and dry. This produces a fine wrapping-leaf, worth 20 cents to $1 per 
pound. Flues and other modes of curing have been much used, but all growers who 
have tried it now conclude that the method of charcoal-curing is preferable to all 
others. Henry : The very best lands available are selected ; new laud preferred ; but 
• frequently a series of crops is taken from a newly-cleared field before it is too much 
exhausted to render further cropping in tobacco profitable. Then it is put in small 
grain and grasses, and is soon renewed. No fertilizers are used. Hickman ; No fertili- 
zers are used, as the ground used for tobacco is mostly fresh land, and seldom planted 
in tobacco more than two years. Hopkins : No fertilizers used. Larue : No fertilizers 
on new ground ; on old, stable-manure weU rotted. Rarely grown on the same land 
more than twice. Livingstmi : Mostly grown on new land ; when on old, it is enriched 
by barn-yard manure. Logan : Farmers use little or no commercial fertilizers. They 
select new ground, or the best old they have, and use as much manure in the hill as they 
can scrape up from the stable, barn-yard, &c. Mason : Generally cultivate new ground, 
and use no manure ; or, if any, stable-manure. Marshall : No fertilizer, except barn- 
yard or stable-manure, when raised on land which has been cultivated a few years. 
Generally raised on firesh laud. McLean : When old land is used, barn-yard manure is 
put in the hill or spread ; no other fertilizer used. Meade : Generally clear up fresh 
land, but some plant on old by using manure from the stable. Ohio : Fertilizers seldom 
or never used. Fresh ground is generally selected and cultivated iu tobacco three years, 
and then some other crop is cultivated.' Owen : Fine tobacco must be grown on fresh 
but thin land ; usually an oak-growth is best adapted to it. Nothing is used in the cur- 
ing except to let it hang under a shed where it is not exposed to sun or rain. No fer- 
tilizer used. After being cleared up, the ground is usually put in tobacco two or three 
years, and then not again till after years of rest in grazing. Pendleton : Generally cul- 
tivated on new ground; no fertilizers used. Bodertscn : use no fertilizers ; either plant 
on new ground or sod-land. Four-fifths raised is on the former, which will stand two 
crops in succession. Shelby : Generally, though not exclusively, cultivated on new or 
fresh lands. White-oak lands are the best for a fine article. No fertilizer is used ex- 
cept stable-manure, and that seldom, as its product is a dark, coarse article, not very 
salable. The plants are not allowed to blossom before they are topped, as recom- 
mended by writers on tobacco-culture ; it would be too exhausting to the plant ; topped 
as soon as they have as many leaves as wiU mature before frost. If set out early, 
twelve to sixteen leaves are left ; if late, a less number. If the season is not too wet, 
fire is seldom used in curing in the tobacco-house. Simpson : No fertilizers used ex- 
cept barn-yard manure and wood-ashes. Todd : Stable-manure is used on old lands. 
Follow clover with tobacco when we do not have &esh-cleared lands. Trigg : Usually 
set in ground newly cleared, but latterly farmers are rotating their crops ; tobacco 
first, then wheat, with clover and timothy ; the third and fourth years the hay is cut 
and the land pastured, then planted in tobacco again. No fertilizer except stable- 
manure made on the farm is used. Warren : The best land is generally selected for the 
crop, and barn-yard manure only is used. Webster : Well-rotted stable-manure the 
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ODly fertilizer used. Boone: No fertilizers used. Gallatin: Generally planted on new 
land or old soil, and no fertilizers used. Bad peculiarities mostly proceed from bad 
culture : First, neglectiDg too long to tliorouglily work tbo plant after setting, causing 
it to run up in a spimlling manner and the main stalk to harden and make no leaf. 
In such case the best plan is to cut the plant-off at the ground, leaving one leaf and 
bud for a second plaot, which, properly car^d for, may yet make good tobacco. A sec- 
ond cause is too much wet weather after the plant starts to grow, causing it to " French," 
as we term it : the leaf thickens, grows very narrow, dagger-shaped, frequently not 
broader than a case-knife, and often as many as fifty leaves on a plant, all of them 
spread out on the ground. In this case the best plan is to pull the x)lant up, as it is 
worthless. Carroll : The White Burley takes its name of " white" from the peculiar 
whitish appearance of the plants just before maturity. There is nothiog different in 
the mode of cultivation from the old kind, except that it is desirable to plant on new 
ground. The plants then grow rapidly and mature before the sun has lost its full 
warmth, thereby insuring the light and bright color which is so desirable with pur- 
chasers. The beds should bo sown as soon as the ground is dry enough to work, the 
land well prepared by plowing and harrowing, a ridge made by throwing three fur- 
rows together, three feet apart, and marked across same distance, that the crop may 
be mainly cultivated with the plow. The plants are topped at from twelve to twenty 
leaves. The time for cutting can only be learned by experience, but will be indicated 
by the breaking of the leaf when pressed between the fingers. After it is cut and hung 
on scaffolds out of doors, it should remain so, exposed to the sun, for ten days, or until 
the leaf has acquired a bright yellow hue. It must then be put under cover, in a house 
not ventilated, so that there may be no danger of " house-burning." This kind of 
tobacco has been sold this year at from $15 to $25 per cwt., and often as high as $50, 
when prepared for market with care. 

Fertilizers are not used in Ohio when new land is cultivated ; farm- 
yard manure is preferred, and used almost exclusively in most tobacco 
counties for old land. In Yinton County, after stripping off the leaves 
in the field, hauling to tightly-constructed houses, and stringing on 
strings with a flat needle, and curing three days with furnace-heat^ the • 
stock is ready to take down and pack for market. 

In Indiana, also, farm -yard manure is required for old ground, on which 
the largest crops are secured. In most tobacco-growing counties air- 
curing is practiced, first on scaffolds and then in houses. Hickory lands 
are in great request for tobacco. Very rarely are fertilizers used in Illi- 
nois, fresh lands being mainly employed, yet farm-manure is used some- 
what upon fields long cultivated. Curing is done in open barns, or on 
scaffolds, and in houses. 

Missouri tobacco is largely grown on fresh soil, land being plenty, and 
the culture given to this crop being an excellent preparation for wheat 
and other crops. If a fine quality of manufacturer's' leaf is wanted, a 
thin soil is selected on oak and hickory uplands. If more than two 
crops are taken, inferior quantity and quality result. In rich soil, on pin^ 
oak land, a dark, heavy article is grown. Fertilizers are scarcely ever 
used 5 on a small portion of the area, always in old ground, farm-ma- 
nure is applied. Glover-sod is also cultivated profitably in tobacco. 
The old mode of curing is largely practiced 5 in some districts charcoal- 
curing has been introduced, with increase of price to the extent of 25 to 
50 per cent. What is called the " Yankee plan " has been adopted by 
some — stringing the leaves with a needle and fastening the strings to 
the ends of the sticks. 

MA-RKETINa. 

Some of our correspondents make note of the mode of packing and 
marketing. The crop of Litchfield County, Connecticut, was mainly 
bought, hanging on the poles, at 20 cents per pound. It is mostly de- 
livered at the packing-houses of New Milford in bundles of 8 to 12 
pounds, where it is sorted into four to six qualities, and packed in cases 
of 375 to 400 pounds each ; and, during the months of May and June, 
undergoes a sweating, and becomes ready for market in August and Sep- 
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tember. Much of the last crop ia Toiiaud County" was sold before curing 
at about 35 cents. Little of the 'Eew York production was sold until 
February. 

In Maryland, the strippiDg is done through the winter and spring; 
packing into hogsheads during spring and summer; and about one-half 
is usually sent to market as early as August. A portion of the finer 
qualities is used in this country, but most of the crop goes to Europe, 
where much of it is used for smoking. The Montgomery County pack- 
ages vary from 500 to 1,000 pounds. 

The fine tobacco of North Carolina is mostly taken to local manufac- 
tories in a loose state. The coarse grades are, in part, sent in the same 
manner, and a portion is packed in hogsheads, under pressure. The 
Warren County crop is packed in hogsheads of 1,200 pounds, and sold 
in Virginia, at Petersburgh and Eichraond. 

The Eobertson County, Tennessee, crop goes mainly to Germany, 
France, Italy, and to Africa, except a small quantity of very fine dark 
wrappers taken by home manufacturers. In Barren County, Kentucky, 
after stripping, it is tied in bundles of twelve leaves each, and put into 
hogsheads holding about 1,500 pounds, In Christian, it is assorted gen- 
erally into two classes, known as leaf and lugs, two-thirds to three- 
fourths being leaf and the remainder lugs, packed into hogsheads of 
1,400 to 2,000 pounds, according to quality. In Simpson, most of the 
crop is sold in the hand to speculators. Most of the western tobacco 
is exported. 

THE EXPORXATIQN. 

The following table relative to the quantity and forms of the exportation of iohacco is 
compiled from the Treasury statistics of trade and navigation. 



Tears. 



Leaf-tobacco. 



Pontids. Dollars. 



Manufactured tobacco. 



Pounds. Dollars. 



Cigars. 



Thous. Dollars. 



Snuff. 



Pounds. Dollars 



1856. 
1857. 
185G. 
1859. 
18G0. 
1861., 
1862. 
1863. 
1864., 
1S65. 

lefio. 

1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870., 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 



190, 826, 248 

184, 803, 065 
200, 020, 504 
181, 527, 630 

185, 748, 881 
215, 667,-004 
234, 936, 892 
213, 995, 176 
318, 097, 804 



12, 221,843 
20, 260, 773 
17, 009,767 
^21, 074, 038 
15, 906, 547 
13, 784, 710 
12, 325, 356 
19, 752, 076 
22, e4p, 936 
41, 592, 138 

29, 456, 145 

19, 620, 159 
22, 898, 823 

20, 552, 943 
21, 100, 420 
19, 908, 797 
24, 13«, 166 
22, 689, 135 

30, 399, 181 



10, 008,606 
7, 456, 666 

11, 210, 574 
14, 912, 811 
17, 697, 309 
14, 783, 363 

4, 071, 963 

7, 025, 248 

8, 586. 494 
7, 294, 165 
6, 515, 709 

9, 601, 142 
10, 470, 024 



1, 809, 
1,447, 

2, 400, 

3, 334, 
3, 372, 

2, 742,' 
1, 068, 

3, 384, 
3, 603, 
3, 439, 

1, 794, 

2, 795, 
3, 100, 
2, 759, 
1,5S2, 
2,022, 
2, 511, 
2, 627, 
2, 537, 



978 
3, 713 
7, 398 

0. 104 
1,870 

439 
365 

1, 433 
197 
215 

2, 490 



27, 314 
140, 266 
179, 746 
144, 169 

70, 350 

15, 519 
9, 584 

53, 043 
6, 648 
7,764 

24, 473 



86, 055 

50, 401 

37, 245 
239, 148 

39, 923 

51, 405 

38, 839 
44, 924 
28, 277 
93,159 
18, 920 
24. 342 
11,393 
31,497 
'20, lul 
18, 7-24 
15, 0!32 
12, 196 
15, 710 



20, 050 
11, 526 
10, 109 

68, 090 

11, 354 
17, 703 

7,914 
13, 633 
16, 813 
39, 129 

7, 981 

12, 576 

8, 730 
20,252 

226 
n, 683 
5, 241 
7, 462 
7, 092 



Nearly hll exported is in the form of leaf-tobacco, being taken largely 
by European governments which hold the tobacco-trade of their re- 
spective realms as a government monopoly, and restrict home cultiva- 
tion, authorizing the growth of tobacco by special permits to a limited 
extent. The increase in this foreign demand has been marked for the 
past five years. The advanced price of the present crop may cause a 
reduction of the foreign shipments of the year, but there is a sufficient 
surplus of the crop of 1873 for all the demands of foreign trade. 
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WHEAT-BEILLIIfG YS. BEOADCASTmG. 

Among the current local and special investigations wMch the 
machinery of the statistical division makes peculiarly practicable, an 
attempt has been made to settle the question whether the drilling of 
wheat is followed by better results than broadcasting, and, if so in a 
majority of situations and circumstances, the degree of such resulting 
benefit. Jt seemed a question somewhat one-sided, yet there was no 
agreement as to the measure of tlie superiority of drilling, and there 
were those claiming to be good cultivators who offered proof of the 
greater profit of broadcasting. The causes of difference in opinion 
are clearly presented in this investigation — famishing another proof 
that no agricultural rule is without esceptiona^ and none is invariable 
in results under all circumstances. 

The use of the drill for winter-wheat has become so prevalent that 
many intelligent people think the practice of sowing broadcast by hand 
has become quite obsolete. It is by no means the case. Information 
acquired through our correspondence shows that of the entire winter- 
wheat area, 47 per cent, only is put in with the drill. 

" Does drilling tend to prevent winter 'Idlling of wheat f *' Eepeated tes- 
timony in the affirmative has been received from our correspondents 
which has commanded nearly universal acquiescence. Occasionally the 
negative has been assumed by writers for agricultural papers. In re- 
viewing the deliberate utterances of our own correspondents, testimony 
has so accumulated as to settle the question beyond a peradventure. 

Opinions are found to differ relative to the amount of benefit derived 
from drilling in different soils and seasons, but the general fact of ad- 
vantage is afi&rmed by nearly all. The amount of advantage, expressed 
as a percentage, is estimated variously ^om 5 to 100 per cent. Calcu- 
lated with reference to the quantity grown in each county, the average 
of all these estimates of increase is 10 per cent. 

In the principal wheat-growing counties of New York the benefit is 
acknowledged freely. In Genesee 15 per cent, is deemed a low estimate 
of its advantage. In Onondaga drilling is regarded as the only proper 
way to i)ut in seed } a great protection against winter-frosts, and saves 
one-fifth of the seed." In Steuben and Wayne the croj) is 50 per cent, 
better than that broadcasted ; in Livingston and Ontario 10 per cent. 
"A better growth in the fall " is reported from Monroe. lii fourteen 
years' trial drilling proved a benefit in every year but one," says our 
Wyoming correspondent 5 similar statements coming from Erie and 
other prominent counties, and from many which have a smaller area in 
wheat. The majority in Niagara, a county which sometimes produces 
a million bushels, think drilling prevents winter-killing, though some 
prominent farmers do not admit it. 

Testimony is in the same direction in New Jersey, with the sole excep- 
tion of the return from Monmouth. In Burlington an exception is nat- 
urally enough made relative to marshy land, where winter-wheat could 
scarcely be expected to survive the effects of submerging and freezing. 
Of county reports from Pennsylvania, only three deny positively the 
winter protection of drilling, Lehigh, Clinton, and Union, In Lehigh it 
is said that wheat is worse killed where it is drilled. It is deemed 
an undecided question in Bucks, Chester, and Westmoreland. Drilling 
in Washington " prevents winter injuries to such an extent that portions 
of fields drilled last fall for testing this question produced fair crops, 
while portions broadcasted failed entirely.'' "A larger straw, better 
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berry, and kii*ger yield," are results of drilling in Luzerne. It is ac- 
knowledged in Delaware that it saves seed, yet some farmers still doubt 
the economy of drill-culture. In Snyder, last season, "nearly all the 
broadcast sowing was frozen out, while that drilled had deeper root and 
did much better.'^ Our Wyoming correspondent " in fifteen years' expe- 
rience, on a farm of 250 acres, never lost an acre of drilled wheat." 
Maryland reports indicate the superiority of drilled crops without a 
positive exception. Those from Yifginia maintain a similar unanimity. 
The King George correspondent declares drilled wheat the best " from 
the coming up to the reaping." In Xelson "drilled wheat is held to be 
proof against winter-killing if put in early," and even if late, is better 
than broadcast. A greater advantage on clay than on sandy soils is 
indicated in several localities. 

In the cotton States drills are almost unknown. A few have been 
introduced into Texas, and in parts of Tennessee they are more numer- 
ous and deemed a decided advantage. In West Virginia and Kentucky, 
wherever used, they are credited with enhancing the supply of wheat. 

Without exception the reports from Ohio acknowledge the benefit of 
the drill ; in Williams only the qualification is added, " some doubt it." 
In Hardin a nearly double product is claimed; in Morrow "recent re- 
sults of drilling have been more efficacious than ever before known ; " 
in Highland it is found more beneficial in connection with deep plow- 
ing ; in Hancock the recent product of drilled wheat ranges from 20 to 
47 bushels per acre. The Logan correspondent says : " There are ex- 
ceptional seasons, in which broadcast wheat does not winter-kill to any 
appreciable extent, but I should estimate that, on an average, drilled 
wheat will feave the advantage of broadcast in withstanding the winter 
siege to the amount of 20 per cent, of the crop, Eeasons : It is more 
uniformly placed at a depth that enables it to anchor its roots deep in 
the soil ; and the ridges that the drilling leaves on each side of the 
wheat-bed are, by degrees, precipitated on the young plants by the 
same alternate freezing and thawing that lifts the wheat, thus making 
use of the same means, at the same time, to counteract its injurious 
influence." A correspondent in Michigan, representing Livingston, 
says : " It does not prevent winter- killing, but rather increases it, 
the land being very flat, the furrows holding the melted snow." All 
other counties report a belief in drill-culture as a preventive of win- 
ter-killing. Its superiority in seasons of autumn drought is repeatedly 
claimed. Throughout Indiana the testimony is *the same. Laporte alone 
says "No," but adds that the soil is sandy, and that wheat, either drilled 
or broadcast, escapes winter injuries. In one county, Perry, not a 
wheat-drill is found, but they are used very generally throughout the 
State. It is said in Franklin : " None but old fogies sow broadcast 
here, and they are scarce. No fact in agriculture is better established 
than that drilling grain is a great improvement on broadcasting." The 
drill is credited in Eipley with an increase of 4 or 5 bushels per acre ; 
in Jasper, with 5 bushels on Idw land, and 2 on high ground. Of 
thirty-two counties reporting relative to winter- wheat in Illinois, there 
is not a positive dissent to the theory that drilling is a winter protec- 
tion. The benefit in dry seasons is emphatically asserted, and attrib- 
uted to the deeper planting and the pulverization of the seed-bed by the 
drill. In Macoupin drilled wheat is assumed to bo a sure crop, while 
that sown broadcast will ^v^inter-kill to some extent every winter, and 
probably entirely one winter in every three. In Clay County the ad- 
vantage is stated at 15 per cent., though it is admitted that no benefit 
is received on certain clay soils that be(U)me early saturated and " run 
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level." It is admitted in Lawrence tbat wheat, often a good crop when 
drilled, is a failure when broadcasted. In Washington broadcasting 
never yields half a crop/' and is abandoned. In Eichland many de- 
cline to x)lant wheat unless it is drilled," and it is stated that the crop 
has been doubled since the drill was introduced. The Schuyler corre- 
spondent reports an experiment in which three acres drilled yielded 18 
bushels per aero, while seven acres broadcasted were not worth har- 
vesting. 

In Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, there is no winter- wheat grown 
worth considering. The general belief in the liability to winter injury, 
whatever the mode of planting, is strong. In some counties of these 
States there is a small portion of winter-w^heat sow^n, and in several of 
these the advantage of drilling is conceded. In Lee, Iowa, which pro- 
duced 95,326 bushels of v/inter-w^heat in the census year, it is said that 
" last winter the drilled wheat stood the winter well and produced a 
good crop, wdiile that sown broadcast was so much v/inter-MUed as 
hardly to pay the expenses of harvesting." 

In Missouri, returns cover forty-seven counties, of which only one 
(Platte) reports drilled wheat as unreliable as broadcast. In Benton 
<^ the only way to secure a crop " is by the use of the drill. In Chariton it 
insures almost certainly a full yield, while broadcast w^heat is often but 
half a crop; and in certain soils in Franklin it doubles the yield. 
" Drilled wheat is scarcely injured ; broadcast wheat is half winter- 
killed," says the correspondent in Greene. In Marion " last winter a 
marked difference appeared. Kearly every crop of broadcast proved a 
failure, while many crops of drilled yielded 20 to 25 bushels per acre; 
generally a difference of 30 per cent, in favor of drilling." In La Fay- 
ette, during the last season, all drilled wheat made fair returns, while 
at least 50 per cent, of broadcast did not make a fourth of a crop." In 
Stone the advantage is placed at 33 per cent, if the drills run north and 
south. The explanation is, " when the drills run north and south, the 
sun at noon strikes the furrows on each side, thawing the frozen sides, 
and the dirt falls in and keeps the roots covered." 

The verdict of Kansas is decidedly in favor of the drill. Very few 
counties give opposing testimony. Marion objects. "'Dickinson says, 
*^A11 wheat winter-killed last winter f and Lincoln reports drilled 
wheat winter-killed worse than broadcast." Droughts in autumn, which 
are not unfrequent, are less injurious to wheat where the drill is used. 
From Nemaha the report is, '^'Five per cent, of drilled w^heat is killed ; 
30 per cent, of the broadcast." In Cherokee gxeat destruction of 
broadcast ; 15 per cent, of the drilled." In Coffey 50 per cent, of the 
acreage is drilled and 95 per cent, of the product. In Montgomery 
" nearly all the broadcast is killed." In Shawnee the preference is ex- 
pressed for drills running east and w^est, because the prevailing winds 
are north and south, and the injury from displacement of earth is less. 
A farmer in Jefferson says he once put in 80 acres of winter- wheat, and 
" got 27.73 bushels to the acre." His neighbors sow^ed broadcast, and 
" not one had good wheat." He says he has " raised four crops in suc- 
cession without winter-killing," while his neighbors have had their crops 
" frozen out." 

Drills are not much used in Nebraska, and scarcely at all among the 
mountains or on the Pacific coast. 

The following table gives the number of counties reporting ; the pro- 
portionate area, represented compared with the entire winter- wheat area 
of each State ; the proportion of this area sown and drilled, respect- 
ively; the estimated increase <3f product by driiling-oveir'that obtained 
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by Bowing 5 and the estimated quantity of seed used per acre, respect- 
ively, in these modes of seeding : 



I Area, repre- 
sented. 



States. 



;Now York 

■New J orsey — 
Pennaylvahia 

Delaware 

jSitarylana 

Virginia , 

Nortb Carolina 
South Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee - 

"West Virginia . 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon , 



era 



Percentage. 



50 
45 
30 
2(5 
24 
G2 
97 
♦99 
'99 

9i! 

99 
98 
100 
96 
58 
92 
39 
49 
24 
49 
62 
55 
51 
98 
81 



Seed per aero. 



l.SO 
1.95 
1.74 
1. 75 
1. 70 
1.44 
1.07 
1. 00 

i.on 

1. 00 
1.25 
1.18 
1.10 
1. 20 
1. 53 
1. 36 
1. 57 
1. 62 
1.52 
1. 48 
1.52 
1. 49 
1.5(} 
1.33 
1.50 



l.tiO 
1. 60 
1. 49 
1.50 
1.43 
1.21 
.S3 
.70 
.00 



.90 



1.10 
1.S3 
lAl 
1.S3 
L 40 
1.24 

1.21 
1.23 
1.25 



1. 21 



The proportion of spring-wheat sown is about 40 per cent, of the 
whole croj). It is grown mainly in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
almost to the exclusion of fall-sown wheat in those States. Michi- 
gan, though as far north as either, produces almost exclusively 
winter-wheat, owing to the modifying influences of the surround- 
ing waters, and perhaps in some degree to the soil, much of which 
has good natural drainage. One-third of the crop of Illinois (in the 
northern counties) is spring- wheat. A small portion of that of Kansas 
is sown in the spring, and nearly all of that of Nebraska. California is 
anomalous in wheat as in everything else. Wheat can be sown all 
through the summer to sprout when rains fall, or it may be put in all 
through the rainy season till spring. In point of fact, the planting sea- 
son has actually a range of several months. The little grown in the 
]!^ew England States is nearly all spring-wheat. In the Middle and 
Southern States, and in the Western States not named above, fall-sow- 
ing is almost the exclusive practice. A little is sown in the spring in 
!New York and Pennsylvania. 

A considerable portion of the farmers of New England, including 
some of our correspondents, have never even seen a drill. One report 
from Vermont (Grand Isle) makes the yield of diilled double one year, 
while the next showed little difference. In Aroostook, Maine, new land 
often yields 20 bushels per acre with broadcast sowing. 

The use of the drill is nowhere the predominant practice in the spring- 
w^heat region. Our returns cover nearly one-half of the area of spring- 
wheat, and the proportion reported drilled is found to be 39 per cent, 
in Minnesota, 38 in Wisconsin, 21 in Iowa, 11 in Illinois, 49 in Kansas, 
and 7 in Nebraska. The average i^roportion of spring- wheat drilled 
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throughout the country is 30 per cent. A still larger proportion is 
seeded by the use of some style of broadcast-seeding-machine, leaving 
the remainder to be sown by hand, mostly in lands having stumpy or 
uneven surfaces, where fields are small, or where new farms have been 
opened, and cultiv^ition attempted before the pioneer could find means 
to procure drills or seeders. A very small proportion is actually seeded 
by hand, far less than in the cultivation of winter-wheat. 

In the Eastern States, to a considerable extent in the Middle States, 
almost exclusively in the Southern States, and in the region south of the 
Ohio, hand-sowing is practiced ; and when a machine is used in putting 
in winter- wheat, it is generally a drill, very rarely a broadcast-seeder. 

Various forms of broadcast-seeders, which are a great improvement 
on broadcast sowing by hand, are used in the West. They have come 
in since drills, and for spring sowing have displaced them in many 
localities. A principal reason assigned for this preference, especially in 
corn-growing Illinois, is their better adaptation to sowing after corn, 
without plowing, which is a prevalent practice. It is slovenly but cheap, 
and a scarcity of farm-labor compels its adoption by the average farmer. 
Our Kankakee correspondent says that "farmers who drill winter- wheat 
broadcast their spring crop, and declare that corn-land harrowed in 
grows less to straw and is less liable to fall down." 

There is another ground of opposition to the drill, which is a direct 
confession of slovenly farming. It is very common in the whole North- 
west, and appears to constitute a very prominent objection. It is that 
the drill leaves between the rows wide spaces " in the best possible 
condition for the growth of every kind of weed.'' In the case of the 
corn-land, the mellow row-spaces are already full of weeds at the time 
of planting, afid their presence and future growth are the result of the 
absence of all preparatory culture, with which the drill has no connection 
whatever. As the drill alone, running among grass and weeds, over 
corn-hills, was found to be impracticable, a compromise was made 
between negligence and labor, and a cultivator and broadcast-seeder 
were combined to accomplish the least amount of work admissible at 
the lowest cost ; and as this sort of culture is the rule in the spring- 
wheat region, the seeder largely predominates, the drill being used only 
in sections where more thorough culture prevails. It is admitted gen- 
erally, throughout this region, that in dry soils the drilled wheat, which 
is put in at a uniform and greater depth, gives more satisfactory results. 
In Dane County, Wisconsin, it is declared that " drilling does as well 
always, and in dry seasons better." If a dry, sandy field is late sown, 
it shouid be drilled, says the Pierce County correspondent. In Saint 
Croix it is aifirmed that " in dry ground, or when dry weather follows, 
drilled wheat produces four or five bushels more per acre." In Fillmore, 
Minnesota, a great wheat-growing county, our correspondent asserts, 
from an experience of fourteen years, that " drilling produces three to five 
bushels more per acre, with one-eighth to one-fourth less seed." In 
Olmsted it is thought " drilling is not superior to broadcasting, except 
in dry seasons." Our Houston correspondent prefers a mixed practice, 
deeming it **a good plan to drill both ways, one way east and west,' that 
the weeds may be more shaded, an& then cross-drag to scatter some of 
the grain." In McoUet the drill is best if fields are kept clean." In 
Freeborn the seeder "is most used, worked among grubs, stones, and 
in wet land, but the drill is best in dry soil." Similar views are reported 
throughout Iowa. Four-fifths of the area is sown broadcast. It is 
universally believed that the seeder is better than hand-sowing, gome 
prefer plowing in. For dry soils preference is expressed ^here, as .else- 
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where, for the drill. Our correspondent in Jasper, trom a long experi- 
ence, gives 10 per cent, preference to the drill. In Tama the seeder is 
used, but fall plowing of corn-land gives better results than spring 
plowing. In Marion, ^'drilled wheat has stouter growth of stem 5 it 
tillers better, the roots reaching moisture." Our Hancock observer 
thinks he could grow winter- wheat with drill-culture. In Leavenworth, 
Kansas, the reporter thinks the practice of drilling promotes better 
culture, as the ground must be in good order to use the drill advantage- 
ously. The importance of drilling, as a preventive of the effects of 
drought, are enforced repeatedly by Kansas correspondents. The light 
soils of Nebraska are deemed w^ell suited to drill-culture. The following 
extracts illustrate some of the main points in seeding : 

Mercer, ill. — Owing to thefacttliatnearly all our spring- wheat is sown upon ground pre- 
viously occupied by corn, and upon wLicli a drill could not work, tho crop is sown broad- 
cast. Many driUs were introduced and thorouglily tried several years since. All are 
now thrown aside to rot in fence-corneri^. I have known but one piece to be drilled in 
fifteen years, and the party doing it has not repeated the experiment. It is so seldom 
that they can be used, either for jirofit or convenience, that it does not pay to keep the 
machine. The time may be approaching when we shall adopt summer fallowing, and 
with it the drill ; but while we have the cattle of the West to stall-feed, we shall 
raise wheat, only to prepare our ground for grr^ss. 

Steely Minn. — Formerly all spring-wheat was sown broadcast. The best farmers now 
have changed to a great degree their practice. If the ground is in good working con- 
dition and clean, there is a general concurrence that drilling is best. Some use a broad- 
cast machine, because they can hurry in the early spring, and put the grain in before 
the ground is dry, even before the frost is out but a few inches. The oidy other objec- 
tion to drilling that is much urged is that it gives the weeds a much better chance to 
start and grow between the drills of 6 inches than if the seed be evenly scattered. 
This, it is acknowledged, is only occasionally the case, as in the season of 1871, when 
there was a hot, dry time in May and June, and even then weeds were perhaps as vig- 
orous and numerous in the broadcast sowing. These are the objections I hear urged, 
but the opinion is prevalent that these statements are at least but partially true, and 
that the deeper covering of the seed and the less seed necessary are both positive ad- 
vantages ; and, further, the great test, that drilled seed, on the whole, produces the 
best crop. Some farmers think that the drills only 4 instead of C inches apart would 
give better results. 

Hardin, Iowa. — I have followed both drills and broadcast seeders over hundreds of 
acres for the sole i)urpose of observing which did the best work. I find that when the 
soil is just right as to moisture, the driU covers best, hardly a dozen grains remaining 
uncovered to a square rod ; but if the soil is rather wet it loill not fall hack properly so 
as to entirely cover the seed deposited in the bottom of the furrow, and if the ground 
is foul with roots, weeds, or stubble, poorly turned under, and rather too wet, the 
X)oints of the drill-teeth clog badly. Most good farmers will say you must not sow 
your seed when the soil is too wet; which is very true in most soils, especiaUy 
clay or clayey; but everyone hereabouts who has tried it has found that when the 
time comes for sowing, the condition of the soil as to moisture, at least aslo being too 
wet, is of little consequence ; so that time seems to be the "essence of tno contract" 
more than condition of soil. I first observed this in 1867. I went twice across a field 
with a broadcast seeding-machine, making a strip one rod wide, or just half an acre. 
The ground was so wet that the horses sunk to their fetlocks at every step, and seem- 
ingly one-fourth of the grain remained uncovered, as the soil w^orked up by the seeder- 
teeth appeared more in the condition of mortar than like a proper seed-bed. So I quit 
for two days, until the sun and wind had dried out the land properly, when I resumed 
work with the same machine, same seed, and same rate of seed per acre, and finished tho 
field of forty acres in the same way. None of the land was harrowed after the sowing. 
The strip first sown came up first, looked better, and kept ahead all through the sea- 
son, showing a plain difference at a distance of one hundred rods, so much so as to 
attract the attention of almost every one who passed. Thinkiag that I had discovered 
something, I harvested the first-sown strip separate, and another strip of the same size 
also separate. The result was, the first-sown strip, half an acre, yielded eleven bushels, 
and the other strip nine bushels. Another farmer, living about three miles from me, 
made the same discovery the same season ; and every one who has tried the plan, to 
" put in their wheat in time," as they call it, without reference to the condition of the 
soil, even when hardly thawed enough to cover the seed, has confirmed the wisdom of 
the practice. 

' Zahctte, Kansas. — We have harvested but six crops from our broad, unfenced fields Qf 
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this county. The first four were sown all broadcast. The grouud was then very rough 
and the country new, and no machinery of any kind was used in sowing or harvesting. 
From the roughness of the ground, which was somewhat of a shelter to the crop, the 
stand was generally good. In our fifth crop — the sod was by this time all rotten and 
tlie ground very smooth and level — we found that by sowing it broadcast, our process 
of dragging " it in did not bury the seed deep enough, and that our violent northern 
-winds blew what little dirt there was from around the roots of the wheat, and in many 
instances blew the plants entirely out of the ground or left; them merely kanging by 
one or two roots, from which but a poor stalk or head could ever be harvested ; hence 
cur crop of 1871 was a failure in many places. In sowing our sixth crop, mauy con- 
ceived the idea of deep drilling, and from actual observation and experience the fol- 
lowing facts are evident : Wheat that is drilled deep, east and west, and not rolled 
after, is equivalent to the planting of it in small trenches and deep enough in the 
ground to draw plenty of moisture ; and as our strong winds are either from the north 
or south, they will in this case pass directly over the drills of wheat in the trenches 
without doing any injury whatever, as the roots are so deep in the ground as to be 
below the force of the winds, and the dirt on the sides is blown into the trenches, thus 
planting the roots deeper into the ground and saving it from the frosts that winter- 
till our wheat. The trenches that the drills make also answer admirably for surface- 
drainage, in connection with some main furrows that should be opened, north and 
south, with the plow, and cleaned up with the shovel. This county intends in the 
coming wheat-crop to test fully the efficiency of drilling over broadcast sowing. Of 
the last crop, nine-tenths was drilled. Nemaha: The advantages of drilling spring- wheat 
over broadcast sowing are so evident here that no farmer who can get the use of a 
drill will have his wheat ynt in otherwise. The same is true of other grains. About 
the time of spring- seeding here there is much windy weather, and the most expert 
hands fail to distribute the seed evenly over the ground, the grain coming up in thick 
and thin streaks. The thick will ripen first and produce an inferior quality of grain, 
while the weeds will grow in the thin places. The uneven depths of covering of broad- 
cast-sown grain is a great disadvantage to the crop, causing it to grow and mature un- 
evenly, while some drills leave the surface of the ground smoother and in a better con- 
dition for the harrow. In 1858, when this county first began to settle up, many of 
the best farmers tried spring- wheat broadcast, for several years, with but partial suc- 
cess. Some were nearly discouraged, but, having procured drills, the same men have 
become the most successful wheat-growers in the country, and annually market hun- 
dreds of bushels of the finest wheat. A gentleman in this town (a good farmer) for 
several years tried to raise spriug-wheat and other grain by broadcast sowing, only 
partially succeeding ; he finally concluded it was not a good country for wheat, and 
sold his farm. The i^urchaser uses the drill, and succeeds every year on the same 
ground where the other failed. The use of the drill is an advance step in the progress 
of agriculture. No country is better adapted to its use than the prairies, and the time 
is near when it will be as indispensable to the well-ordered farm as the wagon. 

Summary. — The following conclusions are presented : 

1. Forty-seven per cent, of the winter- wheat and thirty per cent, of the 
spring- wheat, or about thirty-seven per cent, of the aggregate of both kinds, 
represent the proportion seeded with a drill. 

2. Nine-tenths of the testimony given asserts the superiority of the 
drill for mnter- wheat. 

3. An average increase of one-tenth in the yield is assured by the 
use of the drill. 

4. A large majority of observers declare that, in most soils in which 
injury resulting from frost is liable to occur, drilling prevents or re- 
duces the loss. 

5. The majority assert that in certain clay soils with rolling surfaces 
some advantage accrues in surface-drainage by the use of the drill: while 
in some heavy soils v/ith flat surfaces the water freezing in the drill-far- 
row does positive injury. 

6. The broadcast seeder predominates in spring- wheat regions, be- 
cause better adai)ted than the drill to seeding in unplowed corn-fields, 
on rough surfaces, and in weedy fields. 

7. About one-sixth of the seed- wheat (or 5,000,000 bushels for the 
crop) might be saved by the exclusive use of the drill. The average 
quantity of seed used per acre in seeding winter- wheat is 1.35 bushels 5 
1.24 bushels for the drilled; l.M for the sown. 
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8. The drill is used for seeding in connection with thorough culture, 
especially in winter- wheat growing; the broadcast seeder for imperfect 
culture and rough surfaces; and sowing by hand is the method adopted 
for small patches and first efforts of impecunious pioneers. 

PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The term public domain, in its widest and most common application, 
includes the entire area of which the Government has at any time held 
the title to the soil. This title was derived from two sources: First, 
different States in the Union ceded to the General Government the lands 
claimed by them under their original colonial charters from the British 
Crown 5 secondly, vast unoccupied territories were acquired from foreign 
powers by treaty. It has ever been the policy of the Government to 
transfer its title to private owners as rapidly as possible. A systematic 
survey of the lands, being an essential prerequisite to the transfer of 
title, was the first care of the Continental Congress on receiving the first 
cession from Virginia of the territory north of the Ohio Eiver. The 
system adopted was a rectangular subdivision of the soil into townships, 
sections, and minor subdivisions by means of geographical parallels and 
meridians. Each township, six miles square, embraces thirty-six sec- 
tions, each consisting of a square mile, which in turn is subdivided into 
sixteen quarter-quarter-sections, the smallest legal subdivisions known. 
The records of the surveying branch of the public-land service are very 
complete and full, rendering it possible to state the exact amount of 
land surveyed and the amount still unsurveyed at the close of each fiscal 
year. According to the late report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land-Ofiice, the area surveyed and the area unsurveyed at the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, were as follows: 



Public land States and Territories. 



Area of public lands. 



2^ . 



a « a 

U 5 00 

lis- 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan . . . 
Wisconsin . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 
Louisiana... 

Florida 

Missouri 

Arkansas . . . 

Iowa 

Minnesota . . 

Kansas 

Nebraska . . . 
California . . . 

Oregon 

2^evada 

Washington 
Now Mexico 

Utah 

Dakota 

Colorado 

Montana 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Wyoming . . . 

Indian.. 

Alaska 

Total . 



Square miles. 
39, 964 
33, 809 

55, 410 

56, 451 
53, 924 
50, 722 
47, 156 
41, 346 
59, 268 
65, 350 
52, 19S 
55, 045 

83, 531 
81, 318 
75, 995 

183, 981 
95, 274 

112, 090 
69, 994 

121, 201 

84, 476 
150, 932 
104, 500 
143, 776 

113, 916 
86, 294 
97, 8S3 
68, 991 

577, 390 



2, 867, 185 



Acres. 

25, 576, 960 
21, 637, 760 
35, 462, 400 
36,128, 640 
34, 511, 360 

34, 462, 080 
30, 179, 840 

26, 461, 440 
37, 931, 520 
41, 284, 000 
33, 406, 720 

35, 228, 800 

53, 459, 840 
52, 043, 520 
48, 636, 800 

120, 947, 840 
00, 975, 360 

71, 737, TOO 
44, 796, ICO 
77, 568, 640 

54, 065, 043 
96, 596,123 
66, 880, 000 
92, 016, 6'iO 

72, 900, 240 

55, 228, IGO 
62, 645. 068 
44, 154, 240 

369, 529, 600 



Acres. 
25, 576, 

31, 637, 
35, 462, 
36, 128, 
34, 511, 

34, 462, 
30, 179, 
23, 909, 
29, 345, 
41, 284, 
33, 406, 

35, 228, 
35, 897, 
45, 770, 

32, 372, 

33, 805, 
15, 255, 

8, 198, 
10, 190, 
5, 486, 

5, 984, 
13, 863, 
15, 083, 

6, 784, 
3, 135, 
4,014, 
4, 748, 

22, 832, 



Acres. 



2, 558, 187 
8, 585, 650 



17, 561, 928 
6, 272, 835 
16, 264, 390 
82, 142, 064 
45, 719, 743 
62, 639, 547 
34, 606, 114 
72. 082, 455 
48, 080, ?S3 
82, 731, 9-27 
51, 196, 914 
85, 232, 159 
69, 770, 5,'il 
51,213, 207 
57, 896, 279 
21, 321, 515 
309, 529, COO 



1, 834, 998, 400 



649, 393, 052 



1, 185, G05, 348 
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From the foregoing table it appears that all the lands ceded by the 
States to the General Government, and lying within the original limits 
of the Eepublic, as defined by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783, have been surveyed. Of the foreign acquisitions east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, less than nine million acres remain unsurveyed, including 
eight and a half millions in Florida, and a small number in Louisiana. 
West of the Mississippi the public surveys have been completed in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Iowa. In Louisiana the servey is nearly complete, 
and is approaching completion in Kansas. One-third of the entire 
area has been surveyed. Of the remainder, including Alaska, it is 
probable that about five hundred million acres will never be surveyed, 
01^ account of their unfitness for agricultural cultivation of any kind. 
Ifearly one-half of the public domain available for occupancy has been 
surveyed. 

For the disposal of the public lands Congress has provided several 
methods by sale or donation. The records of this branch of the ser- 
vice failed from the beginning to show the progress and extent of 
this transfer. Several years ago an effort w^as made to ascertain the 
extent to which the Government had parted with its title to the i)ub- 
lic land, but the results were so unsatisfactory that the General Land- 
OfQce, after 1871, ceased to publish among its statistics the amount 
of land undisposed of and awaiting disposal. According to the state- 
ment in the annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, there 
were 1,376,529,562 acres remaining unsold and unappropriated. This 
can be regarded only as an approximate estimate. During the three 
subsequent years the aggregate area sold or otherwise disposed of 
amounted to 34,426,455 acres, which being deducted from the pre- 
vious aggregate, leaves 1,342,093,107 acres as the approximate area of 
public lands not disposed of July 1, 1874. 

In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois there remain only a few tracts of refuse 
land scattered through the States. In Missouri there are about 100,000 
acres 5 in Iowa about a million ; in Michigan about three millions } in 
Mississippi about four and a half millions 5 in Alabama, five and three- 
f quarter millions 5 in Louisiana, six millions; in Wisconsin, seven mill- 

ions ; in 1 iorida, seventeen millions } in Arkansas, ten millions. In the 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi a smaller proportion of 
the lands have been sold, leaving immense areas open to appropriation. 
In Alaska it was estimated by a former Commissioner of the General 
Land-Office that about 20,000 square miles or 12,800,000 acres, equal to 
half the surface of Ohio, are capable of some sort of culture. The rest 
of that immense region, according to our present information, seems 
totally unfit for agricultural settlement. In regard to the regions west 
of the Mississippi, it would be rash to assign any limit of profitable cul 
tivation and settlement. The successful treatment of some very un- 
promising regions by irrigation has exploded some dogmatic theories 
on this subject founded upon imperfect information. If we add to the 
unappropriated public lands tbe large areas still unsettled that have 
passed into the hands of railroad and other corporations and of private 
fipeculators, it is not at all improbable that we still have a body of land 
suitable for settlement about double the original area of the republic at 
the close of the Revolution. 

The appropriation of public lands during the fiscal year 1874 amounted 
to nine and a half million acres, a decrease of three and a half millions 
compared with 1873. The falling off was mostly in lands certified to 
railroad corporations, in swamp selections, and in lands granted to 
schools, agricultural colleges, and universities. The certificates to rail- 
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road companies alone sliow a decrease of 2,819,222 acres. A new class 
of entries under the timber-culture act amounts to four times the de- 
crease in homestead entries. The appropriation of public lands by 
actual settlers during the past year shows an increase of half a million 
acres in spite of the decline of immigration and the financial stringency 
of the past eighteen months. It is probable, however, that the full 
force of these restrictive causes will be more fully shown in the current 
and future fiscal years, as the disposals of the last year represent claims 
inaugurated under a stronger pressure of westward migration than now 
subsists. 

In acquiring title to the public lands, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration several important technical distinctions that have grown up 
under the laws regulating their disposal. In the first place, lands are 
classed as surveyed and unsurveyed. Land is technically unsurveyed 
until the official plat of survey of each township, after approval by the 
General Land-Office, has been received at the local office. Only incep- 
tive rights can attach to unsurveyed land, as in the case of railroad 
grants, many of which, having been made prior to survey, could only 
designate specific sections that were to accrue to the beneficiary after 
their location by legal landmarks upon the soil. Pre-emption settlers, 
who have located upon unsurveyed lands, are allowed three months 
after the receipt of the official plat of survey at the local office within 
which to inaugurate a legal record of their claims. In no other way is 
the public domain open to appropriation by private parties. 

After survey, at the discretion of the Government, lands are offered 
for public salfe by auction after due notice. Prior to this they are 
designated as unoffered land. If, after the day appointed for public 
sale, they remain undisposed of, thej' are called offered lands. They 
may by law be either reserved from sale or entirely withdrawn from the 
market. 

Lands are also distinguished as minimum and double minimum lands. 
Minimum lands are appropriable at the price of $1,25 per acre. Double 
minimum lands are held at $2.50 per acre. They consist of the alter- 
nate sections lying within the limits of railroad grants, but reserved 
from the operation of those grants. Their price is doubled on the 
ground of their enhanced value from their proximity to railway com- 
munication. 

Offered lands may be acquired at any time by a process known as 
private entry or location. The purchaser designates in writing, by legal 
subdivisions, the tract he desires to purchase, in an application filed 
with the register of the local land-office of the district within which 
the lands lie. The register then certifies this application to the re- 
ceiver, who issues a duplicate receipt for the purchase-money, one copy 
being given to the purchaser and the other forwarded, with the regis- 
ter's certificate, to the General Land-Office. If there l3e no conflicting 
claim, the land is conveyed to the applicant by letters-patent from the 
United States. Instead of paying cash the purchaser may locate upon 
the land a military bounty-land warrant, or some other piece of land- 
scrip, duly assigned. In case of double minimum land, the locator must 
pay $1.25 per acre in addition to the location of the warrant. 

Unoffered land can be taken only under the pre-emption, homestead, 
or timber-culture acts. The personal qualifications for an applicant 
under each lavr are the same. He must be twenty-one years old, a 
single man or head of a family, and a citizen of the United States, or 
a foreigner who has, in a proper court, declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen. Under the pre-emption law the applicant must 
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also sliow that lie is not the owner of 320 acres of land and that he has 
not previously enjoyed the pre-emption privileges. His first notice ot 
appropriation of the laud is actual settlement, followed by continued 
residence, cultivation, and substantial improvement of such a character 
as to indicate an intention, ho7m fide, to make the land his permanent 
home. He cannot embrace more than 160 acres in his claim. If the 
tract is q^eret^ land, he must, within thirty days after settlement, appear 
before the register and receiver and file a declaratory statement, setting 
forth his legal qualifications, his intention to make the land his permanent 
home, and that the settlement and aiiproj^riation is for his own exclusive 
benefit. Within twelve months from settlement he must again appear 
before the register and receiver, make satisfactory proof of compliance 
with the law, and pay for the land in cash or by the location of a land- 
warrant or other land-scrip. If the land is unoffered, the settler is allowed 
three months from settlement for the filing of his declaratory statement 
and twenty-one months to prove title and pay for the land. In the case 
of unsurveyed land, he must file within three months after the receipt of 
the plat of survey of the township at the local land-office, and within 
eighteen months thereafter must prove title and pay for the land. A 
failure to meet these requirements works a forfeiture of pre-emption 
rights and a loss of the improvements placed on the land. Should the 
settler die before completing the steps necessary to be taken, his legal 
representatives may perfect the claim and take out a patent in the name 
of his legal heirs. By decision of the Commissioner of the General 
Land-Office, women have the same rights as men under the pre-emption 
laws. 

The homestead-settler initiates his claim by a formal application, des- 
ignating the tract he desires to appropriate by its legal subdivisions. 
Hence he caunot appropriate unsurveyed land. He must at the same 
time file an affidavit, setting forth his legal qualifications and his inten- 
tion to comply with the homestead-law. He must then make settlement 
without delay upon the tract, not exceeding 160 acres of minimum or 80 
acres of double minimum land. After five years of continued residence, 
cultivation, and improvement, he appears before the register and receiver 
and makes proof of compliance with the law. He may delay his final 
proof two years longer. If the fees required bylaw have been paid, the 
land is patented. 

The timber-culture act of March 13, 1874, does not require settlement, 
but planting with trees one-fourth of the tract desired, never exceeding 
160 acres, and keeping it in cultivation for eight years. The applicant 
must file his written application with his affidavit, showing his legal 
qualifications, and that the land is exclusively prairie and devoid of tim- 
ber. He must, within one year from his application, break up one fourth 
of the required timber-area, another fourth within two years, and 
the remaining half within three years. One fourth must be planted 
the second year, another fourth the third year, and the remaining half 
the fourth year. The trees must not be more than 12 feet apart, and 
protected and cultivated till the close of the eighth year from his appli- 
cation, when, by filing a second affidavit, showing his compliance with 
the law and producing satisfactory proof of the fact, he is entitled to a 
patent. 

The above provisions of law evince an earnest purpose on the 
part of the Government to dispose of its landed interest to private 
parties as fast as their interests and those of the community demand. 
By liberalizing as above the terms of individual appropriation, and by 
withholding lands from public sale until settlers, under the pre-emption 
and homestead laws, have secured the choice locations, speculative 
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land monopoly lias been bafled, and by far the greater portion of tlie 
soil already disposed of has passed into the hands of actual cultivators. 

But the public domain lias also been disposed of for the purpose of 
advancing several collateral interests of civilization. About 75,000,000 
acres have been granted to soldiers of the Eepublic in various ways. 
The military-bounty acts, dating from 1847, gave away 550,182 warrants, 
covering 60,873,350 acres, of which only 25,912 warrants, embracing 
1,970,020 acres, are outstanding. Many of the latter, from improper as- 
signment, have become v/holly worthless. In aid of educational estab- 
lishments of all kinds more than 90,000,000 acres have been granted. 
Under laws granting swamp-lands to the States within which they are 
located, selections have been made to the extent of 02,906,984.56 acres, 
of which 40,378,727.29 have been patented. In aid of canal-construc- 
tion 4,405,986 acres have been granted to different States. The grants 
for wagon-roads amounted to 2,412,543.03 acres. In aid of railroad-con- 
struction the enormous area of 215,203,807.97 acres has been granted to 
States or corporations, of which, however, only 38,076,290.40 acres have 
been patented. A portion of these grants has already lapsed, and other 
portions will also fail through non-compliance with the terms upon 
which they were made. 



AGEICULTUKAL EXPOETS. 

statement of the exjjorts of agricultural products of the United States, with their immediate 
manufactures, for the two years ending June 30, 1874, collected from the 'reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury. 



Animala, living : 

Hogs No. 

Horned cattle do. . 

Horses do.. 

Mules do.. 

Sheep do.. 

All other, and fowls 

Animal matter : 

Bone-hlack, ivory-black, &c .i lbs. 

Bones and bone-llnst cwt. 

Candles lbs. 

Furs and fur-skins 

Glue lbs. 

Hair, unmanufactured 

Manufactures of hair 

Hides and skins other than fur 

Leather of all kinds not specified lbs . 

Morocco and other fine 

Boots and shoes pairs - 

Saddlery and harness 

Other manufactures 

Oil, lard gala. 

Other animal do.. 

Provisions : 

Bacon and hams lbs. 

Beef do.. 

Butter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Condensed milk 

Eggs doz. 

Lard lbs. 

Pork do.. 

Preserved meats 

Soaps, perfumed and toilet 

All other lbs 

Tallow do-- 

Wax do.. 

"VVool, raw and fleece do. . 

Manufactures of do.. 

Total value of animals and animal matter. 



1873. 



Quantity. 



99, 7S0 
35, 455 
2, 814 
1,659 
CG, 717 



1, 392, 150 
100, 185 
1, 998, 557 



42, 556 



17, 241, 746 
"'"'260,' 759 



388, 836 
10, 984 

395, 381, 737 
31, 605, 196 
4, 518, 844 
80, 366, 540 



15, 683 
230, 534, 207 
64, 147, 461 



9, 441, 891 
79, 170, 558 
374, 486 
75, 129 



Value. 



$787, 402 
695, 957 
255, 365 
172, 172 
107, 698 
14, 853 

39, 307 
167, 135 
301, 202 
3, 725, 550 
8, 754 
334, 663 
48, 795 

3, 605, 023 

4, 365, 174 
247, 711 
421, 548 
101, 943 
169, 118 
298, 731 

9, 237 

35, 022, 137 
2, 447, 481 
952, 919 
10, 498, 010 
94, 385 
4, 169 
21, 245, 815 

5, 007, 035 
575, 407 

10, 561 
657, 297 
7, 068, 471 
118, 053 

17, 624 
209, 897 



99, 806, 599 



1874. 



Quantity. 



15S, 581 
56, 067 
1, 432 
1, 252 

124, 248 



903, 823 
47, 808 
1, 995, 092 



15, 628, 285 
'"""243," 566' 



252, 577 
17, 090 

347, 405, 405 
36, 036, 537 
4, 367, 983 
90, 611, 077 



23, 749 
204, 527, 471 
70, 482, 379 



9, 345, 358 
101, 755, 631 
342, 068 
319, 600 



Value. 



$1,625, 837 
1, 150, 857 
169, 303 
174, 125 
159, 735 
30,531 

58, 121 
108, 440 
302, 277 
3, 334, 365 

12, 939 
394, 056 

33, 257 

2, 560, 382 

3, 940, 450 
232, 884 
383, 417 

98, 132 
131, 635 
203, 317 

17,285 

33, 383, 908 
2, 956, 676 
1, 092, 381 
11, 898, 995 
79, 018 
5, 239 
19, 308, 019 
5, 808, 712 
848, 246 
8, 460 
651, 282 
3, 135, 320 
113, 800 
72, 169 
124, 099 



99, 607, 669 
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Statement of tJie exports of agricultural products of the United States, ^-c. — Continued. 



Ereadstnffd and tLeir preparations : 

Barley Lnsli. 

Bread and biscuit lbs. 

Corn , bush . 

Corn-meal bbla. 

Oats bush. 

Rye do.. 

Eye-flour bbls. 

"VVheat busli. 

"Wheat-flour bbls. 

Other small grains and pulso 

Other preparations of breadstufis for 

foocl 

Rico, lbs. 



Total breadstuffs, &c . 



Cotton and its manufactures ; 

Sea-island lbs. 

Other, unmanufactured do.. 

Colored goods yds. 

Uncolored goods do. . 

All other 



r., G93, 909 
1, 194, 309, 621 
3, 585, C29 
10, 187, 145 



Total cotton, &c . 



Wood and its products : 

Boards, planks, joists, &c M ft. 

Laths, palings, pickets, &c M. 

Shingles do.. 

Box-shooks 

Other staves and headings 

Hogsheads and barrels, empty No. 

All other lumber , 

Fire- wood cords. 

Hop, hoop, and telegraph poles 

Logs, masts, and other whole timber 

■Timber, sawed or hewn cub. ft. 

All other timber 

Honsehold furniture 

"Wooden ware 

Other manufactures 

Ashes, pot and pearl lbs. 

Bark for tanning 

Bosin and turpentine bbls. 

Spirits of turpentine galls . 

Tar and pitch bbls . 



Total value wood, (fcc , 



Miscellaneous : 

Brooms, brushes, &c 

Cordage, ropes, &c lbs 

Pruita, apples, green, ripe, or dried 

other green, ripe, or dried 

preserved in cans, &c 

Ginseng lbs. 

Hay tons. 

Heinp, unmanufactured cwt 

cordage, cables, &.G do. . 

other manufactures 

Hops lbs 

Liquors, alcoholic: 

Beer, ale, porter, cider, in bottles . doz . 

In casks galls. 

Spirits distilled from grain do. 

From molasses do. 

From other materials do.. 

Wine do.. 

Oil-cake lbs 

Oil, cotton-seed gaUs 

i Linseed do... 

Essential or volatile ^ 

Seeds, cotton lbs. 

Flax or lint do.. 

All other. .1 do 

Stirch . , , A .. do 



1873. 



Quantity. 



482, 410 
11, 700, 767 
38, 541, 930 
403, 111 
714, 072 
562, 021 
8,288 
39, 204, 285 
2, 562, 086 



276, 637 



23G, 557 
2,614 
33, 441 



145, 277 
"'6,' 324' 



14, 154, 244 



1, 007, 753 



845, 162 
5, 114, 653 
43, 535 



2, 625, 529 



350, 141 
4, 557 
978 
14,960 



1, 795, 437 

3, 443 
103, 009 
654, 365 
1, 013, 062 
35, 656 

46, 715 
194, 318, 946 

709, 570 

47, 453 



4, 005, 009 
490 



6, 133, 323 



Value. 



$323, 187 
690, 832 
23, 794, 694 
1, 474, 827 
290, 575 
469, 547 
46, 129 
51, 452, 254 
19, 381, 664 
394, 890 

424, 552 
19, 740 



98, 762, 891 



2, 350, 687 
224, 892, 382 

596, 912 
1, 655, lie 

695, 500 



230, 190, 597 



4, 625, 
10, 
137, 
263, 

6, 091, 
267, 
249, 

le! 

672, 

707, 
2, 731, 

153, 
1, 727, 

237, 
1,224, 
88, 

108, 
3, 031, 
2, C67, 

177, 



25, 854, 120 



186, 819 
417, 044 
1, 091, 692 
292, 935 
318, 678 
341, 144 
110, 880 
9, 121 
275, 100 
170, 725 
272, 403 

7. 712 
30, 743 
359, G46 
469, 622 
23, 371 
48, 202 
3, 611, 562 
370, 506 
46, 087 
128, 233 
45, 486 
1,345 
1. 114, 231 
' '327,940 



C, 426, 524 
1, 352, 175, 779 
4, 625, 180 
13, 247, 142 



1874. 



Quantity. 



320, 399 
11,142, 439 
34, 434, 606 
387, 807 
812, 873 
1, 564, 484 
59, 820 
71,039, 928 
4, 094, 094 



558, 922 



228, 481 
5, 386 
28, 311 



170, 348 
""2,"72i" 



25, 209, 048 



1, 503, 626 



929, 342 
6, 784,173 
71, 920 



1, 004, 332 



400, 619 
4, 889 
1,106 
16, 239 



117, 358 

2, 697 
99, 135 
1, 803, 800 
451, 117 
20, 548 
48, 141 
215, 336, 380 
782, 067 
22, 017 



0, 303, 965 
286 



7, 435, 064 
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Siatment of the exports of agricultural products of ilie United States, tfc— Continued. 





1873. 


1874. 




Value. 


i 


Value. 


Sugar, brown lbs. 

Candy and confectionery 


212, C25 
9, 870, 738 

•a nf;.T oo^ 
O, UOO, ooU 


$19, 647 
1, 142, 824 
611, 084 
27, 873 
22, 089, 135 
7, 764 
7, 462 
2, 627, 585 

53, 616 
11, 697 
498, 291 
122, 456 
5^097 


163, 090 
9, 969, 821 
2, 447, 905 


116, 172 
1, 041, 162 
569, 972 
30, 533 
30, 399, 181 
24, 473 
7, 092 
2, 537, 782 

52, 057 
20, 784 
471. 332 
1.50, 078 
8, 122 




213, 995, 176 
215 
12, 196 


318, 097, 804 
2, 458 
15, 716 


Vegetables and their preparations : 

Pickles and sauces..., 


41, 881 


34, 105 




515, 306 


497, 413 


Total value of miscellaneous 


19, 481 


25, 348 


37, 901, 458 


45, 466, 626 








RECAPITULATION. 




1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Cotton, &c 


$47, 010, 312 
79, 51Q, 387 

221, 885, 245 
15, 820. 029 
33, 069, 081 


$77, 060, 849 
e5, 155, 523 

182, 988, 925 
21, 425, 068 
40, 139, 296 


$99, 806, 599 
98, 762, 891 

230, 190, 597 
25, 854, 120 
37, 901, 458 


$99, 607, 669 
161, 225, 939 
214, 319, 420 
27t695, 300 
45, 486, 626 




397, 306, 054 
562, 518, 651 


406, 769, 659 
549, 219, 718 


492, 515, 665 
649, 132, 563 


548, 334, 954 
693, 039, 066 


70 


74 


76 


79 



EXPORTS OF CEEBALS. 

Statement sTmti'mg Uie quantity of wheat and flour exported from 1826 <o 1874, inclusive. 



Years. 


Wheat, (bush- 
els.) 


Flour, (bar- 
rels.) 


Total wheat and 
flour, (in bush- 
els.) 


Five years ending 1865 


125, 547 
614, 145 
1,842, 841 
2, 946, 661 
10, 184, 645 
16, 446, 955 
38, 808, 573 
138, 306, 907 
81, 808, 364 


4, 651, 940 

5, 241, 964 
4, 092, 932 

6, 274, 697 
12, 284, 828 
13, 149, 518 
15, 778, 268 
19, 757, 733 
11, 454, 785 


23, 385, 247 
26, 823, 965 
22, 307, 501 
34, 320, 346 
71, 608, 785 
82, 194, 545 
117, 699, 913 
237, 095, 572 
139, 082, 289 


291, 084, 838 

34, 304, 906 
26, 423, 080 
39, 204, a35 
71, 039, 928 


92, 660, C65 

3, 653, 841 
2, 514, 535 
2, 562, 086 

4, 094, 094 


754, 518, 163 

52, 574, 111 
38, 995, 755 
52, 014, 715 
91, 510, 398 


1872 


1873 r: 


1874 




462, 057, 037 


105, 511, 221 


989, 613, 142 
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Statement slwwbig the value of hreadstuffs exported from 1826 to 1874, inclusive. 



Wheat. 


riour. 


All bread- 
stuffs. 


^112, 754 
737, 365 

1, 817, 067 

2, 900, 785 
12, 801, 093 
21, 864, 762 
53, 343, 918 

178, 470, 444 
117, 527, 424 


$24, 708, 090 
29, 347, 649 
27,231,952 
31, 056, 156 
69, 375, 741 
75, 775, 220 
104, 368, 446 
133, 356, 875 
92, 071, 717 


$42, 363, 119 
48, 095, 302 
47, 114, 914 
51, 705, 513 
142, 232, 388 
134; 181, 567 
203, 046, 397 
364, 104, 797 
236, 056, 442 


389, 595, 012 


587, 291, 846 


1, 318, 900, 499 


45, 143, 424 
38, 915, 06(f 
51, 452, 254 
101, 421, 459 


24, 093, 184 
17, 955, 684 
19, 381, 664 
29, 258, 094 


79, 403, 689 
84, 615, 041 
98, 762, 891 
161, 225, 939 


626, 527, 809 


677, 980, 472 


1,742, 908, 059 



Years. 



Five years ending 1830 

Five years ending 1835 

Five years ending 1840 

Five years ending 1845 

Five years ending 1850 

Five years ending 1855 

Five years ending 1860 

Five years ending 1865 

Five years ending 1870 

Total in forty-fivo years. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

187 1 

Total in forty-nine years 



Statem&iit sliowing iliequaniity and value of ivlicat and flour exported^ in decades. 



Tears. 



Five years ending 1830 
Ten years ending 1840. 
Ten years ending 1850. 
Ten years ending 1860. 
Ten years ending 1870. 

Total 



Quantity. 



Bushels. 
23, 385, 247 
49, 131, 406 
105, 929, 131 
199, 894, 458 
376, 177, 861 



754, 518, 163 



Yalue. 



Dollars. 
24, 820, 844 
59, 134, 033 
116, 133, 775 
255, 172, 346 
521, 426, 460 



976, 687, 458 



Statement showing the export price of wheat and flour > 



Tears. 



Wheat 

per 
bushel. 



Ten years to 1840 
Ten years to 1850 
Te» years to 1860 
Ten years to 1870 



$1 04 
1 19 
1 35 
1 35 



State7Rent shoicing the quantity and value of exports of corn and corn-meal. 



Years. 


Com. 


Corn-meal. 


Total value. 


Five years ending 1830 

Five years ending 1835 

Five years ending- 1840 ■ 

Five years ending 1850 

Five years ending 1855 

Five years ending 1800 

Five years ending 18fi5 

Five years ending 1870 

1871. 

187'^ 

1873 

1874 

Total in 49 years 


Busliels. 
3, 5.30, 710 

2, 508, 946 
1, 184, 973 

3, 474, 109 
43, 822, 153 
23, 905, 196 
27. 597, 896 
52,612,028 
47, 993, 276 


$2, 019, 926 
1, 804, 711 
873, 104 
1, 755, 002 
31, 277, 920 
17, 712, 699 
19, 789, 181 
34, 903, 365 
47, 14.3, 817 


Barrels. 
783, 408 
817, 383 
843, 930 
1, 132, 749 
2, 493, 700 
1, 121, 456 
1,291, 342 
1, 176, 607 
1,355,024 


^2, 404, 371 

2, 731, 077 

3, 471, 215 

3, 037, 021 
8, 984, 252 
4, 147, 318 

4, 917, 515 

5, 323, 270 
7, 345, 448 


$4, 424, 297 
4, 535, 788 
4, 344, 319 
4, 792, 623 
40, 262, 172 
21, 860, 017 
24, 706, 696 
40, 226, 635 
54, 488, 265 


206, 689, 287 
9, 820, 309 
34, 491, 650 
38, 541,930 
34, 434, 606 


157, 280, 325 
7, 458, 997 
23, 984, 365 
23, 794, 694 
21, 769, 951 


n, 015, 599 
212, 641 
308, 840 
403, 111 
387, 807 


42, 361, 487 
951, 830 
1, 214, 999 
1, 474, 827 
1, 529, 399 


199, G41, 812 
8, 410, 827 
25, 199, 364 
25, 269, 521 
26, 299, 35Q 


323, 983, 782 


237, 288, 332 


12, 327, 998 


47, 532, 542 


284, 820, 874 
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Statement slioicmg the cxjjorfciiion of corn OTid corn-meal in decemial periods. 



Years. 



Corn. 



Corn-meal. 



Five years ending 1830 . 
Ten years endino; 1840 . 
Ten years endiug 1850 . 
Ten years enelinj;- Ib'CO . 
Ten years ending- 1870 . 

Total in 45 years . 



Bushels. 
3, 530,710 
3, 753, 919 
47, 296, 262 
51,f03, 092 
100, G05, 304 



Barrels. 
783, 408 

1, 661, 313 
3, 626, 449 
2,413, 798 

2, 531, 631 



200, 689, 287 



11, 015, 599 



Statement sliomug the value of exports of corn and corn-mealin decennial periods. 



Pcriotls. 



riTO years ending 1830 . 
Ten years ending 1840. . 
Ten years ending 1850. . 
Ten years ending I860.. 
Ten years ending 1870. . 

Total in 45 years . 



Corn. 


Corn-meal. 


Total value. 




$2, 404, 371 
6, 202, 292 

12, 021, 273 
9, 064, 833 

12, 668, 718 


$4, 424, 297 
8, 880, 107 
45, 054, 795 
46, 566, 713 
94, 715, 900 


2, 677, 815 
33, 033, 522 
37, 501, 880 
82, 047, 182 


157, 280, 325 


42, 361, 487 


199, 641, 812 



FLOUE AND GRAIN MOVEMENTS. 

The early period at which this report was sent to press precladed 
the use of the annual reports of the boards of trade and other commer- 
cial corporations representing the leading markets of the country. The 
annual summaries prepared by commercial journals, though greatly im- 
proved in character and scope, and valuable as indicating the drift of 
trade-movements, are not very reliable as exact statements of facts 
and figures. They are too often hurried up to produce a sensation on 
New Year's day. They are also prepared with no concert of action, 
and with reference only to local views ; consequently, they are only to a 
limited extent available for general statistics. Their results can only 
be given in a fragmentary form, showing the trade-movements at eaciEi 
local center, but not the articulation of different centers with each other. 
Some represent the calendar year, others the year ending June 30, and 
still others the year ending August 31. Some embrace all freight 
passing by rail or otherwise, without handling or transhipment. 
Others, more properly, include only the freight actually handled. The 
system of commercial statistics demands two leading reforms : First, 
a more careful and sifting local inquiry for facts; secondly, a common sys- 
tem, devised by some central representative authority, by which those 
facts can be accurately embodied in general formulse and promptly 
published. The importance of such a system to our advanced civili- 
zation demands special attention and effort to secure the ends above 
indicated. 

Our flour and grain movements have enormously increased, especially 
during the last two years. Our foreign shipments of wheat, flour, corn, 
oats, barley, and rye, during the fiscal year closing June 30, 1874, 
amounted to 128,642,760 bushels, flour in barrels being reduced to its 
equivalent of wheat in bushels. The aggregate of 1873 was 92,315,152 
bushels; of 1872, 79,632,238 bushels; of 1871, 62,937,759 bushels; of 
1870, 55,827,508 bushels ; of 1869, 37,354,847 bushels. The total value 
of these exports, together with their preparations and other small 
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grains, in 1874, amouuted to $161,755,748 ; in 1873, to $99,090,831 ; in 
1872, to $85,155,523 ; in 1871, to $79,519,387; in 1870, to $72,485,775; in 
1869, to $53,256,474. The exports of 1874, compared witli 1873, increased 
nearly 40 per cent, in quantity and 63 per cent, in value. The exports 
of 1873, compared with the previous year, increased 16 per cent, in 
quantity and 16 per cent, in value ; those of 1872, 26 per cent, in quan- 
tity and 6J per cent, in value ; those of 1871, 13 per cent, in quantity 
and 10 per cent, in vahie ; those of 1870, 49 per cent, in quantity and 36 
per cent, in value. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, we exported of the prod- 
uct of the previous calendar year, including wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and rye, 8.4 per cent., against 5.5 per cent, in the fiscal year 1873, 5.2 
per cent, in 1872, 3.8 per cent, in 1871, and 3.1 per cent, in 1870. 

Of wheat, including flour reduced to bushels, the proportions of export 
to product were as follows, the percentage of each fiscal year being calcu- 
lated on the product of the previous calendar year : 1874, 32.5 per cent.; 
1873, 20.8 per cent. ; 1872, 16.9 per cent. ; 1871, 22.3 per cent. ; 1870, 20.7 
per cent. 

Of corn the percentages v/ere as follows : 1874, 3.7 per cent. ; 1873, 3.5 
per cent. ; 1872, 3.9 per cent. ; 1871, 0.9 per cent. ; 1870, 0.15 per cent. 

Of oats the percentages were as follows : 1874, 0.3 per cent. ; 1873, 0.26 
per cent. ; 1872, 0.10 per cent. ; 1871, 0.06 per cent. ; 1870, 0.04 per cent. 

Of barley the percentages were as follows : 1874, 1 per cent. ; 1873, 1.8 
per cent. ; 1872, 0.3 per cent. ; 1871, 1.3 per cent. ; 1870, 0.9 per cent. 

Of rye the percentages were as follows-: 1874, 10.3 per cent. ; 1873, 3.77 
per cent. ; 1872, 5.17 per cent. ; 1871, 0.32 per cent. ; 1870, 0.7 per cent. 

These facts show that during the years under review we have been 
perceptibly increasing the rate of export of our cereal products, espe- 
cially of wheat. That is, our surplus available for export is enlarging 
not only absolutely, but relatively; and in an increasing ratio, per annum. 
The next fiscal year, however, will show a much smaller percentage of 
export for the crop of 1874. The short crops of Europe for two years 
past explain this enormous increase in our exports of breadstuffs. The 
prospect of a good yield on the other side of the Atlantic had begun 
to react upon our shipments before midsummer. Seven months of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, show an export trade considerably 
smaller than the corresponding months of the previous fiscal year. Of 
wheat, the quantity is 35,962,629 bushels, against 45,825,549 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. The export of corn is reduced 
from 18 millions to 17 millions. 

In the marketing of our breadstuffs New York still holds the pre- 
eminence, but other cities are increasing their trade at more rapid rates. 
During 1874 there was a marked variation in the lines of transportation 
by which some sections of the country marketed their i)roduce. The 
following resinne of our leading markets will give some idea of the mag- 
nitude of our cereal trade : 

NEW YORK. 

The total receipts of wheat, (including flour,) corn, oats, rye, and 
barley, at New York, during the calendar year of 1874, amounted to 
105,387,283 bushels, against 93,544,128 bushels in 1873, an increase of 
12 per cent.; shipments, 72,070,936 bushels, against 52,564,024 bushels 
in 1873, an increase of 37 per cent. Of these aggregates 59 per 
cent, of the receipts and 89 of the shipments, or 61,903,250 bushels of the 
former, and 45,855,380 bushels of the latter, represent flour and wheat, 
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which together show an increase over the previous year of 16 per cent, 
in the receipts, and 27 per cent, in the exports. The total receipts 
of flour increased 13 per cent., and the exports 50 per cent., amount- 
ing to ^bout 60 per cent, of the total foreign export of the liscal year 
1874. Of wheat the receipts increased 17 per cent., and the exports 
20 per cent., constituting about 47 per cent, of the exports of the country. 
The receipts of corn increased 19 per cent., and the exports 71 per cent., 
amounting to about three-fourths of the entire export of the country. 
The receipts of oats declined 4 per cent., while the exports nearly tripled 
in volume, constituting about one-seventh of the entire national export. 
The receipts of barley increased 13 per cent., while the exports almost 
ceased. The receipts and exports of rye declined about 40 per cent, 
each, yet amounted to 40 per cent, of the total rye exports. The dis- 
I)roportion in the increase of exports over receipts, has left a greater 
exhaustion of supplies in New York, as is shown by the reduced stocks 
on hand at the close of the last two years. 
The flour and grain movements for three years were as follows : 





1872. 


1373. 


1874. 


Keceipta. 


Shipments. 


Ileceipta. 


Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


Shipmcn t e 


Flour and wheat do. . . 

Barley do. 

Total 


3, 012, 907 
16, 238, 433 


1, 202, 792 
13, 299, 320 


3, 546, 568 
35, 559, 870 


1, 655, 331 
27, 801, 829 


4, 017, £07 
41, 817, 215 


2, 462, 728 
33, 541, 740 


31, 452, 968 
40, 800, 939 
12, 442, 127 
491, 851 
3, 964, 441 


19,313, 280 
25, 652, 603 

32, 718 
623, 355 

17, 402 


53, 292, 710 
24, 576, 345 
11, 235, 420 
995, 447 
2, 444, 206 


36, 078, 484 
15, 410, 787 

49, 573 
1, 069, 140 

40, 040 


61, 903, 250 
29, 329, 000 
10, 792, 919 
592, 114 
2, 770, 000 


45, 855, 380 
26, 447, 807 
122, 528 
641, 661 
3, 560 


89, 196, 326 


45, 639, 358 


92, 751, 128 


52, G54, 024 


105, 387, 283 


73, 040, 936 



The total value of the flour, grain, bread, and other breadstuff's ex- 
ported from ]S[ew York during the calendar year 1874, was $81,161,763, 
including the following items : barley, $317 ; bread and biscuit, $523,633 5 
corn, $15,967,763; corn-meal, $820,158; oats, $82,381; rye, $685,982; 
rye-flour, $49,502 ; wheat, $47,873,442; wheat-flour, $14,111,815 ; other 
small grains and pulse, $765,091 j maizena, and all other i^reparations 
from breadstuffs for food, $281,679. 

BOSTON. 

The total receipts of grain, including flour, reduced to its equivalent 
in wheat, amounted to 17,608,223 bushels in 1874, an increase of less 
than 1 per cent, over the previous year. Of flour, the receipts were 
1,890,487 barrels, an increase of 5^ per cent., and the shipments, foreign 
and coastwise, 287,718 barrels, an increase of nearly 25 per cent. Of 
wheat, the receipts were 1,362,366 bushels, an increase of 54 i)er cent. ; 
the shipments were 1,062,366 bushels, an increase of 119 per cent. The 
receipts of wheat and flour together were 10,814,452 bushels, an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent.; shipments, 2,500,956 bushels, an increase of 52 
per cent. The receipts of flour and wheat constitute 61 per cent, of the 
entire receipts of cereals against 56 per cent, in 1873. The receipts of 
corn amounted to 3,303,641 bushels, a decrease of 7 per cent. ; ship- 
ments, 380,254 bushels, an increase of 133 per cent. The receipts of 
oats were 3,037,269 bushels, a decrease of 18 per cent. ; of rye, 34,273 
bushels, an increase of 3 per cent. ; of barley, 418,615 bushels, an in- 
crease of 26 per cent. 
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The receipts of the old crop of wheat were readily laarketed at high 
prices, on account of the European demand, but the prices of the 
copious new crop rapidly fell, reaching an unusual minimum. The 
quality of the wheat marketed at* Boston during the year was 
superior, especially the white wheat flours, which surpassed the 
product of any former year. ''Patent" spring flours multiplied 
during the year, realizing good prices. Some of these have 
maintained their reputation, but others have declined. Prices of flour 
ran very low, declining through the year with a slight reaction toward 
the close. The range of prices on the first day of each month was from 
$4.50 to $11 per barrel ; the closing prices were $2.50 to $3 less for the 
same grade than at the beginning of the year. Corn and oats sustained 
themselves b« iter than during previous years,- corn ranged from 82 
cents to $1.00 per bushel, and oats, 52 cents to 72 cents; rye from $1 
to $1.25. 

The grain-movement of the last three years was as follows : 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceix)ts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


Shipments. 


Wheat bushels.. 

Flour and wheat ,(lo. . . 


1, 586. 017 
402, 426 


217, 586 
151, 860 


1, 795, 272 
880, 747 


231,361 
486, 128 


1, 890. 487 
1, 362, 017 


287, 718 
1, 062, 366 


8, 332, 511 
5, 090, 755 
2, 725, 641 
13, 989 
539, 038 


1, 239, 790 
1, 673, 769 


9, 857, 107 
3, 558, 363 
3, 663, 3G4 
33, 335 
332, 849 


1, 642, 933 
162, 729 


10, 814, 452 
3, 303, 641 
3, 037, 269 
34, 273 
418, 615 


2, 500, 956 
380, 254 


















Total 








16,701,924 




17, 445, 018 




17, 608, 250 













PHILADELPHIA. 

The receipts of flour in 1874 were 40 per cent, greater than in 1873 5 
the receipts of wheat increased 25 per cent. 5 barley, 26 per cent. On 
the other hand, there was a decline in the receipts of corn of nearly 28 
per cent., of oats, 21 per cent., and of rye nearly 23 per cent. The re- 
ceipts and shipments of the past three years were as follows : 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 




987, 450 
4, 100, 800 


113. 036 
412, 761 


994, 680 
4, 372, 800 


142, 386 
1, 93S, 310 


1, 401, 700 
5, 471, 700 








Plour and wheat do . . . 




9, one, 050 
8, 137, 380 
5, 830, 400 
320, 940 
730, 380 


977, 941 
3, 462, 473 


9, 3i6, 200 
8, 233, 400 
5, 980, 5G5 
322, 600 
1, 066, 392 


2, 650, 240 
2, 002, 368 


12, 480, 200 
5, 954, 700 
4, 705, 000 
249, 091 
1, 236, 392 




























Total 








24, 117, 150 




24, 949, 157 




24,625, 383 













The flour and wheat movement exceeds that of any former year, while 
transactions in corn are less than in three years previous. The oats 
trade also shows a great reduction, making the total receipts of flour 
and grain belo_w .last year. 
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BALTIMORE. 

The flour and grain trade of Baltimore, duriitg 1874, showed a great 
enlargement. The aggregate receipts of flour and wheat consolidated, 
and of corn, oats, and rye, amounted to 24,699,250 bushels, an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent, over 1873. While the receipts of oats declined 9 per 
cent, all the other articles were handled in larger quantities. The re- 
ceipts of flour increased 17 per cent, and the shipments 32 per cent. The 
receipts of wheat increased 127 per cent, and the shipments 208 per 
cent. Of flour and wheat taken together, the receipts increased over 50 
per cent., and the shipments more than doubled. Of corn, the receipts 
increased 12 per cent., while the shipments slightly declined. The re- 
ceipts of rye increased 18 per cent. Barley was handled in quantities 
too small to excite observation. 

The production of flour by the city mills greatly increased, amounting 
to 297,935 barrels in 1874, agaiost 258,589 barrels in 1873. Since the 
repeal of the State inspection-laws, the term " city mills " has been ap- 
plied more extensively than formerly, and now includes several mill- 
properties on the Patapsco Eiver outside the city limits, the produce of 
which was formerly classed as western flour." Including these, the 

city-mill " product of 1874 amounted to 507,035 barrels. These estab- 
lishments include quite a number devoted exclusively to high-grade 
flour, which finds a strong demand in Europe and South America. 
Choice Baltimore and choice Saint Louis brands for years shared the 
supremacy of the eastern markets, but of late they have found formi- 
dable rivals in the ^'patent" spring-wheat brands of the North- 
west. Baltimore is a leading point of shipment to the South, and is 
increasing its trade in that direction. Prices, during 1874, were unpre- 
cedentedly low. Howard-street super fell from $5.50 fa) $6 per barrel, 
January 1, to $4 'S) $4.50 December 15 j western extra from $6.25 ® $7 
to $4.75^5.25 .; city mills extra from $8.25 'S? $8.50 to $6.50 'S) $6.75. 
Southern red wheat opened at $1.50 ^ $1.87 per bushel, and fell by the 
1st of November to $1.15® $1.30, with a slight subsequent reaction; 
southern white wheat fell from $1.70 fa) $1.90, January 1, to $1.15 ® $1.30, 
November 1. The prices of wheat on the 1st day of each month were 
uniformly lower than in 1873. The price of corn rose from 70 cents to 
80 cents per bushel in January to $1 to $1.03 in October, but fell to 80 
cents 'S) 85 cents in December; southern corn was in fair supply, but 
western fell ofl' greatly. Prices of oats rose from 51 cents ® 54 cents 
per bushel in January to 70 cents ^ 74 cents in June, but declined to 
63 cents <a) 66 cents in December. Eye fluctuated in price, the quota- 
tions January 1 being 90 cents ^ 98 cents and $1 ® $1.05 December 1, 
the minimum, 75 © 80 cents, being in August. The grain and flour 
movements of three years were as follows : 







1872. 


1673. 


1874. 






Ucceipts. 


Shipments. 


lieceipts. 


Shipments. 


Ucceipts. 


Shipments. 


Wheat 


.bushels.. 


1, 175, 9G7 
2, 45C, 100 


282, 553 
88, 025 


1, 312, 612 

2, 810,917 


359, 566 
1, 158, 097 


1, 539, 237 
0, 389, 834 


474, 758 
3, 556, 848 


riour and wheat . 
Corn 


.. .-do.-.. 
....do.... 


8, 3;i5. 935 

9, 045, 4G5 
1, 959, ICl 

90, 938 


1, 500, 790 
5, 157, 235 


9, 373, 977 
8, 330, 449 
1, 255, 072 
100, 519 


2, 955, 927 
C, 003, 618 


14, 086, 019 
9, 355, 467 
1, 139, 2iC 
118, 548 


5, 930, 638 
5, 959, 757 


Oats 


do.... 


r.yo 


. .do.... 








Total 


19. 431, 499 




19, 070, 017 




24, 699, 250 
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CINCINNATI. 

The statistics of Cincinnati are prepared under the direction of the 
chamber of commerce, and represent commercial years ending August 
31. The latest report published closes August 31, 1S74, and conse- 
quently embraces the movement of only a small portion of the last crops 
of cereals. The flour-trade about held its own during the last commer- 
cial year, the receipts being 9,44:7 barrels more than during the previous 
year, while the shipments declined 9,055 barrels. The loss in shipments 
is attributed to the small margin between Cincinnati prices and those 
of Eastern markets. This has cut down the Eastern trade 5 the exports 
down the Ohio Eiver have also fallen oil' slightly, but to the up-river 
ports the shipments increased 2*3,769 barrels. The trade with Virginia 
and the Southeast is enlarging. A strong and discriminating local de- 
mand has induced the production on a large scale of fine-grade flour. 
Spring-flour isalso in greater request, some brands bringing 40 to 50 cents 
per barrel more than similar grades of winter-flour. The sources of 
supply did not materially change during the year. The quality of the 
flour marketed during the last year was excellent. A new process has 
proved successful in the separation of high grades of flour from mid- 
dlings. Prices during the year, rose from $7 per barrel for family-flour 
at the beginning to $7.50, but receded to $5.20 as the abundant new 
crop made its leveling influence felt. The average price of family was 
$6.60.4 against $7.46.8 during the previous year. The average price of 
superfine flour daring the last commercial year was $5.06J per barrel, 
against $5.56^ in 1872-'73, and $6.06 in 1871-72. 

The grain-market of 1874 greatly improved, Cincinnati has been 
one of the best local markets in the Union, but of late it has shown a 
tendency to become a distributing market. Facilities of transporta- 
tion are improving, and greater energy is manifested in the prosecution 
of this branch of trade. The receipts of unmanufactured wheat increased 
42 per cent., while the shipments increased 89 per cent. The quality of 
the receipts of the crop of 1873 was below average ; the grain, having 
been poorly harvested, was light and frequently stained. The crop of 
1874, however, was in marked contrast, being in quality one of the best 
on record. The average price for red winter-wheat No. 2 was $1.37.9 
per bushel, against $1.56.3 in the previous year. 

Of corn, the receipts by rail and river increased about 20 per cent, 
and shipments over 100 per cent., the largest trade of any year in the 
history of the city. These figures do not embrace the corn brought into 
the city from the country immediately ardund. Starch-factories in the 
vicinity consumed 744,649 bushels of corn not included in the market 
reports of the chamber of commerce. The aggregate receipts of the 
city and its immediate vicinity were not less than 3,500,000 bushels. 
The shipments East and South both increased. The transactions of 
the year were quite satisfactory, embracing only the crop of 1873, 
which was inferior to its predecessor in quantity and quality. The de- 
mand was good and prices advanced. The monetary panic, occurring 
about the advent of the new crop, cut down quotations to 43 cents per 
bushel, but by a constant appreciation they rose to 70 cents before the 
close of the year ; the average was 60 cents, against 42.6 cents during 
the previous year. 

The receipts of oats fell oif nearly 10 per cent, and the shipments 33 
per cent. The returns do not include receipts by wagons, which are 
known to be quite large. There was but small accumulation of stocks 
at anytime during, the year. The first receipts of the crop of 1874 
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were clean aud well harvested, but deficieut in weight. Prices ruled 
high ; 1^0. 2, mixed, averaged 48.2 cents per bushel, against 36.1 the pre- 
vious year ; the maximum, 68, was in July. 

The receipts of rye diminished nearly 10 per cent., while the ship- 
ments increased 90 per cent. The demand was local, but well sustained. 
Prices of No. 2 averaged 92.9 cents per bushel, against 75.8 the previous 
year 5 the maximum, $1.18, was in May, and the minimum, 70 cents, in 
ISTovember. 

The receipts of barley fell off nearly 12 per cent., while the shipments 
increased at the rate of 142 per cent. It is estimated that 300,000 bush- 
els were received by wagons from the neighboring country, of which th6 
statistical authority takes no cognizance. Most of the import is for 
local consumption. A steady demand made prices high, No; 2 fall-bar- 
ley averaging $1.51:J, against 86.9 cents the iDrevious year. 

The following table shows the movements of flour and grain at Cin- 
cinnati during the last three commercial years : 





1672. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Heccipts. 


Shipments. 


Keceiptg. 


Shipmonta. 


Flour and wheat do. . 

Total 


582, 930 
762, 144 


410, 501 
323, 405 


765, 469 
660, 454 


560, 829 
412, im 


774, 916 
1, ^^21, 176 


551, 774 
783, 990 


3, 676, 794 
1, 892, 866 
1, 160, 053 
357, 309 
1,177, 306 


2,375,910 
246, 632 
230, 963 
110, 464 
26,984 


4, 687, 799 
2,259, 544 
1, 520, 979 
426, 660 
1,228.245 


3,216, 767 
324, 183 
324, 718 
61, 577 
37, 456 


5, 095, 756 
3, 457, 164 
1, 372, 464 
385, 934 
1, 084, 500 


3, 542, 860 
658, 718 
216, 660 
117, .349 
90, 683 


8, 264, 328 


2, 990, 953 


10, 133, 227 


3, 964, 801 


11, 395, 818 


4, G26, 275 



CHICAGO. 



The receipts of flour in Chicago during 1874, compared with 1873, in- 
creased 4 per cent., while the home manufacture declined 5 per cent, and 
the shipments 2 per cent. The trade of the year was dull and unpro- 
fitable. Before midsummer the certainty of an immense wheat-crop, 
both in this country and in Europe, foreshadowed a rapid decline in the 
transatlantic demand for breadstuffs. Prices in Chicago reacted so 
suddenly, that many millers and dealers changed their shipments to 
other points, especially to the eastern cities, thus forestalling a demand 
which constituted one of the main springs of Chicago trade. Flour- 
manufacture has not increased since the great fire of 1871, though new 
machinery was set at work at the close of 1874, promising a consider- 
able increase during the coming year. Complaints are made that Jill 
lately the practical operation of the warehousing system was unfavor- 
able to the milling interest. But later arrangements have been made, 
by which millers can obtain wheat by sample from any part of the 
country,. The superior Chicago brands are mostly shipped to points 
within the United States ; the medium grades go to Canada and Europe. 
The latter, known as shipping spring extras, ragged from $4 to $6 p^r 
barrel during the year, averaging $5.01. Winter-flours were in market 
in such abundance as to render them for a time practically unsalable. 
The improvements in spring-flour manufacture have enlarged the sale 
of that class, and caused it to take the place of winter-flour of the same 
gmde, and at lower prices. The flour - manufactured during 1874 
6 A 
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amounted to 251,000 barrels, against 264,363 barrels in 1873, 186,968 in 
1372, 327,739 in 1871, and 443,967 in 1870. 

The receipts of wheat increased 14.8 per cent., and the shipments 11.8 
per cent. During the early part of the year low railroad-freights caused 
a rapid movement, while prices declined slowly but steadily. But both 
the movement and the prices fell off with the opening of navigation. 
As the increased yield of Europe became more evident, buyers began to 
hold back ; and when our own plentiful crop of 1874 began to come into 
the Chicago and Milwaukee markets in great abundance, prices came 
down very suddenly. Yet, even with this great disturbance, the range 
of fluctuation was narrower than during the preceding year. No. 2 
spring ranged from 81^ cents to $1.28| per bushel, a difierence of 47 
cents against 59 cents in 1873; the average was $1.08f against $1.17 J 
the previous year. The causes which rendered the trade disastrous to 
legitimate operations at the same time removed motives to illegitimate 
combinations. Parties who had purchased largely in anticipation of 
" corners," were compelled to sell at a heavy loss. The danger of specu- 
lating upon the foreign demand was never more fully realized in actual 
experience. 

The short corn-crops of 1873 and 1874 are sufficient as a general ex- 
planation of the smaller volume of that branch of the grain-trade. The 
receipts of 1874 were 7.7 per cent, below those of 1873, which, in turn, 
had declined 19 per cent, from 1872 ; tl\e shipments of 1874 show a 
decline of 10.79 per cent., and those of 1873 of 21.8 per cent., from the pre- 
vious year. Yet, with the heavy decline in receipts, the average price 
of 1873 was 37 cents per bushel against 38J in 1872. The still shorter 
crop of 1874 raised the average of that year to 65 cents. This increased 
price gave a total value to the receipts of 1874 about 62 per cent, 
greater than in 1873. Prices in 1874 exhibited considerable fluctuations, 
reaching the maximum, 85J, in November. The dry summer was favor- 
able to the early maturity of the new crop, which, sooner than usual, 
came in competition with the old one. The market was kept during several 
months in a chronic state of excitement by combined efforts to corner " 
the crop. The decline of iron-production in the Northwest rendered 
available a large amount of cheap lake-transportation, which, accord- 
ing to commercial estimates, attracted at least 6,000,000 bushels to 
Chicago, which otherwise would have reached the Eastern markets 
through other channels. 

The oats-trade declined about 30 per cent, in both receipts and ship- 
ments. The market was disturbed by speculative movements, which 
caused both gains and losses on a considerable scale. Under the opera- 
tion of these influences, market-quotations frequently represented 
imaginary and not legitimate values. The average price of No. 2, in 
1872, was only 29 J cents per bushel, though at one time " cornered" up 
to 43i cents. The large crop of 1873 averaged 282 cents ; in 1874 the 
average was 46 cents, being " cornered,'^ in July, up to 85 cents. Ship- 
pers of oats from Chicago realized better profits than usual. 

The receipts of rye during 1874 were only 755,769 bushels, against 
1,189,464 bushels in 1873, a loss of nearly 30 per cent. ; shipments, 
339,892, but little more than a third of those of the previous year. A 
light supply with a fair demand kept stocks down to a very low point, 
bringing the trade within easy manipulation. The conservative char- 
acter of the controlling influences of the market is shown by the nar- 
row range of prices— from 77 cents to $1.01 per bushel, or 24 cents against 
35 cents in 1873, and 43 cents in 1872. The quality of the crop 
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handled here was good, the proportion of " rejected " being less than the 
average of former years. 

The receipts of barley declined 23 per cent., and the shipments nearly 
35 per cent. The expectation of lower prices was consequently disap- 
pointed. The range for Ko. 2 was from 90 cents to $2 per bushel, against 
50 cents to $1.58 in 1873, a difference of 40 to 42 cents. The market was 
greatly disturbed by speculative movements at different periods. 

The total receipts of all classes of cereals, including flour reduced to 
its equivalent of wheat, were 95,208,041 bushels, a loss of 5 per cent. 
The shipments were 84,928,572 bushels, or 8J percent, less than the pre- 
vious year. The comparative receipts and shipments of the last three 
years were as follows : 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Flonr andwiieat do. . 

Corn do.. 

Total 


1, 532, 014 
12, 724, 111 


1, 3G1, 328 
12, 160, 046 


2, 487, 376 
26, 266, 562 


2, 303, 490 
24, 455, 657 


2, 591, 525 
30, 177, 076 


2, 249, 338 
27, 353, 635 


20, 384, 211 
47, 366, 087 
15, 061, 715 
1, 129, 086 
5, 251, 750 


18, 966, 686 
47, 013, 552 
12, 255, 537 
776, 805 
5. 032, 308 


38, 703, 442 
38, 157,232 
17, 888, 724 
1, 189, 464 
4, 240, 239 


35, 973, 107 
36, 754, 943 
15,694,133 
960, 613 
3, 366, 041 


43, 134, 701 
35, 215, 041 
12, 855, 417 
755, 769 
3, 247, 113 


38, 600, 325 
32, 806, 370 
10, 777, 201 
339, 892 
2, 404, 784 


89, 192, 849 


84, 074, 888 


100, 179, 101 


92, 748, 837 


35, 208, 041 


84, 928, 572 



SAINT LOUIS. 



The flour and grain trade of Saint Louis, during 1874, considerably 
enlarged its general aggregates in spite of a decline in the receipts of 
corn and rye. The increase has been mainly in flour and wheat, both 
of which show a large advance upon the previous year. The number 
of barrels of flour manufactured was 1,581,000, an increase of 11 per 
cent. The receipts of flour manufactured elsewhere amounted to 
1,583,604 barrels, an increase of 18 per cent. The total amount of flour 
handled was 3,164,604 barrels, an aggregate of 14 per cent, greater than 
that of the previous year, and equal to three-fourths of the flour-re- 
ceipts of Kew York. The shipments were 2,967,947 barrels, showing 
an increase of 18 per cent., and equaling about three-fourths of the for- 
eign shipment of the country. Saint Louis is the greatest flour-manu- 
facturing center in the world, and is annually enlarging her enterprise 
in this direction, while her commercial transactions are increasing at a 
still more rapid rate. Yet the year 1874 is complained of in her com- 
mercial circles as a dull year. The milling interest realized but slender 
profits and found great difficulty in maintaining itself. It was aided 
by the extraordinary demand for the offal of its immense flour-product, 
which was rapidly disposed of at high prices. The prices of flour of all 
grades showed a steady decline during the first ten months of the year, 
with a partial reation toward its close. Spring extra fell from $6.75 © 
$6.25 per barrel in January to $4 ^$4.50 in November, but rallied 
in December to $4.50 ® $4.65 ^ club declined from $6.50 ^ $7 to 
$4.50 (a) $5, and rose again to $5 fa) $5.30 ; winter XX fell from $6.25 fa> 
$6.50 to $3 ^ $4.85, afterward rising to $4.55 ^ $4.70 ; family fell from 
$7.50 (a) $9.50 to $5.40 (a) $6.75, with a reaction to $5.50 ® $6.40. These 
figures sufficiently explain the embarrassment of the milling interest 
during 1874. 
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The receipts of wheat increased 28 pei* cent, and the shipments nearly 
60 per cent. The combined receipts of wheat and flour, reduced to 
wheat, increased nearly 25 per cent., and the shipments 21 per cent. 
The wheat handled in this market during this year was almost exclu- 
sively winter-grain, which was in such abundant supply that prices 
steadily declined throughout the year ; No. 2, red winter, fell from 
$1.63 per bushel, at the beginning of the year, to $1.05 at its close ; 
spring-wheat from $1.12 and $1.24 to 88 cents and 92^ cents. 

The receipts of corn fell off 9 per cent., but the market-price rose to 
an average of 70 cents per bushel during 1874, against 40 cents in 1873, 
making the money-value of the cora-trode of 1874, as well as the profits 
of the Saint Louis dealers, much greater than during the previous year. 
The close of 1874, however, showed a decline from tiic high figures pre- 
viously ruling. 

The receipts of oats show a small increase, while the prices ruled 
much higher than the previous year. ISTo. 2, white, opened in January 
at 46 and 46J cents per bushel, and gradually rose at the end of the 
year to 57 and 57J cents. The receipts of barley showed a considerable 
increase, the prices at the end of the year being lower than at the be- 
ginning. Eye decreased in quantity, but advanced in price through the 
year from 80 cents and 85 cents per bushel in January to 97J cents and 
$1.05 at the close of December. 

The flour and grain movements of the last three years were as follows: 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Ecccipts. 


Shipments. 


Eoceipts. 


Shipments. 


Wheat Inisbcls 

Flour and -wheat — hxivh cIs . 

Corn do — 

Oats tlo — 

Total do.... 


1,259, 933 
U, 007, 987 


2, 247, 040 
918, 477 


1,296, 457 
6. 165, 038 


2, 506, 215 
1, 210, 286 


1,583, 604 
7, 909, 437 


2, 967. 949 
1, 932, 126 


12, 307, 052 
9, 479, 387 
5, 4G7, 800 
377, 587 
1,263, 486 


12, 153, 677 
8, 029, 739 
3, 464, 594 
150, 208 
87, 566 


13, 067, 323 
7, 701. 787 
5, 359, 853 
356, 580 
1, 158, 615 


13, 741, 361 
5, 216,916 
3, 215. 206 
206, 052 
125, 604 


15, 827, 457 
6, 984, 916 
5, 258, 025 
234, 332 
1, 402, 669 


16, 771, 871 
4,118, 947 
3, 979, 416 
163, 720 
219, 610 


28, 895, 912 


23, 885. 784 


27, 243. 158 


22, 505, 739 


29, 757, 399 


25, 253, 564 



The manufactures of 1872 were 1,204,798 barrels; of 1873, 1,420,287 
barrels } of 3 874, 1,581,000 barrels. 



SAN FRANCISCO. 

The statistics of San Francisco are reported by harvest-years," 
closing June 30. During the harvest-year ending in 1874 the receipts 
of flour amounted to 1,878,132 quarter sacks, against 889,116 quarter 
sacks the previous year; the exports amounted to 644,710 barrels, against 
263,645 barrels the previous year. The receipts of the last six months 
of the calendar year 1874 were 274,021 barrels, of which 250,009 bar- 
rels were made in California, and 23,412 barrels in Oregon. The receipts 
of the last six months of 1873 were 308,527 barrels, of which 262,048 
were from California, and 46,459 were from Oregon. The exports by 
sea for the last half of 1874 were 219,016 barrels, worth $1,134,722, 
against 328,031 barrels, worth $2,076,426, during the same period of 

1873. During the last "^wo years a very large export wns directed to 
Great Britain, but this trade is not regarded as permanent, as it was 
the result of the short crops of Europe for two or three years prior to 

1874. A very large and regularly increasing export to China, Japan, 
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and the Pacific islands is noted. During high prices of grain in Eu- 
rope it is found that the exports of flour to that continent greatly in- 
crease, but in years of greater abundance at home, English buyers 
prefer to ship California wheat, to be manufactured into flour in Eng- 
land. The flour manufacture of San Francisco has been greatly en- 
larged of late years. High grades, which are produced in increasing 
perfection, find an enhanced home demand, while superfines are in request 
for export to Asia and Polynesia. The exports of flour, with their aggre- 
gate values, during the last four calendar years, were as follows : 1871, 
232,094 barrels, valued at 81,514,637 ; 1872, 247,088 barrels, worth $1,- 
330,391 ; 1873, 479,418 barrels, valued at $2,898,980; 1874, 535,695 bar- 
rels, valued at $3,042,900. 

Of wheat, the receipts of the liarvest-year ending June 30, 1874, 
were 7,829,821 centals, or 13,049,701 bushels, against 10,780,895 cen- 
tals, or 17,968,158 bushels the previous year. The receipts of the 
six months ending December 1, 1874, were 6,566,203 centals, or 
10,943,671 bushels, against 6,043,997 centals, or 10,073,328 bushels dur- 
ing the same portion of 1873. The exports of the latter half of 1874 
were 5,488,186 centals, or 9,146,976 bushels, worth $8,625,830; during 
the latter half of 1873 the export amounted to 4,706,757 centals, or 
7,844,595 bushels, valued at $9,979,811. The quantities and values ex- 
ported during the last four calendar years were as follows: 1871, 
1,311,679 centals, or 2,186,131 bushels, valued at $3,178,635; 1872, 
6,071,383 centals, or 10,118,971 bushels, valued at $10,671,004; 1873, 
9,175,960 centals,' or 15,293,266 bushels, valued at $18,658,744; 1874, 
8,054,670 centals, or 13,424,450 bushels, valued at $14,144,150. 

The sudden change in English markets to medium and low prices 
during the latter half of 1874 greatly affected the export of flour and 
wheat, yet there was a partial reaction of prices in San Francisco at 
the close of the year, in spite of the fact that the warehouses in the in- 
terior were full of wheat, a large portion of which had been withheld 
from market in anticipation of higher prices. The total receipts of 
wheat, including flour reduced to Vvheat, during the harvest-year ending 
June 30, 1874, were 15,497,305 bushels, against 19,079,555 during the 
previous year. During the latter half of 1874 the receipts were 
12,313,771 bushels, against 10,943,671 in the same period of 1873. The 
exports of the last harvest-year were 15,345,615 bushels against 
17,699,370 bushels the previous year. The exports of the last half of 
1874, which is the first half of the current harvest-yenr, were 10,242,050, 
against 16,663,018 bushels during the last half of 1873. The quantities 
and values exported during the last four calendar years were as follows : 
1871, 3,346,601 bushels, valued at $1,693,272; 1872, 11,354,411 bushels, 
valued at $12,001,395; 1873, 17,690,356 bushels, valued at $21,557,724; 
1874, 16,102,925 bushels, valued at $17,287,050. 

The production and marketing of corn on the Pacific coast are on too 
small a scale to attract notice in general statistics. The rye-trade was 
also very limited. The California oats-crop was ordinary in quan- 
tity and quality, but prices were kept down by heavy receipts from Or- 
egon; amounting during the last half of 187*4 to 85,335 centals. The 
receipts of the harvest-year ending June 30, 1874, were 243,400 cent- 
als, against 200.^545 centals the previous year; the exports were 
27,640 centals, against 5,437 centals the previous year. The demand 
from Australia during the latter half of 1874 greatly stimulated the oats 
movement, the total receipts for six months being 243,933 centals, and 
the shipments 52,908, The exports of the last four calendar , years Vere 
as follows: 1871, 7,832 centals, wortk $14,861; 1872, 10,170 centals 
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worth $17,983 ; 1873. 5,725 centals, worth $12,129 1874, 78,354 centals, 
worth $130,127. 

The receipts of barley for the harvest-year ending in 1874 were 
1,127,390 centals, against 981,028 the previous year 5 the exports were 
243,758, against 226,927 the previous year. A still greater increase is 
noted during the last half of 1874, or first half of the current harvest- 
year, the receipts, 912,478 centals, amounting to nearly the aggregate 
of the previous twelve months ; the exports for six months were 178,073. 
The increase in the exports arises from a demand in the States east of 
the Mississippi. In the fall of 1873 a few hundred tons were shipped 
eastward by rail, but early in 1874 the movement received a great im- 
pulse, and amounted during the year to 350,000 centals. The business 
of 1875, however, foreshadows a great reduction from exhaustion of 
supplies. The crop of 1874 was good, and its large surplus has been 
disposed of at good lirices. The exceptional eastern demand de- 
pleted the stocks available for brewing, and consequently the country 
was scoured for desirable crop parcels. All kinds of barley sympathize 
in the high prices thus created. The farmers have been encouraged to 
increase their barley acreage. The market was firm at the close of the 
year. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The comparative flour and grain receipts and shipments at the 
above-named points are shown in the following tables : 



Flour J "barrels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceipts. 


Sliipnionta. 


Eecoipta. 


Shipments. 


3ieceipt3. 


Shipments. 


Philadelphia 


3, 042, 907 
1, 586, 017 

987, 450 
1, 175, 967 

582, 930 
1, 532, 014 
1, 259, 933 


1, 202, 792 
217, 586 
113, 036 

282, 553 
410, 501 

1, 361, 328 

2, 247, 040 
247, 088 


3, 546, 568 

1, 795, 272 
994, 680 

1,312,612 
765, 469 

2, 487, 376 
1, 296, 457 


1, 655, 331 
231, 361 
142, 386 
359, 566 
560, 829 

2, 303, 490 
2, 500, 215 

479, 413 


4, 017, 207 
1, 890, 487 

1, 401, 700 
1,539,237 

774, 916 

2, 591, 525 
1, 583, 604 


2, 462, 723 
287, 718 


Saint Louis 

San Francisco 


474, 758 
551, 774 
2, 249, 338 
2, 967, 949 
535, 695 











* Commercial years ending August 31. 
Wheat, hushels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Ileceipts. 


Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


Shipments, 


Philadelphia 


16, 238, 433 
402, 426 
4, 100, 800 
2, 456, 100 
762, 144 
12,724, 141 
6, 007, 987 


13, 299, 320 
151, 660 
412, 761 
88, 025 
323, 405 

12, 160, 046 
918, 477 

10, 118, 971 


35, 559, 870 
880, 747 
4, 372, 800 
2,810,917 
860, 454 
20, 266, 562 
6, 185, 033 


27, 801, 829 
480, 129 
1, 938, 310 
1, 158, 097 
412, 722 
24, 455, 657 
1, 210, 280 
15, 293, 266 


41, 817, 215 
1,362,017 
5, 471,700 
6, 389, 834 
1,221, 170 

30, 177, 076 
7, 909, 437 


33, 541, 740 
1, 002, 36G 


Cincinnati* 


3, 556, 848 
. 783, 990 
27, 353, 635 

1, 932, 126 
13, 424, 450 











* Commercial years ending August 31. 
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Tllieaty including flour ^ reduccti to wJieat-Mshels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


licccipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Sliipmonts. 


Kcceipta. 


Shipments. 




31, 452, 968 

8, 332, 511 

9, 098, 050 
8, 335, 935 
3, 676, 794 

20, 384, 211 
12, 307, 652 


19, 313, 280 
1, 239, 790 
977, 941 

1, 500, 790 

2, 375, 910 
18, 906, 6SG 
12, 153, 677 
11,354, 411 


53, 292, 710 
9, 657, 107 
9, 346, 200 
9, 373, 977 
4, 687, 799 
38, 703, 442 
12, 667, 323 


36, 078, 484 
1,642, 933 
2, 650, 240 
2, 955, 927 
3, 216, BG7 
35, 973, 107 
13, 741, 361 
17, 690, 358 


61, 903, 250 
10, 814, 452 
12, 480, 200 

14, 086, 019 
5, 095, 75C 

43, 134, 701 

15, 827, 457 


45, 855, 2S0 
2, 500, 956 


Cincinnati* 


5, 930, 633 
3, 542, 8G0 
38, 000, 325 
16, 771, 871 
16, 102, 925 











* Commercial year ending August 31. 
Vusliels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Eeceipta. 


Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


[Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 




40, 800, 939 
5, 090, 755 
8, 137, 380 
9, 045, 465 
1, 892, 866 

47, 366, 087 
9, 479, 387 


25, 652, 603 
1, 673, 769 
3, 462, 473 
5, 157, 235 
246, 632 

47, 013, 552 
8, 029, 739 


24, 576, 345 
3, 558, 363 
8, 233, 400 
8, 330, 449 
2, 259, 544 

38, 157, 232 
7, 701, 787 


15, 416, 787 
162, 729 
2, 002, 368 
6, 003, 618 
324, 183 
36, 754, 943 
5, 216, 916 


29, 329, 000 
3, 303, 641 
5, 954, 700 
9, 355, 467 
3, 457, 164 

35, 215, 041 
C, 984, 916 


26, 447, 807 
380, 254 




5, 959, 757 
658, 718 
32, 806, 370 
4, 118, 947 



* Commercial years ending August 31. 
OatSf bushels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


KecoJpts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 




12, 442, 127 
2, 725, G41 
5, 830, 400 
1, 959, IGl 
1, 160, 053 

15, 061, 715 
5, 467, 800 


32, 718 


11, 235, 420 
3, 663, 364 
5, 980, 565 
1, 255, 072 
1, 520, 979 

17, 888, 724 
5, 359, 853 


49, 573 


10, 792, 919 

3, 037, 269 

4, 705, 000 
1. 139, 216 
1, 372, 464 

12, 855, 417 

5, 258, 025 


122. 525 




















230, 963 
12, 255, 537 
3, 464, 594 
31, 781 


324, 718 
15, 694, 133 
3, 215, 206 
17, 891 


216, 660 
10, 777, 201 
3, 979, 416 
244, 856 











* Commercial years ending August 31. 



Eye, hushels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 




491, 851 
13, 989 

320, 940 
90, 938 

357, 309 
1, 129, 086 

377, 5S7 


623, 355 


995, 447 
33, 335 
322, 600 
100, 519 
426, 660 
1,189,464 
356, 580 


1, 069, 140 


592, 114 
34, 273 
249, 091 
118, 548 
385, 934 
755, 769 
284, 332 


641, 661 


















Cincinnati* 


110, 4C4 
776, 805 
150, 208 


61, 577 
960, 613 
206, 652 


117, 349 
339,892 
163,730 



♦Commercial years ending August 31. 
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Barley J l?ushels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Keceipts. 


Sliipmenta. 


Heceipts. 


Shipments. 


Ecceipta. 


Shipments. 


Boston 


539, 038 
730, 380 
1, 177, 306 
5, 251, 750 
1, 263, 480 


17, 402 


2, 444, 206 
332, 849 
1, 066, 392 
1, 228, 245 
4, 240, 239 
1, 158, 615 


40,040 


2, 770, 000 
418, 615 
1, 236, 392 
1, 084, 500 
3, 247, 113 
1, 402, 669 


3, 500 












26, 984 
5, 032, 308 
87, 566 
314, 559 


37, 456 
3, 366, 041 
125, 004 
465, 875 


90, 688 
2, 404, 784 
219, 610 
379, 636 









* Commcrcisil years ending August 31. 



All grains, including flour ^ rechiccd to wlieai-husJiels. 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Heceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 




89, 196, 326 
16, 701, 934 
24, 117, 150 
19, 431, 499 
8, 264, 328 
89, 192, 849 
28, 895, 912 


45, 639, 358 


{^2, 751, 128 
17, 445, 018 
24, 949, 157 
19, 070,017 
10, 123, 2S27 

100, 179, 101 
27, 244, 158 


02, 654, 024 


105, 387, 283 
17, 608, 250 
24, 625, 383 
24, 699, 250 
11,395, 818 
95, 208, 041 
29, 757, 399 


73, 040, 93G 


Pbiladelphia-^ 










2, 990, 953 
84, 077, 888 
23, 885, 784 


3. 964, 801 
92, 748, 837 
22,505,739 


4, 626, 275 
84, 928, 572 
25, 253, 564 



* Commercial years ending August 31 



LIVE-STOCK MARKETS 

NEW* YORK. 

The strong competition of several western cities, and the exception 
ally high prices resulting from it, diverted a considerable portion of the 
usual live-stock trade of I^ew York to other points, as is shown by the 
decreased receipt, during 1874, of all classes of farm-animals, except 
beeves, which show a small increase. Commercial journals complained 
of a gross abuse in railroad transportation. Several companies, by al- 
lowing special low freights to a few live-stock operators, had enabled 
them to practically control the market. The business of supplying the 
Eastern markets thus fell, to a considerable extent, into the hands of a 
speculating ring, which speedily exhibited a characteristic disregard of 
the public interests. The widest margin of profit was found in the 
transportation of cheap cattle, with which the market was overstocked. 
This system discouraged both the production and the consumption of 
superior beef, and partially demoralized the cattle trade. The roads in 
the Yanderbilt interest withdrew from this arrangement, and reduced 
the freights somewhat below actual running expenses, making them 
uniform. The other companies were forced to come to the same terms, 
which, during the latter half of 1874, seem to have been faithfully ob- 
served. Hence the transportation part of the problem has been satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Cattle. — For wholesale slaughterers, as well as for retail butchers, the 
cattle trade of 1874 has been worse than for many years. .There was a 
serious falling off, both in weight and quality of beeves, the reason for 
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wiiich IS given above. Many financial failures, some of them quite ex- 
tensive, were chronicled during the year. Other embarrassments are 
also complained of. 

The total number of beeves marketed during 1874 was 451.033,. an 
increase of 11,289 over 1873. The monthly receipts were as follows: 
January, 31,G19 ; February, 30,017 ; March, 36,G35 ^ April, 34,314 ; May, 
34,958 ; June, 45,954 ; July, 35,360 ; August, 49,494 ; September, 39,257 ; 
October, 45,587; November, 44.203; December, 29,560. The weekly 
average was 8,673 against 8,456 in 1873. The Northwestern States 
considerably reduced their supplies to tlie New York market. Illi- 
nois furnished 228,320 against 233,460 in 1873 ; Ohio, 24,440, a decline 
of 10,884; Indiana, 12,639, an increase of 1,025; Michigan, 1,362, an 
increase of 199. West of the Mississippi, Missouri raised her supply 
from 25,098 to 30,104; Iowa from 4,173 to 6,210; Colorado from 488 to 
12,388 ; Kansas declined from 2,792 to 1,120. Nebraska sends her first 
contribution of 271, and Montana hers of 176. Canada declines from 
1,191 to 849. Texas raises her quota from 72,806 to 74,689, but Ken- 
tucky declines from 35,812 to 32,610. Of the States nearer the market. 
New York sends 13,600, an increase of 686 ; Pennsylvania, 388, an in- 
crease of 110; New Jersey, 291, an increase of 173; Maryland, 212, an 
increase of 152 ; Virginia, 14,118, an increase of 11,683 ; Tennessee, 280, 
an increase of 176. All the States on the list of 1873 are represented 
in 1874. The receipts of milch-cows amounted to 3,676, a loss of 1,025. 
Of veal calves, 104,719 were received, a decline of 11,290. 

The range of prices of prime beeves per pound, at the close of the first, 
week in each month, was as follows: January, llj to 12* ; February, 
12 to 12^ ; March, llf to 12^; April, 12 to 12J; May, 12 to 124; June 
113 to 12; July, 11 J to 12; August, 12 J to 12 J; September, 12i to 12 J; 
October, 124 to 12 J; November, 12J to 13 J; December, 12 J to 12|. 

Cattle products.— ThQ receipts and shipments of cattle-products at 
New York during four years were as follows: 







1871. 


1672. 


1873. 


1874. 




Articles 


.£* 
'3 

0 


Shipments. . 


-2 


o5 

H 


'cu 

0 


aj 

P 

0 

a 


Pi 


IB 

g 
M 


Beef.. 

Beef 




1G4, C03 


45, 277 
80, 402 
7, 500, 347 


53, 505 


36, 054 
49, 085 
4, 814, 497 


39, 468 


41, 455 
57, 364 
3, 586, 103 


64, 944 


40, 816 
53,212 
4, Gil, 696 


Butter 














700, 473 


680, 688 


951, 932 


980, 853 


Cheese 




70,'245,'88i 


67, 109, 248 


88, B60, 349 


94," 102,' 6:56 


Cheese 




1, 467, G33 


I, 714, 210 


2. 032, 259 


2, 038, 240 















Sheep.— ThQ receipts of sheep during 1874 were 1,165,653, a decrease 
of 41,062 from those of 1873. The same adverse influences which em- 
barrassed the cattle-trade were noted here also. Wholesale prices were 
too high for a living Diargin of profits, resulting in great losses in this 
branch of the trade. The average prices of prime sheep at the close of 
the first week in each month wore as follows: January, 7.^ cents per 
March, 7J; April, 8f: May,9; Jime, 0? ; July, 6; 
August, 6i; September, 53; October, 6^; November, 5.} ; December, 6i. 
The receipts of domestic wool were 76,110 bales, against 98,368 in 1873, 
and 77,693 in 1872. ^ t> j , 

/S2cine.—The receipts of swine amounted to 1,774,221 , against 1,958,389 
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in 1873, a loss of 184,168. The quality and average weight per head of 
the animals received also show a great depreciation. The average 
prices of prime hogs at the close of the first week in each month were 
as follows: January, 5| cents per pound; February, 6g^; March, 
April, 5|5 May, 0; June, 0; July, 6^ ; August, 7;^; September, 7; Oc- 
tober, 6f ; November, 6 J ; December, 7 J. The average prices for dressed 
hogs ranged from 7| in May to 10 near the close of September. 

Hog-products, — The receipts and shipments of leading hog-products 
during three years were as follows: 



Articles. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Ecceipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Ecceipts. 


Shipments. 




145, 071 




180, 163 




• 152, 216 






158, 194 


197,445 


17S, 070 




331, 288 


562, 702 


335, 798 




209, 356, 144 


319, 854, 801 


222, 430, 348 


Lard tierces and oarrela. 


355, 092 
28, 021 


406, 579 
31, 901 




386, 973 
38, 088 








173, 736, 353 


184, 175, 568 


139, 982, 979 









Summary, — The following annual receipts of the above classes of farm- 
animals during seven years will show the remarkable growth of the 
live-stock trade of Kew York. 



Animals. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 




293, 101 
5,382 
82,935 
1, 400,623 
976, 511 


325, 7G1 
4, 836 
93, 984 
1, 479. 563 
901, 308 


356, 026 
5, 050 
116, 457 
1, 463, 878 
68£r, 625 


380, 934 
4, 646 

121, 937 
1, 331, 975 
1, 334, 492 


425, 275 
5, 089 

115, 130 
1, 179, 518 
1, 922, 727 


442, 744 
4, 701 

IIG, 015 
1,206, 715 
1, 958, 389 


454, 033 
3, 676 

104, 719 
1, 165, 653 
1, 774,221 



The year 1874 was exceptional in so many poiuta, that comparisons 
with former years should be made with caution. The ascendency of 
New York as a market for this as well as other branches of trade in 
farm-products is contested by Philadelphia and Baltimore, which have 
greatly enlarged their receipts, and it is probable that an increasing 
amount of the trade will be diverted from New York in years to come. 



BOSTON. 

Cattle-products. — The receipts and shipments of barreled beef, butter, 
and cheese for four years were as follows : 



Articles. 



1871. 



1872. 



1874. 



RECEIPTS. 

Beef barrels. - 

Butter packages . . 

Cheese casks.. 

Cheese boxes.. 

Cheese tons.. 

GHIPMEXTS. 

Beef, foreign barrels. . 

Beef, coastwise do 

Butter packages. - 

Cheese, foreign boxes.. 

Cheese, foreign casks.. 

Cheeee, coastwise .bores. - 



27, 441 
442, 316 

554 
202, 487 

131 



8, 114 
1, 354 
8, 594 
8, 719 
68 
1, 639 



24, 951 
401,917 



187, 484 
129 



7, 93G 
904 
6, 457 
4, 736 



1..92^i 



31, 080 
474, 007 
264 
158, 094 
72 



9, 4G6 
678 
4,334 
17, 867 
3 
968 



24, 376 
521, 925 
1G6 
154, 127 

SO 



7, .501 
1, 015 
10, 020 



2 
417 
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The prices of western mess-beef and extra for ten years ranged as fol- 
lows: 1865, $10 to $26 per barrel; 1866, $16 to $24.50; 1867, $15 to 
$27; 1868, $15.50 to $25; 1869, $10 to $18; 1870, $12 to $19; 1871, $10 
to $18 ; 1872, $10 to $14; 1873, $8 to $13; 1874, $10.50 to $16. Good 
to choice butter, during 1874, ranged from 28 to 55 cents per pound, 
and common from 15 to 50 ; cheese, common to prime, from 6 to 24. 

Sheep-products. — The receipts of domestic wool have shown a remark- 
able /increase, aggregating 272,724: bales, against 221,159 in 1873. Bos- 
ton feeems to be rapidly concentrating the wool-trade. It is estimated 
that three-quarters of the California clip finds its way to this market, 
with large proportions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and northwestern clips. 
The facilities for this trade have been largely increased in the way of 
storage, handling, &c. During the year prices were very uniform, the 
range per pound being 42 to 65 cents for common western tip to choice 
XX and picklock Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia. The bulk of the 
sales was from 53 to 55 cents. In 1873 the extreme range was from 40 
to 70. The imports declined, as compared with those of the fiscal year 
1873, from 36,974,345 lbs. to 16,254,553. The high prices in foreign 
markets explain this decline of importation. The stock of domestic 
wool on hand at the close of the year was 12,738,400 pounds, against 
7,882,000 pounds in 1873 and 3,662,000 pounds in 1872. The surplus of 
foreign wool in 1874 was 1,489,000 pounds, against 7,207,050 pounds in 
1873, and 9,910,000 pounds in 1872. 

Hog-products. — The receipts and shipments of hog-pi¥)ducts for four 
years were as follows : 



Articles. 



RECEIPTS. 

I*ork barrels.. 

Bacon ^ boxes.. 

^anas casks.. 

ffams barrels.. 

Lard tierces.. 

Lard kegs.. 

SHIPaiENTS. 

Bacon, foreign boxes.. 

Pork, foreign barrels.. 

Pork, coastwise do. . . 

Lard, foreign tierces . . 

Lard, coastwise do... 

Lard, foreign kegs and pails-. 

Lard, coastwise do. . . 



1871. 



39, 754 



3, 983 
9, 961 
37, 081 
1, C65 



03, 213 

4,695 
21, 335 

690 
14, 758 

838 



1872. 



36, 731 
40, 33a 
10, 300 
5, 532 
29, 644 
754 



107, 408 
27, 063 
6, 005 
28, 515 
508 
13, 377 
812 



1873, 



38, 538 
74, 210 
8, 289 
7,411 
49, 760 
2, 814 



226, 210 
54, 536 
2, 831 
47, 848 
516 
22,510 
2,384 



1874. 



36, 526 
G4, 524 
9,183 
3, 442 
2, 811 
2, 759 



113, 408 
33, 076 
2, 490 
14, 199 
336 
15, 228 
1, Oil 



The prices of prime pork ranged from §14 to $22 per barrel during 
1874, against $11.50 to $15.50 in 1873 5 mess-pork from $16.50 to 
$24.50, against $14 to $18.50 in 1873 ; lard, from 9J to lOJ cents per 
pound, against 8 to 9f in 1873. 

BUFFALO. 

The receipts of farm-animals during 1874 embrac€ffl|l4,594 cattle, 
788,800 sheep, 1,431,800 hogs, and 21,936 horses; the sl^ents included 
468,921 cattle, 687,000 sheep, 1,258,600 hogs, and 20,736 horses. The 
estimated value of the receipts of cattle, sheep, and hogs, for three 
years, was as follows: 1872, cattle, $28,531,450; sheep, $2,882,053; 
hogs, $14,501,090; total, $45,914, 593, 1873, cattle, $26,889,056; sheep, 
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$4,003,700; hogs, $10,625,000^ total, $47,517,756. 1874, cattle, 
$33,303,204; sheep, $3,997,380; hogs, $17,181,600; total, $54,482,184. 

The receipts of cattle, sheep, and hogs for eighteen years were as 
follows: 



Year. 



1857 
1858 
1859 
ISGO 
1861 
1862 
1863. 
1864 
3665. 
1B66. 
1867, 
1866. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 



Cattlo. 



108, 203 
r.U, 073 
103, 337 
15G, 972 
141, 929 
129, 433 
154, 789 
135, 797 
212,829 
275, 091 
257, 872 
265, 105 
347, 871 
388, 057 
384. 294 
379, 086 
409, 738 
504, 594 



Sheep. 



307, 549 
345, 731 
189, 579 
145, 334 
238, 952 
524, 976 
474, 849 
155, 959 
207, 208 
341, 5G0 
239, 943 
385, 815 
381,450 
561, 447 
551, 131 
606, 748 
733, 400 
783, 800 



Ho-8. 



117, 1G8 
92, 194 
73, 619 
65, 770 
101, 679 
105, 671 
91, 128 
301, 029 
300, 014 
552, 831 
697, 440 
470, 578 
894, 272 
739, 519 
886, 014 
1, 4£0, 109 
1. 662, 500 
i; 431, 800 



The receipts of horses during seven years were as follows: 1868, 
7,773; 1869, 12,038; 1870, 7,896: 1871,13,319; 1872, 20,786; 1873,28,336; 
1874,21,936. ? ? ? ; ? ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual receipts of live-stock for eleven years were as follows : 



Tear. 



1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1863, 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873, 
1874 



Beevea. Cows. 



99, 850 
96, 450 
100, 500 
90, 150 
90, 400 
99, 486 
117, 903 
125, 333 
134,850 
165, 860 
167, 130 



7,920 
6,540 
10, 830 
11, 464 
9, 314 
8,085 
8, 835 
11, 150 
12, 302 
18, 405 
18, 010 



Hogs. 



IJO, 400 
136, 300 
122, 500 
175, 500 
191,900 
176, 200 
189, 500 
199,610 
210, 376 
344, 300 
339, 590 



Sheep. 



295, 000 
306, 000 
512, 000 
368, 500 
417, 800 
536, 500 
632, 900 
790, 200 
749, 500 
7.'56, 750 
757, 040 



Live-stock 'products, — The receipts of butter during three years were 
as follows: 1872, 367,140 packages ; 1873, 457,873 packages; 1874,510,344 
packages. Wool : 1872, 191,370 bales ; 1873, 261,426 bales ; 1874, 260,366 
bales. Dressed hogs: 1872, 87,312; 1873, 86,874; 1874, 80,344. Lard: 
1872,192,360 packages; 1873, 251,834 packages; 1874, 284,770 pack- 
ages. Eggs: 1872, 302,400 packages; 1873, 385,455 packages; 1874, 
414,340 packages. 

BALTIMORE. 

Cattle, — Th#iainual receipts of cattle for eight years were as follows : 
1867, 55,713 hitil; 1868, 75,891; 1869, 91,000; 1870, 89,021; 1871, 
88,386 ; 1872, 92,292 ; 1873, 94,664 ; 1874, 130,946. Of the receipts, of 
1874, 45,640 wore taken by Baltimore butchers ; 6,000 by the butchers 
of Washington, Annapolis, anc* other neighboring cities and towns; 
22,000 were taken for stock-cattle in York, Carroll, and Baltimore Coun- 
ties, Maryland ; 20,000 were jiurchased . by northern speculators. The 
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average price, per cental, during 1874, was about $5 ; 1873, $5.10; 1872, 
$5.20 ; 1871, $5.54. The monthly range of i^rices per cental on the 15th 
of each month of 1874 was as follows : 



Month. 



Common to fair. Good to prime. Average. 



January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 



$3 00 
3 50 
3 50 

3 50 

4 50 
4 50 
4 37 
3 50 
3 25 
3 50 
3 25 
3 CO 



to $4 00 
to 4 37 
4 50 

4 75 

5 00 
5 25 
5 00 
4 25 

3 75 

4 25 
4 25 
4 9.5 



U 85 
5 00 
5 50 
5 25 

5 37 

6 12 
5 50 
5 50 
5 00 
5 12 
5 50 
5 37 



to $7 00 
to 7 00 
7 2o 

6 37 

7 25 
6 90 
G G2 
G 50 
6 20 
G 50 
G 75 
6 75 



Swine. — The trade in this class of farm-animals has declined consider- 
ably iu volume during the last two years. The receipts for five years 
were as follows; 1870, 300,000; 1871, 307,436; 1872, 400,874; 1873, 
392,734 ; 1874, 357,547. The late decline is attributed, by commercial 
authorities, to the high prices of hogs in the West. Prices have ruled 
high in the Baltimore market, especially during the last six months of 
1874, as may be seen from the following table showing the comparative 
prices per cental of hogs on the 15th of each month of the past three 
years : 



Month. 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Saptember 
October ... 
November. 
December 



1872. 



$S 00 
6 50 
6 50 
6 00 
5 50 

5 75 
G 00 

6 50 

7 25 
6 50 
5 75 
5 00 



to p 25 
to 7 26 
7 25 
G 75 

6 50 
G 25 
C 50 

7 25 
7 50 
7 00 
G 50 
5 50 



1673. 



|5 50 to 

6 25 to 

7 00 to 
7 50 to 
7 00 to 
6 25 to 

6 75 to 

7 25 to 

6 I to 
G 00 to 
5 25 to 

7 00 to 



86 00 

6 85 

7 75 

8 50 
7 37 
7 25 
7 25 
7 50 
7 25 
7 00 

6 00 

7 50 



1874. 



$7 50 
7 37 
7 00 
7 50 
7 00 

7 50 

8 50 
8 00 
8 00 
!) 50 

8 25 

9 00 



to $7 f*7 
to 8 75 
to 7 87 
to 8 37 
to 8 00 
to 8 25 
to 9 25 
to 10 50 
to 10 50 
to 9 75 
to 9 00 
to 9 50 



The weight of receipts of live hogs atBaltimore, was 124,158,000 pounds 
in 1874, against 111,568,000 in 1873, and about 100,000,000 in 1872. 
All the receipts of 1874 were slaughtered in the city, but an unascer- 
tained portion of the products was exported. If these figures, taken 
from the statement of the Baltimore trade for 1874, by the Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce, are correct, the average weight of the receipts of 
that year was 347 pounds per head, against 284 pounds in 1872. This 
increase of 63 pounds per head is remarkable, considering the very great 
reduction in the average weight of hogs received at leading points in 
the Western States. 

Hog jproducts, — The heavy demand for pork, lard, &c. at the South 
caused prices, during 1874, to rule high. The foreign export trade in 
lard has increased very rapidlv of late. The annual exports of six years 
were as follows : 1869. 1,864,140 pounds; 1870, 1,791,360; 1871, 4,876,700; 
1872, 12,622,649; 1873, 11,596,004; 1874, 11,129,969. The price of 
tierce-lard rose from 9J cents per pound at the beginning of the year to 
14^5 in August, closing at 14 in December, the quotations representing the 
15th of each month. Mess pork opened at $16.50 per barrel, rose to 
822.50 in October, and closed at $21. The maximum of 1873 was $18.50 
in Mny ; of 1872, $17 in November. 
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CINCINNATI. 

Cattle, — The cattle-trade of Cincinnati daring the commercial year 
ending August 31, 1874, showed a very great enlargement; the receipts 
increased 33 per cent., and the shipments 49 per cent. This increase of 
business is attributed to the opening of the United Eailroads Stock- 
yards. This enterprise, by affording facilities for the reception an(J 
marketing of animals, has attracted trade from a wider region of country 
and in larger volume. The drought prevailing in regions tributary to 
the Cincinnati market, by cutting off supplies of grain and grass, com- 
pelled the marketing of many cattle in inferior condition, but the gen- 
eral average is probably equal to that of the preceding year. The 
increased railroad communications with Texas brought a better class of 
animals from that region, the stock arriving in shorter time and in 
better condition. The demand both for consumption and shipment was 
better than daring the previous year. Prices were affected by the 
panic, but the reaction was prompt, making the average equal to that 
of the previous year ; lower-grade natives and Texans ruled lower, but 
the difference was mad© up in the better class of animals on sale. 

The annual receipts, shipments, and average prices of prime beef- 
cattle during seventeen commercial years were as follows : 



Year. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Annual average 
prices per cental 
of prime beeves. 




29, 566 


17, 115 


$3 78 




43, 100 


23, 615 


4 88 




43, 182 


20, 593 


3 90 




40, 585 


19, 357 


3 30 


186l-'62 - 


37, 004 


23, 467 


3 24 


1863-'63 


31, 915 


16, 739 


3 96 


1863-'64 


39, 152 


14, 903 


5 74 




54, 424 


19, 070 


7 45 




79, 503 


31, 300 


7 55 




91, 946 


43, 079 


7 27i 




87, 459 


43, 315 


7 27 




107, 813 


40, 185 


5 62i 




107, 167 


54, 681 


5 85 




125, 771 


53, 278 


5 05 1-5 




169, 885 


76, 866 


4 73* 




149, 629 


53, 385 


4 99 1-6 




199, 426 


79, 551 


4 28 



The comparative prices, per cental gross, of all grades of cattle at 
the close of each of the last four commercial years were as follows : 



Grades- 


1870-'71. 


1871-'72. 


1872-'73. 


1873-'74. 


Fair 


$4 75 to 84 50 
3 50 to 4 25 
3 00 to 3 25 
2 25 to 2 50 


$5 50 to $6 00 
4 75 to 5 25 
3 00 to 3 50 
2 50 to 3 00 


$5 00 to 

4 50 to $4 75 
3 25 to 3 75 
2 00 to 2 50 


$5 75 to 

5 25 to $5 50 
3 00 to 4 00 
1 60 to 2 75 



Cattle products. — Bwtter : The butter-trade during the last commercial 
year was very satisfactory, and the quality of the receipts was con- 
stantly improving. The butter made by cheese-manufacturers was 
especially good. "The butter year" commenced in May with reduced 
stocks, and an active demand at good prices. As the season advanced 
large quantities were sent to New York for home consumption and 
foreign shipment. All grades commanded improved prices, but the 
lower grades showed the greatest advance on account of the high price 
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of lard. The great cnliaucemeut of values during the lasfc two years is 
somewhat puzzliug to market-men. Choice Central Ohio opened at 21 
cents per pound, and gradually rose to 39 cents, with a subsequent 
decline on the approach of hot weather to 18 cents ; the average was 27 
cents, against 23.5 cents the previous year. The receipts and shixjments 
are given very indefinitely in barrels, kegs, and firkins, in such a way as 
to render a comparison of actual quantities entirely impracticable. The 
annual average prices per pound of choice Central Ohio for eleven years 
were as follows : 1863-'64, 20 cents ; 1864-'65, 35 cents ; 1865-'66, 36^ 
cents; 1866-'67, 26i cents; 1867-'68, 3GJ cents; 1868-'69, 32-S- cents; 
1869-'7Q, 28^ cents; i870-'71, 24f cents ; 1871-'72, 20f cents; 1872-'73, 
231 cents; 1873-'74, 27 cents. 

tllieese, — The cheese-trade of Cincinnati shows a decline of both 
receipts and shipments. The tendency of retail dealers to purchase 
directly of the manufacturer has become more marked and visible. The 
receipts of 1874 amounted to 181,685 boxes, against 207,847 boxes the 
previous year, a decline of 12J per cent. ; the shipments were 127,689 
boxes, against 145,360 in the previous year, a decrease of 12 per cent. 
The improvement of quality since the inauguration of the factory sys- 
tem over large portions of the country is becoming more evident every 
year. Prices of factory-cheese opened in September at 13J, and rose 
gradually to their maximum, 17 J, in the middle of March, but fell to 13 
in August. The annual average prices per pound of factory-cheese for 
five commercial years were as follows: 1869-'70, 17 cents; 1870-'71, 13| 
cents; 1871-'72, 14^ cents; 1872-'73, 14J cents; 1873-74, 14f cents. 
The " cheese year" commences about May 1. It is to be desired that 
the quantities should be stated in pounds or in some definite multiple 
of pounds, as the term boxes represents a variable quantity. 

Hides. — The receipts of the last commercial year \^ere 161,192 pieces 
and 172,999 pounds, valued at $1,308,5655 against 139,387 pieces and 
211,863 pounds, worth $1,278,847, received during the previous year. 
The shipments of the last year were 103,293 pieces and 86,238 pounds, 
valued at $681,321, against 93,085 pieces and 190,107 pounds, valued at 
$734,913, shipped the previous year. These figures represent only what 
came by river, rail, and canal, and leave out of view the immense num. 
ber supplied by the city butchers and neighboring farmers. 

Sheep. — The receipts and shipments of sheep for eleven commercial 
years were as follows : 



Years. 


Keceipts. 


Shipments. 




35, 223 
47, 023 
73, 229 
91, 987 
73, 097 
117, 548 
90, 205 
134,692 
187, 392 
131,038 
240, 161 


4,077 
5, 815 
13, 177 
24, 052 
19, 809 
31, 353 
35, 581 
51, 109 
68, 541 
03,755 
101, 975 




















1873-'74 





The increased trade of the last commercial year is attributed largely 
to the improved facilities for handling this kind of live stock. The en- 
largement of the receipts over 82 per cent., and of shipments, over 62 per 
cent., shows a largo commercial demand, but a still larger for home 
consumption. It is remarkable that while a large portion of the cattle 
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receipts had deteriorated in quality from the previous year, sheep 
showed an improvement. Stock-men account for this upon the ground 
that skeep were fed upon the more nutritive short grasses. The demand 
was good all through the year, at fair prices. Opening at $3.50 per 
cental, prime sheep attained their maximum, $6.25 per cental, in the 
middle of May, but again receded to $3 ; average for the year $4.50, 
against $4.76 J the previous year. 

She^ prod%icts, — Wool : The receipts and shipments of wool for eleven 
years were as follows : 



Years. 


Ilcceipts. 


Shipments. 


Years. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


1863-'64 


Bales. 
14, 005 
11, 014 
17, 099 
15, 490 
11,851 
13, 827 


Bales. 
12, 913 
12, 953 
15, C70 
13, 995 
12, 461 
15. 058 


ie69-'70 


Bales. 
11, 971 

16, 728 
11,082 

0, 213 

17. 723 


Balcc. 
15, 655 
19, 432 
12, 177 
10, 657 
14, 743 


ie64-'G5 


18y0-'71 


1865-'66 , 




1866-'67 


1872-'73 








1 



Note.— Since 1855 the shipments have been reduced to bales averaging about 100 pounds. 



At the opening of the last commercial year there was a good demand 
for wools, which the financial panic affected only partially. Stocks were 
small and in strong hands, which prevented a great demoralization in 
prices, though for the first few months business was dull. An active 
demand sprang up in January, and prices regained their former figures. 
The new clip came in during May from 2 to 5 cents per pound cheaper 
than its predecessor. Kew tub-washed commanded 45 cents per pound 5 
unwashed manufacturing, 30 cents ; unwashed combing, 38 cents. The 
new clip passed off very rapidly, being mostly in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers, by the middle of J uly. Tub-washed wool rose to 52 
cents in August, unwashed manufacturing to 34 cents, and unwashed 
combing to 40 cents. The manufacturing interest manifested a par- 
tiality for unwashed wool. Combing wools are in increased demand. 
The higher prices of the raw material were maintained in spite of 
declining prices for woolen fabrics, which greatly curtailed their pro- 
duction. 

Swine. — The receipts, shipments, and values of live hogs at Cincinnati, 
during the last five commercial years, were as follows : 





1869-'70. 


1870-'71. 


1871-'79. 


1872-'73. 


1873-'74. 


Value of receipts 


484, 894 
47, 534 


650, 935 
$10,414,960 00 
>10 00 
62, 171 
$994, 736 00 
$16 00 


1, 015, 885 
012, 825, 548 00 
$12 09 
159, 390 
ta, 012, 299 00 
$12 00 


1,119,485 
$12, 182, 762 00 
$10 90 
265, 385 
12, 123, C80 00 
$8 00 


1,121,707 
$14,582,191 CO 
$13 00 
290, 094 
$3, 191, 034 00 
$11 00 



Packers entered upon their campaign of 1873-'74 with caution, as 
there were indications of another large hog-crop. The season Qpened 
at $3.75 to $3.95 per cental gross for good hogs, against $4.15 to $4.25 
at the beginning of the previous year. At the close of December, 1873, 
prices had receded to $3.60 ^ $3.67^, but rose again in February to 
$5 ® $6. The average paid by packers was $4.58, against $3.92 the 
previous ye^r. After a season of much anxiety ana vicissitude, the 
market closed at prices sati^factoiy to packers. 
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The totai uumber of hogs packed in Cincinnati, with their average 
weight and yield of lard per head, during fourteen commeucial years, 
were as follows : 



Year. 



Average -woiglit per 
head. 



Gross 
pounds. 



Net 
pounds. 



Average yield of lard 
per head. 



All sorts- 
pounds. 



Loaf and 
trimmings — 
pounds. 



cz » 



1859- '60 . 

1860- '61 . 

1861- 'G2 . 

1862- 'G:j . 

1863- '64 . 

1864- '65 . 

ie65-m . 

18()6-'67 . 

1867- '68 - 

1868- '69 . 

1869- '70 . 

1870- '71 . 

1871- '72 . 

1872- '73 . 

1873- '74 . 



298.8 
289.2 
304.9 
280.7 



189 
221.2 
224. 7 
203 
188, 88 
201.12 
238. 54 
232. 28 
210. 18 
214. 36 
226. 33 
239.07 
231. 3o 



42. G2 
41. 02 
45. 67 
39.7 



23 

28. 54 
29. 28 
21. 85 
23. 16 
24. 20 
32. 52 
30.5 
25. 19 
25.16 
27. 12 
31.2 
29.6 



434, 499 
483, 799 
474, 467 
608, 457 
370, 623 
350, 600 
354, 079 
462,610 
366, 831 
356, 555 
337,'3S0 
481, 560 
630, 301 
626, 305 
581, 253 



$4 36. 4 

3 92.3 

4 58. 2 



The number of hogs packed in the last commercial year decreased 
45,252, or 7.10 per cent. The total weight was 190,958,310 pounds, a 
decrease of 27,770,301 pounds, or 12i} per cent. The average gross weight 
per head was 280.75, a decrease of 24.14 pounds, or 8 per cent. The 
aggregate yield of lard was 23,076,785 pounds, a decrease of 5,528,092 
pounds, or 19 per cent. The average yield of lard per head was 39.7 
pounds, a decrease of 5.97 pounds, or 13 per cent. The aggregate cost 
of the hogs packed was $7,477,947, a decrease of $14^83, while the 
average cost per head rose from $3.93.3 to $4.58.2. The pork-product 
embraced 27,204 barrels of mess, a decrease of 5,397 barrels, or 16 per 
cent.j 941 barrels of prime mess, an increase of 463 barrels, or 97 per 
cent.; 75 barrels of clear pork, a decrease of 95 barrels, or 56 per cent.; 
2,534 barrels of rump, a decrease of 40 barrels. 

Hog products. — jihe receipts during the last commercial year, of pork 
and bacon in all forms, were valued at $3,131,719, against $3,731,375 in 
1872-'73; $3,682,572 in 1871-'f 2 ; and $2,628,931 in 1869-'70. The ag- 
gregate value of the shipments of the last commercial year was $14,- 
536,289, against $15,536,289 in 1872-73; $12,981,151 in 1871-72 ; and 
$9,114,278 in 1870-'71. ' The packages being of various sizes it is im- 
possible to give the actual quantities of pork and bacon marketed at 
this point. The same is true of lard, of which the receipts of 1873-74 
were valued at $1,532,901, against $1,288,247 in 1872-73 ; $1,277,355 in 
1871-72 ; and $1,557,989 in 1870-71. The shipments of lard in 1873-'74 
were worth $4,062,932, against $3,504,851 in 1872-73: $3,531,327 in 
1871-72 ; and $5,563,564 in 1870-'71. 



CHICAGO. 



The live-stock receipts of Chicago during 1874 reached an aggregate 
value of $103,266,760, an increase of $11,945,598 over 1873. Of this 
sum, $1,758,800 represented the horse-trade ; $35,868,455 the cattle- v 
trade; $63,875,685 the hog-trade; $1,354,620 the sheep-trade. These 
ligures justify ttfe statement that Chicago has become the greatest live- 
stock market in the world. 
7 A 
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Hoi'ses. — ^The receipts and shipments of horses for two years were as 
follows : 



Month. 



1873. 



Eeceipts. Shipments. 



1874. 



Receipts. Shipments. 



January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Angnst 

September.. 
October...-. 
November .. 
December . . 

Total. 



467 
1,978 
3, 909 
2, 801 
2, 663 
2,276 

384 
1,002 
1,254 

609 
. 370 

227 



2, 538 

3, 838 
2, 739 
1,603 
1, 807 

804 
853 
838 
1, 251 
423 
206 



604 
2,376 
3, 690 
2, 672 
1,607 
1, 508 
839 
760 
888 
1,223 
256 
185 



20, 289 



18, 540 



17,588 



16, 608 



The total vahie of the horses received in 1874, $1,758,800, against 
$2,028,902 in 1873, a decline of $270,102. The falling off from the high 
figures of the previous year is ascribed to the cessation of the extra de- 
mand for horses growing out of the ravages of epizooty two years ago. 
The losses from that cause having been measurably supplied, the trade 
has receded to its normal dimensions. 

Cattle.— ThQ monthly receipts and shipments of cattle during four 
years were as follows : 



Mouth. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


li 


374. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


January ... 
February . . 
March 

August 

September . 
October — 
TTovember . 
December.. 

Total.... 


30, 708 

43, 299 

44, 752 
48, 144 
59, 217 
52, 564 
50, 041 
50, 583 
53, 175 
37, 981 
42, 781 
29, 805 


16, 639 
28, 782 
39, 573 

43, 522 
49, 455 

44, G37 
39, 754 
36, 007 
38, 528 
22, 759 

20, 378 

21, 393 


44, 990 
41, 087 
53, 170 
53, 393 
71, 700 

63, 449 
58,430 

64, 463 
6G, 744 
64, 957 
55, 884 
40, 799 


. 33,047 
36,^146 
43, 705 
52, 474 
67, 039 
52, 335 
41, 928 
47, 211 
43, 179 
34, 388 
32, 468 
26, 105 


50, 590 
45, 019 
63, 836 

84, 249 
81, 603 

85, 380 
73, 207 
07, 73 J 
65, 394 
63, 845 
37, 712 
42, 933 


30, 564 
35, 509 
56, 477 
68, 531 
80, 261 
68,818 
54, 505 
49, 726 
44, 301 
34, 162 
23, 351 
27, 976 


.59, 438 
52, 775 

72, 542 
77, 346 
77, 373 
89, 274 
65, 118 

73, 308 
73, 761 
85, 193 
65, 530 
52, 303 


44, 771 
43, 719 
59, 935 
66, 733 
72, 993 
68, 728 
48, 299 
50, 541 

45, 854 
50, 161 
37, 643 
33, 552 


543, 050 


401, 927 


684, 075 


510, 025 


761, 428 


574, 181 


843, 966 


622, 929 



The above figures shovf an increase of receipts during 1874 of 82,538, 
and of shipments of 48,748, or lOJ per cent, of the former and 8J per cent, 
of the latter. The increase in receipts was larger than the increase ot 
the previous year, but that of shipments was smaller, showing that an 
increased percentage of the receipts is either consumed m the city or 
made into beef for export. The gross value of the cattle received during 
1874 was estimated at $35,868,455, against $35,264,260 in 1873 and 
$41 000,000 in 1872. The increase in gross value is in smaller propor- 
tion than in the number of receipts, showing a decline in the market 
value of beeves, which is still more perceptible by comparing the oper- 
ations of 1874 with those of 1872. Prices of native cattle, exclusive of 
fancy holiday beeves, have ranged from $1.50 to $7.75 per cental; the 
range of 1873 was from $1.50 to $7. The year closed upon an active 
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and strong market, with a prospect that fat cattle would continue to 
demand high prices. 

Cattle-products. — Beef: The receipts of barreled beef during 1874 
were 27,885 barrels, against 7,158 in 1873, and 14,512 in 1872. The ship 
ments of 1874 were 71,215 barrels, against 33,938 in 1873, and 39,911 in 
1872. 

Tallow : Eeceipts in 1874, 6,584,793 pounds,- 1873, 8,406,823 pounds; 
1872, 6,019,606 pounds. Shipments in 1874, 7,690,098 pounds: 1873, 
11,574,813 pounds ; 1872, 5,812,527 pounds. 

Butter aiid cheese : The butter-trade shows a continued enlargement 
indicating a healthy growth of dairy industry in the Northwest. The 
receipts of 1874 were 25,573,309 pounds; 1873, 22,283,765 pounds: 1872, 
14,574,777 pounds. The shipments of 1874 were 16,295,253 pounds; 
1873, 12,851,303 pounds; 1872, 11,497,537 pounds. The market reports 
show higher average prices and readier sales in 1874 than previously. 
The improved quality of western butter is attracting the attention of 
buyers for foreign markets. During the summer and fall large pur- 
chases were made for direct shipment to Europe. The improved quality 
of western cheese is attested by the fact that the bulk of what is sent 
from this market branded "I^'ew York factory," is made in Illinois. 
Only experienced judges are able to detect the misrepresentation. The 
sale of eastern cheese is decreasing. 

Sides: The receipts of 1874 were 49,830,057 pounds, against 36,885,- 
241 pounds in 1873, and 32,387,995 pounds in 1872. The shipments of 
1874 were 47,089,243 pounds; 1873,30,725,408 pounds; 1872, 28,959,292 
pounds. 

SJieep: The monthly receipts and shipjnents of sheep during four 
years were as follows : 



Month. 


1 


871. 


1 


872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Heceipts. 


.Shipments. 


Keceipts. 


Shipments. 


Eeceipts. 


Shipments. 


Heceipts. 


Shipments. 


January . . . 
Febrnary . . 
March 

^ay 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Total.... 


35, 111 
43, 608 
42, 213 
23, 379 
23, 337 
22, GG7 
19, 022 
25, 471 
27, 732 
18, t32 
19, 144 
15, 737 


17, 576 
25, 512 
29, 321 
13, 084 
8, 577 
6, 496 
5,214 
6,917 
7, 264 
4, 397 
3, 697 
7,029 


42, 069 
41, 803 

38, 170 
24, 771 
16, 389 
13, 776 
13, 819 
18, 777 
22, 452 
48, 290 
24, 343 
25,552 


23,235 
25,348 
29, 495 
17, 328 
5, 945 
3, 493 
2,471 
3, 937 
5, 622 
7, 349 
7,417 
13, 376 


39, 751 
37, 729 
31, 061 
75, 570 
21, 030 
20, 202 
17, 697 
19, 921 
16, 794 
27, 871 
18, 506 
17, 042 


20, 787 
24, 728 
23, 020 
12, 798 
8, (X53 
5, 506 
784 
],152 
1,975 
5, 472 
4, 566 
5,794 


29, 173 
41, 586 
34, 866 
2.1, 100 
20, 218 
17, 538 
16, 035 
21,916 
23, 263 
30, 837 
30, 765 
46, 353 


15, 621 
27, 545 
26, 630 
19,233 
11, ,319 

5, 501 
2, 991 

6, 879 
6, 7G8 

11, 657 
14, 229 
32, 182 


317, 053 


135, 088 


310, 211 


145, 016 


291, 734 


115, 235 


338, C55 


180, 555 



The receipts of 1874 show an increase of 46,921, while the previous 
years show a decrease from the receipts of 1872. The totcil value of 
the receipts of 1874 is estimated at Sl,354,620, against 8875,000 in 1873, 
and $950,000 in 1872. The increase in value in 1874 was nearly 55 per cent., 
while in numbers received but 16 per cent., showing a rising market for 
this class of animals. A greater steadiness of prices, with only limited 
fluctuations, is the most prominent feature of the year's business. The 
extreme range of the market was from $1,50 per cental for " scalawags " 
to $8 for extra. 

Sheep products-^Wool— The receipts of 1874 were 36,267,191 pounds ; 
1873, 34,486,858 pounds; 1872,28,181,509 pounds. The shipments of 
1874 were 38,117,931 pounds; 1873, 32,715,453 pounds; 1872, 27,720,089 
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pounds. The market was nearly stripped of old wool when the clip of 
1874 came in. In spite of the great depression of the wool-mannfacturing 
interest, the great bulk of the clip was speedily purchased by Eastern 
dealers, who also purchased from first hands a large amomnt that would 
otherwise have been marketed at Chicago. It is questioned whether 
there is wool enough left in the West to supply the western wool-fac- 
tories till the next clip comes in. The western clip was smaller than 
that of 1873, but of good quality. Prices also reached a higher average. 
Swine, — ^The monthly receipts and shipments of swine for four years 
were as follows : 





1971. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Months. 


ceipts. 


pments. 


ceipts. 


b5 

"a 

o 

3 


m 

'S 

0 


pmcnta. 


ceipts. 


© 

I 






w 


o 


M 


a> 
M 


m 




1 




300, 697 


26, 530 


361, 935 


78, 377 


501,245 


95, 237 


457, 088 


146, 435 


February 


139, 342 


47, 724 


268, 236 


101, CG8 


378, 760 


16.i, 140 


303, 34i 


103, 980 




97, 058 


75, 387 


170, 785 


144, 209 


271, 620 


224,194 


233, 728 


202, 317 




71, 632 


63, 086 


169, 149 


145, 141 


292, 903 


225, 715 


311, 945 


245. 945 


137, 521 


111, 524 


265, 259 


196, 451 


261,361 


217,914 


328, 838 


265, 140 




197, 499 


166, 513 


254,J14 


206, 940 


245, 860 


189, 586 


310, 072 


238, 396 




165^31 


134, 391 


212, 030 


172, 934 


244, 550 


201, 682 


231, 416 


183, 450 




118,»75 


98, 187 


219, 406 


198, 077 


234, 145 


168, 776 


205, 904 


147, 355 




1G4, 749 


125, 561 


214, 728 


186, 010 


239, 512 


191,241 


261, 123 


168, 628 


Itil, 212 


131, 370 


229, 304 


175, 241 


325, 716 


196, 569 


350, 812 


242, 350 




386, 766 


113, 643 


373, 963 


132, 381 


616, 301 


156, 926 


727, 407 


203, 437 




456, 831 


67, 490 


513, 114 


95,195 


665, 771 


146, 57:7 


531, 705 


119, 928 






1, 162, 286 


3,252, 623 


1, 835, 594 


4, 337, 750 


2, 197, 557 


4, 258, 379 


2, 330, 361 



















The receipts fell oif 79,371, but the increase of 1873 was so enormous 
that some decline might reasonably have been expected, as the States 
supplying this market are reported as short 1,000,000 of hogs, compared 
with 1873. The shipments, however, increased 132,804. The aggregate 
value of the receipts is estimated at $63,885,685, against $53,153,000 in 
1873, and $33,500,000 in 1872. This shows a larger trade than for 
several years. The year opened with quotations of $4.75 to $5.60, and 
after several fluctuations rose to $6.50 and $7.7 5 at the end of Novem ber. 
The average weight of hogs received during the year was 218 pounds. 
The monthly average weight per head during three years was as follows : 



Month. 



January... 
February . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 



Pounds. 
286^ 
263i 
227J 
225^ 

227^ 

234 

23.U 

257i 

264| 

273 

283i 



1873. 


1874. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 

252i 


289J 


■ 269 J 


2lli 




201f 


213 


197 J 


217i 


1993: 


230 


206 7-10 


2311 


207 9-10 


235J 


208> 


2413-5 


2fl9| 


252* 


221f 


267-i 


244 


270i 


253^ 



During 1874 each monthly average shows a decrease from the previ- 
ous year, ranging from 15J pounds in April to 58J pounds in February, 
The average decrease for the year was 27 pounds, creating a deficiency 
of 114,976,233 pounds, equal to the aggregate weight of 527,413 hogs, 
of the stanaard of 1874. 
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Swine products. — The total number of hogs packed in 1874 was 
2,040,500, against 2,650,000 in 1873, and 1,203,000 in 1872. 

Por)fc.— Eeceipts of 1874, 40,381 barrels ; 1873, 43,758 ; 1872, 121,023. 
Shipments of 1874, 233,764 barrels; 1873,191,144; 1872,208,664. These 
figures show an increasing proportion of liogs received packed in the 
city. Prices rose from $14.30 to $14.40 per barrel at the beginning of 
the year, with some fluctuations, to $24.50 in September, but receded 
subsequently to $17.50. • 

Lard.— Receipts of 1874, 21,896,420 pounds; 1873, 26,571,425; 1872, 
19,911,797. Shipments of 1874, 81,893,387 pounds; 1873, 89,847,680; 
1872, 86,040,785. Prices rose from $8.40 ^ $8.50 per cental, at the be- 
ginning of the year, to $14.75, closing at $13.10. 

Cut-meats.— Beceipts of 1874, 49,226,300 pounds; 1873, 53,782,954; 
1872, 48,256,615. Shipments of 1874, 270,528,435 pounds; 1873, 
342,986,021 ; 1872, 245,288,404. 

Summary. — The annual rebeipts of cattle, hogs, and sheep during 
nine years since the establishment of the Union Stock- Yards were as 
follows : 



Year. 



lgC6 
1867 
18G8 
18G9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 



Cattle. 



302, 604 
327, 650 
324, 524 
403, 102 
532, 9G4 
543, 050 
G84, 075 
761,428 
843, 9C6 



Hogs. 



933, 233 
606, 680 
706, 782 
661, 869 
693, 158 
380, 083 
252, 623 
337, 750 
258, 379 



Slieep. 



209, 420 
180, 888 
270, 875 
340, 072 
349, 855 
317, 053 
310,211 
291, 734 
338, 645 



Total. 



1, 535, 257 
2, 115, 227 

2, 302, 181 
2, 405, 043 
2, 575, 977 
3, 240, 186 
4, 246, 909 
5, 390, 912 
5,440.990 

*i 



SATNT LOUIS. 

Cattle. — The cattle-trade of Saint Louis exhibits a large increase over 
last year, the receipts amounting to 260,925 head, and the shipments to 
276,771 head. The annual receipts for the last ten calendar years were 
as follows: 1865, 94,307; 1866, 103,259; 1867, 74,746; 1868, 115,352; 
1869, 124,565; 1870, 201,422; 1871, 199,527; 1872, 263,404; 1873, 
280,773; 1874, 360,925. 

The highest and lowest prices of all grades, for each month of the 
last four years, were as follows : 



Montlis. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874.* 




$2 


50 


to $6 


25 


12 


25 


to $5 


50 


$1 


50 


to $6 


00 


$1 


50 


to 


56 


50 




2 


50 


to 


6 


CO 


3 


25 


to 


5 


75 


1 


50 


to 


G 


00 


1 


50 


to 


6 


25 




2 


75 


to 


G 


50 


3 


50 


to 


6 


75 


1 


50 


to 


6 


37i 


] 


75 


to 


6 


00 




2 


75 


to 


6 


50 


3 


50 


to 


6 


75 


1 


75 


to 


6 




2 


00 


to 


6 


25 




2 


to 


6 


GO 


4 


37A to 


6 


50 


2 


00 


to 


6 




2 


75 


to 


6 


00 


June 


3 


00 


to 


G 


75 


2 


50 


to 


6 


50 


1 


75 


to 


6 


00 


2 


00 


to 


6 


25 




2 


00 


to 


5 


00 


1 


75 


to 


6 


50 


1 


75 


to 


5 


60 


1 


25 


to 


6 


25 




1 


75 


to 


5 


CO 


1 


75 


to 


6 


25 


1 


75 


to 


6 


50 


2 


00 


to 


6 


00 




1 


25 


to 


4 


75 


1 


75 


to 


5 


75 


1 


50 


to 


5 


30 


1 


90 


to 


5 


75 




1 


50 


to 


4 


50 


1 


25 


to 


G 


00 


1 


40 


to 




00 


1 


75 


to 


5 


75 




2 


25 


to 


5 


00 


1 


50 


to 


6 


00 


1 


25 


to 


5 


00 


1 


00 


to 


5 


50 




1 


50 


to 


4 


75 


1 


37i to 


5 


75 


1 


26 


to 


5 


00 


1 


75 


to 


5 


75 



* The prices of 1874 represent only the lirst of the month ; those of the other years are the maxima 
and minima for the whole month. 

Cattle products — Butter. — The total receipts for 1874 amounted to 
74,937 packages, against 64,007 in 1873, and 51,259 in 1872. It is to be 
regretted that no accurate records of the trade are kept by any com- 
mercial authority which would enable us to determine the receipts and 
shipments in pounds. The term " packages " has no statistical value. 
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as it represents no definite quantity. The only general statement that 
can be hazarded is that the trade is rapidly increasing, though we are 
unable to state the rate of increase, a point very desirable in the statis- 
tical study of our agricultural resources. Prices ranged a little higher 
in 1S74 than the previous year, the quotations for prime to choice being 
from 20 to 42 cents per pound, against 14 to 40 cents in 1875. 
In 1874 the minimum and maximum were in June and March, respect- 
ively 5 in 1876 they were in June and April. 

Cheese. — The receipts of cheese during 1874 were 80,579 boxes, against 
58,790 in 1873, and 84,345 in 1872. This branch of trade has steadily 
increased from domestic sources of supply during the past year. The 
large area of fine dairy lands in Missouri is being brought into requisi- 
tion to supply the Saint Louis market, a movement stimulated, doubt- 
less, by the short receipts of Eastern cheese in 1873. The lack of a 
common unit of quantity is likewise felt in stating the volume of the 
cheese-trade. If the receipts could be stated in pounds, it would greatly 
facilitate the aims of statistical inquiry. The prices of Ohio factory 
ranged from 12 cents per pound in July and August to 17 cents in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April ; choice New York factory from 12J in August 
to 17J in February and March ; English dairy from 16 cents in October 
to 20 cents in April and May. 

j^ee/,— Mess rose from $13 in January to $15 in August, September, 
October, and November. 

J3heep.-^ThQ trade in sheep increased 33 per cent, during 1874, the 
receipts being 114,913, and the shipments 35,483. The annual receipts 
for ten years were as follows: 1865, 52,133; 1866, 64,047; 1867, 62,974; 
1868, 79,315 ; 1869, 96,326; 1870, 94,477; 1871, 118,899; 1872, 115,904; 
1873, 86,370; 1874, 114,913. 

The prices per cental at the beginning of each month of 1874 were 
as follows : January, $3.75 to $5 ; February, $4.50 ; March, $5 ; April, 
$2.50 to $5.60 ; May, $4.25 to $6.10 ; June, $4 to $6 ; July, $2.50 to $6; 
August, $2.50 to $6; September, $2 to $4.25; October, $2.25 to $4.25; 
November, $2.50 to $4 ; December, $2.25 to $3. 

SJieep products — Wool — The receipts of wool during 1874 amounted 
to 4,963,417 pounds, against 3,956,212 pounds in 1873. Prices were well 
sustained during the year. The production is steadily increasing. Com- 
plaint is made of lack of home facilities for storage, compelling dealers 
to ship eastward at unfavorable times and subject to high rates of com- 
mission. The prices of unwashed medium reached their maximum, 36 
cents per pound, in October, and their minimum, 29 cents, in April ; un- 
washed combing 39 cents in July, August, and September, and 33 cents 
during the first five months ; choice fleece-washed rose from 40 and 45 
in January to 40 and 52 in September ; choice tub-washed from 43 and 
53 in May to 50 and 56 in October, 

Sivine. — The trade in live hogs largely increased during 1874, the re- 
ceipts being 1,126,587 and the shipments 452,864. The annual receipts 
for ten years were as follows: 1865, 99,663; 1866, 217,622; 1867, 
293,341 ; 1868,301,569; 1869,344,848; 1870,810,850; 1871,633,370; 1872, 
759,076 ; 1873, 982,463 ; 1874, 1,126,587. The highest and lowest prices 
per cental at the beginning of each month of 1874 were as follows : Jan- 
uarv, $2.81 to $5.37| ; February, $4.90 to $5.65 ; March, $4.90 to $5.30 ; 
Apnl, — to $5.25 ; May, $4.50 to $5.45; June, $4.80 to $5.60; July, $5 
to $6; August, $5.50 to $7.25; September, $4 to $7.50; October, 
$4.50 to $7.25; November, $3.25 to $6.25; December, $5,50 to $7.50. 

Swine products. — It is impossible to sta]fe the voimne of the trade in 
swine products, for the reason alleged in the case of other animal products — 
the lack of a common unit of measurement. Pork receijpts for 1874 
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embraced 59,948 barrels, 8,978 tierces, and .1,201,029 pieces, against 
57,512 barrels, 7,993 casks and tierces, and 1,588,916 pieces in 1873. 
Of bacon there were received in 1874 4,530 casks, 6,353 boxes, and 
124,451 pieces, against 10,411 tierces, 5,978 packages, and 110,422 pieces 
in 1873. Of lard the receipts of 1874 embraced 20,522 tierces and 6,843 
packages, against 22,948 tierces, 6,110 barrels, and 11,714 packages. 
Prices advanced during 1874 to a point at which it appeared impossi- 
ble to maintain them, and there was general expectation of a decline. 
Prime mess pork opened in January at $14.50 to $15 per barrel, and 
culminated during the second week in December at $19.12 to $20.25, 
with a small decline toward the close of the year. Standard opened in 
January at $14.75 to $15, and reached its maximum, $24 to $25.50, in 
the third week of September ; prime lard at the beginning of the year 
was quoted at 8f cents per pound ; its maximum, 15J to 15^, was at- 
tained in the middle of September. Of bacon, packed shoulders ranged 
from 6J cents per pound at the close of February to 11^ during the 
third week of September 5 clear rib from 8J to 14 ; clear sides from 8| 
to 17. Of dry salt meats, packed shoulders varied from 5| to lOJ ; rib 
sides from 7 J to 15 J ; clear sides from 7^ to 15 J. 

Morses and mules. — Saint Louis is the only general market in which 
the prices of horses and mules are regularly reported. The receipts of 
both classes of animals during 1874 were 27,165, and the shipments 
30,018. The prices of plug horses varied from $20 to $75 per head,- 
street-car horses, $55 to $125; good work-horses, $80 to 120; driving 
animals, $90 to $200; heavy-draught horses, $115 to $200; mules, $50 
to $250. 

POEK-PACKING. 

PORK-PACKINa IN THE WEST. 

The record of the Cincinnati Price Current shows the number of hogs 
packed in the West duringthe last twenty-five packing seasons, as follows : 
1849-'50, 1,652,220; 1850-'51, 1,332,867; 1851-'52, 1,182,846; 1852-'53, 
2,201,110; 1853-'54, 2,534,770; 1854-^55, 2,124,404; 1855-'56, 2,489,502 ; 
1856-^57, 1,818,486 ; 1857-'58, 2,210,778 ; 1858-'59, 2,465,552 ; 1859-'60, 
2,350,822; 1860-'61, 2,155,702; 1861-'62, 2,893,666 ; 1862-63, 4,069,520; 
1863-'64, 3,261,105 ; 1864-^65, 2,422,779 ; l%m-m, 1,785,955 ; 1866-'67, 
2,490,791 ; 1867-'68, 2,781,084 ; 1868-'69, 2,499,873 ; 1869-70, 2,635,312 ; 
18f 0-71, 3,695,251 ; 1871-72, 4,831,558; 1872-73, 5,410,314; 1873-74, 
5,466,200; 1874-75, b,^m,2m. 

The following table shows the number packed in the different States 
of the West and Korthwest during the last three packing seasons : 



states. 


1879-'73. 


1873-'74. 


1874-'75. 


Ohio 


885, 827 


906, 804 


870, 971 




610, 9G6 


715, 703 


666, 575 




1, 834, 611 


1, 887, 328 


2, 113, 845 




325, 417 


369, 278 


426, 258 




894, 334 


746, 366 


707, 310 




40, 885 


64, 037 


49, 536 




324, 072 


333, 514 


269, 468 




24, 550 


32, 7U0 


20, 950 




20, 220 


29, 085 


26, 950 




322, 436 


257, 259 


308, 008 




39, 300 


26, 577 


22, 63!> 




49, 306 


71, 549 


62,^36 




28, 450 


26, 000 


20, 820 










5, 410, 314 


5, 466, 200 


f), 5G0, 220 




55, 830 


100, 026 











* Including Pittsburgh, Pa., and a few points in the Southern States, 
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The average net weight per head and the average yield of lard per 
head in the same States, during the last three packing seasons, were as 
follows : 





Avorago net weight per head. 


Average yield of lard per head. 


States. 














1872-'73. 


1873-'74. 


1874-'75. 


1872-'73. 


1873-*74. 


1874-'75. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


242. 51 


233. 49 


222. 73 


43. 85 


39. 04 


39. 66 




230. 25 


207. 22 


208. 80 


33. 89 


29. 66 


29. 83 




239. 21 


219. 02 


213. 76 


43. 21 


37.23 


36. 66 




229. 55 


204. C7 


193. 67 


37. 44 


33. 88 


3:^. 52 


Missouri 


214. 12 


207. 01 


189. 74 


36. 03 


33. 86 


29. 19 


Kansas 


244. 18 


220. 64 


171. 63 


37.50 


35. 83 


25. 43 




230. 45 


210. 89 


212. 48 


39. 55 


30.50 


31. 63 


Minnesota 


227. 27 


229. 36 


237. 46 


39. 36 


36. 41 


29. 83 




24G. 71 


214. 65 


193. 36 


39. 70 


34. 59 


26. 88 




225. 84 


213. 87 


209. 60 


39. 78 


29. 66 


29. 79 




207. 11 


200. 42 


192. 39 


31. 21 


34. 16 


29. 20 




237. 94 


234. 02 


234. 27 


38. 95 


38. 26 


35. 15 


Miscellaiious* 


237. 94 


207.94 


197, 08 


38. 95 


31.03 


28. 27 




232.43 


214. 97 


209. 77 


40.08 


35. 02 


34. 20 



*Incladiug Pittsburgh, Pa., and a few points in the Southern States. 



The aggregate net weight and yield of lard during the last two sea- 
sons were as follows : 



Packing seasons. 


Net weight. 


Yield of lard. 


l&72-'73 


Pounds. 
1, 2r)7, 519, 283 
1, 175, 126, Til 


Pounds. 
216, 845, 385 
191, 444, 035 


1873-'74 


Decrease of 1873-'74 


82, 592, 312 


25, 401, 350 


l873-'74 


1, 175, 126, 971 
1, 167, 639, 457 


191, 444, 035 
190, 380, 607 


1874-'75 


Decrease of 1874-'75 


7,487, 514 

-• 


1, 063, 428 


A 



The average cost of hogs per cental, during the last three packing- 
seasons, was as follows : 



states. 


1872-'73. 


1873-'74. 


1874-'75. 


Ohio 


$4 82. 59 
4 43. 96 
4 67.1 
4 31.29 
4 63. 3 
4 01.1 
4 72. 48 
4 81 

3 70 

4 88 

5 13.5 
4 94. 2 
4 94.2 


$5 57. 24 
5 29. 63 
5 43. 25 
5 19. 03 
5 36. 63 

4 77. 58 

5 72. 16 
5 68. 52 

4 64. 17 

5 54. 45 
5 72. 23 
5 54. 30 
5 88. 10 


$8 64.3 
8 14. 96 
8 35. 6 
8 87. 53 
8 19.1 

7 59 

8 56. 04 

7 28.9 
6 73. 44 

8 67. 51 
8 81 

8 15. 88 
8 64 














Minnesota 








Michigan. 






4 05. 8 


5 43. 15 


8 33. 63 


.— . 
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The number of hogs packed at six principal points, compared with 
the aggregate at all other points during the past three yearn, was as 
follows: 



Packing points. 


1872. 




1874. 




1, 425, 079 
62a, 305 
538, 000 
196,317 
303, 500 
302, 246 


1, 520, 204 
581, 253 
4G3, 793 
295, 766 
294, 054 
226, 947 


1, 690, 348 
560, 164 
402, 246 
278, 339 
236, 596 
273,118 














3, 391, 447 
2, 018, 867 


3, 382, 017 
2, 084, 363 


3, 500, 811 
2, 065, 415 






5, 410, 314 
62.68 


5,466,380 
61. 87 


5, 566, 226 
02. 89 





The average number, n^t weight, and yield of lard per head of these 
six cities, during the packing-season of i874-'75, were as follows : 



Cities. 


Number. 


Average net 
weicht per 
Lead. 


Average yield 
of lard per 
head. 




1, 690, 348 
560, 164 
462, 246 
278, 339 
273, 118 
236, 596 


212. 42 
220. CO 
192 
196 
209. 27 
208. 56 


37.30 
41.77 

30 

29. 50 
29.87 
31.15 














3, 500, 811 
2, 065, 415 


209. 47 

210. 27 


35. 43 
32. 21 






5, 566, 226 


209. 77 


34.20 





The increase in number during the season of 1874-75 was 100,020, 
or 1.83 per cent. The increase of the season of 1873-74 over its prede- 
cessor was 55,886, or 1.03 .per cent. The decrease in net weight per 
head during 1874-'75 was 5.20 pounds, or 2.04 per cent, ; the decrease 
in the aggregate weight was 7,487,514 pounds, or .63 per cent. The pre- 
vious season of 1873-74 showed a decrease of 17.46 pounds net weight 
per head, or 7J per cent., and of 82,392,312 pounds of aggregate net 
weight, or 6.55 per cent. The average yield of lard per head in 1874-- 75 
showed a loss of .82 pounds, or 2.34 percent., against a loss of 5.06 pounds 
per head, or 12.02 per cent., the previous year. The aggregate lard- 
product fell off 1,063,428, or .55 per cent., against a loss of 25,401,350 
pounds, or 1.71 per cent., in 1873-74. The lighter weight of hogs would 
indicate a greater loss in the yield of lard, but the higher price of this 
article caused a closer trimming of hams and shoulders and consequently 
a greater yield of lard. Tbe cost per cental of hogs was $8,336, 
against $5,431 in 1873-74, and $4,058 in 1872-73; that is, the in- 
crease of the season lately past was 53J per.cent., against an increase 
of 16J per cent, the previous season. The aggregate cost of the 
hogs packed during the past season was $97,338,626, an increase ot 
$33,511,611, or 52J per cent. The aggregate loss of weight in 1874-75 
was equivalent to "34,830 hogs of the standard of 1873-74, but the loss 
of the latter year was much greater, amounting to 354,483 of the stand- 
ard of 1872-73. 

From the above statements it appears that this great productive 
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interest within tlie last two seasons, has considerably fallen off from 
the product of 1872-'73, which embraced the largest aggregate weight 
of pork and lard ever secured in any one year in this country. A com- 
parison of the records of the last ten years shows that the greatest 
average net weight per head — ^232.43 pounds — was realized in 1872-73, 
slightly exceeding the average of 1866-'67, which was 232.14. The 
greatest average yield of lard per head was 41.52 pounds in 1865-'66 ; 
the yield in 1870-'71 was 40.19 pounds, and in 1872-'73, 40.08 pounds. 
Every other year of the ten averaged less than 40 pounds. 

The net weight per head, the aggregate weight of the hogs packed, 
the average yield of lard per head, and the aggregate product of lard 
for the last ten packing-seasons, were as follows : 



Seasons. 


Net weight 
per liead. 


Ap'regate -weiffht 
ofallliogspacK'tl. 


Yield of lard 
per head. 


Aggregate yield 
of lard." 


18G5-'C6 

18G6-'67 

1867-'68 

186&-'G9 

18G9-'70 

1870-'71 

1872- '73 

1873- '74 


Pounds. 
231.3 
232. 14 
201 

20G. 75 
205. 75 
230. 14 
227. C2 
232. 43 
214.97 
209. 77 


Poimds. 
413, 091, 391 
588, 212, 222 
B58, 997, 884 
51G, 848, 742 
542, 215, 444 
850, 425, 065 
1, 099, 783, 385 
1, 257, 519, 283 
1, 175, 126, 971 
1, 1G7, G39, 457 


Pounds. 
41. 52 

39. G6 
29 

32. 33 
31. 84 
40. 19 
38. 54 

40. 08 
35. 02 
34, 20 


Pounds. 
74, 152, 851 
98, 801,-"376 
80, 651, 436 
80, 839, 227 
83cO08, 334 
148, ^12, 317 
188, 603, 317 
216, 845, 385 
191, 444, 035 
190, 380, 607 



Of the States represented in the above tables, Illinois reports an 
increase in the number of hogs packed of 226,517 ; Iowa, of 58,980 
Kentucky, of 50,809. All the other States report a decrease. In Ken- 
tucky the only considerable packing-point is Louisville, which absorbs 
nearly all of the increase for the State. Many hogs from Indiana and 
Illinois are packed at this point. The short corn-crop of Missouri caused 
an exportation of stock-hogs from that State during last summer. In 
Wisconsin dressed hogs were sent to the pineries for consumption in 
larger numbers, reducing the amount of cut meats marketed at the pack- 
ing points. In average net weight per head there is an increase in 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, with a decline in all the 
other States. Minnesota shows the largest average, 237.46 pounds; 
next stands Michigan, 234.27 pounds. The greatest decline is found in 
Kansas, which averages 171.63 pounds, against 220.64 pounds last sea- 
son. In yield of lard per head Ohio stands first, averaging 39.66 pounds ; 
a slight increase over the previous season. Kext Michigan reports 35.15 
pounds, against 38.26 the previous year. Kansas shows the minimum 
yield, 25.43 pounds, against 35.83 pounds the previous year. The grass- 
hopper devastations account for the low averages in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The average price per cental was highest in Iowa, $8,875, 
and next highest in Tennessee, $8.81. The lowest price, $6,734, was 
in Nebraska. The greatest increase of prices, 71 per cent., was in Iowa ; 
the smallest increase, 28 per cent., was in Minnesota. The average 
increase of the whole was 55 per cent. 

Last year the six principal packing-points declined somewhat in their 
f)ercentage of the total number reported. This year they have not only 
recovered their ground, but have also exceeded their perceijtage for 
1872-73. A few new points are added to the list this year, the opecations 
of which amounted to 52,989 head. Ghfecgo increase hef immbers 
170,144, and Louisville 46,171head. The other points show some decline^ 
though Saint Louis reports but a slight decrease. 
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The product of barreled pork of the last season was as follows : Mess 
pork 452,731 barrels, against 423,844 barrels the previous year^ prime 
mess, 49,120 barrels, against 39,564 barrels 5 clear, 11,681 barrels, against 
5,143 barrels 5 rumps, 20,628 barrels, against 20,019 barrels; other 
sorts, 35,308, against 15,000 barrels; total 569,468 barrels in 18T4-'75, 
against 503,570 barrels the previous season. 

STXMlMER-PACKINa. 

The number of hogs packed during the summer season, from March 
1 to November 1, is increasing. In 1874 the aggregate summer-pack- 
ings reported in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, West Virginia, and Milwaukee amounted to 1,200,444 
hogs, against 1,062,916 in 1873 ; showing an increase of 137,528, or 13 
per cent. The points showing the largest increase were Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Saint Louis, Cedar Kapids (Iowa.) Canton (Illinois,) and Milwau- 
kee. Indianapolis exhibits a considerable decline, as also do Keokuk, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Missouri, Quincy, lUinoDs, and several other points. 

PORK-PAOKINa ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

The Cincinnati Price Current, through inquiries directed to numerous 
correspondents on the Pacific coast, has discovered a considerable enter- 
prise in pork-packing in that region, which promises to increase in the 
future and to supersede a large portion of the importations from the 
States east of the Eocky Mountains. At San Francisco, during 1874, 
about 230,000 head were packed, and in other parts of the State about 
160,000 more, making 390,000 in California. It is estimated that Oregon 
packed about 60,000, making the total number for the Pacific slope 
about 450,000. The weight of California hogs, however, is very 
small, those packed at San Francisco averaging only 115 pounds net, 
but the quality is considered superior to that of eastern hogs. They are 
fattened on wheat, barley, and corn. The abundance and cheapness of 
grain has given rise to expectations of a greatly-increased hog-crop the 
coming year. In San Francisco the most active packing operations are 
iluring the latter half of the year, when it is practicable to secure a tem- 
perature as low as 55^ Fahrenheit. In the foot-hiUs of the Sierra Nevada 
the packing is generally done during the winter, as the summer tem- 
perature is unmanageable. 

PORK-PACKINa IN THE SEA3OARD CITIES. 

« 

From the meager reports received it appears that the number of hogs 
packed in the eastern cities showed some decline during the past year. 

New Torh — The number and average weight per head of the hogs 
received at ^ew York during the two years ending M^rch 1, 1875, were 
as follows : 





Live hogs. 


Dressed 
hogs. 


Total. 




703,000 

1, aatJoQO 


191, 000 
7, 000 


824, 000 
1, 238, 000 




















1, 954, ODD 


m, 000 


2, 009, 000 
















43, 000 
13,900 


730, 000 
1, 107, 000 


1874-75, Bummer packing 


















1,^7,000 
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The receipts at New York du^ ilag five calendar years were as follows : 
1870, 862,335; 1871, 1,311,052; 1872, 1,953,571; 1873, 1,961,578; 1874, 
1,786,681. 

Boston, — The receipts of live and dressed hogs at Boston during the 
two years ending March 1, 1875, were as follows : 





Live hogs. 


Dressed 
hogs. 


Total. 




475, 795 
422, 418 


6, 112 
54, 465 


481, 907 
476, 883 


1873-'74,-wmter 


Tdtal 


898. 213 


60, 577 


958, 790 




364, 172 
132, 693 


8, 273 
90; 948 


372, 445 
223, 641 






496, 865 


99, 221 


596, 086 




The receipts of the last three calendar years were as follows : 


Tear. 


Livo hogs. 


Dressed 
hogs. 


Total. 




593, 000 
838, 000 
525, 000 


70, 000 
80, 000 
88, 000 


663, ODO 
918, 000 
613, 000 


1873 







The high prices in the West seriously crippled packing operations 
during the winter-packing season just closed. The receipts of 1874 
were 313,000 short of those of 1873. 

Baltimore, — The receipts of live hogs for five calendar years were 
as follows: 1870, 300,000; 1871, 307,436; 1872, 400,874; 1873, 392,734; 
1874 ; 357,547. Hogs are usually slaughtered for city consumption of 
fresh pork. The Baltimore packers generally have their packing-houses 
at some point in the West, where their operations swell the aggregates 
of that region. 

Philadelphia, — The receipts of live and dressed hogs during three 
calendar years were as follows : 



Year. 


Live hogs 


Dressed 
hogs. 


Total. 


1872 


210, 376 
344, 300 
339, 590 


87, 312 
8G, 874 
80, 344 


297, 688 
431, 174 
419, 934 


1873 A 






The number packed for market is small, the hogs being generally 
slaughtered for local consumption. 

Receipts at the four cities. — The comparative receipts of live hogs 
at the four cities above named during three calendar years were as 
follows : 


Cities. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 




oooo 


838, 000 
1, 961, 000 
392, 000 
344, 000 


587, 000 
1, 93ti, 000 
357, 000 
339, 000 








Total 


3,156, 000 


3, 535, 000 


3, 219, 000 
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IMmGEATIOK 

Tlie net immigration of tlie past eiglit years, according to the records 
of the Treasury Department, is 2,702,383 persons, making an average 
of 349,048 per annum. The years 1867, 1868, 1871, 1874, show receipto 
less than this average. The largest immigration was in 1872 3 the 
smallest in 1874, which is classified as follows : 





First quar- 
ter. 


Second quar- 
ter. 


Third quar- 
ter. 


rourth quar- 
ter. 


Total. 


Professional occupations 

Skilled 

Total 


373 
4, 760 
12, 374 

488 
9, 837 


741 
11,166 
48, 384 

1 52,018 


747 
9, 834 
25, 451 
C 504 
I 37; 559 


^ 

C04 
6, 722 
15, 109 

(518 
23, 525 


2, 4(55 
32, 482 
101, 318 

1 124, 549 


27, 832 


112, 309 


74, 095 


4(i, 578 


2G0, 814 



Souicos. 


FIKST QUABTEB. 


SECOND QUAliTES. 


TOTAL FOR TIIE 
YEAR. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males 


. Females. 




2, 797 


1, 400 




4, 197 


9, 


377 


5, 


831 


15, 


208 


26, 11 


9 17, 267 




1, 505 


826 




2,^31 


13, 


739 


13, 


265 


27, 


004 


23, 7: 


8 23, 950 




594 


263 




857- 


2, 


382 




310 


■3, 


692 


5,4-1 


3 3, 322 




3, 608 


2, 004 




5, 072 


13, 


737 


10, 


740 


24, 


477 


32, 4C 


2 24, n25 




211 


111 




322 


1, 


844 


1, 


654 


3, 


498 


3, 6g 


0 3, 211 




147 


102 




249 


1, 


095 




693 


1, 


788 


2, Si 


9 1,807 




226 


145 




367 


1, 


896 


1, 


427 


3, 


323 


3, 7£ 


3 2, 788 




81 


34 




115 




087 




626 


1, 


613 


1, 8C 


3 1, 325 




97 


65 




162 




447 




343 




790 


8t 


3 650 




179 


88 




267 




699 




52-2 


1, 


221 


1, 44 


8 983 


France 


1,443 


653 




2, 096 


1, 


069 




990 


2 


059 


5, 6J 


2 3, 129 


Italy 


1,054 


301 




1, 355 


2, 


583 




429 


3! 


012 


4,7C 


2 1 , 0S5 


Russia 


117 


51 




168 




603 




334 




987 


4, 11 


0 3, 337 




176 


96 




272 




275 




182 




457 


8( 


0 589 




1, 153 


66 




1, 219 


9, 


168 




20 


^, 


188 




0 311 


British America . . . 


5, 357 


1,740 




7,097 




856 


3, 


569 


10, 


425 


20, sr 


7 10, 059 


other countries 


788 


294 




1, 062 


2, 


140 




827 


2, 


9<j7 


5,8f 


7 2, 535 


Total 


19, 533 


8,299 


27, 832 


69, 


497 


42, 812 


112, 


309 


1 159,91 


6 ICO, 878 




TmSD QUABTEB. 






FOURTH 


QUARTER. 






Sonrces. 
























Cotal for the 
















































year. 




Males. 


Females, 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




9, 279 




670 


15, 949 




4, C76 




3, 366 


8, 042 


43, 396 




5, 684 


6, 


S69 


12,253 




2,810 




3, 290 


6, 100 


47, 683 


Scotland 


3,640 


1, 


211 


2, 851 




^27 




.538 


1, 365 


8, 765 




8, 700 


c, 


459 


15, 159 




6, 357 




5, 262 


11,619 


56, 927 




777 


635 


1,412 




848 




811 


1,659 


6, 891 




787 


098 


1,435 




500 




314 




814 


4, 336 




1, 113 


780 


1,893 




5o3 




43G 




994 


6, 577 




594 


514 




I, 038 




371 




151 




42-J 


3, ICS 




191 




144 




335 




148 




98 




246 


1, h33 




261 








448 




309 




191 




500 


2, 4;>.-J 




1,233 




\% 


1, 952 




1, 267 




7G7 


2, 034 


S, 7-11 


Italy 


531 


180 




711 




534 




175 




700 i 






2, 202 


1, 


977 




4, 179 


1, 188 




925 


2,113 1 


7] 4'I7 




236 




180 




416 




173 




131 




304 




China 


4, 065 


leo 




4, 245 


1,954 




45 


1, 91)9 


ic, tv:»i 


British America . . . 


4, 494 


2.56G 




7, OGO 




3, 830 




2,184 


6, 014 


i)0, 596 


other countries 


1,841 




8G8 




2,709 




1,098 




546 


1, 644 


8, 402 


Total 


43,558 


30, 537. 


74, 005 


27, 343 


19, 230 


40, 578 


260, 814 
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MARKET-PRICES OF FARM- 
The following quotaUotis represent the state of the market, 



r— 

January. Febniary. 



Products. 



March. 



April. 



May. 



NEW TOHK. 



Flour, superfine State. bbl*$5 60 to $6 00 
6 55 to 7 30 
5 60 to 6 00 



extra State, 
superfine western . 
extra to choice 

weatern 

southern shipping 
southern family . . . 
■Wheat,!N'o.l,8pring. bush . 

Ko.2,Kprin2 

■winter, red, west- 
ern 

winter, amber, 

western 

winter, white, 

western 

Rye 

Barley A 

Corn 

Oats 

Hay, first quality ton. 

secona quality 

Beef, mesa bbl. 

extra mess 

•rk, mess 

extra prime 

prime mess 

Lard Ib. 

Butter. tfestern 

(State dairy 

ClieoBe,, State factory 

western factory. . 
Cotton, ordinary to good 

ordinary 

low middling to 
good mlddfing . 
Sugar, fair to good re- 
fining 

prime refining 

Tobacco, lugs 

common to me- 
dium leaf 

Wool, American "^XX 

and picklock 

American X and 

XX 

American combing, 
pulled 
California spring. 
California fall 
Texas 



6 50 to 11 00 

6 85 to 8 00 

8 05 to 11 00 

1 63 to 1 65 

1 58 to 1 61i 

1 58 to 1 65 

1 65 to 1 63 



$5 65 to $6 20 

6 45 to 7 00 

5 65 to 6 20 

6 35 to 11 00 

6 70 to 7 75 

7 80 to II. 00 
1 58 to 1 62 
1 54 to 1 59 

1 60 to 1 65 

1 66 to 1 70 



$5 70 to $6 10 
6-40 to 6 80 

5 70 to 6 10 

6 30 toll 00 

6 CO to 7 55 

7 60 to 11 00 
1 52 to 1 58 
1 48 to 1 52 

1 56 to 1 62 



$5 GO to $6 15 |5 85 to $6 05 
6 35 to 6 70 G 30 to 6 75 
5 60 to 6 15 5 85 to 6 05 



6 25 to 11 

6 40 to 7 

7 30 to 11 
1 57 to 1 
1 50 to 1 



70 to 

00 to 

55 to 

78 to 

60 to 

00 to 28 

00 to 25 

75 toll 

50 to 13 
37i to 16 

CO to - 

25 to 14 
8J to 

26 to 
33 to 
12 to 
12 to 



1 95 



13^ to Ul 

151 to m 

7ito 7i 

7ito — 

6ito 7J 

8 to 10 

62 to 70 



47 to 

52 to 

45 to 

18 to 

13 to 

15 to 



60 to 1 
05 to 1 

80 to 2 

81 to 
60 to 
00 to 28 
00 to 25 
50 toll 
50 to 13 
00 to 16 
75 to - 

to 15 

9ito 
25 to 
32 to 
12ito 
12* to 

13 to 

15 to 

71 to 
8 to 
64 to 

8 to 

62 to 

45 to 
52 to 
25 to 
18 to 
20 to 
15 to 



93 
10 
10 
90 
63 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 

00 
10 

35 
47 

\^ 

14i 

17i 
7i 
8 

10 

70 

60 
60 
52 
35 
29 
35 



1 63 to 1 I 

1 60 to 1 
98 to 1 

to 2 

76 to 
61 to 
00 to 27 
00 to 21 
50 toll 
50 to 13 
75 to 13 
50 to - 
25 to 15 
9} to 
25 to 
36 to 
U^to 
14 to 



121 to 

15 to 

7t to 
7ito 
04 to 

8 to 

60 to 

45 to 

52 to 

25 to 

18 to 

19 to 
18 to 



00 

H 

40 
55 
17 
16i 

14J 

m 

7i 

n 

71 

10 

65 

57i 

60 

50 

52 

28 

36 



PHILADELPHIA. 

Flour, superfine bbl. 4 50 

Pennsylvania extra 6 75 
Pennsylvania fam- 
ily and fancy 7 00 

western extra 6 00 

western family G 75 

Wheat, red, winter. bash. 147 

amber winter 1 68 

white winter 1 73 

spring 1 55 

Bye 90 

Barley 1 20 

Corn 70 

Oats 52 

Hay, fresh baled ton. 23 00 

common to fair ship- 
ping 20 00 

Beef, western mess ..bbl. 8 00 

extra mess 9 00 

Warthman's city 

family 16 00 

Pork, mess 16 50 

prime mess 15 00 

prime Il3 00 



to 5 50 

to 

to 8 00 

to 6 75 

to 8 00 

to 1 63 

to 1 70 

to 1 85 

to 1 59 

to 93 

to 1 65 



to 22 GO 
to 10 00 
to 12 00 

to . 

to 17 00 

^O^i. ^ 



5 25 to 5 75 

6 00 to 6 50 

8 12ito 8 50 
G 00 to 8 25 
8 50 to 10 50 
1 56 to 1 74 
1 65 to 1 73 
1 CO to 1 85 
1 60 to 1 65 
95 to 96 
1 95 to 2 20 
76 to 86 
55 to G5 
23 00 to 24 00 

20 00 to 22 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

16 00 to 

10 50 to 16 75 

15 00 to * — 1^ 

13 00 tO^^ : 



5 00 to 5 75 

6 00 to 7 00 



7 50 to 8 
6 00 to 7 

8 37^ to 10 
1 GO to 1 
1 70 to 1 
1 78 to 1 
1 50 to 1 

90 to 
1 90 to 2 
72 to 
57 to 
13 00 to 24 



20 00 to 22 30 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

15 50 to 

16 00 to 16 50 
15 00 to,4 
13 00 to 



56i 

1 58 to 1 65 
1 66 to 1 68 



50 to 1 
98 to 1 
85 to ^ 
80 to 
56 to 
00 to 25 
00 to 23 
00 toll 
50 to 13 
— to 16 
00 to 14 
75 to 15 
91 to 
30 to 
35 to 
15 to 
13 to 

12} to 

155 to 

7tto 
7|to 
4ito 

e^to 

62 to 

45 to 

52 to 

25 to 

13 to 

20 to 

23 to 



90 
03 

88 

63 

00 

00 

50 

50 

75 

50 

75 

IQ 

38 

45 

16i 

16 

15i 

18i 

7i 
71 
61 

8i 

70 

60 
60 
33 
35 
27 
35 



5 00 to 5 35 
to 6 37^ 



50 to 8 00 

37i to 7 50 

50 to 8 75 

58 to 1 64 

70 to 1 76 

85 to 1 92 

48 to 1 52 

95 to 

75 to 1 90 

81 to 84 

53 to 65 

00 to 24 00 



20 00 to 22 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

16 00 to 

16 50 to 17 00 

16 00 tq 4 

14 50 ''to'^-^i-^ 



6 15 toll 00 

6 40 to 7 30 

7 35 to 11 00 
1 61 to 1 65 
1 52 to 1 58 

1 63 to 1 66 

1 66 to 1 70- 

1 55 to 1 87, 

to 1 13 

to 1 50 

83 to 88 

63 to 68 

00 to 33 00 

00 to 21 00 

00 to 12 00 

50 to 14 00 

90 to 17 05 

25 to 14 62J 

25 to 15 75 
lOi to 10$ 



22 to 
28 to 
15 to 



27 
38 
17i 



ISito 
16ito 
71 to 

etto 

4ito 
6 to 

62 to 

45 to 

52 to 

25 to 

19 to 

20 to 



16 
191 
8 

"^i 
8i 

70 

60 
60 
50 
35 
27 



5 00 to 5 50 

5 75 to 6 50 

6 75 to 8 25 

6 75 to 7 00 

7 50 to 8 50 
1 50 to 1 63 
1 50 to 1 80 

1 90 to 

1 45 to 

98 to 1 00 



84 to 90 
62 to 65 
23 00 to 25 00 

21 00 to 23 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

IG 00 to 

17 00 to 17 25 

16 00 to 

14 15 to ' 
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PRODUCTS FOR 1874. 

as nearly as practicable, at the hegmning ofe^ach rnfinth. 



June. 



July. 



August. 



September. 



October. 



iKcr^Iftb^.^ J)6(\giiiber. 



$5 25 




75 f 


6 00 


to 6 


60 


5 25 


to 0 


75 


5 85 


to 11 


00' 


6 15 


lO I 




7 05 


to 11 


nn 


1 50 


to 1 


ri 


1 45 


1 

lO 1 




1 50 


to 1 


55 


1 56 


to 1 


58 


1 50 


to 1 


75 


1 04 


to 1 


13 




to 1 


80 


76 


to 


81A 


62 


to 


66 


25 00 


to 31 


00 




to 23 


00 


10 00 


to 12 


00 


12 .'50 


to 14 


00 


17 60 


to - 




14 75 


to 15 


00 


15 50 


to IG 


GO 


Hi to 


115 


20 


to 


26 


24 


to 


30 




15 


to 


I64 



5 85 to 6 55 
5 00 to 5 50 

5 75 toll 00 

6 00 to 6 70 

0 75 to 11 00 

1 40 to 1 43J 
1 34 to '1 39 

1 37 to 1 40 

1 40 to 1 41 



$4 40 to |5 00 

5 25 to 6 .10 

4 40 to 5 00 

5 15 to 11 00 

5 50 to 6 15 

6 20 to 11 00 
1 30 to 1 36 
1 23 to 1 30 

1 27 to 1 30 

1 30 to 1 32 



^4 45 to ^00 
515 to 5 75 

4 45 to 495 

505 to 900 

5 25 to 610 
615 to 9 00 
120 to 123i 
113 to 120 

108 to 127 

122 to 127 



$4 40 to 1^4 80 
500 to 575 
4 40 to 4 80 

490 to 9 00 
500 to 6 00 
6 05 to 8 75 
121 to 127 
lllito 120 

121 to 127 

121 to 127 



1^00 to $4 55 
4 70 to 565 
400 to 455 




42 U 1 
10 to - 



60 



, 35 to 1 
96 to 1 



05 



125 



71 to 

5G to 

I 00 to 28 

I 00 to 21 



00 to 15 
50 to - 
25 to - 
00 to - 
log to 
15 to 
20 to 
12i to 

Hi to 



190 
82 
47 
19 00 
12 00 
9 00 
1125 
22 75 
22 00 



to 145 
.4.... 



to 

to 83^ 
to 56 
to 31 00 
to 1,5 00 
to 10=50 
to 12 50 
to -^2 871 22 65 
to 



1.36 
90 
125 
96 
60 
16 00 
12 00 
12 50 
14 00 



14ito 
22 to 
27. to 
114 to 
10 to 



15i 
35 
?3 
14 
12i 



17i to 20 



7^0 
8i to 
4ito 



14ito 16 J 
16it0 19i 



6 to 

53 to 

47 to 

50 to 

33 to 

23 to 

20 to 



6i 

83 

68 

57 
65 
52 
37 
27 



e^to 

5Ho 

7i to 

53 to 

47 to 

50 to 

46 to 

20 to 

17 to 



81 
14 

68 

55 
65 
52 
37 



to log 
15ff to 18^ 



8ito 
8ito 
6^0 



47 to 

51 to 

33 to 

23 to 

17 to 




4 75 to 5 25 
6 GO to 

to 8 75 

5 50 to 6 75 

6 25 to 9 75 
1 45 to 
1 60 to 
1 65 to 
1 45 to 1 49 

98 to 



4 70 to 

5 00 to 5 50 



1 55 
1 68 
1 69 



6 50 

5 00 

6 50 
1 30 
1 52 



to 7 50 

to 5 50 

to 7 75 

to 1 40 

to 1 58 



3 50 to 4 25 

4 50 to 5 75 



6 00 to 7 75 
4 50 to 5 75 



3 50 to 3 05 



6 00 to 6 25 



6 00 
1 28 
1 34 
1 33 
1 20 



to 9 25 



1 32 
1 38 
1 50 
1 23 
93 



82 to 89 
61 to 67i 
24 00 to 26 00 

21 00 to 23 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

17 00 to 

18 00 to IS 25 
16 00 to 16 50 
15 00 to 



79 
61 
22 00 



to 81 
to 67i 
to 24 00' 



20 00 to 22 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 13 00 

17 00 to 

18 25 to 18 50 

16 50 to 

16 60 to ' 



to 
to 
to 
to 
91 to 
nomiual. 
82 to 81 
55 to 80 
20 00 to £2 00 

19 00 to 21 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

17 CO to 

23 75 to 24 00 

23 00 tq 

22 00 to ■ 



5 75 
118 
127 
135 
113 
88 
105 
85 
49 
10 00 



to 7 25 
to 123 
to 129 
to 138 

to 

to 92 
to 1 25 
to 67 
to 55 
to 22 00 



19 00 to 21 00 

8 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

17 00 to 

24 00 to 24 50 

23 00 to 

22 00 to 



to 142 
to 95 

to 

to 100 
to 65 
to 21 00 
to 1300 
to 13 50 
to 15 00 
to 22 75 



14 to • 
25 to 
30 to 
13 to 
Hi to 



38 
40 
15 
14i 



125 to 136 

90 to 

1 45 to 

77 to 92 

59 to 62 

16 00 to 20 00 

12 00 to 

1100 to 12 00 

12 00 to 13 50 

19 80 to 

17 00 to 18 00 

20 00 to 21 00 

14 to 

18 to 40 

30 to 42 

14 to m 
12ito 15] 



^4 00 to $4 50 
4 80 to 5 65 
400 to 43) 

4 75 to 8 00 

4 80 to 5 75 

5 80 to 825 
118 to 125 
111 J to 118 

118 to 128i 

118 to 1281 

130 to 140 
94 to 97i 

1 55 to 

87 to 92i 
67 to Tl 
1200 to 19 00 

to 12 00 

9 50 to 10 50 
1100 to 12 50 

21 00 to 

16 25 to 17 25 
18 50 to 19 75 

14ito 

20 to 
30 to 
14 to 
12 to 



40 
42 
16 
151 



13Jt0 154 
151 to 171 



8i to 
84 to ■ 



10 to 12§ 

12J to 153r 
58 to 68 



124 to 14 

Ul to 151 

83 to 81 

8ito 

104 to 13 



47 to 

55 to 

33 to 

25 to 

26 to 



3 25 to 3; 

4 25 to — 



5 75 
GOO 
7 00 
118 
123 
125 



to 

to 6 75 
to 8 50 
to 125 
to 128 
to 145 



1 00 
1 30 
9(5 
61 

21 00 



to 105 

to 

to lOo 
to 67 
to 23 00 



;ooo to 20 00 

5 00 to 10 00 

9 00 to 12 00 

17 00 to 

,24 25 to 24 50 

23 00 to 

22 00 to 



12ito 


17 


12 


to 16 


58 


to 


68 


53 


to 05 


47 


to 




47 


to 56 


55 


to 


62 


51 


to 65 


33 


to 


50 


33 


to 45 


25 


to 


36 


25 


to 00 


25 


to 


28 


13 


to 23 


13 


to 


37 


18 


to 36 


4 00 


to 


4 25 


3 87ito 4 00 


5 50 


to 


5 75 


4 375to 4 75 


6 00 


to 




5 37^ to 6 00 


4 25 


to 


4 75 


4 37ito 4V75 


5 00 


to 


7 75 


525 


to 6 25 


110 


to 


120 


113 


to 122 


120 


to 


1 25 


125 


to 128 








130 


to 135 


1 07 


to 




97 


to 100 


120 


to 


150 


130 


to 160 


70 


to 


88 


80 


to 95 


55 


to 


02 


62 


to 67 


20 00 


to 


22 00 


20 00 


to 22 00 


in CO 


to 20 00 


1900 


to 20 00 


8 00 


to 10 00 


8 00 


to 10 00 


9 00 


to 1200 


9 00 


to 12 00 


17 00 


to 




17 00 


to 


20 50 


to 21 00 


21 00 


to 22 00 


19 00 


to 19 50 


20 00 


to 


19 00 


to 




19 50 


to^ 



124 to 14i 

144 to 154 

84 to 81 

84 to 

84 to 12 
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MARKET-PRICES OF FARM- 
The following quotations represent the state of the marlcet, 



Products. 



February. 



March. 



April. 



May. 



rmiiADBLPHiA— Contin'd. 

Lard, lb 

Butter, choice Middle 

State 

choice Tv^esteru 

Cheese, K. Y. factory 

Ohio factory 

Sugar, fair to good refin- 
ing 

Cotton, ordinary to good 

ordinary 

low BoiddJing to 
good middling- . 
"Wool, Ohio fleece, X and 

XX 

Ohio combing 

pulled 

unwashed, clothiDg 
and combing 

BALTIMOHB. 

Flour, superfine bbl 

extra 

family and fancy. . 
Wheat, white win tor . biisli 

amber winter 

rod winter 

Rye 

Com, white southern 

yellow eouthern 

Oats, southern 

western 

Hay, PennsylvaDia ..tou. 

Maryland 

Pork, mess bbh. 

Lard lb. 

Butter, western 

eastern 

Cheese, eastern 

western 

Sugar, fair to good refining 

Tobacco, lugs 

common to me- 
dium leaf 

Cotton, ordinary to good 

ordinary 

low middling to 
middling 

CINCINNATI. 

Flour, superfine bbl. 

extra 

family 

"Wheat, red winter, .bush, 
hill or amber 

winter 

white winter 

Kyo 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Hay, baled Xo. 1 ton . 

lower grades 

Beef, plate bbl. 

Pork, mess 

Lard lb. 

Butter, choice 



hi to to lli^O 9i to $0 12 ja$0 9i to $0 12 



^0 92-to^O 12i 



!$0 lOHolO 13 



39 to 

30 to 
14 to 
14 to 

71 to 

14 to 

15i to 

55 to 

60 to 63 
42^ to 50 

31 to 43 



42 
38 
15 
14i 

15i 
ISi 



40 
33 
If) 
13 

13 
15i 

52 
48^ 



45 
38 
17 
16 

8 

145 

m 

50 
C5 



42 to 

40 to 

in to 

14 to 

7Jto 

12ito 

15i to 

51 to 
fiO to 
40 to 



48 
42 
17 
16 

7J 

17i- 

56 
62 
51 



to 44 



25^ to 42 



prime 

Cheese, prime factory 

pine-apple' 

Sugar, New Orleans, fair 

to good 

prime to choice . . . 

Tobacco, luffs 

lejif 



40 to 
35 to 
16i to 

15 to 

7ito 

12^ to 

16 to 

55 to 

to 

46 to 



44 
42 
17i 
1G| 

7f 

15 

m 

57 
65 
50 



33 to 
ii5 to 
16A to 
16" to 

7f to 

13 to 

16i to 

56 to 
60 to 
47 to 



40 
36 
17^ 
16^ 

7J 

m 

53 
6;t 

4y 



5 25 


to 


0 00 


5 50 


to 


6 50 


5 25 


to 


6 00 


6 75 


to 


8 50 


0 50 


to 


8 00 


6 00 


to 


6 75 




to 10 75 


7 50 


toll 00 


7 25 


toll 00 


1 70 


to 


1 90 


1 70 


to 


1 90 


1 70 


to 


1 85 


1 65 


to 


1 87 


1 60 


to 


1 95 


1 60 


to 


1 80 


1 60 


to 


1 80 


1 60 


to 


1 90 


1 50 


to 


1 80 


90 


to 


98 


96 


to 


98 


90 


to 


91 


70 


to 


78 


76 


to 


83 


70 


to 


75 


74 


to 


80 


73 


to 


78 


70 


to 


74 


51 


to 


54 


54 


to 


58 


55 


to 


58 


50 


to 


53 


54 


to 


58 


55 


to 


57 


20 00 


to 24 00 


20 00 


to 24 00 


18 00 


to 22 00 


24 00 


to 25 00 


2:^ 00 


to 26 00 


23 00 


to 25 00 


15 50 


to 16 25 


16 50 


to 




16 00 


to 16 25 


9 


to 




9f to 


10 


8* to 


0 


24 


to 




30 


to 


40 


30 


to 


38 


24 


to 


35 


35 


to 




34 


to 


35 


15i to 


16 


15ito 


16 


16i to 


17 


14J to 


15 




rto 


15 


15Jto 


16 


7i to 


8 




to 


8 


7i to 




5 to 


8 


5 


to 


7 


5 


to 


8 


7 


to 


10 


7 


to 


9 


7 


to 


9 


14 


to 


141 


14 


to 




13 


to 


144 


ISito 


16i 


15 


to 


16 


141 to 


16 


5 00 


to 


5 50 


5 25 


to 


5 75 


5 00 


to 


5 50 


6 00 


to 


6 60 


6 65 


to 


7 00 


6 40 


to 


6 75 


0 85 


to 


7 25 


7 25 


to 


8 25 


6 80 


to 


q 00 


1 30 


to 


1 52 


1 48 


to 


1 50 


1 35 


to 


1 43 


1 55 


to 


1 60 


1 55 


to 


1 63 


1 45 


to 


1 50 


1 60 


t!? 


1 65 


1 65 


to 


1 70 


1 48 


to 


1 55 


93 


to 


95 


94 


to 


96 


1 01 


to 


1 02 


1 20 


to 


1 60 


1 60 


to 


1 85 


1 70 


to 


1 85 


56 


to 


60 


00 


to 


65 


57 


to 


62 


44 


to 


50 


46 


to 


54 


45 


to 


52 


15 00 


to 10 00 


15 00 


to 16 00 


li 00 


to 15 00 


10 00 


to 14 00 


10 00 


to 14 00 


9 00 


to 14 00 




to 




14 00 


to 




14 00 


to 




15 25 


to 15 50 


15 50 


to 




14 25 


to 14 50 




to 


ei 


9 


to 


lOi 


8ito 


9 


28 


to 


30^^ 


34 


to 


38 


38 


to 


40 


25 


to 


27 


ai 


to 


33 


35 


to 


36 


mto 


14 


16 


to 


17 


16ito 


17 




to 




22 


to 


23 


22 


to 


23 


8* to 


9} 


84 to 




8jto 


9i 


92- to 


10 


9* to 


-1 


9ito 


10 




to 


12 


6A to 


12^ 


9 


to 


12 


! 15 


to 




7 


to 


25 


15 


to 


25 



37 to 45 



5 00 to 5 50 

6 50 to 8 00 
8 25 to 10 50 
1 60 to 1 85 
1 60 to 1 
1 50 to 

85 to 
80 to 
80 to 
61 to 
59 to 
17 00 to 20 00 
16 00 to 20 00 
16 50 to 16 75 
9ito 10^ 
28 to 38 
35 to 42 
161 to 17 
lUio 17 
7| to 7i 
5 to 7 



21 to 37^ 



1 60 

89 
84 
83 
66 
63 



5 00 to 5 50 
5 75 to 7 50 
7 25 to 10 50 
1 60 to 1 85 
1 60 to 1 80 
1 50 to 1 60 
85 to 89 
80 to 84 
80 to 83 
6J to 66 
59 to 63 
17 GO to 20 00 
20 00 to 24 00 
16 50 to 16 75 

9^ to 

28 to 38 

to 42 

16^ to 17 
lOito 17 
7a to 7j 
5 to 8 



7 to 

13 to 14J 
15i to 161 



5 00 to 5 50 
0,35 to 6 60 

6 70 to 8 00 
1 37 to 1 40 



7 to 8J 
13 to 14^ 
15J to 16^ 



I 



5 00 to 5 50 

6 20 to 6 50 
6 60 to 8 00 
1 43 to 1 48 




1 45 
1 50 
1 08 
1 40 
CO 
50 

15 00 
9 00 

16 70 
10 

- 32 
27 
15 



to 1 48 
to 1 60 
to 1 10 
to 1 50 

to 

to 57 
to 18 00 
to 12 00 

to 

to 17 00 
to 10^ 



36 ] 
30 ! 
16 I 



8ito 9 i 

9i to H 

6 to 20 I 

8 to 29|i 
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July. 



August. 



Septemlier. 



Octoljer. 



Xovember. 



^popmber. 



$0 llito^O 15 



$0 11 to$0 15 



?!;0 131- to $0 16J$014f to$015i S014Jto^01i> 



28 to 


33 




25 


to 


30 


30 


to 


33 


33 


to 


34 


35 


to 


40 


38 


to 


40 


25 to 


28 




22 


to 


24 


24 


to 


28 


26 


to 


30 


28 


to 


33 


30 


to 


32 


15 to 


17 




14 


to 


1 5 


mto 




13i to 




14 


to 


14 V 


16 


to 




13 to 


15i 




12it0 


13 


12 


to 




12J to 


13 


13 


to 


14 


15 J to 


16 


7fto 


7| 




7f 


to 




mo 


OS 


7J to 


Off 


e^to 




81 to 


gi 


15 to 


IGi 




14 


to 


16 


13i to 


16 


13ito 


161 


13 


to 




12no 


14 


18 to 


m 




16f to 


IJj 


16|to 




ici to 


IPi- 


l5Jto 




14J to 




53 to 


53 




53 


to 


5G 


53 


to 


57^ 




to 


55 


54 


to 


55 




to 




57^ to 


65 




62i to 




58 


to 


63 


60 


to 


64 


60 


to 


65 


61 


to 




46 to 


55 




42 


to 


43 


45 


to 


52 




to 


49 


42 


to 


47 


32 


to 


46 


22 to 


45 




36 


to 


43 


23 


to 


42 


33 


to 


45 


41 


to 




25Ho 




4 50 to 


5 25 


4 


00 


to 


4 75 


4 25 


to 


4 75 


4 25 


to 


500 


4 00 


to 


4 50 


4 12i to 


4 m 


5 50 to 


6 50 


5 


00 


to 


7 50 


5 00 


to 


6 00 


4 75 


to 


6 25 


4 75 


to 


7 00 


4 75 


to 


550" 


6 75 to 10 00 


8 


00 


to 


9 50 


6 00 


to 


8 00 


6 00 


to 


8 00 


7 25 


to 


8 75 


5 45 


to 


7 00 


1 50 to 


1 65 


1 


50 


to 


1 65 


1 25 


to 


1 45 


110 


to 


125 


118 


to 


128 


115 


to 


130 


1 62 to 


1 65 






to 


1 02 


1 42 


to 


1 45 


130 


to 


135 


130 


to 


138 


120 


to 


130 


1 30 to 


1 45 


1 


30 


to 


1 65 


1 20 


to 


1 30 


110 


to 


128 


106 


to 


130 


115 


to 


123 


1 05 to 


1 10 




90 


to 


95 


80 


to 


85 


85 


to 


90 


98 


to 


103 


100 


to 


105 


J)0 to 


92 




90 


to 


91 


90 


to 


92 


93 


to 


94 


100 


to 


103 


80 


to 


95 


78 to 


79 




83 


to 




S3 


to 


84 


81 


to 


82 


100 


to 


103 


80 


to 


83 


70 to 


74 




65 


to 


72 


60 


to 


65 


52 


to 


55 


62 


to 


65 


58 


to 


60 


6-2 to 


65 




65 


to 


68 


60 


to 


63 


51 


to 


55 


63 


to 


G4 


55 


to 


60 


19 00 to 22 00 


IG 


00 


to 


20 00 


20 00 


to 21 00 


18 00 


to 19 00 


18 00 


to 20 00 


17 00 


to 20 00 


18 00 to 25 00 


16 


00 


to 23 00 


22 00 


to 23 00 


20 00 


to 22 00 


18 00 


to 21 CO 


17 00 


to 21 00 


18 25 to 18 50 


18 


00 


to 




24 00 


to 25 00 


24 00 


to 




24 00 


to 




21 50 


to 




lUto 


12 




12 


to 


m 


14 


to 




15 


to 




15 J to 


10 


15 


to 


151 


18 to 


25 




23 


to 


25 


24 


to 


25 


23 


to 


28 


24 to 


35 




to 


3;:i 


— to 








to 






lo 






to 




36 


to 


45 


33 


to 


40 


16 to 






15 


to 




14 


to 




14+ to 




m to 


16^ 


16 


to 


IGi 


15^ to 






12^ to 


13J 


121 to 


13 


13 


to 




14 


to 




141 to 


152 


Tito 




7i to 


8 


7^ to 


8 




H 


8.V to 


H 


8^ to 


m 


5 to 


S 




4^ to 


6 




to 






to 




6 


to 


n 


6 


to 


Hi 


7 to 






6 


to 


8^ 




to 






to 




81 to 


11 


S> to 




to 


16 






to 




m to 




145 to 


15.1 




to 


14 




to 


13f 


17Jto 






16^ to 


in 


15i to 


162 


153 to 


16i 


14i to 


15 


13 i to 


14 


4 85 to 


5 25 


4 


75 


to 


5 00 


4 20 


to 


4 50 


3 75 


to 


4 25 


4 00 


to 


4 35 


3 75 


to 


4 00 


5 75 to 


0 00 


5 


50 


to 


5 75 




to 






to 




5 to 


to 


515 


4 65 


to 


4 85 


6 00 to 


7 50 




60 


to 


6 00 




to 


6 75 


515 


to 


6 50 


5 15 


to 


6 25 


4 85 


to 


6 00 


1 23 to 


1 30 


1 


18 


to 


1 20 


1 04 


to 


1 07 


103 


to 




1 00 


to 


100 


100 


to 


106 


1 38 to 








to 




1 08 


to 


1 12 


105 


to 


1 10 


108 


to 


1 12 


1 08 


to 


112 


1 28 to 


1 30 


1 


20 


to 


1 23 


1 18 


to 


1 23 


1 10 


to 


1 12 


103 


to 


1 15 


105 


to 


1 16 


1 05 to 


1 06 




90 


to 




90 


to 


92 


82 


to 


83 


98 


to 


1 00 


92 


to 


95 


1 20 to 


1 25 






to 






to 




100 


to 


105 


130 


to 


1 45 


1 05 


to 


1 40 


65 to 


67 




55 


to 


71 


66 


to 


71 


70 


to 


75 


84 


to 


85 


60 


to 


SO 


50 to 


68 




48 


to 


56 


48 


to 


50 


40 


to 


48 


56 


to 


58 


52 


to 


55 


16 00 to 19 00 


17 


00 


to 20 00 


20 00 


to 


25 00 


20 00 


to 


2'2 00 


20 00 


to 23 00 


21 00 


to 


23 00 


10 00 to 14 00 


10 


CO 


to 14 00 


15 00 


to 17 00 


16 00 


to 1 9 00 


15 00 


to 19 00 


15 00 


to 19 00 


15 00 to 




13 


00 


to 14 50 


14 00 


to 15 00 


13 50 


to 15 00 


14 50 


to 15 00 




to 




17 75 to 18 00 


18 


00 


to 18 25 


23 75 


to 24 00 


23 00 


to 




20 00 


to 26 50 




to 




lOf to 


llh 




115 to 


12 


14 


to 


lU 


lOi to 






to 




11 


to 


Hi 


20 to 






18 


to 


20 


23 


to 


25" 


^5 


to 


2« 


33 


to 


35 




to 


30 


18 to 






22 


to 


23 


19 


to 


20 


23 


to 


25 


28 


to 


32 


25 


to 


23 


13J to 


14 




12 


to 


12i 


12 


to 


12A 


]2ito 


13 




15i 


15*1 o 


IG 


to 








to 






to 






to 






to 






to 





$0 m to $0 14 J .^0 14 to $0 1^ 

30 to 45 
20 to 32 
16 to 16i 
15^to IG 

eito 8f 

124 to 14i 

14^ to 151 

53ito 55 
62 to 

31 to 46i 

27^ to 4ai 



4 00 to 4 50 

4 75 to 5 50 

5 50 to 8 50 
120 to 140 
125 to 138 
122 to 133 
100 to 105 

75 to 82 

75 to , 82 

62 to ' 65 

62 to 64 

17 00 to 19 00 

17 00 to 21 00 

;jl 00 to 

15i to 17 

18 to 3G 

26 to 40 
151 to lOi 

15 to 16 
8ito 8g 

6 to 11^ 

8i to 13 

to 14 

14Ho 14^ 



3 75 to 4 00 

4 '5 to 4 90 

5 00 to 6 00 
103 to 110 



81 to 
91 to 
6 to 
8 to 



9' 
20^ 
29i 

8 A 



8i to 
9ito 
9 to 
12 to 



91 
9i 
20 



to 

9a to 
15 to 
221 to 



10 

221 1 
37ii 



to ■ 

!^itO 
15 to 
221 to 



10 
22. 
371! 



i2 to 
15 to 



— ■- to - 

to - 

12 to 

15 to 



107 
105 
105 
120 
70 
56 
20 00 
15 UO 

20 75 
13 

24 
15 



to 112 
to 120 
to 107 
to 155 
to 73 
to 60 
to 23 00 
to 19 00 

to 

to 21 00 
to 14i 



8ito 
9 to 
12 to 
lo to 



33 
26 
15i 



85 
9^} 

25 

37^ 
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MARKET-PRICES OF FARM^ 
TJiG foUowUuj naotaiiond represent iJie state of tlie market^ 



Products. 



ClK GKNATi^ContintiO'l. 

Cotton, ordinary to goo>i 

ordinary 

low middling to* 
good middling. 
"Wool, fleece, common to 

fine , 

tub-waslied 

unwasliod clothing 
un^washed combin 
pulled.... 



^0 12i to $0 13i 
14^ to 1&\ 



CHICAGO. 

riouj, w^iite wiuter ex- 
tras bbl. 

red winter extras . 

spring extras 

spring superfines . 
Wbeat, STo. 1 spring . bush . 

l^To, 2 spring 

No. 2 spring^...,,. 

Corn, No. 2 

Oats, No. 2 

Bye, No. 2 , 

Earley, No. 2 

Hay; timothy , . ton . 

prairie 

Beej^ mess bbl . 

extra .mess 

Pork, mess 

prime mess , . . , 

extra prime 

Lard lb. 

Butter, choice to fancy. .1 
'medium to good.. 
Cheese, New York lactory 
Ohio and western 

factory ^ 

S agar, New Orloan "5 prime 

to Qhoice 

Now Orleans com- 
mon to fair 

"Wool, tiiib-washed .' 

fleece-washod 

unwashed 

pulled 

SACTT LOUIS. 

JFlour, spring bbl. 

winter 

"WheaJ;, red winter .bysh. 

"white Avinter. 

spring ..: 

Com 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

E^iy, timothy ton. 

prairie..^.. .. 

Eeef, mess .bbl. 

Pork, mess 

Xard lb. 

Butter, prime to choice. . . 
medium to good.. 

Cheeses N. Y. factory 

Ohio factory 

Cotton, low middl'iDg to 

middling ." 

ordinary to good 

ordinary 

AVool, tub-wasbett 

fleGcc-wasbcd 

imwashcd 



January. S'obruar^-. 



45 to 

48 to 

30 to 

33 to 

35 to 



7Jto 
40 to 
3(i to 
£5 to 
30 to 




14 to 154- 



f^O to 
.S5 to 
^9 to 



§0 llUof4 13i 
141 to 15; 



45 to 

43 to 

30 to 

33 to 

35 to 



$0 llito$0 13i 

i4ito m 

45 to 47 

48 to 49 

30 to 32 

33 to 35 

35 to 38 



50 to 9 
00 to 7 
00 to 6 
00 to 5 
23ito 1 

22JSrtO 1 

15" to 1 

5nto 

42 to 

81 to 

95 to 2 

00 to 14 

00 to 0 

25 to 8 

75 to 10 

40 to 3 4 

75 to 13 

00 to 12 
9ito 

33 to 

25 to 

IG to 



151 to 16i 

9 to n 

1% to 81 

48 to 55 

30 to 48 

25 to 34 

35 to 40 



G CO to 
5 00 to 
1-; 



40 
50 
70 

1 40 to 1 70 
30 
70 

ec 

GO 



1 25 to 1 
t)l to 
83 to 
1 40 to 2 

45 to 
15 CO to 18 
9 00 to 1 1 
11 00 to 13 
15 25 to 15 
7^ to 
28 to 
22 to 
ISito 
15' to 

14i to 

10 to 
43 to 
28 to 
30 to 



12-1 
51 
32 
34 



March. 



fpO 12 to$0 14 
15 to 17 



50 to 9 
75 to 7 
00 to 6 
00 to 4 
19 to 1 
16Jto 1 
12^ to - 
53ito 
42ito 
84^ to 
59 to - 
00 to 14 
OO to 9 
75 to 9 
75 to 10 
85 to 14 
25 to 12 
00 toll 
B^to 
38 to 
30 to 
17 to 



16 to 17 
9 to 



7i to 
48 to 
37 to 
25 to 
35 to 



50 to id 

00 to 9 

40 to 1 

3G to 1 

19 to 1 

59 to 

87 to 

40 to 1 

46 to 

00 to 19 

00 toll 

00 to 13 

25 to 15 

8 to 

28 to 

24 to 

15r\ to 

15 to 



14 J to 15i 



11 to 

49 to 

40 to 

32 to 



April. 



$0 134 to 10 
16} to 17J 



45 to 

43 to 

30 to 

33 to 

35 to 



00 to 

50 to 

75 to 

00 to 

25 to 

19 to 

17 to 
58-Uo 
42i to 

00 to 

52 to - 

.50 to 14 

00 to 10 

75 to 9 

75 to 10 

00 to 15 

00 to 13 

75 to 12 

— to 

36 to 

32 to 

17 to 



1 22J 

48 
93 

00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
00 

40 
34 
18 



7 00 
5 50 
5 37J 
3 50 
1 29 
1 28i 
1 19J 
63i 
46^ 
91 
1 60 
16 00 
14 00 
9 75 
10 75 
16 45 



16 to 17 



9 to 

7i to 
48 to 
36 to 
25 to 
35 to 



[ 25 to 
: 25 to 



4 
4 

1 32 to 1 
1 
1 



55 to 1 
23 Ho 1 

C6 to 

00 to 1 

25 to 1 

48 io 

00 to 27 

CO to 15 

00 to 13 

75 to 17 

S3: to 

28 to 

22 to 

16 to 

17 to 



loito 171 



124^ to 
52 to 
40 to 
33 to 



llay. 



45 to 

48 to 

30 to 

33 to 

38 to 



to 9 00 

to 7 00 
to 10 00 

to 4 m 

to 1 33 

to — ^ 

to 

to 
to 
to 



66J 
47 
92 
to 1 65 
to 18 50 
to 15 00 
to 10 00 
toll 00 
to 



to ■ 
to . 
to 
to 

to 
to 



m 

36 
30 
15J 



15 to 15J 
8|to 9| 



7ito 
48 to 
35 to 
25 to 
35 to 



8i' 
55 
47 
33 
40 



4 25 
4 25 
1 15 
1 40 
1 10 
54 
93 
1 00 
47 

^:o 00 

16 00 
12 .50 

17 50 
10 
20 
15 
16 
17 



to 6 00 
to 9 00 



1 42 
1 50 
to 1 20 
to 70 
to 95 
to 1 30 
to 52 
to 24 00 
to 20 00 
to 13 50 
to 18 00 
to 12 



30 
20 
17 
18.^ 



to 17^ 



14 to 

44 to 

35 to 

28 to 



15i 
50 
'45 
SC 
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as ncarhj a8j>i'adicahlfi, at the heginnitig of each moiiih. 



Jane. 


July. 


August. 


Soptember. 


October. 


Noveinbei'. 


Docembcr. 


$0 14 


to$0 16 


f 0 13J to |0 15 


$0 


13 toii^O 14§ 


$0 122- to ^0 14§ 


$0 12i to $0 m 


eolU-toeo 13 


8012 


to$013f 


17 


to 


lei- 


16 


to 


181 




15^ to 




m 


15i to 


m 


14^10 


10 


13^ to 


14i 


13^ 


to 14-^ 


40 


to 


42 


40 


to 


43 




42 


to 




45 


42 


to 


45 


43 


to 


47 


43 


To 


47 


43 


to 47 


42 


to 


45 


44 


to 


46 




45 


to 




48 


45 


to 


50 


50 


to 


52 


50 


to 




48 


to 50 


28 


to 


30 


30 


to 


31 




30 


to 




31 


30 


to 


at 


32 


to 


34 


32 


to 


34 


32 


to 33 


35 


to 


37 


35 


to 


38 




35 


to 




38 


35 


to 


38 


33 


to 


39 


35 


to 


39 


35 


to 38 


35 


to 


35 


32 


to 


33 




32 


to 




35 


32 


to 


35 


35 


to 


38 




to 


38 


35 


to 33 


6 75 


to 


9 00 


6 00 


to 


8 00 


5 


75 


to 


7 75 


5 50 


to 


7 50 


6 00 


to 


725 


5 25 


to 


6 25 




to — 


5 50 


to 


7 00 


5 50 


to 


6 50 


5 


50 


to 


6 50 


4 75 


to 


6 50 


5 50 


to 


6 00 




to 






to 


5 25 


to 10 00 


5 00 


to 


6 50 


5 


00 


to 


5 75 


5l2ito 


5 50 


4 62i to 


5 50 


4 25 


to $5 00 


740 


to 4 75 


3 50 


to 


4 87.1 


3 50 


to 


4 75 


3 


50 


to 


4 75 


3 50 


to 


4 50 


3 50 


to 


4 25 


3 00 


to 


4 00 


312Ato 3 65 


1 20i to 


1 21 


1 li) 


to 


1 19^ 


i 


03 


to 






97 


to 




98 


to 


99 


ts8 


to 




94 


to 


1 16 


to 


1 161 


1 16 


to 


1 16i 






to 






93ito 


931 


98 


to 


99 


83 


to 


833 


921 to 


1 13 


to 




1 09Ho 


1 10 






to 




97 


90 


to 




85 


to 


90 


79 


to 




85 


to 


56i- to 


561 


5et to 


59 




63 


to 




90 


66 f to 


67i 


81 


to 


a3 


70 


to 


~n 


74 


to 77 


43i to 


45 


42 to 


43i 




43 


to 




71 


40 


to 


41J 


49 


to 


53 


40 Ho 




53i to 54 


90. 


to 


92 


83 


to 


86 




73 


to 




76 


75 


to 


75i 


89 


to 


90 


82 


to 


83 


94 





1 40 


to 


1 45 


1 10 


to 


1 20 


1 


03 


to 


1 05 


93 


to 


100 


to 


115 


1 24 


to 


132 


1 21 




15 00 


to 19 00 


11 50 


to 14 00 


17 


50 


to 18 00 


11 50 


to 15 50 


14 50 


to 16 50 


13 00 


to 16 50 


13 00 


to 1^00 


8 00 


to 12 00 


7 50 


to 


9 00 


5 


00 


to 10 00 


8 00 


to 10 00 


1100 


to 12 50 


8 50 


to 13 00 


900 


to 13 50 


10 75 


to 11 00 


11 00 


toll 25 


11 


25 


toll 50 


1125 


to 11 50 


950 


to 




8 50 


to 




825 


to 


11 75 


to 12 00 


12 00 


to] 


2 25 


12 


25 


to 12 50 


12 25 


to 12 50 


10 50 


to 




9 50 to ~. 


925 


to 


17 30 


to 




17 70 


to 17 75 


23 


25 


to 23 30 


23 00 


to 




21 75 


to 22 00 


18 00 to 19 50 


20 25 


to 20 30 




to 






to 








to 








to 






to 






to 




17 75 


to 18 CO 




to 






to 








to 








to 






to 






to 




15 00 


to 1550 


10^ to 




11 


to 


Hi 




12Jto 






15 


to 


12J 


14ito 


14i 


mto 


l^ 




to 131 


23 to 


25 


21 


to 


24 




25 


to 




28 


28 


to 


33 


30 


to 


35 


30 


to 


38 


33 


to 38 


18 


to 


22 


16 


to 


18 




20 


to 




23 


22 


to 


25 


23 


to 


27 


24 


to 


28 


25 


to 28 


14 


to 


15 


11 


to 


12 




11 


to 




12 


12ito 


13 


13i to 




15 


to 


16 


15 


to 15^ 


13 


to 


14i 


lOJ to 


11 




10 


to 




11 


Hi to 




12 J to 


13^ 


14 


to 


15 


14 


to 14^ 


9i to 


9* 




to 






to 








to 






to 




9ito 


9^ 




to 9| 


7Uo 


8i 




to 








to 






to 






to 




Si to 


91 


81 


to 


48 


to 


52 


45 


to 


50 




46 


to 




53 


45 


to 


55 


45 


to 


57 


45 


to 




45 


to 57 


35 


to 


42 


38 


to 


44 




38 


to 




44 


40 


to 


47 


40 


to 


50 


40 


to 


50 


40' 


to 47 


25 


to 


32 


27 


to 


33 




27 


to 




33 


27 


to 


34 


27 


to 


35 


27 


to 


35 


27 


to 34 




to 






to 








to 








to 






to 






to 






to 


4 25 


to 


6 00 


4 25 


to 


(i 00 


4 


25 


to 


G 


00 


3 00 


to 


4 50 


3 00 


to 


4 50 


3 00 


to 


450 


3 00 


to 4 50 


4 25 


to 


9 00 


4 25 


to 


9 00 


4 


25 


to 


9 


00 


3 00 


to 


800 


3 00 


to 


8 00 


3 00 


to 


8 00 


3 00 


to 7 00 


1 15 


to 


1 42 


95 


to 


1 35 


1 


20 


to 


1 


25 


100 


to 


118 


93 


to 


1 17 


90 


to 


1 12 


95 


to 112 


1 40 


to 


1 50 


1 30 


to 


1 35 




95 


to 


1 


20 


1 18 


to 


122 


100 


to 


120 


100 


to 


110 


95 


to 108 


1 10 


to 


1 20 


90 


to 


1 00 




90 


to 


1 


00 


80 


to 


85 




to 


90 


SO 


to 


85 


88 


to 92 


54 


to 


70 


59 


to 


70 




62 


to 




76 


67 


to 


74 


19 


to 


SO 


70 


to 


75 


GJT 


to 82 


93 


to 


95 


65 


to 


eo 




GO 


to 


1 


05 


75 


to 


80 


90 


to 


95 


83 


to 


86 


DO 


to 97 


1 00 


to 


1 30 




to 




1 


00 


to 


1 


15 


95 


to 


1 20 


95 


to 


120 


95 


to 


120 


110 


to 142 


47 


to 


52 


45 


to 


52 




40 


to 




48 


43 


to 


45 


50 


to 


54 


49 


to 


51 


52 


to rji 


20 00 


to 


24 00 


24 00 


to 28 00 


18 


00 


to 21 


00 


J7C0 


to 20.00 


17 00 


to 20 00 


19 00 


to !?4 00 


19 00 


to 22 00 


IG 00 


to 20 00 


10 00 


to 13 00 


10 


GO 


to 13 


00 


11 00 


to 14 00 


11 00 


to 14 00 


12 00 


to 15 00 


12 00 


to 16 00 


12 50 


to 13 50 


12 50 


to 13-50 


12 


50 


to 13 


50 


14 00 


to 15 00 


14 00 


to 15 00 


14 00 


to 15 00 


14 00 


to 15 00 


17 50 


to IS 00 


18 50 


to 18 75 


22 


00 


to 24 


00 


24 00 


to 


25 00 


23 50 


to 23 75 


21 50 


to 22 00 


10 70 


to 20 50 


19 


to 


12 


10 


to 


12 




10 


to 




12 


11 


to 


14 


12 


to 


15 


12 


to 


15 


12 


to 14 


20 


to 


30 


18 


to 


28 




18 


to 




28 


20 


to 


28 


25 


to 


35 


38 


to 


36 


30 


to 36 


15 


to 


20 


1.4 


to 


18 




14 


to 




18 


16 


to 


20 


20 


to 


25 


22 


to 


26 


28 


to 33 


IG 


to 


17 


16 


to 


17 




16 


to 




17 


16 


to 


17 


13 


to 


13i 


13 


to 


135 


13 


to 13* 


17 


to 


Ish 


17 


to 


m 




17 


to 




18J 


17i to 


18 


13^ to 


14 


13 


to 


13i 


13 


to 13i 




to 


17i 




to 


17i 






to 




17i 


15i to 


Ifi 


14i to 


15^ 


14 


to 


15 


13Uo lik 


14 


to 


loi 


14 


to 


15i 




11 


to 




15^ 


12 


to 


14i 


12i to 


m 


11 A to 


ir4 


12 


to 13i 


44 


to 


50" 


40 


to 


31 




49 


to 




51" 


49 


to 


52 


50 


to 


53 


50 


to 


53 


50 


to 54 


35 


to 


45 


32 


to 


40 




32 


to 




40 


32 


to 


40 


32 


to 


45 


?-2 


to 


45 


;>r) 


to 52 


28 


to 


36 


27 


to 


33 




27 


to 




33 


27 


to 


33 


27 


to 


33 


27 


to 


33 


28 


to 30 
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MARKET-PRICES OF FARM- 
The following quotations represent the state of the marlcet^ 



Products. 



January.' 



February. 



March. 



April. 



May. 



NEW OBLEAXS. 

Plour, superfine bbl. 

extras 

choice to fancy 

Corn, ^vhite bush. 

yellow 

V Oata 

Hay, choice ton. 

prime 

Beef, Texas bbl 

Fulton Market. ^bbl 

western bbl. 

Pork, mess 

Lard lb 

Butter, choice northern . . 

western . . . 
Cheese, western factory . . 

!N". T. cream 

Sugar, fair to full fair. . . 
prime to strictly 

prime 

clarified, white and 

yellow 

Cotton, ordinary to good 

ordinary , 

low middling to 

f;ood middling . 
ugs 

/ low leaf to me- 
dium leaf 

"Wool, lake 



BAN FRANCISCO. 

Flour, superfine bbl. 

I extra 

family and fancy . . 
Wheat, California, cental. 

Oregon 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Hay, State ton. 

Beef, mess bbl. 

family moss. . . ^ bbl . 

Pork, mess bbl. 

prime mess 

Lard lb. 

Butter, overland 

California 

Oregon 

Cheese 

Wool, native 

California 

Oregon 



$5 25 to|5 50 
C 00 to 7 CO 
8 00 to 9 75 
71 to 72 
70 to 74 
57 to 58 

25 00 to 

•21 00 to 

11 00 to 12 00 
11 00 to 12 00 
18 00 to 19 00 

15 25 to 

84 to 95 

4^2 to 

30 to 33 
14ito 15 

17 to 

6ito 7 



8 to 



Hi to 

14^ to 
5j to 

7} to 
25 to 



8i 

10 

13i 

17A 
7i 

9i 



$5 50 to $5 
5 90 to 7 
7 50 to 9 
78 to 

to 

57 to 
23 00 to 24 
22 00 to - 
12 00 to - 
12 00 to - 
18 00 to 18 
15 62} to 15 
9 to 
40 to 
27 to 
14^ to - 
17ito - 
6i to 

8J to 

9ito 

Hi to 

15* to 
5 J to 



5 50 

6 00 
6 25 
2 25 
2 25 
1 35 
I 60 
1 40 

13 00 
9 50 
9 00 
18 00 
10 00 
10 
15 
30 
15 
12 
13 
18 
13 



to 5 75 

to 

to 7 00 
to 2 30 
to 2 30 
to 1 65 
to 1 85 
to 1 45 
to 18 00 
to 10 00 
to 10 00 
to 18 50 
to 16 50 

to ri 



lOi 

14* 

m 



7J to 9i 
25 to — 



5 50 

6 00 
6 50 
2 15 
2 15 
1 40 
1 50 
1 60 

14 00 
9 50 
9 00 
18 00 
17 50 
10 
15 
30 
15 
12 
14 
18 
18 



to 5 75 

to 

to 7 00 
to 2 25 
to 2 25 
to 1 65 
to 1 80 
to 1 65 
to 17 00 
to 10 00 
to 10 00 
to 18 50 
to 18 00 
to 11 
to 

tK) 



) 25 to - 
> 62.Uo$7 

r 75 to 9 

75 to 
to 

63 to - 

to - 

. 00 to - 

J 00 to - 

I 00 to - 

to - 

1 00 to - 
9 to 

38 to 

28 to 

17 to - 

19 to - 

7 to 

8ito - 

8 to 

Hi to 
m to 

5 to 

6^ to 
— "to 



9i 

13i 
Hi 



$4 75 to - 
5 25 to ^6 
7 25 to 9 
75 to 

to 

62 to 
21 00 to 22 

17 00 to 19 
12 00 to - 
12 00 to - 

18 00 to 18 
16 87i to 17 

9 to 
4.3 to 
33 to 
17 to - 
19 to 

7 to 

7i to 
9 to 



5 25 

5 75 

6 25 
1 «5 
1 85 
1 45 
1 45 
1 65 

12 50 
9 00 
9 00 
17 00 
17 50 
10 
15. 
30 
15 

14 

18 
18 



to 5 50 
to 6 00 
to 6 50 
to 1 95 
to 1 95 
to 1 75 
to 1 75 
to 1 70 
to 16 50 
to 9 50 
to 10 00 
to 17 50 
to la 00 
to 11 
to 25 
to 33 
to 20 
to 13 

to 

to 

to 



7i 

12i to 14^ 



lo| to 
4ito 

5^ to 
nominal. 



i7i 

5i 



4 50 

5 25 
5 75 
1 90 
1 »/0 
1 55 
1 60 
1 65 

16 00 

8 50 

9 00 

17 00 
16 50 

10 
15 
30 
15 
15 
14 
16 
16 



to 5 CO 
to 5 50 
to 6 00 
to 2 00 
to 2 00 
to 1 75 
to 1 80 
to 1 70 
to 18 50 
to 9 00 
to 10 00 
to 17 50 
to 17 50 
to 13 
to 25 
to 35 
to 20 
to 13 
to 16 
to 22 
to 22 



80 to .$5 CO 

25 to 0 75 

00 to 9 50 

63 to 90 

83 to 

60 to 62 

GO to 

00 to 

00 to 12 25 

50 to 

00 to 18 50 

75 to 18 00 

10 to 11 

38 to 40 

33 to 40 

17 to 

19 to 
7J to 



8ito 
9i to 
13i to 



20 



lOj 
15^ 



i6i to m 

4 to 4^ 

e\ to 

— 'to — 



4 50 

5 00 
5 50 
1 75 
1 75 
1 60 
1 55 
1 05 

14 50 

8 50 

9 00 

16 50 

17 00 
11 
15 
§5 
15 
12i 
14 
20 
20 



to 4 75 
to 5 25 
to 5 75 
to 1 95 
to 1 95 
to 1 90 
to 1 65 
to 1 75 
to 19 00 
to 9 00 
to 10 00 
to 10 00 
to 17 50 
to 13 
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PRODUCTS FOR 1874. 

as nearly as jpracticalle, at the hegin ning of each month. 



June. 



July. 



September. 



October. November. 




December. 




-S5 00 
5 50 
7 00 
81 
82 
62 

24 00 
12 00 
11 25 
15 50 
20 00 
12 
32 
17 
16 

8 



to - 
to $6 
to 8 
to - 
to 
to 

to - 
to 25 
to 12 
toll 
to 16 
to 21 
to 
to 
to 

to - 
to - 
to 



eh to 

32| to 



4 50 to 4 75 

5 00 to 5 25 
5 .')0 to 5 75 
1 C5 to 1 85 
1 C5 to 1 85 
1 50 to 1 85 
1 50 to 1 75 
1 90 to 2 00 

10 00 to 17 00 

8 50 to 9 50 

9 GO to 10 00 
18 00 to 19 00 
18 00 to 18 50 

Hi to 12^ 
15 to 
25 to 
15 to 
12-^ to 
15 to 
20 to 
20 to 



9 to 

lOito 

12 J to 

15J to 
5i to 

8 to 
34 to 



141 





n to 9| 
loito Hi 

lUto 14* 



16 to 
74 to 

9Jto 
— to 



lljto 13J 



141 to 151 
8^ to m 

10|to 13 
34ito 



4 50 to 4 75 

5 00 to 5 50 
5 50 to G 00 
1 65 to 1 85 
1 C5 to 1 85 
1 00 to 1 75 
1 50 to 1 75 
1 90 to 2 00 

10 00 to 14 00 

8 50 to 9 00 

10 00 to 12 00 

19 00 to 20 00 

IG 50 to 

12 to 

20 to 

25 to 

18 to 

12^ to 

17 to 

25 to 

25 to 



4 00 to 4 50 
to 4 75 

5 GO to 6 00 
1 50 to 1 65 
1 50 to 1 60 
1 12i to 1 40 
1 40' to 1 75 
to 

11 00 to 14 50 
8 50 to 10 00 
G 50 to 8 00 
19 00 to 20 00 
17 50 to 18 00 

13 to 14 

20 to 

25 to 

13 to 

12^10 

17 to 

25 to 

25 to 



4 25 to 4 50 

to 4 75 

500 to 5 25 

145 to 160 

150 to 160 

105 to 175 

145 to 165 

180 to 185 

800 to 13 50 

8 50 to 10 00 

C50 to 8 00 

22 00 to 24 00 

17 50 to 18 50 

15 to 16 

20 to 25 

25 to 

18 to 

12 J to 

17 to 

95 to 

25 to 



4 00 to 4 35 
4 50 to 4 62| 

4 75 to 

140 to 150 
140 to 150 
105 to 125 
145 to 165 
155 to 160 
8 00 to 14 00 
8 50 to 10 00 
6 50 to 800 
22 00 to 24 00 
17 50 to 18 50 
15 to 16 
20 to 25 
25 to 
18 to 

m to 

17 to 
25 to 
25 to 



^^425 to$4 37i 
450 to 525 
5 37^ to 6 50 
107ito 108 

1 05 to • 

70 to 72 
27 00 to 29 00 

26 50 to 

- to 

1125 to 11 50 

18 00 to 

2100 to 23 00 
15* to 16 
42 to 
28 to 

15 to 

16 to 
6ito 



43 
30 

18 
7i 



13fto 14^ 
9 to 11^ 



7 J to Sk 

8^ to 10-4 

— to 13f 

14ito 15 

9 to lU 



12 to 
25 to ■ 



14 



3 90 to 4 25 

4 62Jto 4R7i 

5 00 to 512^ 
f35 to 155 
140 to 150 
105 to 135 
125 to 165 
125 to 130 
9 00 to 15 00 

9 00 to 

to 

22 00 to 24 00 

17 50 to 18 50 

15 to 16 

20 to 25 

25 to 50 

20 to 30 
121 to 16 

14 to 22 

18 to 22 

20 to 22 



4 00 to 4 25 

4 50 to 4 75 

5 00 to 512i 
135 to 155 
140 to 155 
115 to 145 
125 to 165 
135 to 142J 

17 00 to 

9 00 to 10 00 

6 50 to 8 00 
23 00 to 24 00 

18 00 to 21 00 
14Jto 16 
25 to 
25 to 
20 to 
12i to 
12 to 
15 to 
18 to 



40 
CO 
35 
16 
20 
20 
20 
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MARKET-PRICES 
The following quotations represent the state of the markets, 



Kind of stock. 



NEW YORK. 

CaCtlo, extra beeves. cental 

good lo prime 

common to fair . . ^ . . , 

milch cows head 

calves 

Sheep cental 

Swine ...i 

PnlLADELFHiA. 

Cattle, common to choice 

beevep centa] . 

Sheep , 

Swine, corn-fed 

BALTIMOKE. 

Cattle, beat beeves. . .cental. 

first quality 

■ medium 

gen'l av'ge of market. 

Sheep 

Swiue, corn-fed 

CINCrffN^ATI. 

Cattle,butchcrs' steers, cent'l 

shipping grades 

milch cowB head. 

calves cental. 

Sheep, common to prime — 
Swine 

cmcAGO. 

Cattle,ex.grad'd stecr.'3,l,400 
to l.-'joO lbs . . cental - 
choice, 3 years old, 
1,300 to i,450 lbs ... 
good, 1,200 to 1,350 lbs. 
med., 1,150 to 1,250 lbs. 
lower grad(5, natives . 
Texans, ch"'ce corn-fed 
Texans, north- wint'd. 
Texans, thro'-drovea. 

heep, poor to choice 

Swine, poor to medium 

good to extra 

SAINT LOUIS. 

Cattle, choice natives, 1,300 
to l.GOO lbs. -cental, 
prime 2d class, 1,150 

to 1,400 lbs 

good od grade, 1,050 

to 1,300 lbs 

fair butchers' steers, 
1^00 to 1,200 Ibs... 
inferior native grades 
i'exans and Ciiero- 
kees, corn-fattened. 
Tcxaus, thro' droves. 

Sheep 

Swine 

Horses, plugs head . 

ati ' l-car 

good work 

driving animals 

draught animals 

Mules, 14 to 15 hands high . . 
15 to 10 hands high.. 
extra 

KEVr OELFuiNS. 

Cattle, Tex. beeves, ch.head 

1st quality 

2d equality 

west'u beeves. cental. 

milch cows head. 

calves , 

Sheep, 1st quality 

2d quality 

Swine « cental. 



•TANUARY. 


^EBKUATwY. 


MAECn. 


APRIL. 


MAY. 


From— 


To- 


From— 


To— 


From- 


To— 


1 

From- 


To- 


From— 


To— 


■$12 50 




00 


$12 


50 


$12 75 


!jl2 00 


$13 


00 


$12 75 








$12 75 


11 t:. 


12 


25 


11 


75 


12 25 


11 50 


12 


25 


11 50 


'l2 50 


^11 50 






10 25 


11 


50 


10 


00 


11 50 


9 75 


11 


25 


10 00 




10 00 






40 00 


80 


00 


40 

e 


00 


80 00 


40 00 


80 


00 


35 00 


80 00 








6 00 


12 


00 


00 


13 00 


8 00 


15 


00 


6 50 


10 50 


8 


00 


... 


. . . . 


3 50 




37i 


G 


50 


e 121 


G 09 


8 


00 





9 25 


5 


00 


8 


50 


5 37^ 


5 


87^ 


6 


25 


G 75 


6 62 




25 


5 50 


8 50 


5 


50 


7 


50 


3 r^Q 


8 


00 


4 


00 


7 75 


4 00 


8 


00 




7 75 


4 


50 


7 


50 


4 .50 


() 


25 


5 


00 




5 50 


7 


50 


b 00 


8 62 1 


6 


00 


9 


00 


7 oO 


7 


75 


9 


25 


U oO 


8 50 


9 


00 


8 59 


9 00 


8 


75 


9 


00 


5 75 
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OF LIVE STOCK. 
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THE PERSONNEL AND PROFIT OF OUR AGRICULTURE. 

In the report of 1873, deductions from census statistics were given, 
showing the number engaged in the several classes of industry, and the 
proportion of each class to the total number, by States. It has often 
been found necessary to make use of a further classification, by which 
the specialties of agriculture might be investigated. The foUowiiig 
tabk is therefore given, showing respectively the number of farm-labor- 
ers, of farmers, of dairymen, of horticulturists, and vine-growers, and 
also the ratio of farmers and of laborers to the whole number. Of the 
total number of laborers, 2,885,996, those between 15 and CO years of 
age numbered 1,996,886 males and 290,822 females j those under 15, 
426,305 males and 73,169 females ; and those 60 and over, 89,473 inales 
and 9,341 females : 
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In the following table, based upon census estimates of the value of 
farm productions of 1869, the average earnings of all persons engaged 
in agriculture in the States respectively are presented : 
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82, Oil 

46, 573 
57, 983 

72, 810 
11, 780 
43, 653 

374, 323 
G3, 128 
2fi0, 051 
15, 973 
80, 449 
244, 550 
269, 238 
206. 654 
33G, 145 
42, 492 
291, 628 
259, 199 
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5, 922, 471 



47. 35 



2, 447, 538, 658 



The usual statistical work, in the form of statements of agricultural 
production, crop movement and export, and the facts of rural ecouomy 
generally, has exceeded in volume that of former years, and presses 
heavily upon the limited clerical resources of the division, which should 
be materially increased to meet the requirements of the case. 

J. R. DODGE, 

f^tatisiician, 

Hon. Frederick Watts, 

Gommissionei'. 
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REPORT OF ENTOMOLOaiST AND CURATOR OF 

THE MUSEUM. 

Sir : The past season has been maijied by more than usual injury to 
vegetation by insects, and the loss i§ especially significant because affect- 
ing mainly the staple food-crops. Generally speaking, it has been caused 
by only three or four species of insects, though, of course, all varieties 
that injure our crops have been more or less active, 

In the West and Northwest the grasshopper and chinch-bug have 
passed through the country like a scourge, leaving, in many cases, only 
bare fields and desolate homes in their path. In the more eastern States 
the potato-beetle has made its dreaded presence felt, and, -with its usual 
activity in a new region, has given the farmers plenty to do to save 
their crops from destruction. In the South the cotton-insects have been 
comparatively quiet, as the worms were noted in but few localities and 
not in sufficient numbers to do much damage. 

As the Colorado potato-beetle is beginning to be troublesome in 
the eastern section of the country, and many correspondents, whose 
farms are attacked for the first time, are asking for information as 
to the best means for preventing its ravages, we deem it necessary 
to republish what has been said in former reports regarding its natu- 
ral history and habits, with the additions of the latest facts on the sub- 
ject that have come under our observation. This insect has been known 
for over fifty years, and has been particularly injurious to the cultivated 
potato since about the year 1860, when it commenced its travels east- 
ward from the base of the Eocky Mountains, and has been steadily pro- 
gressing since, at the rate of sixty to eighty miles a year. It was, 
in 1874, destructive in Central New York, Pennsylvania, Kew 
Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Eastern Yirginiai. It is 
known as the Colorado or Wcsteru Potato-Beetle, or ten-lined spear- 
man, {Doryphora decem-lineata^) and its habits are as follows : The eggs 
are deposited by the female, to the number of about seven to twelve 
hundred, at intervals, during forty days, on the leaves of the potato, in 
somewhat regularly-arranged loose clusters. In about six days they 
hatch into larvre, which feed upon the foliage of the plant from seventeen 
to twenty clays 5 they then descend into the ground, and after remain- 
ing in the pupa state, to which the larva changes, for ten or twelve days, 
they again make their appearance as perfect beetles. In about a week 
the sexes pair, and in another week the females begin to lay their eggs 
for a second brood, thus requiring but fifty days from egg to egg again. 
To give some idea of their powers of reproduction the Canadian Ento- 
mologist states that if the progeny of a single pair were allowed to in- 
crease without molestation for one season, the result would amount to 
over sixty millions. The insects do not die immediately after laying 
their eggs, as Professor Daniels, of the Wisconsin University, once kept 
a female alive six weeks without food, after she had laid twelve hun- 
dred eggs. 

There is another insect, belonging to the same genus, which is often 
mistaken for the Colorado beetle. It is, however, easily distinguished 
from the genuine, as the {second and third stripes are al^vays united be- 
hind, giving the appearanco of a heavy black stripe 5 and the edges of 
all the stripes have but 11 single row of x^unctiires ; the legs also have a 
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black spot in the middle of the thighs. This insect has also been found 
feeding upon the horse-nettle, (^Solanim carolinense^) in South Carolina, 
and has been taken upon potatoes and egg-plants in Alabama, and was 
particularly injurious to the latter. 

In the accompanying wood-cut, (Flg.l,) 
1 represents the true potato-beetle, Dory- 
pltora decem-Uneata ; 3, the Doryphora 
juncta ; and 2 is an apparent cross be- 
tween the two, or a variety once found . 
in the South, in which the heavy, thick 
black line of the jtmcta has a Very fine 
yellowish line running partly through it 
longitudinally. 

The Colorado beetle has a great many 
foes or parasitic insect enemies that do 
much toward lessening its numbers 
and preventing still greater destruction 
in dur potato-fields. It is attacked 
among the beetles by Hippodamia mactilata, H. convergens^ R. qitin- 
decem-punciata^ Goccinella munda and C. novemnotaia^ TetracJia vir- 
ginica, Calosoma calidum^ Rarpalus caliginosusj Pasymacfms elongdtus^ 
and LeUa grandis ; among the plaDt-bugs by Arma spinosa, A. grandis, 
Rarpactor cinctus, EuscMstus punctipes, and Stiretrus fimhrlattis. The 
larva of a parasitic fly, Tacliina dorypliorce, lifes in the larva of the'beetle, 
and the PoUstes rubiginosiis carries it to its nest as food for its young. 
Epicauia pennsylvnnica and MacrohasiS fabricii^ both beetles that feed 
upon the potato, also devour this beetle. 

The best remedy that can be recommended is pure Paris-green, mixed 
with ashes or flour, in the proportion of one part to twelve or fifteen. 
It should be dusted over the plants in the morning when the dew is on 
the foliage, and should always bo repeated after rains. A convenient 
way of dusting the vines evenly is to prepare a dredge, on a large scale, 
from an old fruit-can, by puncturing the bottom full of small holes, and 
securing to the side a piece of broom-handle about two feet in length. 
This, when filled, the operator can carry in one hand as he walks down 
the rows, gently tapping the handle with a similar stick held in the 
other hand, being careful always to keep to windward. The amount can 
be regulated by the speed of the operator. Three pounds of Paris-green 
to about forty pounds of flour, ashes, or air-slaked lime, will answer 
for an acre of potatoes. 

One of our correspondents writes that he has applied Paris-green, 
mixed with water, sprinkled -over the plants with good effect at the 
rate of one pound to about forty-eight gallons, and s^ems to think it the 
best plan, as the dust then cannot be hurtful to the operator. 

Mr. Saunders, of this Department, has tried brushing them off of the 
vines in the heat of the day, and thinks that most of them were destroyed 
by the operation, and recommends it as the easiest way to get rid of 
them. AVe think, however, this remedy would prove of little value in 
localities where the heat of the siin is not as great as here. Some per- 
sons, having a prej udice against the use of Paris-green, recommend hand- 
picking, or "collecting the insects in nets of gau£;e, and though this may 
answer in the e^T^rly part of the season, and do much good by lessening 
the numbers of the second brt)od, -still it is not practicable or sure later 
in the season when the insects are very abundant. Insects caught in 
tbis manner should never be crushed by the fingers, as they are quite 
poisonolis. Deaths have also resulted from breathing the steam from 
hot water that has been used to kill them, tod also from carelessly 
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partakiDg of food without washing the hands after handling these in- 
sects. As the Paris-green is also poison, composed largely of arsenic, 
great care should be exercised in its use. 

As much of the Paris-green that is sold for the purpose of destroying 
the potato-beetle is impure, and in many instances not Paris-green at 
all, but chrome-green or imperial green, we give the following test for 
its purity from one of the Baltimore manufacturers, as follows : Place a 
small portion of the green in a test-tube, adding a small quantity of 
water and caustic potash, which will take up all the arsenic, throwing 
down the oxide of copper ; wash this with a little water to free it from 
the arsenite of potash ; then add nitric acid and water, which will dis- 
solve the copper, leaving the adulteration, if any. 

The following exhibit of the operations of the insect in different parts 
of the country is condensed from returns by correspondents of the De- 
partment : 

The greatest complaints have come from the middle Atlantic States. 
They were quite severe in Wayne, New York, but were comparatively 
harmless in Wyoming. In Allegany they were strenuously resisted 
with Paris-green ; they were also noted in Cattaraugus, Delaware, 
Madison, and Tioga. They were also operating in Gloucester and Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. In Butler, Pennsylvania, Paris-green is pronounced 
a failure; resort was here had to patent preparations, but the most 
effective method of resistance was to shake the beetles into a box and dis- 
patch them. In Union Paris-green and lime were also effective. In 
Adams and several other counties the virtues of Paris-green were utilized 
by a persistent and intelligent application. In Dauphin and Forest the 
insects departed, leaving no great damage behind them, especially 
to late plantings. They were more or less injurious in Armstrong, 
Franklin, Lycoming, Huntingdon, Chester, Philadelphia, York, Perry, 
Clearfield, Northampton, Washington, Indiana, Lancaster, Beaver, 
Elk, McKean, Luzerne, and Cameron. Maryland notes their presence 
in Alleghany, Frederick, Baltimore, Carroll, Prince George, Hartford, 
and Cecil. They were also in Culpeper, Highland, Fauquier, and 
Prince William, Virginia j in Harrison, Brooke, Cabell, Hardy, Han- 
cock, Jefferson, Pendleton, and Bandolph, West Yrginia. In the 
last-named county the beetles were destroyed by an insect called the 
soldier-bug. They injured crops in Lawrence and Bradley, Tennessee, 
and in Eockcastle, Shelby, Jefferson, Carroll, Harrison, Taylor, Ander- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Scott, and Spencer, Kentucky. In Ohio they ap- 
pear to have been less destructive, and more controllable by remedies, 
especially Paris-green; they are reported in Trumbull, Delaware, 
Erie, Lucas, Athens, Licking, Meigs, Champaign, Noble, and Colum- 
biana. They are noted in Branch, Monroe, Lenawee, Antrim, Bay, Van 
Buren, and Menomonee, Michigan, but appear to have been more 
threatening and troublesome than seriously injurious. In Cass, Indiana, 
they were perceptibly less numerous under the influence of some insect 
enemy destroying them ; in Marion they were destroyed by the persis- 
tent use of Paris-green ; tliey are noted in Elkhart, Clay, Jasper, Har- 
rison, Orange, Marshall, Jennings, Putnam, Wabash, and Perry. In 
Illinois, parasites of some kind destroyed most of their eggs in Putnam; 
the beetle was more or less destructive in Cumberland, Hancock, Kan- 
kakee, Ogle, Whiteside^ Eock Island, Morgan, Marion, Ford, Grundy, 
Caswell, Macon, Madison, Tazewell, Carroll, Wayne, and Schuyler. A 
discreet and energetic use of remedies saved the crops in several coun- 
ties, and limited the injuries in others. In several counties of Wisconsin 
they were numerous, but here, also, the value of efforts to resist their 
ravages was illustrated by excellent results. The insects were noted 
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iu Pierce, Greene, Iowa, Dodge, Fond du Lac, Walworth, Clark, 
Columbia, Douglas, Green, Lake, Door, and Outagamie. West of 
the Mississippi Eiver they were less injurious. Minnesota reported 
them in four counties: Kamsey, Chisago, Steele, and Meeker; Iowa 
in six : Cass, Howard, Clinton, Lamar, Pottawattomie, and Louisa; 
Missouri in three : Nodaway, Phelps, and Eeynolds; Kansas in three : 
Woodson, Greenwood, and Mitchell ; l^ebraska in two : Antelope and 
Thayer. In Mitchell, Kansas, the eggs were destroyed byan insect which, 
from the description, was probably the lady-bug, {Coccinella.) In 
Shelby County, Kentucky, a novel expedient is reported as successful ; 
fields infested with beetles were plowed up and paddled to destroy the 
insects with their eggs. 

Eose beetles, Macrodactylus suhspinus, were quite injurious to culti- 
vated grapes in Washington, Kansas. 

Curculios were reported as quite destructive in Grainger, Tennessee; 
Crawford, Ohio; Clarke, Virginia; and Antrim, Michigan. 

The past season the western grasshopper, Caloptenus spretiis^ was 
unusually destructive, entire crops having been swept off in many locali- 
ties, and the farmer left without means of subsistence. The following 
accounts from correspondents in Kansas will give some idea of their rav- 
ages: 

Labette^ October. — The farmers in my county had their land for wheat prepared in good 
time, and in a better condition than I ever saw. On the 6th of September the grasshoppers 
made their appearance all over the county. Farmers became alarmed and did not sow any 
wheat. About the 18th to the 20th they appeared to go away. Farmers commenced sowd 
ing, and got in about two-thirds of their crop. On the 28th and 29th they came the secon- 
time, filling the air, reminding one of a snow-storm in December. Some who had sown 
early had wheat up nice, but you cannot find a spear in any place. Wheat which was sown 
before the grasshoppers came the first time has been eaten down, until the grain has finally 
ceased to grow. X am candidly of the opinion that every acre which is sown to-day in this 
county will have to be sown again. There is no other chance for it, and the great trouble 
will be that so many of our farmers liavo sown all their seed, and are not able to buy again. 
And what will they do ? Some who have not been two years on their claims are leaving 
them and going over into Missouri and Arkansas to winter — to find something to Hve 
upon. 

Doniphan^ Septemher. — Tho late summer and fall crops have been almost entirely destroyed 
by grasshoppers. The common jumping grasshopper did mi¥ih damage through the early 
part of the season, but about the middle of August clouds of the flying ones made their 
appearance over the county, devouring and destroying vast quantities of vegetation. Gar- 
dens were quickly eaten up, corn-fields were stripped cf leaves, and in many cases the corn 
was entirely eaten off ; fruit-trees are left with naked branches, and in many cases the half- 
ripened fruit is left hanging on the trees, presenting a sickening sight of death and destruc- 
tion. In addition to the actual loss by devastation, the loss caused by discouragement will 
be greater. Years of patient waiting, hard work, and self-sacrifice have been destroyed in a 
few days, with no known remedy for protection. Just as the fruits of labor were beginning 
to be realized, destruction came; and the question with many is, "Is it of any use to try 
again?" 

Here is a field for the Department of Agriculture. Some method of protection or relief 
must be had against the destruction of this insect, or an immense tract of magnificent coun- 
try will never be what it would without this curse. I am one of those who believe all such 
things may be controlled by some practical method ; it only requires study, enterprise, and 
means to learn how. This county could well afford to pay ^100,000 for a guar- 
antee that no grasshoppers should ever trouble it again. I have learned that vegetation 
highly cultivated and growing vigorously is less liable to be destroyed than when on the 
decline or growing feebly. Thus it is we often see a single tree in an orchard eaten even to 
the bark, while others of tho same variety are not damaged so much ; and upon examina- 
tion it will bo invariably found that those mostly eaten were diseased, or had their vitality 
in some way impaired. This thing was noticeable when the same kind of insects were here 
six or seven years ap^o. Of all fruit-trees, apple and pear trees suffer the most, while 
peaches, plums, and cherries suffer the least. They cat the leaves off the apples and leave 
most of the apples on, but the peaches they will eat and leave the foliage; but, in 
many instances, when vegetation is not plenty, I understand they clean all as they go, and 
I have seen instances of this kind. The damage to vineyards in this county is not so great. 
They do not seem to relish grapes, and are satisfied by eating off the sterns and leaving tho 
bunches to fall to the ground. There will not be enough corn in this county to feed what 
stock there is in the county as it should be fed. 
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Our correspondeuce last year forewarned iis of a destructive visita- 
tion of this pest, from the immeuse number of eggs deposited during 
the close of the last seaBon. The severe winter it was hoped had 
mostly destroyed these eggs, but still countless millions survived in 
some counties. Many farmers refused to put in crops in the presence 
of this. expected nuisance. 

According to July returns, in Wisconsin, they were destructive in 
Brown, Clark, Door, and Outagamie. Minnesota, however, received the 
most terrible visitation. In Jackson, while yet too young to fly, the 
insects destroyed all the grain-crops and gardens. Here they rose in 
the air during the day-time, and settled upon the crops at night. Their 
movements were very erratic ; they suddenly disappeared, and as sud- 
denly returned. In Faribault they began to wing about June 20, and 
in two or three days to fly; they always move with the wind, and not 
over five or eight miles per day. In Cottonwood they swept 95 per 
cent, of the grain and vegetable crops; thousands of acres of wheat 
were left perfectly bare. They were first noted here about June 12, 
1873, when they remained about two months, laying their eggs and 
destroying the crops generally; they began to hatch in April, 1874, and 
began to fly about June 20; every day the air was full of their swarm- 
ing myriads, but myriads still remained. In Eenville, river farms were 
entirely strii)ped of wheat; though winging fast, they seemed to recruit 
full as many as they sent away. In Martin the crops were totally 
destroyed; correspondents stated that people must have helper they 
must emigrate. They were also very bad in Lyon, Watonwan, and Kock. 
In Iowa they ruined the wheat-crop of Harrison as well as the corn and 
the young apple-trees; in Buena Vista they had just commenced flying, 
and were seriously threatening the crops; in Carroll a few exhausted 
pioneers of the main army had fallen, but had not done any damage; 
they had left Cherokee after doing some injury; they were also noted in 
Tama, Lyons, Sioux, Hancock, Pocahontas, Emmett, Humboldt, and 
Webster. Within comparatively narrow range this scourge appears to 
have been terribly severe. 

In August they appeared in Brown and Broome, Wisconsin; KicoUet 
Sibley, Blue Earth, Faribault, Jackson, Douglas, and Wright, Minne- 
sota; Sioux, Emmet, Harrison, Calhoun, and Woodbury, Iowa; Platte, 
Shelby, Daviess, and DeKalb, Missouri ; Jefferson, Morris, Cherokee, 
Franklin, Nemaha, Mitchell, Montgomery, Allen, Smith, Bourbon, 
Douglas, Leavenworth, Cowley, Labette, Osage, Eice, Neosho, Graham, 
Cloud, Crawford, Ellsworth, Greenwood, Jackson, Butler, Miami, Linn, 
Pawnee, Chase, Sedgwick, and ShaAvnee, Kansas; Pawnee, Cass, 
Nuckolls, Furness, Dawson, Madison, and Gage, Nebraska. In some 
localities the hot winds, so destructive to vegetation, with the parched 
earth, addled their eggs. The wide-spread destruction which they have 
caused in the Northwest has not been adequately described. In many 
places large masses of people suffered during the winter for the neces- 
sities of life, their crops having been swept by this remorseless enemy. 

Another species, the common red-legged grasshopper, 0. femiir-ru- 
hrum, is reported in several localities in the Middle States, and between 
the AUeghanies and the Mississippi, but its injuries do not appear very 
formidable. It was somewhat demonstrative in Delaware and Jeiferson 
Counties, New York, but with slight damage and declining numbers. 
In Jeflerson, West Virginia, they were destructive on young clover; in 
Fairfleld, Ohio, their operations were merely local. They are also men- 
tioned in Livingston, Kentucky. 
During the past season an experiment has been instituted in order 
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to prove tlie identity of the Fempliygus vitifoUre, or leaf-gaiMouse, of 
Eitch, with the FJiylloxera vastratrix, or root-galMouse, so injurious at 
present to tlie vineyards in France and in parts of this country also. 
In March, the Department wrote to Mr. George W. Campbell, of Del- 
aware, Ohio, for specimens of vines infested with the root-gall-louse, 
Fhylloxera vastratrix^ which he kindly forwarded in most excellent 
condition for the experiment — the roots .being literally a series of galls 
or knobs, caused by the root-lice themselves living on the roots. 
These were carefully put in flower-pots and placed in a large closed 
case, in a leafless condition, so that no other insects could intrude. 
Three other perfectly healthy vines from our own greenhouses were 
then j>lanted, on which there were neither leaves nor root-gall lice, 
and placed in juxtaposition with the unhealthy vines. These were 
tended carefully during the summer, put out foliage, and finally all 
died, with the exception of one vine, apparently from the Fhylloxera, 
During all the time the experiment was carried on, the foliage was ex- 
amined day by day to see if any leaf-gall-lice made their appearance on 
the foliage, but not the least sign of a gall could be found, even with 
a magnifier, on any part oi the vines, which grew finely until late in 
summer or early autumn, and put out abundant foliage. 

In October, the vines having lost their foliage, the whole six were 
examined, and the roots were found swollen, as if from the effects of 
the root-lice, but not a single leaf-gall had been produced on any of 
the leaves. We cannot give the names of the vines, as accidentally 
the labels were thrown away by the laborer when he removed the 
dead vines in order to have them and the earth in which they were 
grown thrown into the furnace, as is always done when noxious insects 
are discovered, for fear of dissemination of new injurious insects. 

It is also to be remarked that the grape-vines in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the infested plants, in the Department grapery, which were 
mentioned in a previous report, do not show the least symptom of dis- 
ease, and appear in a perfectly healthy condition. 

As, although this experiment was carefully conducted, there may have 
been some climatic or other cause which prevented the leaf-galls from 
making their appearance, from the root-gall-lice known to be there, as 
it is stated they are identical, wo shall repeat the experiment next year 
on a larger scale, and make the results known to the public. 

The chinch-bug, Micropiis (Ehyparocliromus) leucoptertis sl former visitant 
of the Atlantic coast States, appears inclined to rej]ew its old acquaint- 
anceship in that quarter and intensify its injurious presence in the 
west. Last year it was heard of in only one county east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains — Halifax. Virginia; this year it has again been 
quite destructive in spring-grain in l^eisoo'^ Southampton, Pittsyl- 
vania, Albemarle, Gloucester, Louisa, and Campbell, as well as in 
this county. In Orange it cut down a superior corn-crop to an 
average. In York it affected early corn, but did not molest late 
plantings. It was injurious to grain crops generally in Prince 
William, and in Loudoun ravaged wheat and grass. It was also 
injurious in Caswell, North Carolina, in Jefferson, West Virginia, and 
in Harrison, Livingston, Henry, and Graves, Kentucky. It was re- 
ported from Athens, Hamilton, and Medina, Ohio,- and in Gibson, 
Grant, Huntington, Madison, Scdt, Decatur, Jennings, Wells, Clay, 
Fulton, Switzerland, Wabash, Warren, Hamilton, Fayette, Carroll, 
Washington, Pike, Crawford, Putnam, Shelby, Brown, Jasper, Morgan, 
and Orange, Indiana. In Illinois its destructive sweep was still wider, 
embracing Menard, Sangamon, Perry, Effingham, .Fayette, Jackson, 
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Clay, Madisoo, Clinton, Saint Clair, Massac, White, Eandolpli, 
Cass, Pike, Logan, Cumberland, Hancock, Macon, Marion, Pope, 
Mason, McHenry, Crawford, Jersey, Macoupin, Montgomery, Moul- 
*trie, Morgan, Eichland, Yermillion, Washington, Wayne, Piatt, 
Schuyler, Shelby, and Edwards. In some counties they appeared 
early enough to attack winter wheat before harvest, and to make 
the wheat-stubblo a point of attack upon the various spring- 
sown crops. The drought favored their operations as far north as 
Wisconsin. Three southern counties, Eichland, Jefferson, and Green, 
reported them as threatening spring crops. In Clarke, Iowa, timely 
rains largely destroyed the young insects, thus saving the crops from 
their ravages. They were quite injurious in Jefferson, and less so in 
Taylor. They were also deported in Shelby, Jasper, and Marion 
Their most fatal ravages, however, were in Missouri. In Pettis 
they were so numerous on many farms as to swarm into houses 
and barns like bees 5 near wheat-fields the ground was a mass of crawl- 
ing bugs from noon till near sundown. In Moniteau and Benton they 
seriouwsly injured wheat on light prairie soils 5 wheat on timber-land 
measurably escaped. In Polk, corn-fields adjacent to wheat-fields 
specially suffered. They Avere particularly destructive upon grain 
and grass crops. They are also reported in Lawrence, Caldwell, Cass, 
Vernon, Saint Clair, Green, Boone, Moniteau, Barry, Barton, Car- 
roll, Cape Girardeau, Christian, Clinton, DeKalb, Harrison, Johnson, 
Linn, Montgomery, Miller, Phelps, Polk, Ealls, Stone, Eandolph, Eey- 
nolds. Hickory, Newton, Adair, Franklin, Dallas, Morgan, Laclede, 
McDonald, Crawford, Clay, Washington, Jasper, Stoddard, Gasconade, 
Chariton, Nodaway, Dent, and Perry. Kansas reports greater or less 
injuries in Douglas, Woodson, Allen, Anderson, Barton, Bourbon, Chase, 
Cherokee, Franklin, Jackson, Lyon, Linn, Montgomery, Miami, Morris, 
Labette, Brown, Crawford, Woodson, Sumner, Greenwood, Marion, 
Osage, Wabaunsee, Wilson, Atchison, and Neosho. In Franklin, corn- 
fields within twenty rods of a wheat-field were considered doomed. 
No efforts to resist the ravages are reported, nor does any expedient 
appear to have been suggested in any portion of the country for relief 
against this very serious and destructive enemy. 

A question having arisen as to whether the cotton army- worm, A?io- 
mis xylince^ (Aletia argillacea of Hiibner) passes the winter in the egg, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, or moth state. Professor A. E. Grote, of Buffalo, at 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Hartford, in August last, read a very able essay on the subject, 
in which he stated that he had observed the cotton-worm during five 
seasons in Central Alabama, and on many different x)lantations. He 
states that the earliest period at which he had observed the young 
worms was the last Aveek in June, and that their appearance was always 
heralded by the perfect fly, the latter coming to lights in houses at least 
a w^eek betbre the worm appeared in the fields ; and that the worm is 
always heard of first to the southward of any given locality. It comes 
as an army from the south, and the broods arrive consecutively as long- 
as the season lasts, and this southern army is killed by the advanc- 
ing winter and the death of the food-plant — the cotton-plant — on which it 
feeds exclusively, refusing to eat anything else. He thinks that the speci- 
mens of the fiy taken in the Northern States have merely followed the 
water-courses, as the moths are capable of extended flights ; that it 
originates at the south, and its appearance is due in every instance to a 
fresh immigration (of the moths) from more southern regions ; nay, even 
farther, Professor Grote concludes that " the insect is not indigenous 
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•with us, but is an anuual 5 not a denizen, but a visitant, unable to con- 
tend with the variations of our climate 5 and he believes that the pro- 
cess of artificial extermination may be simplified by limiting the period 
of successful attack, and doing away with certain proposed remedies. 
The agent of destruction must be directed against the first brood in 
each locality, and concerted action on the part of the planters where the 
remedy is to be applied will be necessary." 

Uhe cotton-caterpillar appeared at diftbrent points in the cotton States, 
but their injuries were scarcely appreciable 'except at a very few points. 
In- Pamlico, Korth Carolina, the weather was too cool for them, but gen- 
erally the extreme heat was unfavorable to their propagation. In Eus- 
. sell, Alabama, and a few other counties, they were somewhat destruc- 
tive to late crops ; but elsewhere they were either of very little force, or 
were easily destroyed by Paris-green. More or less annoyance is re- 
ported in Beaufort and Eichland, South Carolina; in Gadsden, Florida ; 
in Coffee, Hale, and Clarke, Alabama ; in Cameron and East Baton 
Eouge, Louisiana. In Hancock, Mississippi, they, visited sea-shore 
fields which had hitherto escaped their ravages. In Bandera, Texas, 
they ate the top crop. • 
Canker-worms (Am5C|2)fcri/iP -ycrna^a) infested a few orchards in Ply- 
• mouthy Massachusetts. Tobacco-worms {Macrosila Carolina and M. 
quinquemaculata) injmed tobacco in Caswell, !N"orth Carolina; Cabell, 
West Virginia; Adair, iBracken, Grant, Edmonson, and Trimble, Ken- 
tucky; Vinton, Ohio. They also attacked potatoes in Antelope, Nebras- 
ka, and Barton, Kansas. • The white-grub {Lachnosterna fusca) injured 
corn in New London, Connecticut, and Grayson, Virginia. In the last-' 
. named county as many as 110 worms were counted in a single hill ; they 
also injured grass-crops; they were more numerous than ever before. 
They also infested corn-crops in Huntington, Indiana, and in Montgom- 
ery, Missouri. Wheat was injured by the midge, {Diplosis tritici) in 
Tazewell, Virginia, and Bracken and Anderson, Kentucky. This pest 
was confounded with the weavil in Orleans, Vermont. The Hessian 
fly was mentioned in two or three localities. Our correspondent in 
Poweshiek, Iowa, says that Paris- green, applied in the same way as to 
destroy Colorado beetles, will destroy the eight-spotted forester, (Alypia 
octomaculata^) so destructive to the grapevines of the West. This rem- 
edy, however, is somewhat dangerous ; it may poison the fruit. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

This is one of the principal orders or great divisions into which insects 
have been separated by entomological authors, containing the earwigs, 
gsasshoppers, true locusts, katydids, crickets, &c. The name orthoptera 
is derived from two Greek words, op06q and -r^pov^ signifying straight 
wing, as the generality of insects of this ordei; are distinguished by hav- 
ing their under wings folded in straight plaits, and not doubled ilp under 
the wing-cases, as in the coleoptera or beetles. When the insect is at 
rest the under wings are folded longitudinally, or lengthwise, in long 
narrow plaits, diverging from a common center at the root of the wing 
near the body, like a fan; these plaits gradually grow wide as they 
approach the circumference. When closed, the under wings are con- 
cealed under the upper wings, but when in flight they are expanded to 
the utmost, also in the manner of a fan. The insects of this order are 
furnished with strong and powerful jaws for biting their food, which 
consists principally of vegetable substances, leaves, blossoms, and some- 
times fruits, and as their digestive organs are also well developed, and 
OA ^ ' ■ 
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as they feed voraciously iu larva, pupa, and perfect stages, the injuries 
they are able to inflict upon the farmers are sometimes almost incredible. 
Take, for example, the western grasshoppers, which migrate in grand 
armies, and sometimes in a single day they will destroy the produce 
of hundreds of acres. As soon as the eggs are hatched the young in- 
sects of this order begin to eat, and are in form almost exactly like the 
perfect insects, with the exception of having no Avings. They shed their 
skins several times before arriving at maturity; as pup^e they acqgire 
rudimentary wings, or wing-sheaths, and it is only as the perfect insect 
that they acquire perfect wings and are able to fly. There are, how- 
ever, several species of the orthoptera which never acquire any wings 
whatever, but during their whole existence are obliged to leap, walk, or . 
tjrawl, either wholly wingless, or with rudimentary wings only, which are 
of n o use for purposes of flight. 

In this article the order Orthoptera is divided into two sub-orders, 
namely: I, the false orthoptera, which contains the single family of the 
earwigs, {ForficuUdcc ;) and .11, the true orthoptera, which is divided into 
three tribes, namely: 1, the runners, or such orthoptera as possess legs 
particularly adapted for running, ( Gursoria,) cockroaches ; 2, the walkers, 
,{Gressona,) comprising the specter or stick insects and the rearhorses or 
' Mantidw ; and 3, such orthoptera ashave their hind legs peculiarly adapted ^ 
for jumping or springing, (Saltatoria,) such as grasshoppers, katydids, and 
crickets. The Thnp^,(Thri;pidWj)the bristle, and spring-tails, {Fodicridw^) 
and the biting bird-lice mentioned afterward, do not properly belong to the 
orthoptera, but have been merely provisionally placed with them as hav- 
ing their mouth-parts formed for biting and not for sucking, and their 
transformations being also very similar to the true orthoptera. This 
classification being, however, somewhat of an innovation upon the pres- 
ent system of classification, if found to be unsatisfactory, can easily be 
remedied by removing the last three groups or families, ThripidWj Fodti- 
ridcdjOJid Mallopliaga^ into the other orders, in which they have previ- 
ously been placed by other entomologists. ' 

The first sub-order, as before stated, contains the earwigs, 
{Forjicula, &c.,) {Fig. 2,) insects generally of small size, with 
long, flattened, and narrow bodies, short legs, and short wing- 
covers, which, when the insect is at rest, c5nceal a pair of 
broad, very thin, and transparent fan-like wings, the apical 
two-third's portion of which is folded into a very small space, 
and then transversely folded at the part where the radiating nerves are 
thickened, and a second transverse fold occurs at the extremity of a 
leathery patch on the wing. Their colors are generally obscure, being • 
brown or blackish. The most distinguishing feature by which these in- 
sects can be most readily recognized is a pair of horny forceps or pincer- 
like api3endages with which the end of the abdomen is armed. In. habits, 
earwigs are nocturnal, hiding in crevices, under dead leaves, stones, 
or clods of earth during the day, and issuing from thojr retreats in 
the evening and during the night, to feed upon either vegetable or 
animal substances. The females of some species of earwigs in Europe 
are said to possess a great deal more maternal instinct than is usual 
with other insects, inasmuch as, after her cluster of little oval eggs has 
been deposited under a leaf or stone, the female collects them together 
and nestles upon them as a hen does on her eggs, and probably also 
feeds and protects her young. To counterbalance this good trait of the 
mother insect, it is also stated that the young will devour the bodies of 
their dead brethern, and even feed upon the mother herself, if she hap- 
pens to be killed on or near the nest. Curtis says that earwigs may 
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uot only injure tbe crops by eating tbe young plants* as they shoot from 
the ground, but also probably injure grain by feeding on the pollen. 
They are very injurious in Europe to the corolla of flowers and to fruit, 
such as grapes, peaches', &c., especially if they are ripe and have been 
somewhat bruised, when they eat large holes, totally ruining them for 
the table, and yet these insects are somewhat beneficial by destroying 
and eating the wheat-midge, thrips, and plant-lice, but ^it is somewhat 
doubtful as to whether the benefit we derive from their carnivorous pro- 
pensities are not more than fully counterbalanced by the injuries they 
do to crops. As these insects are noctui'nal, and hide in hollows and 
crevices during the day, advantage has been taken of their habits to 
devise means for their clestr action. In Europe, crabs' or lobsters' claws, 
or other hollow substances, such as tubes of stiff paper, pieces of reeds, 
or any other hollow-stemmed plants, are hung vip, or laid in such places 
as they frequent, and as soon , as daylight appears the insects crawl 
into them to hide for their day's sleep, when they can readily be "shaken 
or blown out into hot water, and thus destroj^ed. Poisoning them with 
arsenic, Paris green, or some other deadly poison, mixed with mashed po- 
tatoes or spread on decaying fruit, will kill many, but should never be used, 
as it is a very dangerous remedy, and may prove fatal to fowl or even 
mankind, if the poisoned insects fall into vessels containing food or 
liquids. In some bottles of sweetened water hung up for the destruction 
of wasps several earwigs were found, and perhaps such bottles might 
be used with advantage when the insects are very destructive. Al- 
though these insect^ are said to be very numerous in England, and do 
great injury to the wall-fruits, &c., we are happy to say that in the 
LJnited States they are comparatively rare, the dry, or rather hot, 
atmospheres of our summers not agreeing with their habits or constitu- 
tions. The common name of earwig is derived frotn the superstition, that 
these insects crawl into the human ear and cause deafness, and some- 
times even delirium 5 but this idea has been exploded. If by chance 
a stray earwig crawls into the ear of a person lying on the grass, in- 
jections of oil and warm water will soon destroy the intruder. 

Suborder II consist of the genuine orthoptera, which, as before stated, 
are divided into three tribes, from their general mode of locomotion, 
namely, the runners, {Cursoria^) the walkers, (Gressoria^) and the jump- 
ers, (Saltatoria.) Tribe 1 of the Ciirsoria or runners contains all the 
cockroaches, {Blattidm,) the insects of which have, legs formed for run- 
ning, and, armed with spines, their bodies are generally broad ovate 
and depressed 5 the antennsB are long and thread-like, the fore wipgs are 
leathery or parchment-like, and the hind wings are folded under the 
upper wings in longitudinal folds, excepting the anterior third, which 
is flat. Some species, however, have merely rudimentary wings, and 
are incapable of flying at all. The eggs of' cockroaches are not laid 
separately, as with the majority of insects, but are collected together 
and deposited at once in a large horny capsule or egg-case, variable in 
sh^pe in the different species,; but generally in the form of a small bean. 
Each egg-capsule is divided into two spaces, each ot which is formed 
of a row of separate caseB, each case inclosing a single egg, and the 
female cockroaches may be seen running about each with this bean- 
like capsule protruding from the end of its abdomen. The egg-cases 
themselves are frequently found dropped in the corners of drawers 
or crevices of chests, floors, or boxes ; these should always be thrown 
immediately into the fire or crushed under foot, as, if left undisturbed, 
they will hatch out in a few days, and tke young cockroaches wdll dis- 
perse over the whole wardrobe. x\s larva, pupa, and imago those insects 
are equally destructive. 
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Eoaches, as these insects are sometimes called, are generally noc- 
turnal in habits, and hide in corners and crevices during the day, but 
at night they emerge from their retreats to feed. They devour both 
animal and Vegetable substances, and not only eat books, clothing, 
paper, leather, &c., but they also render the substances over which they 
run filthy and disgusting by discharging from the mouth a dark-colored, 
nauseous-smelling liquid. There are some few parasitic insects which 
destroy them both in the egg and insect state, but they are too few to 
be of any practical benefit in lessening th.eir numbers. One of our 
most plentiful and destructive species is the croton-bug," or German 
cockroach, (Bctobia germanica,) This is a medium-sized 
or rather small cockroach, generally of a light yellow or 
deep-fawn color ; both sexes are provided with wings, and 
are somejbimes,in summer, found under the bark of trees 
in Maryland. These insects are especially destructive 
and abundant in houses heated by means of hot-water 
pipes, as they seem to thrive best and multiply most 
where there is a" combination of heat and moisture. 
They are almost omnivorous, and actually once made a 
Fig. 3. raid on a box of water-colors, where they devoured the 
cakes of paint, vermilion, cobalt, and umber alike ; and 
the only vestiges left were the excrements in the form of small pel- 
lets of various colors in the bottom of the box. . Some years ago, in 
a library, we tried to poison these insects with red lead, Paris green^&c, 
mixed with glycerine and other substances. The Paris green certainly 
did kill them, but the edges of the books were so much stained with the 
green excrement as to be almost ruined. Colored arsenical poisons 
should therefore be carefully avoided, if it is desired to keep the books 
and papers clean and neat. . 

■ Another very troublesome species is the 
oriental cockroach, {Stylopijga orientalis,) 
This is a very large and common species, 
and is generally found most abundant in or 
near seaport towns. This insect is gener- 
l^ally supposed to have been imported from 
India. It varies in color from chestnut to 
almost black, according to age and expos.- 
ure. The wings of the males are mucli 
shorter than the body, while' the wings of 
the females are wanting, or are very rudi- 
mentary. They are very fond of heat, and 
hide in cracks near furnaces and fire-x)laces. 
Their general habits and the manner in which the eggs*are deposited are 
much the same as with the crotourbugs. The injury these insects do when 
numerous is very great, as they are almost omnivorous. There are 
several other genera and species of cockroaches in this country, but they 
all have very similar habits to the above, and are neither so plentiful nor 
do so much injury 5 some of them live iu old rotten wood, under bark*of 
trees, and live altogether out of doors, and therefore the injury they 
do to farmers or housewives is very trifling or of no consequence what- 
soever. In order to destroy cockroaches, several traps have been in- 
vented, one of which consists of a w.ooden or tin box, having its ends 
sloping to the ground and roughened so as to afford a good foot-hold to 
the insects when ascending. The inside of the box is previously baited 
with bread and molasses, or some other sweet or highly-scented foodi 
In the center of the top of this box is a small circular hole sloping 
inwards iir the form of a funnel, which is made of tin, glass, or some 
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other smooth and slippery material. The cockroaches^ attracted by the 
smell of the food, ascend the inclined plane to the top of the Lox, and 
readily fall through the hole in the center into the body of the box ; 
and once in are unable to get out again. A shallow tin funnel inserted 
in the top of any common box will answer the same purpose, provided 
it can be ma^ to open either at the top or sides, so that the bait can 
be introduced, and afterward to remove the dead insects after they have 
been scalded, and, instead of the inclined plane, pieces of rough lath 
may be laid against the sides of the box, up which the cockroa^ches can 
readily ascend,- attracted by the feast below, they fall in and are 
drowned in the adhesive mixture, which clings to their wings and legs. 
Dr. Harris and others recommend poisoning the insects with red lead 
and molasses, but this remedy did not succeed with us. Mashed pota- 
toes or scraped carrots mixed with arsenic was very effectual in killing 
them. Paris-green is mentioned in the American Agriculturist of 1862 
as affecting insects when dusted in their runs ; but when tried by us in 
the library, as before mentioned, seemed to have a laxative effect, 
judging from the soiled and spotted appearance of the books a few days 
after using. Insect-powder made from the Pyrethrum strewed in .their 
haunts for a time was of utility f but we found that this powder must be 
perfectly fresh to liave any effect, as it loses its power if exposed to the 
air for any length of time. Feverfew, and even chamomile flowers, if 
pulverized when dried, and perfectly fresh, have a somewhat similar 
effect,.and appear to be very-distasteful to them if dusted in their haunts j 
but powdered borax, once so highly recommended^ did not appear to 
affect them in the least. Arsenic, mixed with mashed potatoes, certainly 
was the best poisonous remedy we tried, and the earthenware glazed 
basin, partially filled with molasses and water, was the cheapest trap. 
Dr. Eenner, of Maryland, in a communication to the Department, states 
that the root of the poke- weed, {Phytolacca decandra^) in either a fresli 
or dried state is poisonous to cockroaches, and that he and his neighbors 
have used it with good effect. 

The second tribe of true Orthoptera consists of such insects as have 
their legs peculiarly adapted for walking, {Gressoria.) It consists of two 
families, viz, the rearhorses or Mantidce, and the specters or walking- 
sticks, {Plmsmidcc.) The rearhorses, camel-crickets, or praying mantids, 
as they are variously known, are all of them beneficial to the agri- 
culturist, as they destroy all other insects they can catch and overpower. 



Fig. 5. 



They are very well represented in this country by Mantis Carolina^ which 
is very common in the autumn . in the neighborhood'of Washington. 
These iiisects, when fully grown, are of a large size, of a greenish or 
grayish brown col^r. Their heads are horizontal, their eyes large and 
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globular, anteiince thread-like, and the body long, linear, and oval, with 
the abdomen much wider than the thorax or front part of the body, and 
of a depressed form. The upper wings of the male are long, and have 
numerous veins. The under wings are thin and net-veined with long 
parallel veins. The wing-covers of the females are consic^rably shorter 
than those of the male, j^nd do not reach the end of the abaomen. When 
disturbed, this singular insect elevates or rears the fore part of its bod.^ 
almost perpendicularly, fixes its large staring eyes full ,upon the dis- 
turber, and turns its head sideways in a peculiarly human, yet ludicrous 
manner, so as to follow every movement of its tormentor with at least 
one eye. . If a small object, such as a blade of grass, be then presented, 
it will either strike out vigorously with its saber-like fore feet, or else 
retreat to what it considers a safe distance. 

These insects are especially remarkable in the formation of their fore 
feet, w'hich are much longer than the others, and are formed particularly 
for catching and holding their prey, which consists of other insects. The 
thighs are robust, and armed with a double row of spines, the shanks 
are short, spiny, and curved so as to lit into the under side of the thighs, 
when closed, lil;:e a clasp-knife. When in pursuit of its prey the insect 
moves almost imperceptibly along, and steals toward its victim like a 
cat approaching a mouse, and, when sufficiently near, the fore leg is 
extended at its full length, the insect immediately caught and impaled 
by the spines between the, thigh and shank, carried to the mouth, and 
deliberately eaten piecemeal w^hile yet alive and struggling to escape." If 
gently treated and daily accustomed to the sight of its feeder, this insect 
may readily be tamed so as to talwc flies from the hand, and from the 
oddity of its actions and apparent intelligence makes a most interesting 
X>et. The eggs are clustered together in an irregular brownish mass or 
case, about an inch long, and fastened to the branches or trunks of 
trees, on palings, or walls, and even on the under side of window-sills, in 
Washington, where the inse^^ts are very common. Wherever such cases 
are found, they should be protected and not destroyed, as is generally 
the case, (being mistaken for the eggs of leaf-destroying caterpillars,) as 
the insects i:)roduced from them do no injury whatsoever to vegetation, 
but, on the contrary,. are very beneficial as destroy hig injurious insects, 
from their earliest infancy, as when young they feed upon plant-lice 
and other minute insects. These young rearhorses are so carnivorous 
that almost as soon as they are hatched and their slcins a little hardened 
by exposure to the atmosphere they will devour their younger and softer- 
bodied brethreli, and we have seen frequently a young mantis of a day 
old mercilessly devour his young sister or brother just emerged fix)m 
the egg-case. When older, these insects disperse and feed at first on 
very siiiall insects, such as plant-lice and similar small game, until they 
acquire size and strength sufficient to master small caterpillars and 
flies. When fully grown, the females, being much larger, stronger, and 
T^iore rapacious than their mates, . the males, will frequently seize and 
•kill tliem, -and afterward make a good meal from their quivering bodies. 

Family U contains the specter or walking-stick insects, Fhasmidcv, 
These insects in this country do very little, if any, injury, to the farm- 
ers, as they generally live on the shoots and foliage of wild shrubs or 
trees in the w^oods! The most common species is the.common walking- 
stick insect, {DiaiJlierGmcra femorata,) so named from the' close resem- 
blance the insect bears to a dead Iwig or stick. The egg-sack is said 
to be flattened,* elliptic, v»'ith a lid inlront, which can be pushed open 
by the imago when n bout to hatch. These eggs are deposited in autumn* 
The young insects resemble the old ones in' form and habits, differing 
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only in size. The species never acquire wings, and merely walk or 
crawl £rom limb to limb ; they are of very sluggish liabits, and the 
males are considerably smaller than the females. When stretched out 



motionless on a twig, with fore feet and anteunfe extended, they can 
scarcely be distinguished from the twigs themselves, and city visitors, 
who see them for the first time, can scarcely be persuaded that they are 
not real twigs, gifted in some mysterious manner with life and motion. 

These insects are said to be able to reproduce some of their limbs, 
when accidentally broken off. They feed upon the buds, shoots, and fo- 
liage of various trees and shrubs, but are not sufficiently numerous to 
cause much injury. 

Tribe 3, the lQa;peY$^^*(Saltatoria,) includes such orthopters as have 
their hind legs formed for leaping, as the grasshoppers and crickets ; it 
also includes one subfamily, which is an exception to this rule, as their 
hind legs are not particularly formed for leaping, namely, the male 
crickets, concerning the structure and habits of which we will speak 
hereafter. The tribe Saltatovia^ or leapers, is again subdivided into 
three families. Tlie first of these is the Acrydidw, which includes the 
grasshoppers, true locusts, and the small' so-called grouse-locusts, so 
common in some eastern meadows. It must here be observed, however, 
that the insects generally, yet erroneously, called in the United States 
locusts, and which are so plentiful on our shade-trees in autumn, making 
a peculiar shrilling noise, are properly not locusts at all, or in any way 
allied to the ^^cripture locust, and are not gregarious or migratory in 
their habits. 

Almost all the family of the Acrydidcv feed more or less on grass 
and herbage in general. Among them we find the true locust of the 
Bible, our common red-legged field-grasshopper, the migratory grass- 
hopper of the West, and the small grouse-locusts or grasshoppers. 

In regard to the locusts of the Bible, it appears to be now generally 
conceded that there are at least three or four species which are migra- 
tory in the Old World, and have been confounded together by various 
writers, as they all are migratory in their habits and at times exceedingly 
destructive. One of these is the Acrydmm peregrimm, which is men- 
tioned by Olivier as occurring in immense swarms in Syria, but is not 
thought to be the genunie Bible locust. It is found in Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, Senegal, &c. The second species is Acrydiwn tartaricum. This 
species is also migratory, and occurs throughout South and Southeastern 
Europe. It has also been taken in Algeria, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, Tyrol, &c. The third species is PacJiytylits migratorius^ 
(Fig. 7,) and is now generally supposed to be the true locust mentioned 
in the Bible.. These, insects are produced in immense numbers, and 
keep together in an imperfect state of society, and when fully grown 
take flight in immense swarms into adjoining districts, where they de- 
stroy every green thing they can find, frequently causing famine and 
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starvation by devouring the crops, and in some cases disease and even 
death, by dying and putrefying in immense masses. Kirby an^.Spense 
mention many instances of their ravages, and the large swarms in which 
they mi^?rate from place to place. In several countries these locusts are 
used as an article of food, and there is very little doubt but that these , 
insects constituted the food of John the Baptist. 




Fig. T. 



Professor Thomas thinks also that Pachytyhis {(Edipoda) migratoria 
is the locust of the Bible as mentioned in the book of Joel, frojii the fact 
that the genus (Edipoda, when stridulating or making its shrilling noise, 
produces a sharp, crackling sound like the burning of stubble. 

In the United States we have two species of real migratory grasshop- 
pers or locftsts^ which collect together in Immense nunibers and migrate 
in search of food or places in which to deptfsit their eggs." The most 
plentiful and destructive species east of the Eocky Mountains is what 




is generally known as the Eocky Mountain or '-hateful" grasshopper, 
{Calopfenus spretiis,) (Fig. 8.) This insect resembles our most common 
eastern species, the red-legged grasshopper, '{d femiir-ruhrum, Fig. 9,) 
so very abimctmt in fields and meadows, and which it exactly resem- 
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bles in form, size, color, and markings, and differs merely in having its 
wiDgs and wing-covers a fourth to a fifth longer, which enables it to fly 
to much greater distance than our common eastern species. The western 
migratory grasshopper deposits its eggs generally on gravelly terraces 
or uplands and in the narrow canons of the moderately elevated mount- 
ains, and appears to die out after a season, if bred in the lowland coun- 
tries. They are exceedingly numerous and destru^itive in the Western 
States, frequently devouring whole crops in the course of a few hours, 
and when all vegetation in one place is consumed, they migrate to an- 
other region w^here food is more abundant. When young they are una- 
ble to fly, and devour whatever crops are in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Professor Brewer, in the American Naturalist, vol. v, p. • 
220, states that *' the grasshoppers (C. siwetiis) are exceedingly abun- 
dant in Colorado and range high up Ih the mountains, at an altitude 
of 13,000 feet,'^ and that "if they chance to alight or fall on the snow 
they soon become chilled and i)erish there in numbers that chal- 
lenge belief until seen, and it is no exaggeration to say that tons of them 
may be seen, and that when the large snow-banks melt in summer the 
number of dead grasshoppers left on the rocks is so large that the stench 
caused by their decay pollutes the air* to a great distance."' These in- 
sects are found in the Western States, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas,/&c., 
, and Professor Thomas says he has traced this species from Texas north- 
ward to the north shore of Lake Winnipeg, and from the Mississippi 
Eiver westward to the Sierra Nevada range. Our common red-legged 
■ grasshopper {Calopteiius femur-rubrtm) of the Eastern States is also 
sometimes very numerous and troublesome in gardens and meadows, 
but when they are disturbed they fly but a short distance and alight, 
. but may be driven out of one field into another, like a flock of turkeys, 
it followed up by a line of me'n or boys. 

The most destructive species of grasshopper in California is said to 
. be what is commonly known as the "terrible grasshopper," {(Edipoda 
,atroxA This appears to be the insect which has ravaged the 'cultivated 
. districts of Oregon and California and the neighboring States and 
Territories. It i)robably ritnges over the. whole extent of country west 
j • of the Rocky Mountains, and included within the limits of the United 
1^ • States. Professor Thomas remarks, in his work on the Acrydidw, "I 
I am half way inclined to the opinion that future investigations will show 
I that CaZop^emfs 52;r6*2«5 (the Eocky Mountain or hateful grasshopper) is 
I really the destructive species in Califorjiia, and not (Edipoda airox^ as^ 
I it would seem impossible for the latter to sustain itself, during a length- 
ened flight with its short wings.'' As all the grasshoppers or locusts 
have somewhat similar habits, the same remedies will do foj: all, when 
in fields or gardens in moderate numbers ; but when they comQ by mil- 
lions., like the migratory species, it is almost 
I impossible to devise any means to destroy 
I thein or prevent their ravages, 
i. Mr. James W. Taylor, United States consul, 
I has written a long and interesting article on 
the western migratory locusts or grasshoppers 
in a newspaper called the Manitobian, published 
^ in Winnipeg, province of Manitoba, August 22, 
1874. In this paper he enumerates the remedies 
I suggested, and gives many new facts and data, 
;. and states that these insects were especially Fig-. 10. 

i numerous in Minnesota in the years 185G, 1857, 

186a, 1873, and 1874, and in each case they caused a loss of one-tenth of 
the crop of that State. In the Eed Eiver, settlements these migratory 
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locusts appeared in 1818, 1819, 1857, 1864, 18G7, 18C9, 1872, and 1874. 
A species of griTssliopper was very destructive in California in 1828, 
1838, 1846, and 1855. In 1856 they appeared in Texas, Kansas, and 
Minnesota, and in 1866 Kansas and tlie western districts of Missouri 
and Iowa suffered greatly from a destructive species of grasshopper 
locust. 

For tlie destruction of these insectS;, plowing deeply where the eggs 
are deposited is said to he useful, and harrowing over the fields will 
tear up and expose the" eggs to the <lrying influence of the sun and air, 
thus destroying the embryo insects and preventing the eggs from 
hatching in the spring. Tlie practice of burning the prairie and herb- 
age in the autumn is condemned, while burning in the spring, in circles, 
when the young grasshoppers first appear, is highly recommended, as 
the insects, not being able toSy, will be driven to the center by the 
heat and smoke, and perish by millions. Eolling the fields in spring, 
early in the morning, when the young wingless insects are thoroughly 
chilled by the cold nights, is said to be of utility ; and when the winged 
insects alight on a field of grain, a rope drawn over the heads of the 
grain is said to have been used with advantage in saving a part of the 
crop, as the insects are thereby knocked to the ground. Mr. Taylor 
likewise states that the pea seems unpalatable to the grasshoppers, and 
suggests that fields of wheat shall be surrounded by a margin of the . 
field-pea, say 100 feet in width, and that open prairies be protected 
from fires in the autumn, and burned systematically in circles in the 
spring, as before stated, as soon as all the young are hatched out. When 
the insects themselves are migrating or on the wing in search of food, 
burning anything that will create a dense smoke is recommended, the 
fires to be kindled to the windward side of the field to be protected. 

Among the enemies or parasites that aid in lessening the numbers of 
these migratory locut^ts is a species of Fimpla which is said to destroy 
the eggs in the egg-sacks, and the western farmers have reported that 
a sm^ll red insect (probably Astoma locustarum, a species of red mite) is 
very useful in destroying them, these mites being found clustered on . 
the body of the grasshopper or under the wing. When the grasshop- 
pers are newly killed or alive they are greedily eaten by hogs, poultry, 
turkeys, &c. 

It has been suggested that these insects have increased in numbers 
very much since the disappearance of the buffaloes on our western 
plains, as the eggs and young are most numerous in the paths worn by 
that animal, and would necessarily be destroyed by . the vast herds 
trampling upon them in their migrations. As the migratory western 
grasshoppers occur in such vast numbers in certain localities, and can 
be taken in such immense multitudes, it is possible that some enter- 
prising individual may find out a means of making them useful to man- 
kind and of utilizing them either as a substitute for guano or manure, 
or of drying them as food for fowls, hogs, &c. In Europe, during the 
cockchafer season, a kind of oil was expressed from the bodies of the 
captured insects, and possibly some use may yet be made of the vast 
swarms of locusts or grasshoppers that now devastate our western 
plains and destroy the hopes of the western husbandmen. The sug- 
gestion* has merely been mentioned to induce some of our chemists to 
make experiments in utilizing the insects, and should they succeed in 
making a profitable article of what, has been hitherto a great injury to 
the farmers, they will deserve the gratitude of the whole country. 

A planter in Texas writes that ''as soon as the grasshoppers have laid 
their eggs, let the planters plow their fields and turn the soil over, 
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and thus destroy the spring crop of grasshoppers. This experiment has 
been. made on small spots of ground where myriads of eggs were de- 
posited, and not a grasshopper came from under the layers of earth that 
covered the eggs." This may, perhaps, prevent the spring or young crop 
of grasshoppers from injuring the crops in the neighborhood of their 
birthplaces, but as the western or migratory Eocky Mountain species 
deposits its eggs principally m sandy, rocky, and desolate places, this 
woi>ld not do much to prevent the main migratory swarms that do so 
much injury later in the season. 

If- the eggs of grasshoppers are deposited in grass^^ prairies, it will do 
very little good to burn oft' the dry grass in the autumn, to destroy 
them, as the eggs are deposited too deep in the ground to be injured by 
a fire passing swiftly over them, but if the burning be delayed till 
spring, when the young insects are hatched out and as yet unable to fly, 
and there is sufficient of old dry grass to burn, myriads might be de- 
stroyed by burning the old stubble, from the outside of a large circle to 
the center, so as to drive all the wingless insects to the middle, where 
the fires meeting would infallibly destroy all the locusts within the cir- 
cle. In Europe the eggs of certain grasshoppers, which are deposited 
in the ground in little masses covered with a sort of gum, are dug up 
by the peasants, and rewards are given at various rates for the eggs by 
the authorities in power. Grasshoppers, when in fields, may be taken in 
great numbers by means of a stout cloth carried by four i:>ersons,.two of 
whom draw it rapidly along so that the edge may sweep on the surface 
of the earth, while the other two hold up the cloth at an angle of 45 
degrees. Horse-power might, perhaps, be used to advantage if a proper 
and suitable machine or frame were made on this principle, with or with- 
out small wheels, and having the frame -made so as to extend the cloth 
in order to sweep up the flying insects. Harris, indeed, recommends 
two sheets attached together and fastened to a pole, which is used as 
the front part of a drag. The xiole extends some, distance beyond the 
width of the sheet, so as to admit persons on both sides to draw it for- 
ward ; at the sides of the drag, braces extend from the pole to raise the 
back part considerably from the ground, so that the grasshoppers can- 
not escape. After running the drag about a dozen rods with rapidity, 
the braces are taken out and the sheets doubled over; the grasshoppers 
are then swept from each end toward the end of the sheet where an 
opening is left to the mouth of a bag, which holds about half a bushel. 
When deposited and" tied up, the drag is opened and ready to proceed 
again. When one bag is filled it caii be' emptied into a larger one, and 
the insects may be 'killed by dipping the larger bags into boiling water, 
and, when boiled, they make good food for hogs. This drag can only 
be used in the evening when the insects are perched on top of the 
grain. When on salt-marshes, the same author recommends mow- 
ing about the first of July, so that the young grasshoppers, being wing- 
less ^t that time, cannot migrate, and will peri6h for want of food, and 
at the same time a considerable crop of hay will be saved. A very use- 
ful small hand-sweep, or scoop-net, or bag for catching grasshoppers or 
other insects, was mentioned in the report of the Department for 1867, 
page G4 ; such a bag may be made by procuring a hoop of the size re- 
qun^ed, of either wood or iron, with a wooden handle of any length de- 
sired, then causing two stout linen or cotton conical bags to be made to 
fit on the hoop, the inner one beiug somewhat shallow and having a 
hole in the center of the conical end-, with a tin or iron circlet or fun- 
nel. The outer bag is the same size at the circumfet'ence, but is much 
longer and deeper, with likewise a hole at the end, which may be tied up 
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with string. With such a sweep-net the hoop is swept from side to side, 
but always turned so that the insects are swept into the open mouth of 
the shallow bag, from whence they are shaken through the funnel into 
the cavity or space between the outer and inner bag. and not beingable 
to escape out of the s^me hole through which they were shaken into the 
outer bag, are confined until emptied into othet bags or into receptacles 
of boiling water. The tin funnel-shaped hole in the center of the first 
shallow bag can be stopped up with a cork if desired, and the hole in 
the outer bag can be tied with % string. The advan- 
tage of such a scoop, or sweep-net, is, that the insect 
once in the second bag cannot escape, whereas in an 
open scoop-bag, such as is generally used by entomol- 
ogists, many of the insects escape before they can be 
transferred into proper receptacles. A larger scoop- 
net, made on the same principle, might be used in 
meadows for grasshoppers. In many places deep ditches 
are dug into which the wingless larvje. and pupse are 
driven, before they are able to fly, and when thus col 
lected together, light brush or straw" is thrown over them and then set 
on fire. In case ditches are made, it is advisable to dig them wider at 
the bottom than at the top, so that the sides shelve inward toward the 
bottom, somewhat like an inverted cone, so that the ijisects will not be 
able so rea^Jily to crawl out, as if the sides were sloping outward at the 
top or like an inclined plane. 

When grasshoppers appear in such multitudes as they frequently do in 
the West, it is an almost hopeless task to try to exterminate them, for if 
driven away or destroyed one day, fresh hordes will probably appear on the 
next, to consume what little th!e first swarm have spared, and as the 
migratory species lays its eggs and breeds in barren places or in uninhab- 
ited canons, it appears to be almost impossible to destroy them. Un- 
fortunately, also, grasshoppers appear to be infested with very few par- 
asitic insects, or at least with such as would materially lessen their num- 
bers. Turkeys, ducks, fowls, &c., are very useful by destroying. them, 
and a large flock of turkeys will soon clear a field of these pests. In- 
sectivorous birds also devour great numbers. In an old note-book we 
find that in the month of March, in Maryland, we once shot a blue-bird 
with two very large grasshoppers in its stomach, although at the same 
time not a single grasshopper could be found in the same field by a most 
diligent search. In autumn also we have shot several of the smaller 
species of hawks with their stotnachs literally filled with nothing else 
but a mass of half-digested grasshoppers which they had caught in the 
field. Eolling grass-land in spring, early on cold wet mornings, when 
the insects are thoroughly chilled and before the young grasshoppers 
are able to fly, will aid materially in diminishing their numbers, but if 
done after the sun is up and the temperature becomes warmer, rolling 
will be qf very little use, as most of the insects will then contrive to es- 
cape being crushed by tlie rolier. 

Family 3, LocustidaCy contains the katydids, the slender meadow-grass- 
hoppers which live on the ground or in caves. The katydids (Fig. 12) 
live on trees and shrubs, w^here they eat the foliage ; the. males making 
a curious shrilling noise in the evening and during the night w^hich re- 
sembles the words " Katy did,^- The eggs of some of chese insects 
are deposited, in a double row on twigs and leaves, and appear like 
small flattened gray hemp-seeds, lying one partly over the other. Some 
species^ however, dre said to deposit them singly in leaves, &c. These 
insects are not often found in such numbers as to do much injury to veg- 
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etatioB, and as ttiej; confine themselves principally to forest-trees, are of 
very little consequence to the farmer. Many of these insects bear such a 
striking resemblance to trees, both in form, neuration of "wings, and 
color, that it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish them when amid the 





Fig. 12. 

foliage ; many of the females are distinguished by having long straight 
or curved svvord-like ovipositors at the end^of the abdomen. The slen- 
der meadow-grasshoppers (OrcMlevium vitl- 
gave. Fig. 13, &c.) are of a more slender form 
than the true locusts or common grasshop- 
pers, and are distinguished also from them 
by their long slender thread-like antennse, and 
their long and attenuated hind legs } they 
live in grass and herbage, and should they 
prove troablesome, the same remedies will 
apply for them as have been recommended 
fof- common grasshoppers and locusts ; many 
of them are of a greenish or brownish color, aiid the females have long 
ensiform ovipositors, which IJiey use to deposit their eggs in the earth. 




Fig. 13. 




Fig. 14. 

The large wingless crickets, or grasshoppers, {Anahms simplex^ &c.) 
generally live on the ground^ or on low growing plants 5 some are found 
in caves or under stones, while others are found on wild grasses and 
herbage. Some species are found ih immense numbers on the western 
plains, where they feed upon weeds or any green plant that may 
occur in their vicinity. In the Eastern States many species inhabit 
woods or dark, damp places, and, if disturbed, hide under stones or 
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rubbish ; they are, however, at present not known to destroy the crops 
to any considerable extent ; and it' they do, the same remedies may be 
applied as above. These larger Avingless crickets or grasshoppers are 
generally of dull, obscure colors, as gray or brown, the color of the 
ground or stones they frequent, and seldom if ever exhibit the bright 
green colors of their winged relatives- the katydids W'hich live amid the 
foliage of trees and shrubs ; many of the females also possess long ensi- 
form ovipositors v/hicli they use to deposit their egg^ deep in the earth. 

Family 4, the GrUlidcv, contains two subfamilies, namely, the tree- ' 
crickets and flower-crickets, and the mole-crickets. The true crickets 
have the antenna^iog, slender, and thread-like 5 their color is mostly 
brown or black, the heads are large, the wings of moderate "length, 
and the hindtlegs are formed for leaping. The females are furnished 
with a long ovipositor, for depositing their eggs in the earth. In the 
evening the males. make a thrilling or creaking noise by rubbing their 
wing-cases together. The common house-cricket 
(Grylln^ (Aclieta) lofomes^Icft^ of Europe is also 
found in some parts of the United States, in Bal- 
timore, according to Mr. Uhler,*and in Illinois, 
■according to Professor Thomas. These insects 
feed on both vegetable and animal substances, 
and are sometimes injurious to woolen clothes, 
especially if moist. They are generally nocturnal 
in habits, and retire into their burrows during 
the day-time ; being very partial to water, milk, 
and other fluids, they are frequently found 
drowned in vessels containing liquids. In this 
Fig. 15. country we have a number of very closely allied 

species of crickets which live in the open air; almost all of them are of 
a dads, blackish or brownish-black color. They reside in the ground, 
and are found under stones and clods, and feed on both vegetable and 
animal substances. The field-crickets of Europe form burrows in the 
ground in which they live, and are said to be very voraciouSj and even 
cannibal in their propensities, killing and devouring their own species 
whenever they can overcome them. The crickets in this country injure 
grass, melons, squashes, potatoes, and other roots and fruits. The eggs 
of field-crickets are deposited in the autumn in the earth, and hatch 
the following season, some of the old insects surviving throughout the 
winter under stones, dead fallen trunks of trees, &c. 

To destroy house-crickets, phials half filled with beer, milk, or any 
liquid will attract and drown them. A- deep glazed earthenware jar, . 
having a little food such as boiled potato or sliced cucumber in it, 
will serve as a trap for crickets, foiv when once in, they are unable to 
jump out again. Pills made of arsenic or Paris green and flour, or 
these poisons mixed with grated carrots or mashed potatoes, will poi- 
son them; but if such deadly poisons are lever used, great care should 
be taken that the dead insects do not fall into any of the domestic 
kitchen utensils, nor should they be swept Avhere domestic fowls can find 
and eat them. If field-crickets are very numerous and annoying, many 
of' the same remedies recommended for grasshoppers, such as plowing 
up the earth and exposing it to the winter's frost or rains, or rolling the 
ground very early in the morning will be of utility; but fowls, turkeys, 
and insectivorous birds are of inestimable value in destroying such in- 
sects as are found around gardens and houses, if they can only be kept 
out of thp gardens themselves. Toads should never be killed in gar- 
dens, as they feed entirely on insects, and although they may not have 
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the "precious jewel" in their heads, yet they are themselves exceed- 
ingly precious to the horticulturist as having a lot of injurieus insects 
in their stomachs, as any entomologist can affirm who has once taken 
the trouble to kill and dissect a toad in the morning after a good night's 
hunt in the grass or among the vegetables. The flower-crickets or 
climbing tree-crickets differ entirely from their relations, the field-crick- 
ets, in habits and form, as they live on trees and shrubs, or vines. 

(EcantJms niveits^ or, the white plimbing tree- \ 
• cricket, is very common in this neighborhood, and 
is remarkable for the difference of 'appearance be- 
tween the two sexes, the male being ef an ivory- r[J 
white color, with flattened wing-covers, while the / )m 
female is longer, the wing-covers much narrower, i] 
and the body of a greenish yellow or dusky, color. ■ ' 
Both sexes have long, slender hind legs, for leap- 
ing, and long, slender thread-like antennae. The 
females injure the branches of apple, blackberry, 
cherry, currant, grape, peach, plum, pear, rasp- 
berry, &c., by making punctures in them in whi'cli 
to deposit their eggs. These eggs are placed in a 
row, contiguous to each other, the eggs being laid 
slantingly across the pith; at -first the injury is 
shown* only by a slight roughness of the bark, but afterward the twig or 
branch frequently dies above the puncture, or is so much injured as to be 
broken off by the first high wind. These eggs hatch about May, and 
the young insects hide among the foliage. The old insects are accused 
of girdling bunches of grapes, and thus causing the fruit to wither and 
fall ; and although several entomologists state that they feed upon plant- 
lice nnd other injurious insects, yet a^y good they may effect in so doing 
is more than counterbalanced by the injury 'they do by causing, the 
death of the twigs and young branches of fruit-trees. The males of 
these tree-crickets make a shrilling noise all night during the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. The only remedy we can suggest would be to 
examine the trees and grape-vines in the autumn, and whenever or 
wherever a branch or twig appears to be injufcd cut it off immediately, 
and burn it, together with all the unhatched eggs it contains. 

Sub-family 2 of the family of crickets {GryUidw) contains the mole- 
crickets, (Gr^/^^o^a^pma',) so called from their great resemblance to the 
mole, the fore legs being palmate; short, stout, much flattened, and 
armed with solid tooth-like projections, like the fingers of a hand, and 
remarkably well adapted for digging in the earth. They generally live 
in moist places near water, and form passages or galleries in the soil. 
The European species are said to-lay from two hundred to four hundred 
eggs, in a nest or kind of chamber under the earth. These insects make 
a dull, jarring, uninterrupted noise. They feed on vegetable and animal 
substances, and will eat raw meat ; when pressed for food they will even 
kill and devour each other. 
A correspondent of this De- 
partment sent some speci- 
mens" of the short-winged 
mole-crickets (Gryllotalpa 
horea lis) from Virginia,' 
where he said the insects 
were very numerous, and had 
destroyed nearly his whole 

crop of potatoes, which were planted in moist ground. . These insects also 
injure grass and vegetables, and sometimes injure green sod by burrowing 
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into it and cutting oif the roots. When burrowing in the ground they 
form little, ridges of loose, fresh earth wherever they make their under- 
ground passages, which .usually terminate under a* clod or stone. They 
are usually nocturnal in habits, and are active only during the night 
or in dark, cloudy weather. There are not many species of them in 
the United States, and all of them bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. In the West Indies, one species, G, didactyla, (the t^yo-fihgered 
mole-cricket,) does much damage to young sugar-canes, by destroying 
the shoots and boring into the cane. Mole-crickets are not very common 
in this country, and we hear very little of the injury done by them to 
our crops. Yet, in some parts of Europe they are plentiful, and said 
to do much injury in fields and gardens. They can be destroyed by 
digging pits, in September, two or three feet deep and one foot wide; 
these pits are filled with cow-manure and cov.ered with earth. On the 
first appearance of frost the' mole-crickets will resort to these traps, 
where they can readily be caught and killed. Moles and crows eat 
them, and Curtis says that oil arfd soap-suds will kill them, and that 
greasy manures, lime, and soot will assist in banishing them, should 
they increase so as to become troublesome in this country. They can 
also readily bo poisoned by placing grated carrots or mashed boiled 
potatoes near their burrows, mixed with arsenic, or Paris-green, or a 
small piece of meat sprinkled with the same poisons, although great 
care should be used, when employing deadly poisons, to keep thto out 
of the way of children and domestic animals or birds. Horse-dung is 
said to attract these insects, while pig-manure will drive them away. 
Water, suffused with a few drops of oil, poured into their holes, is also 
said to destroy them. 

The following insects do not properly belong to the Orthoptera^ biit 
have been provisionally placed with them as bearing a close affinity in 
many respects. 

The Tliryj^idce were placed bj^ Westwood in a separate order called 
TJiysanoptera, or fringed- winged insects, from their wings being ciliated or 
fringed. Packard places them in the Jaemiptera. These 

I. insects possess two setiform, horny mandibles, which, by 
1 their juhctifre at the tip, form a two-valved siphon. 
I They are of very small size, with bodies long, linear, and 
, . depressed; the four narrow wings are fringed with hair, 
Fig. 18. and, when at rest,- are laid horizontally along the back. 
By some naturalists they are said to injure .wheat, &c. Dr. Pack- 
ard says they are very injurious to grain and flowers, "eating holes 
in the leaves or corollas, arid sucking the sap from the flowers of 
wheat, in the bottom of which they hide." With a lens we have 
seen the sap oozing out of small punctures made by thege insects 
on grape-leaves. Harris says "they live on leaves and flowers, in 
buds, or in crevices of the bark of pl^^nts. Their punctures poison 
plants and often produce deformities in the leaves and blossoms.'' Cur- 
tis in his work on farm-insects states that " the European species, Thrijps 
{.Limothrips) cerealis, once destroyed one-third of the wheat-crop in 
Piedmont, and that the shriveled grains .of wheat are caused by the 
thrips extracting the milky secretion." Westwood says that the 
thrips infests wheat to a mischievous extent, causing the grain to shrink." 
These are only a few extracts from reliable authorities, to show that by 
some it is considered an injurious insect, and yet on the other hand Mr. 
Walsh once, said he " did not believe the true thrips to be a vegetable- 
feeder, but that on the contrary they are cannibal insects preying upon 
injurious larvae 5" and again he says " these insects have hitherto ' been 
considered to be vegetable-feeders, but they are generally, if not univer- 
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sally, ;u8ectivorous, and feed upon the eggs of tlie wlieat-inidge {Liplo- 
sis tritici) and on gall-making larvce. A small yellow tlirips is mentioned 
in Mr. Eiley's second . report as destroying tlie eggs of the curculio or 
plum-weevil." From the above statements it appears that in certain 
cases the true thrips, (not the insect generally kno\vn by the name of 
the grape-thrips, and which is a, leaf-hopper,) is in some degree benefi- 
cial, by destroying bther insects; but it appears to be very questionable 
if advantage from the lew insects destroyed by them is at all commensu- 
rate wit*h the injuries they inflict on our grain-crops, grape-vines, fruit- 
trees, and vegetation in general. The remedies suggested for the destruc- 
tion of these insects, in gardens and green-houses, are the same as those 
suggested for plant-lice, {ApMdes,) such as dusting with slaked lime, 
syringing with whale-oil, soap and wa.ter; or strong soap-suds, tobacco- 
water, or a decoction of aloes or quassia and water and soap-suds, 
taking care not to wet the fruit, when on grape-leaves. It must, how- 
ever, here be again remarked that the insect, generally known as the 
grape-vine thrips, is a homopterous insect or leaf-hopper, which, when 
disturbed, leaps with great activity from the leaves, and is not of the 
same long linear form as the true thrips, which generally remains sta- 
tionary upon the leaf, or, at most, crawls slowly over it, and never flies 
in such swarms as the ^ri/^/tro;ie2trrt, or grape-vine leaf-hopper, whenever 
the vines are disturbed. 

We next come to the bristle, or spring-tails, {Foduridcv, &c.) These in- 
sects also are not genuine Orthoptera. They were placed by Latraille in 
the order Thysanatira ; Burmeister, however, considered 
them Orthoptera by the close resemblance of the mouth 
parts of Lepisma^ especially the labium, to those of the 
Blattidce, (cockroaches.) These insects are very small and 
have cylindrical (not flattened) bodies, their mandibles are 
small, and their bodies are covered either with bristles or small scales 
which are sometimes used as test objects for microscopes. They are 
furnished at the end of the abdomen with a forked tail or appendage, 
which, when at rest, is turned back and placed with its point to the 
breast. When the insect leaps, by a quick extension from behind of this 
appendage or tail, it is thrown in a forward direction, and is enabled to 
spring to a moderate height. The "Poduridce are found in hot-beds, un- 
der plants, leaves, stones, bark of trees, or wet chips, and some species 
are found in winter upon the snow ; they are also found leaping upon 
the. surface of stagnant pools of water. They feed ordinarily upon vege- 
table matter, dead leaves, small fungi, and one species is mentioned by 
Curtis as feeding on the pulp of potato-leaves, and is supposed to poison 
the sap. Wood-ashes or quicklime applied to the places they frequent 
will either destroy them, or drive them away, and watering with soap- 
suds has also been used with good effect. 

Smynthurits has the body short and nearly globular. These insects 
are also very small, and are found on the leaves of plants, and are said 
to feed upon the pulp. Mr. Walsh did not appear to think they were 
injurious to vegetation, but Dr. Fitch says that when a flea-beetle {Fkyl- 
lotreta striolata) has perforated a hole in a leaf, these so-called garden- 
fleas" gather around the perforation to feed on the soft matter formed 
by the evaporation of the exuding juice, and Mr. Curtis states that a 
species of this insect, in Nova Scotia, destroys young turnips and cab- 
bages. The same remedies as are applied to the Fodura will also prove 
useful in driving these insects from the plants. In, old, damp houses, 
small insects shaped very much like a fish, of a bright silvery appear- 
ance, with three long bristles at the end of the abdomen, may frequently 
10 A 
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be seen rimuiiig up the walls, wlieuevcr clothes or pictures, &c., hang- 
ing against them, are moved. These are vulgarly called bristle-tails, from 
the bristles at the end of their abdomens, or silver-fish, from their long, 
tapering, fish-like form, and the shining, silvery scales 
with which they are covered. These insects belong 
to the Lepismatickv ; they are very swift, running with 
great agility. In habits they are nocturnal, hiding in 
crevices of the floor and behind wall-paper, shelves, 
. t':c., by day. They possess rather large, hairy, stout 
] landibles, concealed at their tips under the upper 
j - p. Their habits are the same as certain cockroaches, ^i^i- -O- 
iiLid they cut holes in woolen clothing. One species of Lepisma is a 
small insect of a leaden-silvery color, and is said to eat holes in cloth, 
tapestry silken trimmings, and paste, and is sometimes injurious to 
books in libraries, by eating holes in the leaves and covers. Should 
they be found to be so numerous as to be troublesome in wardrobes and 
libraries, the same remedies can be applied as for cockroaches, (Blattidw,) 

The Mallopliaga^ or biting bird-lice, also do not properly belong to 
the true Orthoptera, and were considered by Burmeister as forming a 
passage from Hemiptera to the Orthoptera, as they possess free biting- 
mouth parts, and especially free mandibles. Dr. Packard, however, 
places them with the Hemiptera. They differ from the true lice by hav- 
ing distinct jaws instead of a sucking-tube, and live on feathers, hair, 
skin-scales, &c., of birds and animals, and, as most authors state, never 
on blood like the true suctorial lice. De Geer, however, states that he 
found blood in them. The bodies of these insects are horny and firm 
above, and of a flattened form. The legs are short and stout, while 
the mandibles are small and harp-like. The ;iumber of species is very 
great, as almost every bird or animal has its fepecial biting-louse, some- 
times miscalled ticks. 

For lice on fowls, three parts of common olive oil, with one part of 
kerosene oil, is recommended. If in the nests, kerosene oil applied to 
the wood-work will drive thetn away. Wood-ashes and road-dust for 
the fowls to scratch in and dust themselves with should be placed in 
the vicinity of the hen-coops, which, with the hen-houses themselves, 
should frequently be well white washed with lime, or washed with to- 
bacco-water. In extreme cases, a wash of corrosive sublimate has been 
used, but it is extremely dangerous as being poisonous. A small piece 
of quicklime slacked, and then mixed with flowers of sulphur into a paste 
with wine or vinegar, and then diluted with water until it is of the con- 
sistence of weak whitewash, washed over the walls, will destroy the 
insects, but should be employed every week for three or four weeks, in 
order to destroy the young from the unhatched eggs. Professor Yerrill 
recommends a solution of sulphuret of potassium in water, two to four 
ounces in a gallon, of cold water, for lice on animals, as well as flies, mites, 
itch-insects, mange, acari, and all other external parasites of man and 
animals, and says there is no danger in its use. 

TOWNEND GLOYEE, 

EntomologlsU 

Hon. Ekeberick Watt^, 

GomniiHsioner. 
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REPORT OF THE CHEMIST. 

Sir : I have the honor to present this report of the worli in the divis- 
ion under my charge, and would state that the work thus reported has 
been performed since July 1, 1874, the work done previous to that time 
having been included in my former report. 

Before stating the results of the work carried on in the laboratory of 
this Department, I consider it important to present, as concisely as pos- 
sible, a summary of valuable facts relating to agricultural chemistry 
which have been discovered elsewhere during the past year. 

1. The experiments of Professor Goessman, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, upon the culture. of the beet, have shown that it 
is better that the organic matter in thfe soil should be decreased, while 
the assimilable inorganic matters should be increased. Therefore a crop 
of beets should not be planted on a soil to which barn-yard manure has 
been recently applied. It is better to delay the sowing until the organic 
matter has been decomposed, and only the mineral matter remains, thus 
reducing the size of the beet, but greatly increasing its percentage of 
sugar. Deherain's experiments at Grignon furnished results of a very 
similar character. 

2. Eissmiiller, investigating the translocation of matter in plants, 
made analyses' of be.ech-leaves at different stages of development, and 
found that the proteine bodies and hydrocarbons, as well as phosphoric 
acid and potassa, steadily increased until July, and then steadily de- 
creased untit the close of the season. He is of the opinion that a rela- 

• tion exists between the proportion of potash present and the production 
of hydrocarbons, as well as between the amount of phosphoric acid and 
the proteine bodies, and that this relation not onlj exists during the en- 
tire growth of the leaves, but that these inorganifc principles accompany 
the organic constituents in their passage to the other organs of the 

^ plants, to increase them, or serve as nourishment in succeeding seasons. 
He does not consider that lime and silica in any way affect the produc- 
tion of silica, but only act as incrusting materials, or possibly, in case 
of lime, to combine with the organic acids, Such as oxalic, which undergo 
no metamorphosis at the close of the period of growth. 

3. In experiments upon the exhalation of moisture by plants in air 
and in carl3onic acid, Mons. A. Barthelemy obtained results which led 
him to the conclusion that this action may be effected in three ways : 1st. 
By insensible exhalation from the entire surface of the cuticle by a true 
gaseous dialysis. 2d. By sudden emission of saturated gases which 
escape from the stomata when the plant is submitted to a rapid eleva- 
tion of temperature, especially when inclosed. 3d. By accidental exu- 
dation resulting from a defect in the equilibrium between the absorp- 
tive action of the roots and the work of the parts exposed to the atmos- 
phere in fixing carbon combined with th6 elements of water — work which 
ceases with the disappearance of light. He believes that it is also right 
to conclude that heat exercises a strong influence upon this function, 
and that, at equal temperatures, carbonic acid, in the presence of light, 
has the effect of diminishing the evaporation. 

■I. With regard to the exhalation of ozone by plants, Bellucci has 
found that the air is not ozonized by coming in contact with the living 
plants or with parts of plants recently cut, but that the reaction pre- 
viously supposed to be due to the action of ozone produced in this way, 
is due to the action of free oxygen and light. The same test made with 
exclusion of light, other conditions remaining the same, gives no reac- 
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tioii. These facts support the opinions resulting from the previous 
experiments of Gloez and Scoutetten, and are themselves supported by 
the experiments of Mr. Charles Kinzett, of England, who showed that 
ozone is ]iot produced during the oxidation of essential oils, but that 
the reaction heretofore supposed to be due to ozone is, in such cases, 
due entirely to the influence of certain easily reducible bxganic com- 
pounds of oxygen. The results of both the above investigators have 
been confirmed in a similar manner in our laboratory. 

5. Haberlandt, by a series of important experiments, has shown that 
the limits of the temperature of germination of agricultural seeds vary 
from 3.80 E. to 35° to 40° E., but that the most favorable temperature 
for germination seems to be from 13^ to 20^ K. Though these may be 
the limits under ordinary circumstances, Krausen has shown that if 
wheat-grain be thoroughly dried by gradual heating, and Avith the aid 
of chloride of calcium, it may then be heated to the temperature of boil- 
ing water without losing its germihating power. 

6. The presence of nitrate of potash as a definite compound in plants, 
has been fully demonstrated by at least two investigators during the 
past year. M. A. Boutin found in Amarantus ruber in the dried condi- 
tion IG per cent., and \\\ A. ][)ur])ureiis 22.77 xjercent.; and he recom- 
mends the cultivation of these, as well as A, Z^iiiicm, .which he has pre- 
viously shown to contain this compound, for the production of niter. 
P. Gennadius has confirmed these statements, having obtained crystals 
of potassic nitrate from A. alhiis as well as Irom Cannabis sativa; Lac- 
tiica satim, Batata ediilis, Lycopersicwn esculexLtimi^ Laj)]^a major^ and 
Artemesid absintJmm. He has also demonstrated the presence of nitrous 
acid in a large number of other plants. 

7. We have also to note the contributions made to our Ifnowledge of - 
the assimilation of nitrogen and ammonia by plants, and the formation 
of assimilable componnds of nitrogen from the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. Eeasoning from the results of Deherain-s experiments,twe would 
conclude that the atmospheric nitrogen used by the plant is supplied 
througli the medium of the soil, where it is fixed by means of the hydro- 
carbons (such as humus) with the assistance of alkalies. This action is * 
said to be favored by the absence of oxygen. Dcherain's work has been 
more elaborately carried out by Armsby, under the direction of Prof. S. 
W. Johnson. The results of his experiments showed that the. loss of 
nitrogen in the decomposition of nitrogenous organic matters in the 
compost heap could be very materially increased by the addition of 
caustic or carbonated alkalies. Ville states that in such decomposition 
30 per cent, of the nitrogen present in the material is lost. Armsby 
finds that compost containing 3^ per cent, nitrogen, most of it in organic 
combination, lost 11 per cent, of the nitrogen in two months. Addition 
of gypsum reduced this loss to G per cent., but when potash was added 
to the extent of 5 per cent, there was ho loss, but an actual gain of 15 
per cent, on the amount originally present. Professor Johnson^s experi- 
ments in this particular, with caustic lime, will doubtless give similar 
results. 

8. Contributions of an important cliaracter have also been made to 
our knowledge concerning the al)Sorption of ammouia by the aerial por- 
tions of plants. That plants can absorb ammonia is fully established 

^ by the investigations of Schloesing and Mayer; but the latter investi- 
gator considers that wc can Jiave normal growth only when the ammo- 
nia is supplied to the roots, and that leguminous plants have no special 
power to absorb and assimilate atmospheric nitrogen. 

9. With regard to the application of nitrogenous chemical compounds 
of an artificial . character. Dr. Hellriegel, of Dahme, prosecuted an elab- 
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orate series of experiments, from the results of which it appears that 
ammonia-salts should not be applied to soils deficient in lime, for as 
the ammonia is taken u^) by the plants mineral acids are liberated, 
which have an iujurious action on the roots. 

SOUTHERN FODDER-PLANTS. 

Coiv-pea, — The species to which this plant belongs is exceedingly 
doubtful. It is largely used throughout the South for fodder and for 
green manuring. Its value tor these purposes has not been determined 
by chemical analysis. To estimate its value for feeding i^urposes, seed 
was obtained and sown in the Department grounds, that we might select 
samples for analysis at various stages of growth. But the seeds were 
sown so late that we could make but one collection (some time before 
blooming) before the crop was destroyed by frost. We purpose making 
further investigation during the coming season ; but a statement of the 
results already obtained may be of interest and value, and are therefore 
l)resented here. 

The plants, on being collected, were carefully dried and submitted to 
preliminary examination, which showed the following general composi- 
tion : 



Water , 

Organic matter 

Inorganic matter.. 



Nitrogen in organic matter. 



Leaves. 


Stems. 


Roots. 


86. 850 


88. 350 


79. 000 


11.899 


10. 570 


19. 443 


1.251 


1.080 


1. 557 


100. 000 
.387 


100. 000 
.168 


100.000 , 



Proximate organic analysis of the leaves and stems gave the follow- 



ing results : 



Stems. 



Leaves. 



Chlorpphyll 

Oil 

Gum 

Gluten..- 

Sugar, dextrine, &c. 

Starch 

' Albuminoids , 

Cellulose 

Inorganic matter 



2.10 
2. 00 
20. 47 
1.50 
1.90 
10. 33 
10. 00 
39. 30 
12. 40 



100. 00 



• 6.90 
2. 30 

14. 05 
0. 70 

15. 60 
7. 70 
8.10 

33. 85 

10. 80 



100. 00 



On comparing these analyses with those of red clover and pease before 
blossoming, as given by Johnson, an^ calculated for dry material, we 
find that the ^' cow-pea^' is nearly as valuable as either of these crops, 
as the following table will show : 

Average of the entire -plant. 



Fat , 

Albuminoids 

Starch, sugar, &c 

Cellulose 

Ash 



Green pease be- 
fore bloom. 


Red clover be- 
1 fore bloom. 


Cow-pea before 
bloom. * 

I 


3.2 


3. 94 


2.15 


16.8 


18. 65 


14.05 


43.2 


43.5 


38. 025 


2S.9 


25. 45 


3G. 575 


7.9 


8.40 


8. 60 


100.0 


100. 00 


100. 00 



The cow-pea had not reached tho same stage of development as the green pease and red clover seem to 
have artained, and, as the proportion of nutritive constituents conliaiiea to increa.se until tlie time of blossom- 
ing, there can be little doubt that these proportions will, in time, be as great iu the former as i:i the latter. 
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The following table shows the composition of the inorganic matter 
contained in the different parts of the plant : 





Leaf. 


Stem. 


Root. 


Insoluble silica 


9. 83 
3. 588 
29. 787 


1. 175 
1.350 

15. 350 
Trace. 

0. 475 
5. 375 
10. 40 
4G. 845 

16. 350 
1.86 


23. 03 
0. 2G 
9. 86 








Peroxide of iron 


0.590 
4.317 
1. 076 
35. 702 
15. 095 
Trace. 


1. 05 
7.00 
18. 14 
34. 53 
5.03 
0. 64 






Potash 




Chlorine . 




99. 985 


99. 180 


99. 5i. 



This is but a preliminary examination of this plant, which will be 
continued during the coming year. We have been unable to ascertain 
the product per acre, but our readers who cultivate cow-pease can make 
the necessary calculations as to its value for fodder and green manure. 

We have also been requested by Mr. Chas. Mohr, of Mobile, Ala., to 
make an investigation of Eichardsonia sccibra^ and its A^alue as fodder. 
In his letter he describes it thus : 

It might not be devoid of interest for you to receive a sample of hay from Ricliardsonia 
scabrttj which forms a large and important part of the spontaneous forage-crops of the pine 
woods on this part of the gulf coast. Hundreds of tons have been stored up this season in 
this county. It is much relished by the horses and mules, which seem to thrive well upon 
it, and it is consequently looked upon as equal in value to any other hay ; and not less 
valuable is the green plant for soiling or pasture for cattle and sheep, which feed upon it 
with great avidity. The plant is known here by the name of "Mexican clover," " poor- 
toes," or "pigeon-weed." Seventeen years ago it was but sparse; now it covers all our 
grounds brought under culture, covering the same with a luxuriant vegetation after the crops 
of the summer have been removed. It would be a matter of great interest to see the ex- 
perience of our farmers verified by a quantitative determination of its albuminoid contents. 
It 151 of no less importance to ascertain by analysis of its ashes the quantity and quality of 
inorganic compounds removed, by its harvest, from our soils, naturally poor in alkalies and 
phosphates. Judging from its vigorous growth on the poorest lands, I deem it an ameliorat- 
ing crop of great value to the lower pine-wood region. 

The specimen received was thoroughly air-dried, and, when submitted , 
to proximate organic analysis, it was found to have the following com- 
position : 
on. 



Gum 

Sugar, dextrine, &c. 
Starch 



> carbo-hydrates., 



t VS. 



1.50 
13. 80 

80 
00 
5. 20 



ChlorophyH.. ) 

Gluten > nitrogeneoiis compounds ■? 0.90 

Albuminoids, ) " (9.60 

Cellulose * 33.30 

Inorganic matter 1 1 . 90 



100.00 

We give the following table of the composition of red clover in fall 
bloom, calculated for dry substance, as in the above case, in order that 
. the two may be compared : 



Fat J 3.4 

Albuminoids 16. 1 

Starch, sugar, &c 37.6 

Cellulose 35.1 

Ash 7.8 



100. 0 

This is an average of analyses made by Wolff and Knop. 
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The analysis of tlie asli of the Eichardsonia resulted as follows : 

Insoluble silica '. ^ 22. 740 

Soluble silica 2. 740 

Lime 29.450 

Magnesi a * ^ 1. 605 

Phosphoric acid ^ 7. 457 

Peroxide of iron Trace 

Sulphuric acid 2,617 

Chlorine.. 2. 840 

'Potassa 23.824 

Soda 6.800 

99.639 

With regard to its value as a feeding material, it will be seen that it is 
about equal to that of clover-hay. For green manuring it can scarcely 
be compared witli clover, since the composition of the inorganic matter 
is so variable. Thus we find* that the inorganic matter of clover-hay 
contains— 

Silica 5.7 

Lime 32.4 

Magnesia 9.2 

Phosphoric acid 13. 4 

Peroxide of iron 1.4 

'Sulphuric acid 8. 7 * 

Chlorine ] . 4 

Potassa ■ ]8.7 

Soda 7.4 

99. 'S 

In this case we have more of phosphoric acid and less of potash than 
in case of the Eichardsonia. The latter will, therefore, be of value as an 
ameliorating crop to precede some crops, while clover may be more ad- 
vantageous for others, and thus they may be employed interchangeably. 
As in the case of the cow-pea, we cannot estimate the total amount of 
inorganic matter per acre. 

Judge W. Schley, of Savannah, Ga., sent to the Department a sample 
of material, with a statement to the effect that it had been discovered 
in considerable quantity in a cave near that city, and requested that 
it be examined to determine its value as a fertilizer. He gave no de- 
scription of its location or surroundings. The sample was nearly white, 
pulverulent, becoming lumpy on compression, and appeared the result 
of deposition. Preliminary tests indicated that it was of considerable 
agricultural value, and we therefore made a complete analysis, which 
showed the following result : 

Insoluble silica 6. 200 

Soluble silica O.COO 

Lime 14. SCO 

Ma^esia 3.430 

Alumina 13.530 

Peroxide of iron 7. 340 

Soluble phosphoric acid 8. 400 

Insoluble phosphoric acid - - - - - * 6. 1 00 

Potassa - 2.530 

Soda : 0.357 

Sulphuric acid * * 3. 870 

Chlorine Trace. 

Nitric acid - Trace. 

Carbonic acid Trace. 

Moisture , IG. 100 

Organic matters containing 0.119 per cent, nitrogen, equivalent to 0.1445 percent, 
ammonia 16.250 

* 99. 027 



" Wolff's Asciien Analysen, p. 67. 
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The liigb percentage of soluble phosphoric acid in this material is 
'.somewhat surprising yet this, with the fair percentage of nitrogen 
and potassa it contains, and its very favorable mechanical condition^ 
render it available for immediate application to the soil for almost any 
kind of crops. It is seldom that we find such a combination of fertil- 
izing materials in the natural condition, and the planters of that sec- 
tion may consider themselves fortunate in having at hand such valuable 
available plant-food of a stimulating character, should further inquiry 
show its existence in large quantity. 

The seeds of the castor-plant {Eiclnim comiminis) have not been very 
extensively produced in this country until within a few years, and, to 
determine how American seed will compare with that grown in Europe, 
Mr. J. r. Lawrence, of Dallas, Tex., sent to this Department a sami)le 
of seed — portion of a large crop of his own cultivation. It seems to 
belong to the variety Eicimis sanrjuinariusj and, to make the desired 
comparison, we made analyses of this sftmple and of other samples 
grown in France. 

The analyses resulted as follows : 



Moisture 

Oil 

Matter extracted by alcolwl and water, 

starch 

Albuminoids , 

Cellulose , 

Inorganic matter , 





II. 


III. 


4.40 


4. 35 


4.10 


46. 95 


47. 78 


45. 55 


6. 35 


4.20 


4.40 


8. 875 


9.81 


12. 50 


3. 788 


3.10 


2.40 


25.50 ■ 


27. 22 


27. 70 


2. 90 


2. 90 


2.94 


98. 763 


99. 36 


99. 59 



Ko. I represents the composition of the sample of Eicimis sanguina- 
rius grown in Texas ; Eo. 11, the same variety grown in France ; while 
^o. Ill represents that of a sample of Eicinus minor grown in France. 

It thus appears that, so far as the oil-contents of the seeds are con- 
cerned, the American sample is about as valuable as the European. 
The following are the results of an analysis of the mineral matters con- 
tained in the beans of the Eicimis sanguinarhis : 



Lime...., 11.31 

Magnesia ^ 7. o3 

Peroxide of iron 1 0. 89 

Phosphoric acid 33. G57 

Sulphuric acid 2. 21 8 

Chlorine 0.89 

Potassa , 29.52 

Soda 8.75 



99.505 

Paris gheen— its U£JE in agriculture. — The question of the use 
of arsenigal compounds in agriculture for the destruction of noxious in- 
sects has elicited considerable discussion, and we have received from 
our correspondents in different sections, especially those infested with 
the Colorado potato-beetle, very many and various questions, whicTi 
have led us to the consideration of several points concerning it. 

Some of the farmers.seem to consider that, when applied to the potato- 
crop for the destruction of thobeetle,it will have- an injurious and poison- 
ous influence upon the tubers. Others fear the absorption of arsenic by 
the tubers to a sufficient extent to be iiijurious to the health of the con- 
sumer. We have also received applications forinformation concerning the 
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use of arsenical compounds in solution and their probable effect upon vege- 
tation. And the question as to whether or not arsenic could be absorbed 
and assimilated has also raised in our own minds the question whether 
the arseniates of the alkaline earths can substitute the corresponding 
})hosphates, all being included in the same chemical classification, in the 
economy of plant-growth. The results of our experiments in this par- 
ticular, though not comi^lete, may, to a certain extent, settle the first 
point. The full description of these experiments must be given here- 
after, but a partial statement, of the results seems pertinent here. A 
number of boxes of soil were prepared with pure washed sand contain- 
ing a mixture of kainit, (crude sulphate of potash,) gypsum, (sulphate 
of lime,) and each of the boxes containing respectively the arseniates of 
lime, baryta, strontia, and magnesia. Alongside of these boxes were 
others prepared in a similar manner, but containing the phosphates 
instead of the arseniates of the alkaline earths. In all of the boxes 
pease were sown, and after ten days a large number of the seeds planted 
in the boxes containing the arseniates had failed to germinate, and those 
plants which had sprung up were very weak and sickly. Fresh seeds 
were sown in those portions of the boxes in which the seeds had pre- 
viously failed to grow, and. this time d tolerably fair x)roportion of the 
seeds germinated. But, as in the previous instance, they failed to . 
evince a healthy condition of growth. The seeds were sown early in 
August, and on account of the frost it was found necessary to collect 
the plants in the latter part of October, when they were just about " 
blooming. On testing specimens at different stages of growth by means 
of Marsh's test, after having boiled the green plant with solution of 
chlorate of potash and hydrochloric acid, not a trace of arsenic could be 
detected. ' When the plants w6re taken up it was found that the tap- 
root was destroyed, and that sufficient small fi.brous lateral roots had 
been thrown out to form a thickly-matted mass. The end of the tap- 
root, or what remained of it, was covered with a thick, fleshy knob, not 
very large, but apparently an extension of the bark of the root. We 
are not fully satisfied as to whether this condition is due to a deficiency 
of nutriment in the soil, or to a distinctly poisonous action of the arsen- 
ical compounds. It would seem, however, that the latter was the case, 
since the tap-root of the boxes similarly prepared, but contaiuiog no 
•arseniates, were perfectly sound. We shall, nevertheless, vary our ex- 
periments with a determination of this point in view. 

Mulder states^ that plants may be poisoned by many principles which 
are poisonous to the animal organism, but holds that they do not attack 
/lirectly what is called the vital principle, but affect the proximate 
organic principles of the plants, changing the conditions under which 
they exist, and thus fjrevent the transmission of liquids from the roots. 
In support of this idea he cites the coagulation of the 9,lbumen of the 
l)lants by the metallic oxides, such as lead, copper, &c. In case of arse- 
niates of the alkalies and alkaline earths tliis would scarcely occur, since 
the acids of arsenic have no such effect upon albumen, and indeed there 
is, so far as we know, no fact recorded in which they have beeli known 
to form any combination with the other constituents of the plant. In 
the use of metallic compounds of arsenic, however, this action may pos- 
sibly take place. 

We have also conducted some investigations upon the assimilation of 
arsenic by i^lants in case of direct application of Paris green itself, but 
the results of our exx^eriments seem in this instance also to be of a nega- 

""Cliemi.stry of Animal and Vegetable Physiology, English translation, 184t), page 026. 
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tive diameter. The investigation has uot been as full as we desire, but 
we shall give the results lor what they are worth. Upon a lot of cow- 
pea," a leguuiinous i^lant used as a ibddering-material in the South, 
growiug in the Departmeut grounds, was freely dusted Paris green as 
obtained from the shops without any admixture of foreign substances. 
The material did not, however, seem perfectly unadulterated." In the 
first ease the amount applied seems to have been too large, as all the 
plants v»^ere killed. Subsequently, however, a mixture of Paris green 
and gypsum, in the proportions usually recommended, w^as applied, and 
the small terminal buds and leaves were killed. But in a short time 
lateral buds appeared, healthy branches developed, and the plants grew 
thriftily without seeming to be otherwise affected. Examinations of the 
plant at different stages of growth, by means of Marsh's test, carefully 
api)lied, failed in any case to reveal the presence of arsenic. It is, how- 
ever, i)ossible that, had the plants had an opportunity to mature, arse- 
nic might have been assimilated. In this connection the results of the 
experiments of Prof. E. W. Davy* are exceedingly interesting. Being 
aware of the fact that nearly all of the sulphuric acid employed in the 
manufacture of superphosphates in Dublin was made from pyrites, which 
almost invariably contained arsenic, he considered it of some importance 
to determine whether the arsenic which thus passed into the superphos- 
phates, and must, therefore, be communicated to the soil in the most 
favorable condition for assimilation by plants, could enter into the vege- 
table organism. As a prelimiiKiry experiment to determine whether 
arsenic could be taken up by the plant, he watered pease, which had 
been transplanted into a pot containing rich garden-soil, with a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of arsenious acid. This treatnient was 
* repeated every second or third day for more than a week, and 'then dis- . 
continued. At the end of some months, the plants having grown to 
full size, flowered, and fruited, it was found by application of both ' 
Marsh's and Eeinsch's tests that the arsenic had permeated every part 
of the plants. Being thus satisfied that plants were capable of taking 
up arsenic during their development, he made some exx^eriments with 
the use of phosphates containing arsenic. The sulphuric acid employed 
in their man ufactin^e contained about 2.8 pounds arsenic per ton, and 
the proportions employed were one ton of acid per two tons of bone. ^ 
The amount of arsenic in the superphosphate was therefore relatively 
very small. 

In his next experiment he prepared a soil consisting of one part super- 
phosphate and foiir parts garden-mold, into which he transplanted a 
small cabbage-plant. At the end of three weeks an examination for. 
arsenic, with a small portion of the plant, (113 grains,) gave the " most 
distinct indications of the presence of that substance.'^ Since, however, 
he considered the conditions in this case verj^ favorable to the absorp- 
tion of arsenic, he examined carefully different samples of Swedish 
turnips which had grown in a* soil to which superphosphate had been 
applied at the rate of six hundred-weight per Irish acre, and found 
arsenic in each case. It is also stated that sheep refused to feed freely 
upon the turnips grown upon soil to which the superphosphafte had been 
applied. 

The results of Professor Davy's experiments do not, however, seem to 
have been confirmed by the results of later investigations, and, in fact, 
so far as we have been able to learn, these have been of a, decidedly con 
tradictory character. Thus Mr. E. H. Ogston,t doubting that a satu- 
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rated solution of arsenious acid could be applied to i)lauts without in- 
jury to them, and that the amount of arsenic communicated to the soil 
by the application of superphosphates would be large enough to appear 
in the plant in sufficient quantity to be detected by the ordinary tests of 
the laboratory, repeated the experiments by watering some strong cab- 
bage-plants of some weeks' growth with a saturated solution of arsenious 
acid, and though only two doses were administered in three days, the 
plants drooped and died in less than a week. Eepetition of this experi- 
ment with Scotch kale afforded similar results. After a few days all 
the plants experimented upon were removed from the ground, and vari- 
ous portions of the stems and leaves examined for arsenic by means of 
the Marsh test, when the poison was found ^^only in the portions of 
the stems close to the roots, which were darkened in color in the inte- 
rior. In no case was the poison found in the stem at more than five inches 
from the ground." Mr. Ogston experimented with other solutions of 
arsenious acid, but found that, when the dilution was sufficiently great 
to prevent injury to the plant, no arsenic could be detected in any por- 
tion above ground. 

With regard to the absorption of arsenic in case of the Swedish tur- 
nips, without any experiments, he reasons that the quantity applied per 
acre in the superphosphate is not sufficient to render it possible to detect 
its presence in the root. But admitting that the plant will absorb arse- 
nic with the same avidity as phosphoric acid, which, reasoning from the 
evidences on record, is , scarcely .i)ossible, close calculation shows that 
when the quantity which might be introduced to the soil through the 
medium of the superphosphate is present, enough could be taken up to 
be detected by the delicate tests at our command. 

The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Ogston seem to be corroborated by 
the results of the investigations of Daubeny.* In his experiments he 
watered a plot of ground of 100 square feet, containing young barley, 
with a solution of arsenious acid, in the proportion of two ounces per ten 
gallons of water, and after six days the crop had a blighted appearance. 
A similar plot was then watered with a solution of 4ialf this strength, 
and after two applications, at an interval of twelve days, this crop also 
appeared to be injured. The treatment was, however, again continued 
after a short time, so that in all five applications were made, yet the 
crop matured. 

A similar plot sown with turnips recers^ed applications amounting to 
4 ounces arsenious acid per 100. square feet, and were in no wise injured. 
In case of the barley the indications of arsenic shown by the Marsh 
test were very slig:ht, and in case of tcists made both by the author and 
by Professor Brodie, decidedly negative results were given. 

It will therefore be seen that the general character of the results 
which have been obtained from investigations upon this subject has in 
the main been negative. 

In this report I have presented the results of my preliminary experi- 
ments, with the -history of the matter, without waiting for the comple- 
tion of my investiga1;ions, because I consider it of some importance to 
place these facts before the public as early as possible. These investi- 
gations, and others yet under way, shall be continued rs fast as possible, 
and the results will be presented in a subsequent report. 
Yery respectfully, 

WM. McMURTEIE, CJiemifit 

. Hon. Frederick Watts, 

Commissioner of Agrieidture, 
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REPORT OF THE BOTANIST. 

Sir : During the past year the work of the botanical division has 
been steadily prosecuted. The plants collected by the expeditions of 
Lieutenant Wheeler and Professor Hayden have been transferred to 
this Department by the Smithsonian Institution, and liave been appro- 
priately cared for. There have been otherwise contributed to the bo- 
tanical collection as follows :- 

1. A valuable set of the plants of Southern Utah, collected by Capt. 
r. Bishop, of Salt Lake City, among which i)lants are two or three 
new species. 

2. A package of plants collected near Mobile, Ala., by Mr. William 
Harvey. 

3. A large package of the plants of Southern Indiana^ made by Mr. 
Coulter, of Hanover, Ind. 

4. A small package of Colorado plants, from Mr. H. N. Patterson, 
Oquawka, 111. 

5. Through |the Smithsonian Institution, six packages of the mosses 
of Central Europe, from. Mr. Paul Reinsch, of Germany, containing spe- 
cies m.onuted for the microscope, and also illustrated by magnified fig- 
ures. 

G. Through the Smithsonian Institution, a package of Illinois plants, 
comprising about 800 species, from Dr. Fred. Brendel, Peoria, 111. 

7. Through the Smithsonian Institution, a collection of plants, made 
by Mr. J. A. Allen in Dakota and Montana, on the Yellowstone expe- 
dition, Gemeral Stanley commanding. 

8. Through the Smithsonian Institution, si? boxes, embracing about 
100 specimens of models of German fungi. These models have been 
mounted on stands and i^laced in the museum, where they are objects 
of interest and value. 

9. A very fine collection of the plants of Southern Utah, made by Mrs. 
E. P. Thompson, and by her presented to the Department. This collec- 
tion embraces a number of the new species recently described by Mr. 
Sereno Watson, many of the others being rare and valuable. 

Prom these various collections the botanist has made such selec- 
tions as were desirable for the perfection of the herbarium, and they 
have chiefly been mounted and incorporated in their proper places, in 
order that the herbarium may as soon as possible contain a complete 
representation of the plants of the United States. A large portion of 
the duplicate plants have been carefully prepared in packages and dis- 
tributed, first, to foreign societies and individuals who have made con- 
tributions to the herbarium 5 and, secondly, to home scientific societies 
and institutions of learning, as follows: 

Two packages to Prof, Paul Eeinsch, Zweibrlicken, Germany, con- 
taining 305 species. 

Two packages to Dr. Francis Lagger, Freiburg, Switzerland, contain- 
ing 261 species. 

One package to Dr. K. Keck, Schwertzberg, Upper Austria, contain- 
ing 215 species- 

One box to the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Science, contain- 
ing C5G species. 

Two x)ackages to the University of Virginia, containing 300 species. 
One package to the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, 
containing 188 species. 
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One package to the Agricultural College of Teuuejssee, containiug 207 
species. 

One package to the ludiaua Kormal School, Terre llautc, IiicL, con- 
taining 187 species. 

One package to the Eockforcl Female Seminary, Eockford, 111., con- 
taining 239 species. 

One package to the Chicago Academy of Sciences, containing 214: 
species. 

One package to the Illinois Industrial University, Urbaba, 111., con- 
taining 157 species. 

One package to the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., containing 188 species. 

One package to the Buftalo Academy of Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y., 
containing 278 species. 

One package to the Baltimore Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, 
Md., containing 19G species. 

One package to the Princeton College, Princeton, N. J., containing 
110 species. 

Also, packages to the following individuals, chiefly in exchange for 
plants sent the Department : 

One package to Mr. W, M. Canby, Wilmington, Del. 

One packa;ge to Mr. H. W. Young, Aquebogue, Long Island. 

One package to Professor T. C. Porter, Easton, Pa. 

One package to Professor H. H. Babcock, Chicago, 111. 

One package to Dr. Fred. Brendel, Peoria, 111. 

One package to Professor D. C. Eaton, Yale College.- Kew Haven. 

One package to M. S. Bebb, Winnebago Station, 111. 

One package to Mr. William Harvey, Mobile, Ala. 

Included in the above distributions are several special sets of the 
grasses and carices of Lieutenant Wheeler's expedition of 1873. Setsot 
the same not included above were also sent to Professor Gray, 
Cambridge 5 to the Eoyal Herbarium, Kew, England; and to the Impe- 
rial Academy of St. Petersburg. 

Very gratifying letters of acknowledgment have been received from 
many of the societies, institutions, and individuals above named, show- 
ing the high appreciation of this work of distribution. There still remains 
a large quantity of duplicate plants, of which jifteen or more large pack- 
ages will be ready for distribution by the 1st of January next. 

Many inquiries of a botanico-agricultural character, from farmers, 
planters, and others in all parts of the country, have received careful 
attention, and have been properly replied to. Maiiy of these inquiries 
relate to grasses suitable for cultivation in the Southern and South- 
western States. Observations and experiments in this matter are now 
being carefully made by many individuals, which give promise to re- 
sult in discoveries of great economic value to .those portions of the 
country. 

It is believed that much valuable information of a practical charac- 
UfX is both received and communicated through the mediunl of this 
division of the Department of Agriculture. 

GEASSES FOE THE SOUTH. 

The peculiarities of climate and soil in the Southern States are such 
as do not seem favorable to the successful cultivation of the grasses 
which succeed everywhere in the iSTorthern States. This fact has di- 
rected the attention of southern farmers and planters to the cultivation 
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of Dative species, or to the introduction of foreign kinds wliich should 
have an adaptation to their ^ants. 

Specimens of different kinds have been sent to us for determination, 
accompanied by statements of their value, from which v»'e give some ex- 
tracts which seem deserving of attention : 

Johnson grass. — Mr. John Haralson of Selma, Ala., writing of this 
grass, says : 

I bep^ to call your attention to a grass that is grown in this section, and known here as 
the Jolinson grass. It propagates from tho seed and roots. It sends up a tall stem, very 
tender till after seeding-time, with long and luxuriant blades, resembling the blades of Chi- 
nese sugar-cane or chicken- corn. It puts out among the earliest vegetation in spring, and 
soon yields a crop for mowing. On good land it may be mowed half a dozen times in the 
year. It succeeds very well on any kind of soil, on ridge or bottom lands, aild in the very 
fertile black or bottom lands yields a rank and unsurpassed crop in abundance. Stock of 
all kinds love it, and, where it grows, give the preference to it over any other growth. There 
is a divided sentiment in reference to it in this section, where people think of growing nothing 
else but cotton and corn ; all are agreed, so far as I know, that for a stock-growing country 
it is the best grass known. Many persons here object to it because of its great tenacity of 
life, matting the soil with deep and spreading roots, hke the cane-roots, and the rapidity 
with which it spreads itself over a farm when once set, and the difficulty of eradication, in 
case one desired to subdue it for some other crop. This class of persons admit its virtues as 
a forage crop such as 1 have mentioned. Others again contend that it may be confined to one 
field, if it is fenced and not allowed to go to seed, and that by constant pasturage and mow- 
ing, and turning the soil over in winter, to expose the roots to frost, it may be subdued. Ex- 
periments in this direction have not reached satisfactory results as yet. It is proper to add 
that the name. given it here is from the man who brought it to this country many years ago, 
whose name was Johnson, and it is said to be what is known as the Guinea grass. An 
examination of the books in reference to that grass, however, does not convince me of its 
identity, or else that very little is known by the writers on grasses of the Guinea grass. 
The seeds are abundant, somewhat like the chicken-corn, but not so abundant on the stalk, 
and weigh about 35 pounds to the bushel. 

This grass, upon investigation, proves to be Sorghum halapense. It is 
a perennial grass, with strong vigorous roots and abundance of long and 
tolerably broad leaves. Dr. Chapman, in his Botany of the Southern 
States, mentions this species of sorghum as being sometimes cultivated 
under the name of Cuba grass. It is perhaps also called G-uinea grass, but 
improperly, as that name belongs to a species of Faiiicunij probably 
P. jiimetorumj which has been cultivated in the South, Avith various and 
opposite opinions as to its value. The name is also applied to the mil- 
let, {Fanicum miUaceinn.) 

PiiALAKis INTERMEDIA, Bosc. — This is a native grass of rather wide 
range in the Southern and Southwestern States. It is quite stout and 
leafy, growing 2 to 3 feet high, with a spike of flowers at the top, 2 to 4 
inches long and J to 3 ^^^^ thick, somewhat like a head of timothy, 
but much thicker", arid the flowers more loosely packed and much larger. 
It was noticed in the Monthly Keport for July, 1873. More recently it 
has been sent to us by Mr. John Handy, of Canton, Miss., who 
says that all kinds of stock are fond of it, especially as cured hay. It 
has also been sent from other sources with similar statements. It should 
receive a careful investigation and trial. 

Bromus unioloides, Willd,; Bromus schraderi, KuntL — This 
grass some years ago received prominent attention in Europe, but is 
now. little known in cultivation. It is a tall leafy- stemmed grass. With a 
si3readiug iianicle of drooping spikelets which mature an abundance of 
large and nutritive seeds. Mr. J. H. Krancher, of Miliheim, Tex., 
sends specimens to the Department with the following remarks : 

Inclosed I send a sample of grass that has, for the last two years, been growing spon- 
taneously in my field and neighborhood, about fence-corners, &c., with great luxuriance. 
It makes its appearance about the month of January, or earlier, grows to the length ot 
3 feet on good land, and is now (April 18) about maturing. Horses and other stock are 
very fond of it. It appears to be valuable as an early green feed. 
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HOLCU« LANATUfc^— VELVET GRABS— SOFT GRASS.— This i« a ElirO- 

liean ^rass, vvliicli lias been to some extent introduced into this country, 
])articuiaily as a part of the mixed grasses known as lawn-grass. Mr. 
Nathaniel A. Gregory, Oxford, C, sends specimens, with the Ibllowing 
remarks: 

I inclose you a sample, of j^rass, with the request that you will give nie its uamo. Some 
{gentlemen here pronounce it tiie Texas mesquit, but none of us know for certain. My 
father owned the place upon which I now live, bought some thirty-five or lorty years ago. 
It was on the place at that time, and I have recently learned that it is found in several otfier 
places in the county. It would seem from this that it is indigenous to our clay lapds. I 
picked up the seed on my place, and have now some two acres sown, and have just cut 
(June 29) the prettiest lot of hay I ever saw. Orchard- grass in the same licld will not com- 
pare with it. 

PLANTS POISONOUS TO CATTLE IN GALIFOENIA. 

Several notices have been given during the year past of plants 
called ''loco" and '' rattle- weed," natives of California, which there 
are said to poison and cause the death of many cattle. We obtained, 
through the kindness of Mr. Wellington Canfield, of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, good specimens of the plants in question, which proved to be 
species of Asiragalns^ viz, A. Hornii, Gr., and A. lentlginosus^ Gr. 

Mr. Canfield has had practical experience with these plants, having 
lost by their poisonous effects a large number of horses and other stock. 
There seems also to be an agreement between persons living in difier- 
ent parts of California as to the plants to which these poisonous proper- 
ties are ascribed. Mr. Canfield thinks that, although the two species of 
Astragalus above mentioned are the more common and frequent causes 
of the poisoning, there are several others of the same properties. 
The genus astragahis embraces a great number of species, inhabiting 
California, Nevada, Utah, and all the region of the plains. In Califor- 
nia some of these attain great luxuriance, growing with much the habit 
and vigor of lucern. 

The general symptoms and effects of the poisoning are given by 
]\rr. O. B. Ormsby, as folloAvs, (see Monthly lieport, 1873, October, p. 
503 :) 

It prevails quite abundantly ov^ an extent bf one hundred and fifty square miles iii this ^ 
valley, and, 1 am informed, is found in other valleys of the State, and also in Arizona. 
This year the army-worm, and a minute insect which destroys the seeds, have killed a great 
deal of it, but, if not molested, it will soon flourish to as great an extent as ever. I thinif 
very few, if any, animals eat the loco at first from choice ; but, as it resists the drought until 
other feed is scarce, they are at first starved to it, and after eating it a short time appear to 
prefer it to anything else. Cows are poisoned by it as well as horses, but it takes more of 
it to affect them. It is also said to poison sheep. As I have seen its action on the horse, 
the first symptom of the poisoning, apparently, is hallucination. " When led or ridden up to 
some little obstruction, such as a bar or rail lying in the road, he stops short, and, if urged, 
leaps as though it were four feet high. Next, he is seized with fits of. mania, in which he is 
quite uncontrollable, and sometimes dangerous. He rears, sometimes even falling back- 
ward, runs or gives several successive leaps forward, and generally falls. His eyes are 
rolled upward until only the white can be seen, which is strongly injected, and, as he sees 
nothing, is as apt to leap against a wall or man as in any other direction. Anything whith 
excites him appears to induce the fits, which, I think, are more apt to occur in crossing 
water than elsewhere, and the animal sometimes falls so exhausted as to drown in water not 
over two feet deep. He loses flesh from the first, and sometimes presents the appearance of 
a wttlldng skeleton. In the next and last stage, he only goes from the "loco" to water 
and back, his gait is feeble and uncertain ; his eyes are sunken, and have a flat, glassy look ; 
and his coat is rough and lusterless. In general, the animal appears to perish from starva- 
pian and constant excitement of the nervous system, but sometimes appears to suffer acute 
tion, causing him to expend his strength in running wildly from place to place, pawing 
and rolling, until he falls, and dies in a few minutes. 
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Mrs. J. S. Wlii[)i)lc, of San Luis Obispo Couuty, sends us specimens 
of the Sciiiie plants, and says, (see Monthly Eeport for July, 187d, -p. 331 :) 

Tlio description of the loco plant given in the Monthly Report was correct. It grows in 
iibundance in several counties in Lower California, and appears to be a natural production 
of the localities where found. It occurs on high and low, wet and dry lands. Animals are 
not fond of it at lirst, or don't seem to be, but after they get accustomed to the taste they 
arc crazy for it, and will eat little or nothing else when the loco can be had. There seems 
to bo little or no nutrition in it, as the animal invariably loses flesh and spirit. Even after 
eating of it they may live for years if kept entirely out of its reach, but if not, they alinost 
invariably eat of it until they die.. I sent to Bakersfield for the loco, as it docs not grow just 
here. The rattle-weed, of which I send a sample, seems to be a kindred plant and of the 
same nature, producing nearly the same eftect. It grows in this locality in abundance. 
This also flourishes on the mountaiBS and in the valleys on wet or dry land, but is confined 
to certain counties, or is not found in all parts of the State. If eaten freely of at first the 
animal sometimes dies in three daya, but sometimes lives two or three weeks, and, as with the 
loco, if but little is eaten and the animals are kept from it, they may possibly get over its 
effects. 

This subject has likewise been discussed in the California papers, and 
measures will undoubtedly be taken by those interested to exterminate 
these plants or otherwise prevent their stock from having access to 
them. 

OxYTROPis Lamberti, (said to be poisonous to cattle.) Eecently 
some specimens of a plant sent from Colorado by Dr. P. Moffatt, assist- 
ant surgeon U. S. A., to the office of the Siu"geon-General, were sub- 
mitted to this Department for name, accompanied by the following 
extract from the report of Dr. Mofiatt: 

Cattle-men inform me that a weed grows among the grass, particularly in damp ground, 
which is poisonous to horned cattle and horses, and destroys many of them. From the 
manner in which .they describe its effects upon the animals it must be of the nature of a 
narcotic, and they assure me that cattle, after having eaten it may linger many months, or 
for a year or two, but invaribly die at last from the efiects of it. The animal does not lose 
in flesh apparently, but totters on its limbs and becomes crazy. While in this condition, a 
cow may lose her calf und never find it again, and will not recognize it if presented to her. 
The sight becomes affected so that the animal has no knowledge of distance, but -will make 
an- efl'ort to step or jump over a stream or an obstacle while at a distance ofl', but will plunge 
into it or walk up against it upon arriving at it. The plant was pointed out to me, and 
seoms to be related to the Lupin. 

The plant submitted to us as the one in question was the Oxytroins Lam- 
herti^ a plant of the pea-family, nearly relatad to the Astragalus, and 
'also to the Lupin. It grows in considerable abundance upon the elevated 
plains near the mountaias, and 'extends up into the mountains to the 
elevation of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. It is perennial, and grows in small 
clumps, the leaves all at the base, ancl sending up a few erect flower- 
stalks, seldom over a foot, which have a spike-like raceme of rather 
showy flowers, varying in color from cream to purple. These are suc- 
ceeded by short, stiff, pointed pods, which contain a number of small, 
clover-like seeds. If the statements above given respecting these two 
or three leguminous plants are substantiated by farther experiment and 
observation, it will be interesting to determine by chemical analysis 
^vhat is the peculiar poisonous principle which they contain. Plants 
belonging to this natural order {Lcgumiuosw) have generally been con- 
sidered as not possessing poisonous properties. 

GEOEGE YASEY, 

Botanist 

Hon. EiiKDEracii: Watts, 

Commissioner. 
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MICROSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS. 

By TnoMAs Taylor. 

Cranberry rot and scald.— During the present year the Depart- 
ment lias received numerous letters from cranberry-growers, calling 
attention *to a disease of the cranberry known as rot or scald, which has 
appeared, especially in the cranberry-i)lantations of New Jersey, dur- 
ing the last three years. The following letter, placed in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture by Hon. S. A. Dobbins, M. C, shows 
the imi^ortance and necessity of a thorough investigation of the disease, 
with a view to the discovery of its cause and the means of preventing 
its recurrence: 

Trenton, March 12, 187 i. 

Dear Sir : You are aware that the crauberry-culture lias become a very large businesa 
in most of the sea-board counties of tbis State. The failure of the crops for the last two or 
three years has been a serious loss to those counties, and threatens to affect injuriously 
their productive interests perhaps for many years to come. Various opinions have been en- 
tertained with regard to the blight of this important crop. Some have attributed it to ani- 
malcules, others to climatic causes, but as yet the true cause has not been determined. 
Much anxiety is felt by hundreds who have invested in the cultivation of this fruit, and the' 
New Jersey Cranberry Association, composed of a large number of respectable citizens of 
the counties of Cape May, Atlantic, Ocean, and Monmouth, at their late session, desired me 
to write to you on the subject. We are informed that the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is in the habit, when requested, of sending some scientiiic person to make a 
critical analysis and examination in such cases, with a view to ascertain the real cause of the 
rot, and devise, if possible, such treatment as will prevent it. You will greatly oblige many 
of your personal friends and fellow-citizens if you will make inquiry, and procure the 
services of a proper scientist to make the examination desired. It is said that the Depart- 
ment is very ready to make such investigations, and will, when occasion requires, send u 
competent person, free of charge, for the purpose. 

I think it probable that in Ocean County, New Jersey, the loss on the cranberry-crop for 
the last year approximates $100,000 ; that is, the loss by what is familiarly called the 
"scald." 

Yours, truly, 

GEO. F. BROWN. 

Hon. S. A. Dobbins, M. C. 

On the 10th of July last the president of the New Jersey Cranberry- 
Growers' Association wrote to the Department as folio vrs : 

BORDENTOWN, N. J., July 10, 1874. 
Dear Sir : At the last meeting of the New Jersey CranbeiTy-Growers' Association, Dr- 
George Goodale and myself were appointed a committee to procure, if possible, a scientist 
from the Department of Agriculture to investigate the cause of the cranberry-rot, which has 
been so. fearfully destructive in some portions of our cranberry- region. If consistent with 
your views, we should be pleased to have a suitable person sent from your Department 
to meet us at Philadelphia, for the purpose of making arrangements to visit some of the 
principal plantations affected with this disease, and to suggest, if possible, a remedy. 
Respectfully, yours, 

JOHN H. brac:ei<ey. 

Hon. Frederick Watts, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 

These letters were referred to me by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, with instructions to make the desired investigation. Previous to 
visiting the cranberry-plantations, I deemed it best to make an exami- 
nation of the healthy and the unhealthy vines, their roots and fruit, 
with samples of the soils in which they grew, and now i)resent a prelim- 
inary report of tlie results of my investigations. I accordingly requested 
Mr. A. J. Eider, of Atsion, Burlington County, to forward to this De- 
ll A 
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partmeiit such specimens as were necessary. Two specimens of vines, 
one healthy the other unhealthy, were received by the Department, and 
a specimen of tLe soil in which each plant grew. ' An examination of the 
roots of each vino sbowed that the one which bore rotting fruit had 
much larger and darker roots than the other. The peaty muck in which 
the healthy plants grew had a pleasant odor, and was not in a ferment- 
ing condition, while that of the unhealthy plant was in a condition of 
fermention, and had the odor of sulphureted hydrogen. A second set of 
plants was received, with specimens of tlie soil in which they grew. 
It was again observed that the vines on which unhealthy berries grew 
had darker and larger roots than those which bore healthy fruit, and 
that the soil of the latter vv^as odorless, while that of the former had a 
bad odor, and was in a fermenting condition. These facts led me to be- 
lieve that the sour condition of the soil Vv-as the primary cause of the 
rotting of the berries. 

On the 22d of July last I visited Cranberry Park Station, Atsion, 
Burlington County, in company with the Rev. J. H. Brakeley, president 
of the New Jersey Cranberry-Growers' Association; Messrs. A. J. Rider, 
secretary and general superintendent of the Cranberry Park Company^ 
George G. Miller, superintendent of Hammonton Cranberry Company ; 
E. W. Crane, of Caldwell ; C. G. Rockwood, of !N"ewark ; Japhet Alston, 
of Pemberton ; and K R. French, of New York. All are directly inter- 
ested in cranberry-culture. We made a careful examination of the con- 
dition of the soil at that place, the mode of cultivation, the roots of the 
vines, their foliage and fruit, the construction of water-dams, ditches, &c. 

The plantations of the company comprise about 130 acres of vines, the 
greater part of which were set out in the year 1869. In 1871 there was 
a light crop, partly rotted 5 in 1872 half a crop, and nearly all rotted ; 
in 1873 a full crop, and nearly all rotted, only 300 bushels of sound fruit 
being picked out of a total crop estimated at 10,000 bushels. No fertil- 
izers were used till the spring of 1873, when sand and plaster were applied 
to the hig:her portions of the land, a small area being at the same time 
treated with a coating of decomposed turf. ISTo rain fell after these fer- 
tilizers were applied until June 12, when rot began. The seasons of 1872 
and 1873 were noted at this particular locality for protracted droughts 
during June and July. In the fall of 1873 sixty acres were drained, by 
cutting ditches about two rods apart, and a coatiug of sand was spread 
over the vines. The outlets and feeding-ditches were opened to give free 
circulation of water, as well as thorough drainage. Where foliage was 
destroyed last year by the vine-worm there was very little truit ; where 
I)laster was applied, with a layer of sand over it, the vines looked healthy 
and had new rootlets. 

Several other plantations in the same vicinity were examined, in- 
cluding those of Mr. Miller and Mr. Rockwood. I visited Buicksburgh, 
Ocean County, July 24, accompanied by Messrs. E. W. Crane, A. J. 
Rider, J. Teller, I. Foster, F. M. Todd, C. Holman, Dr. Merriman, and W. 
S. Snyder, editor of the Times and Journal of Bricksburgb, and made an 
examination of several cranb^fry-plantatious in this neighborhood, com- 
mencing with that of Dr. Merriman two miles southwest of the village. 
We found the berri-es very thickly §et on the vines where the blos- 
soms had not all disappeared, but traces of the rot were discernible. I 
made a careful examination of the nature of the soil, the roots of the 
vines, and the degree of acidity of the fruit from the different portions 
of the bog. Where guano had been applied a marked improvement of 
the foliage and roots was visible. In answer to an inciuiry made by 
me whether any of the growers present had given attention to tlie con- 
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dition of the soil aucl of the roots of the vines, ii uuauimous answer was 
given in the negative.. After our company was increased by Colonel 
Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Mass., and thcEev. A. H. Dashiel^ of Bricks- 
burgh, both of whom are interested in cranberry-culture, we visited tlie 
plantations of Mr. J. W. Campbell, the Kev. Isaac Todd, and Mr. Ferre, 
all being connected in one continuous plain. This extensive bog was 
formerly a mill-pond. The soil of sach places is generally very favor- 
able for cranberry-cultivation, and proved to be in this instance. These 
three plantations have never failed to produce healthy crops. An exam- 
ination of the soil proved that the peaty matter of which it principally 
consists was well decomposed. Our attention was directed to one small 
l)ortion of the pond where about two years ago the berries rotted, I 
examined this place by digging: up the ground, and found that the soil 
was not well decomposed, and that the muck was in a condition of active 
fermentation, giving off strong odors of sulphureted hydrogen. The 
roots of the vines here were unusunlly large, matted, and of a dark, 
unhealthy color. 

We next visited the plantation of Messrs. C. G. and E. W. Crane, 
at Long Swamp, consisting of about thirty acres. This plantation 
had been recently laid out, and was i)rovided with the latest improve- 
ments. The ground here proved generally good, although in some places 
there were decided indications of sour, fermenting soil. Mr. D. B. Dar- 
rowS'S Onondago plantations were next examined. The soil here is of a 
mixed character, some portions of it proving to be well decomposed 
and without odor, while other portions were in a state of fermentation. 
It was observed that the rot was confined to the parts indicating fer- 
menting soil, while the sound berries grew on the well-decomposed soil, 
which has generally a pleasant odor. 

We next visited Butterfly Bridge plantation, laid out some years ago 
by Eev. F. M. Todd, in the best manner. The vines on this plantation 
rotted in spots last season. An examination of these spots showed 
undecomposed peat, and unhealthy roots, the latter being very large 
■ and closely matted. Having stated to the committee of cranberry-grow- 
ls^ ers accompanying me that fermenting soil and stagnating water were 
I probably the principal causes of the rot, I was informed that, although 
I my theory held good thus far, there was a neglected cranberry-]:>lanta- 
tion, known as the Carey Bog, near Brick sburgh, the water of which 
they believed to be stagnant, as it had no visible outlet, but notwith- 
, standing, the fruit of the bog had not been afflicted by the disease. An 
t examination of the bog showed that the water ^vhich flooded it was per- 
fectly fresh, being supplied probably by means of springs, and passed 
off through the sand. The whole surface was covered with a dijnse 
growth of moss and weeds, interspersed with cranberry-plants. The 
I cranberry-roots were growing in the moss and confined to it. They were 
short, of a whitish color, and very healthy; sand to the depth of eight 
inches had at one time been spread over the peat-muck. I cut' through 
it, and found it to be very pure and free from any odor. This bog very 
much resembles a wild bog, being wholly neglected. I have also exam- 
ined the roots of the cranberry-plants as found growing in the wild state, 
and in all cases have found them to be healthy and similar to these. I 
have thus far failed to discover any healthy cranberry-vines growing in 
stagnant water. 

I next visited the Berkeley plantation, one and a half miles from Tom^s 
River, in company with General Morris, Dr. Merriman, and Messrs. S. H. 
Shreve and A. J. Eider. This plantation contains about lilty acres of 
vines, which ai)peared very promising. They had been plnnted about 
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nine years/ The berries, at tbe date of our visit, were slightly affected 
with rot. On my first examination of the soil I detected imperfect roots, 
but no sulphureted hydrogen. On going deeper, the latter was found 
in abundance at a depth of about two feet six inches. The soil of this 
plantation is of the variety known in New Jersey as savanna, consisting 
of sand, with a slight trace of vegetable matter. An analysis made in 
the laboratory of this Department shows that the proportions are, sand, 
97 x^arts ; iieaty matter, o parts. Mr. Shreve informed ns that a layer 
of peat about two inches in thickness had been spread over the surface 
of the bog. From some cause this peaty matter was in a state of fer- 
mentation,* and its odor very bad. We were informed that gas-lime had 
been spread over xiortions of this i)lantation with but little effect. In 
my opinion, the use of stone or shell (luick-lime would, in this instance, 
produce more important results. The water in the ditches was highly 
impregnated with iron — probably a bicarbonate of iron — which is solu- 
ble in water. Gas-lime is composed mostly of sulphide of calcium that 
is, a mixture of sulphur and calcium. It also contains caustic lime, but 
in limited quantity. When gas-lime is exposed for a considerable period 
to the action of rain and air, a large portion of the sulphide is converted 
into sulphate of lime, or land pl^ister, while the caustic lime is converted 
into carbonate. 

We next visited the plantation of General Morris, of Eayville. His 
vines are of only four years' growth, and the cranberries have rotted 
each year. An examination of the peat revealed the presence of sul- 
phureted hydrogen, which was also found in the substratum of the 
savanna bottoms of this plantation. One-half of the plantation was 
covered with sand taken from an adjoining cultivated field,the particles of 
which were very fine, and it probably contained clay. The vines cov- 
ered with this fine sand were stunted in growth, while those sanded with 
coarse sand, taken from an uncultivated bank near by, were very thrifty 
and in full bearing. Samples of these two kinds of sand have been 
procured, and will be analyzed in the laboratory of the Department. 

I also visited the plantation of Mr, A. T. Finn, of Xew York, consisting 
of thirteen acres. The vines appeared healthy and were fruited, although 
the berries were rotting. An examination of the soil of this bog revealed 
the presence of fermentation and unhealthy roots. We were informed 
that the vines last year appeared healthy, and yet the berries rotted so 
badly fchat but twenty-five bushels were harvested from thirteen* acres. 

We next visited a very thrifty bog, known as the Shreve plantation, 
near Tom's Eiver. This bog has always borne fruit free from rot. An 
examination proved that all the conditions were favorable, the soil being 
well^ decomposed and free from odor, and the roots small and healthy in 
appearance. From this point I proceeded to West Creek, and visited 
the extensive and highly cultivated plantations of Mr. I). R. Gowdy, 
and also the Eagleswood Company plantation. I found here good and 
bad soil, plenty of water, and a refreshing cool breeze blowing over the 
surface of the grounds, the latter circumstance being of common occur- 
rence. Mr. Gowdy claims to have a very superior short vine which is 
known as the "Gowdy vine." He is one of the oldest cultivators in the 
State and has been very successful. The land under cultivation at this 
place is generally good, although I found many spots on it in a state of 
fermentation. 

A diversity of opinion seemed to prevail at this place between Mr. 
Gowdy and the Eagleswood Company as to the best form and depth of 
. ditches and the width of the lands between them. The irrigation of 
cranberry -land is of the highest importance at all times, but especially 
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wlieii the soil is sour. The Bagleswood Company lately ditched their 
bogs very deep, and on the day of my visit to their plantation I ob- 
served that the water in the ditches did not come within 18 inches of 
the roots. There were probably about five inches of sand over the peat- 
bottoms. I examined the roots of the vines and found them baking in 
pure, dry sand at a very high temperature. The overseer in charge in- 
formed me that they had been in that condition for some time, and that 
having no instruction to fdl up the ditches with water he was powerless 
to act. This was probably the condition of about eighty acres dliringthe 
hottest days of August last. The peat of tliis plantation is several feet 
in depth, (cedar bottom,) and is capable of still higher cultivation owing 
to the general mellow condition of the soil and its being well supplied 
with water. I do not consider that the extra depths of these ditches 
will prove injurious to the vines, provided they are supplied with sub- 
stantial ditch-gates to enable the person in charge to regulate the height 
of water in the ditches at will. 

With the committee I next visited the bog of Mr. Goodell, near the 
village of Bricksburgh. The vines had been treated with a light sprink- 
ling of lime over their surface for the last three years, and the proprietor 
believed that the treatment in question destroyed worms and modified 
the rot,- bu<t on looking over his grounds we found many examples of 
rotting berries. We dug up the first clump of vines upon which such 
berries Avere found. The roots were very large, and were matted and dark 
in color. At a few yards' distance from the first plants removed, we 
found a very healthy clump of vines, the berries of which were sound and 
of a good, acid taste. The roots of these vines were found to be very small, 
and much whiter than the first examined. On seeing this, Mr. Goodel, 
exclaimed, ''Something wrong with the roots," although he was -notl 
aware that I had already reached the same conclusion. He complained 
that the soil was frequently sour, and had sometimes the odor and taste 
of acid. I was frequently informed during the early part of my investiga- 
tion that the cranberry on Cape Cod is not subject to rot. Indeed, per- 
sons from that section assured me that rot, or scald of the berry, is 
wholly unknown in that region. As the statements seemed trustworthy, 
I suggested to the cranberry-growers of New Jersey, that an examina- 
tion of the conditions under which the cranberry-vine was said to be so 
successfally cultivated there, might lead to practical benefits. With 
this view I procured proper introductions to the leading cranberry-growecs 
of that region, and proceeded to Cape Cod, arriving at Harwich Centre 
about the 2Gth of July. The first plantations visited were those of 
Captains Eobins and Small, both extensive and experienced growers of 
cranberries. I also visited the plantations of Dr. Pitcher and others, at 
Hyannis. Contrary to expectations and reports, I found the rot of the 
cranberry to be well known on Cape Cod, and on just such soil and un- 
der the same general conditions as in the vicinity of Bricksburgh, N. J. 
Fermenting peat-bottom, or fermenting sanded grass-bogs, subject to 
back water, large matted roots, and berries either bitter or of the flavor 
of flat acid — such were the circumstances under which diseased berries 
were uniformly found. But, as in New Jersey, there are on Cape Cod 
very fine plantations free from disease. Although nearly all of the 
plantations of Captains Eobins and Small indicated high cultivation, 
the favorable condition of their soil and surroundings had as much to 
do with the production of good crops as had the attention bestowed on 
them. Many patches which had proved a failure were pointed out to 
me during my investigations on Cape Cod, although in some cases more 
money had been wasted on them in bringing them under high cultiva- 
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tion than had been spent on the successful bogs. My examination has 
shown, thus far, that in every instance sour soil, high temperature, and 
large, dark, matted roots are the invariable attendants of rotting ber- 
ries. 

Much diversity of opinion exists on Cape Cod, as well as in New 
Jersey, as to the best kind of peat-bottoms to be used for cranberries. 
I have found successful cultivation of this crop on cedar and maple 
bottoms, the waters of which were charged with bicarbonate of iron in 
solution. Not unfrequently would the peat be found six feet in thick- 
ness. Captain Small has a successfal i^lot, consisting of coarse, sharp 
sand, deeply colored with iron. The bed of sand is 18 inches in thick- 
ness, and rests on "hard-pan/' a solid bed of bog-iron. Such iron- 
basins are formed from the precipitation of iron held in solution in the 
water which flows over the bog-land. Captain Small informed me that, 
on some parts of Cape Cod beach, cranberries grow successfully on 
pure sand when provided with an adequate and constant supply of 
peaty water. Much stress is placed on the quality of sand by all cran- 
berry-growers. It is claimed by all with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, that coarse, clean, sharp sand is best adapted to the growth 
of the vines, and my own experience coincides with this view. In some 
cases only an inch of sand is placed over a peat-bottom, and then it is 
planted with vines, the roots growing directly in the muck. In other 
cases as many as 10 inches of sand have been placed over the muck 
or peat, the growth of roots in such cases being confined wholly to the 
sand, which, however, conveys the soluble humus of the peat to the 
roots of the plants. There is always a rankness of root and vine- 
growth when the vines are planted directly in peat, and as the growth 
of plants is continued longer under such conditions, they are longer 
in bearing their fruit. The same remarks apply to i^lants which are 
heavily manured, and constantly supplied with an abundance of water. 
I have found in every case where the runners have been sanded to the 
depth of about an inch, and properly watered, they readily take root 
in the fresh sand and produce a fine growth of lateral branches. It 
has been found in some cases that sanding the vines in this way has 
as good an effect on their growth as an application of guano. Several 
small cranberry-plantations were pointed out to me which had, at vari- 
ous times, been Hooded with salt water, not only on Cape Cod, but also 
in Kew Jersey; but there was no evidence to show that salt sea-water, 
reduced in strength by heavy rains, affected the growth of the vines for 
good or evil. 

It is believed by many successful cranberry-growers that the runners 
of the vines should be. sanded at least once in four years when practi- 
cable, and some growers sand them as often as once in three years. -The 
great advantage derived from the sanding process consists in the stimu- 
lating of new roots along all the runners imbedded in the sand ; and it 
seems from my in vestigation that the original roots decay in consequence 
of the vigor of the new ones; but the sand also protects the runners 
from extreme heat and premature frost. 

At the Bricksburgh annual meeting of the Cranberry- Growers' Asso- 
ciation, I was informed by gentlemen from Pemberton and its vicinity, 
that the plantations in their neighborhood differ very much from all I 
had visited. Their soil is savanna, and is very dry in most places, and 
previous to the last three years their berries had not rotted. I was 
further informed that Mr. Hinchman's plantation, near Medford, pre- 
nented conditions which apparently could be found on no other, his vines 
being more copiously watered than any I had yet seen, while his berries 
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were exempt from the rot. At the earnest request of members of the 
association I visited this plantation^ and those in the vicinity of Pem- 
berton above referred to, as well as that of Mr.jSF. H. Bishop, near Mana- 
hawkin, Ocean County, in order to obtain additional facts in regard to 
the habits of the cranberry-plant under new and exceptional methods of 
culture. 

I found the plantations of Mr. Bishop, which embrace about 80 acres, 
in a very high state of cultivation. This gentlemfin has probably ex- 
pended a larger amount per acre, and devoted more attention to the 
preparation of his bogs, than any o-ther cranberry- grower in the United 
States. He is regarded by all the Kew Jersey cranberry- growers as one 
of the most zealous, clear-headed, and successful of their number. 
Practically, rot is unknown on his bogs. In company with Mr. Bishop 
and others, I made a thorough examination of his vines and berries, and 
also of the mack underlying his cultivated ridges. The peat is about 
five feet in thickness, is well decomposed, and quite homogeneous in 
texture. The bog was formerly a white-cedar swamp. Mr. Bishop is 
fortunate in having a fine supply of water. Cool and uninterrupted 
breezes pass over bis plantations, a circumstance of considerable im- 
portance in connection with cranberry-culture. It was, doubtless, largely 
due to these favorable conditions that the extreme heat and drought of 
last August and September produced no unfavorable effect upon his 
crops. I examined the muck or peat of an adjacent bog, belonging to 
the same gentleman, which had dried up during the summer, but had 
not been drained or brought under cultivation. A hole was dug about 
three feet in depth to ascertain the character of the subsoil. We found 
it as free from odor as the cultivated bog-land, and jvs well decom- 
posed. It was evident that nearly all the muck of this cedar-swamp had 
long since passed tTiroughits fermenting condition. The cultivated land 
is perfectly drained, and the ditches are filled with running water. Mr. 
Bishop has put an unusually large amount of pure sand, not less than 
10 inches, over the muck of his bogs. The roots of the vines conse- 
quently grow in the sand, which, by capillary attraction, conveys to them 
the soluble humus of the peat. 

The true character of the peat in relation to cranberry-growth is still 
a matter of doubt ; but one thing is evident, namely, that such masses 
of peat will always absorb and retain a large amount of water, and will 
thus tend to keep the sand on the top moist. Certainly the humus of 
the peat is not itself absorbed by the roots of plants, but humic acid 
is seldom free from ammonia, and the oxidation of peaty matter may 
also contribute to root and plant growth by supplying carbonic acid, 
which is one of the essentials of plant-food. 

In company with Senator Gaskill, and Messrs. Theodore Budd, Joshua 
Forsyth, Japhet Alston, David D. Coles, Ives Davis, and others, all 
engaged in cranberry-growing, I visited the principal plantations within 
several miles of Pemberton. Drought had disastrously affected this re- 
gion. Pines were on fire in many places and burning with great fury, 
owing to their extreme dryness. The streams had dried up, with few ex- 
ceptions, and no water was found within five feet of the surface on the 
cranberry-lands. There is very little heavy bog-land in this district ; it is 
nearlyallof savanna, usually called black sand, composed of pure, sharp, 
white sand, combined with about 3 per cent, of black vegetable matter. 
Sometimes cranberry-cultivators at this place cover the runners with 
pure white sand. During very high temperatures, it protects, in a 
measure, the roots of the vines from the scorching rays of the sun. I 
found the white sand ou the vines so hot that it was disagreeable to 
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hold in the hand, but the black sand near the same place was still hotter, 
and the cranberries on the vines were literally balied. Previous to 
visiting this district, I had not admitted that rot of the berry was ever 
produced by a scorching sun, but I now have sufficient evidence of that 
fact. 

On the 9th of September I visited the cranberry-plantations of Joseph 
C. Hinchman, at Taunton, near Medford, Burlington County. They are 
subdivided into several plats, which are peculiarly and favorably sit- 
uated for cranberry-culture. A stream of pure cold water flows through 
all his plats, most of which are nearly surrounded by high banks. 
From these ooze ufiseen currents of water, which moisten the cran- 
berry-plats below them. The stream which flows through Mr. Hinch- 
man's principal bog is about three feet deep and twelve feet wLcle, and 
is slightly tinged with soluble humus (peaty matter) and bicarbonate 
of iron. In several of the bogs there are sulphur springs, one of 
which flows iu the middle of a cranberry-plat without doing any apparent 
injury to the plants. It may be remarked that Mr. Hinchman's cran- 
berry-vines, although cultivated, are growing in water as if in a wild bog. 
The condition of his bog-land vines and berries at once demonstrates 
that the cranberry- vine may be brought to a high state of cultivation, 
although the roots may be submerged in water the year round. Many 
valuable experiments have been made by Mr. Hinchman to ascertain 
how much drainage may be profitably employed, and the description ot 
sand, as well as the amount per acre, that should be used on bog-land 
previous to the i^lanting of vines ; also, how much should be laid over 
the vines when in full growth. 

I think that the Taunton plantations would be very little improved by 
the use of lime^ while on the driest portions of them a much larger 
yield of fruit would be obtained by the free use of fertilizers appliied 
after the removal of the water of the winter flooding. On the margin 
of these plantations Mr. Hinchman has erected an extensive building of 
stone for the assorting, cooling, and storage of berries. Cylinders are 
{supplied with an ice-mixture, through which cooled air is carried by 
means of suitable machinery over and through the crates of berries 
awaiting transportation. 

■ This is the only place in the United States where machinery is em- 
ployed to cleanse, cool, and assort the berries previous to shipment. 
The important fact was established by my visit to Mr. Hinchman's 
bogs that the cranberry- vines are not injuriously afl'ected, even though 
the roots may be submerged from one to two inches, provided the water 
is cool and in motion. Mr. Hinchman^s plantations possess greater 
natural advantages than those of Mr. Bishop, but he will, notwithstand- 
ing, have a smaller crop per acre than that gentleman, and his berries 
will ripen later. While walking over the Taunton vines my feet were 
frequently in two inches pf water, and the use of rubber boots was in 
dispensable, while the surface of the plantations at Manahawkin was 
comparatively dry. Under the wet system the vines have a greater 
tendency to extend in woody growth. The blossoms are consequently 
later in forming, and the berries later in maturing, than under the drier 
system of culture; but in a series of years the wet system inight prove 
more profitable than the other, since it affords a better protection against 
grasshoppers, and also the berry and vine worm. These pests are un- 
known on Mr. Hinchman's bogs. An analysis of the berries cultivated 
under each system would probably show that those from the wet planta- 
tions contain less earthy and solid matter generally than those from the 
dry, and, all other conditions being equal, woidd jirobably keep better 
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than the former. A recent analysis of Captain Small's Cape Cod Early 
Black Bell berries gave one-fifth of 1 per cent, of earthy matter, while 
the common Cape Cod Bell berries of good quality gave about one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. 

The system of sanding cro.nberry-land is greatly vaified. On Cape Cod 
the cultivators take advantage of their extremely cold winters. When 
their bogs are covered with ice of sufficient thickness to bear a horse 
and wagon, sand is carted over it and spread to the thickness required. 
When the ice melts, the sand is deposited evenly over the vines, at a 
cost of ten to fifteen dollars per iacre, for ohe inch in thickness, in 
Southern New Jersey this system of sanding can seldom be practiced, 
owing to the mildness of its winter. Mr. Theodore Budd, of Pem- 
berton, N. J., informed me that in his neighborhood a layer of sand 
one inch thick can be spread over an acre of vines at a cost of $20, 
provided labor does not exceed $1.50 per day often hours, and when 
the sand is procured on the edge of the bog to be covered. On large 
plantations, consisting of one hundred to three hundred acres, a layer of 
siand one inch thick will cost from $40 to $G0 per acre. The cost will, of 
course, vary according to the distance of transportation. 

The cranberry-growers of New Jersey are very much divided in opin- 
ion as to the amount of water that should flow in the ditches of their 
bogs when the berries are coloring under high atmospheric tempera- 
ture. Some believe that excessive moisture and high temperature 
cause the berries to rot, while others equally intelligent affirm the 
opposite. Much of this uncertainty arises from the limited quantity 
of water furnished at the fountain-head of many of tins bogs- under 
cultivatioi;!. A. small stream will quickly fill the ditches of a lO-acre 
lot when stops or gates are used; but, during high temperatures, the 
water becomes quickly heated, and instead of proving beneficial will 
prove hurtful to the vines, especially when the subsoil has not been well 
decomposed. Under such conditions fermentation will be promoted, 
producing organic acids and sulphureted hydrogen in the vicinity of 
the K)ots, while a much larger flow of water in the ditches would cool 
the substratum of the bogs, and remove, at the same time, all soluble 
noxious substances. 

At th^ Taunton plantation, Mr. Hinchman introduced a novel system 
of washing sand over his bog-land by means of a stream of water con- 
veyed for that purpose along the base of the high sand-blufls which 
nearly surround his plats of cranberry-vines. I am informed by Mr. 
Hinchman that by the use of this system sand was washed over his 
lands at the rate of ten tons per minute. In this wa^^ a kind of sand 
charged with ocherous clay (which is at present deemed worthless for 
cranberry-culture) may be used, as the water floats and separates the 
clay from the sand, depositing the latter on the vines, while the clay is 
washed away in the main stream, which was highly colored in conse- 
quence at a distance of ten miles below the point of operation. 

Before i:i vesting in cranberry-culture, more attention should be paid 
to the condition of the soil than has heretofore been done ; for on that 
depends the quantity of water necessarily required for the purposes of 
irrigation. When water is very limited in supply, it should be protected 
from the sun's rays in some practicable way." Small ponds or dams 
used as reservoirs might be protected by shade-trees, and in many cases 
streams might be easily protected in this way. On my last Visit to 
Bricksburgh, September 12, in company with Dr. Merriman of that 
place, we visited one of his plantations for the purpose of testing the 
difference of temperature of the waters at different j^arts of the bog. 
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The stream wliicli supplied several acres witli water was so small that 
it might have been all conveyed at the time of our visit; through a 
lO'iuch pipe. It entered the bog from a ditch four feet in depth. A 
thermometer when immersed in it indicated 72^ Fahr. The water being 
somewhat protected from the sun's rays, the temperature at the exposed 
edge of the ditch at the same point was 90^ Fahr. At a distance of a 
. hundred yards farther on, where the water was fully exposed to the sum's 
rays, the temperature indicated 89o Eahr. Shaded water in a ditch a 
hundred yards still farther removed from the first ditch had the temper- 
atnreof 78^ Fahr., while 'the sand on the exposed edge of the ditch 
showed a temperature of 92^ Fahr. These observations were taken at 
4.30 p. m. 

In returning from Bricksburgh, I visited the plantation of the Atlantic 
Cranberry Company, near Blwood, Hamilton Township, in company 
with two of the directors, General Wright and Mr. C. E. Caldwell. 
This plantation consists of about 300 acres, and was formerly a wild- 
cranberry swamp. It was brought under cultivation within the last six 
years, but thus far has proved unprofitable to the stockholders. I found, 
on malting an examination, that the roots of the vines were very mucli 
matted, and in massive clumps. Evidentlj^i the vines had been planted 
after the same manner, in large bunches. 

Four plants in hills, 12 inches apart, would give better satisfaction 
than twelve plants in a hill, with the hills two feet apart. The matting 
of the vines would be sooner effected by the former method, while the 
matting of the roots would be avoided. It is important that the ground 
be covered with vines as early as possible, as they prevent the growth 
of weeds, and in some cases uproot them. The cranberries on this 
plantation are remarkable for their sweetness, which is not an indica- 
tion of a healthy condition. Water is very deficient on this plantation, 
although the^^e is an abundance within a short distance. 

It will be necessary, in my opinion, to procure a large and constan*t 
supply of water to insure success, although the ground, according to my 
examination, is in a very healthy condition, being free from bad odors 5 
out it will not remain long in this condition, without a perfect system 
of irrigation. A continuous movement of the w^ater is necessary to 
remove the soluble, injurious substances which always accumulate 
during vegetable growth and decomposition. Stagnant water favors 
the growth of infusorial and cryptogamic life, which is highly injurious 
to the health of plants of high organization. 

The cranberry in the green state, and when growing vigorously under 
comparatively low temperature, is charged with starch grariules, which 
are easily seen by the use of the microscope under a power of about 300 
diameters, especially when stained blue with iodine. Eain, moisture, 
nioderate temperature, and healthy soil cause a great increase in the 
size of cranberries without rotting them, but a deficiency of moisture 
and premature high temperatures, convert their delicate cellulose and 
pure starch into an excess of glucose, being really a chemical process, 
in which the plant does not take the least part. The production of 
grape-sugar in the berry is probably the next process toward its destruc- 
tion by inducing fermentation. 

This plantation stands greatly in need of irrigation, redistribution of 
the plants in many places, and sanding to the depth of at least one 
inch. Land-plaster would improve the land by stimulating new root 
and vine growth ; it also absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, with- 
out combining chemically with the plaster, and is therefore of more 
value to the vine in this respect than common burnt shell or rock lime, 
but the latter have their value as acid-neutraliaers^*^ sweetening the soil.'' 
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The inquiry has frequently been made, whether cranberries can be 
raised from seed by artificial culture. Mr. Joseph C. Hinchman shovred 
me about one-sixth of an acre of vines, whi(5li he had grown from 
seed. Having a large quantity of rotting cranberries, he decided to 
have them ground coarsely in a mill, taking care not to bruise the seed. 
The pulp was spread with a shovel thickly over a marshy piece of ground 
well protected 1)5^ high banks. The seeds germinated the following 
spring, and on the third summer the vine had formed a profuse matting, 
and yielded a small quantity of fruit 5 the acid of the fruit had a good 
flavor, and a taste slightly bitter. Neither the berries nor vines bad been 
affected by worms. The part of the bog on which the seeds were planted 
was abundantly supplied with cool, runnin g water. I have been informed 
by several cranberry-growers, that they had endeavored to raise vines 
from cranberry-seed, but had always failed. The many varieties ofi 
cranberries found on plantations show that plants may be successfully 
grown from seed, when the conditions are favorable for their germination. 

About a century ago, on the lands owned by the Haskins family, of 
Dorchester County, Maryland, some cranberries brought down by one 
of the regular coasting- vessels owned by Sir William Pepperell of Pisca- 
taqua Elver, (the Hero of Louisburg,) were thrown on the shores of 
the Choptank Eiver, from which grew an excellant crop of vines which 
gave value and character to the place for several generations of owners. 

The following extract from a letter to the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
relating to the profits of cranberry-culture, has a general interest: 

Manaiiawkin, N. J., November 3, 1874. 
In reply to your request, I -wouM say that I have about 400 acres- of cedar-swamp bottom 
in this township. At Oxycoccus^ my okl plantation, there are about 80 acres; 22 acres arc 
in cultivation, iS acres in full bearfti^-order. 



Bushels. 

The crop of 1871, on 18 acres, was 1,800 

The crop of 1872, on 18 acres, was 2, 700 

The crop of 1873, on 18 acres, was a 3,000 

The crop of 1874, on 18 acres, was 1,700 



Total number of bushels 9,200 



My Mayeta plantation contaiiis 100 acres fine cedar-swamp bottom, of which nine acres 
were planted last spring. There I have canals for the purpose of conveying pickers and 
berries on and off the beds by water, in scows. These plantations, Oxyccocus and Mayeta, 
can both be irrigated the ditches serving as well for drainage as irrigation. From one acre 
I had what our growers call the largest yield known from a single acre. When the vines 
were only three years old, I harvested 225 heaped bushels of cranberries. The next year, 451 . 
The following season, 375. The next year, 1874, 275. 

The 451 bushels, the crop of a single season on one acre, were sold by C. P. Kniglit & 
Bros., 114 South Wharves, Philadelphia, for $1,804. 

The acre referred to in this letter cost about $800, including land (dam) flooding, and 
all expenses to bring it into bearing-order. 

N. H. BISHOP. 

We annex the following from French & Co.'s vnluable Annual 
Cranberry-Circular : 

The recent statistical report of H- R- French to the New Jersey Cranberry-Growcrt',' Asso- 
ciation shows the entire acreage in New Jersey, under regular cultivation, to be 4,969 acres.. 
Average cost at three years from setting, (the fruit-bearing age,) $334.50 per acre, making 
the total investment $1,662,130. Crops in this State have been, in 1871, 58,839 bushels ; in 
1872, 93,322 bushels ; 1873, 116,409 bushels. The average market-prices have been in the 
years named, $3.42, $3.21, $2.93, respectively. Abating $1 per bushel from market-price for 
cost of picking and marketing, would make the crop of 1873 worthy on tiie vineT?, $224,716, 
or 13-i- per cent, on the entire investment. 

The New Jersey fruitage in 1873 was most bountiful, but 40 to 50 per cent, was destroyed 
by the rot. This season the average fruitage upon old plantations is believed to be 30 to 40 
per cent, below last year, but the rot on these has not been so severe. New bogs have suf- 
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fered most, as iisual, the entire crop in many cases being lost. Allowing for increase of 
acreage, we think, the entire crop of the State must be 25 per cent, below that of a year ago. 

The crop on the eastern portion of Cape Cod is very light, and in many districts almost an 
entire failure. The western portion and the adjoining islands have good crops. Nearly all 
tlie other cranberry-districts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island have good crops. The 
few plantations on Long Island and other portions of New York have good crops. The 
fruit not affected by rot seems sound and solid, promising to keep well. 

Mr. Joseph J. White, author of an interesting work on cranberry-cul- 
ture, and himself largely interested in the business, visited the Atlantic 
Company^s plantation a short time before ray examination of it. As his 
report is of general as well as of special interest to cranberry-growers, 
I submit the following extract from it : 

New Lisbon, N. J., Nintkmonth ]6, 1874. 

Gentlemen : Agreeably to your request, I. submit the following report relative to the 
"water-supply" of the Atlantic Company for the culture of cranberries ^ 

Your plantation becomes too dry during the summer, in consequence of your thoroirgh 
system of ditching, and the absence of all spring water. This lack of moisture during a 
portion of June, July, and August was doubtless *the cause of its failure. Without thorough 
ditching you could not have obtained the beautiful mat of vines you now have. The ditches 
are essential^ and should be kept open and free from all obstructions from the time tl^e flood 
is drawn in the spring, say May 1 to about June 20, when the water should be raised in all 
the ditches to within 4 or 5 inches of the surface, and be so kept until about the ist or 10th 
of September, depending upon the weather. It should then be allowed to escape, and the 
ditclies be thoroughly cleared of all obstructions until the time of flooding. This will insure 
you a good spring and fall growth of vines ; and, if the whole area is irrigated as above 
described, you will probably obtain good crops. 

While irrigating your meadow you sliould not raise the water over the surface of the 
ground, but, where necessary, dig small irrigation-ditches about one foot wide and one foot 
deep. Irrigation-ditches should not be more than three rods apart. Whatever plan you 
adopt for obtaining a supply of water, you should calculate upon a very considerable ex- 
penditure of money for the construction of numerous small gates or obstructions in the main 
ditches and the irrigation-ditches, as above described. ^ 

In view of the large area under cultivation, it is of importance that you should arrange 
your obstructions in the principal ditches so that they may be quickly opened, otherwise 
your vines might be partially flooded by a freshet, and the berries scalded shortly afterward 
by excessive heat. Such calamities have frequently occurred, and, as a rule, it is never safe 
to allow water*to rise over the surface of a cranberry meadow during snmmer. Probably 
the best plan of irrigating is frequently to raise and lower the water in the ditches, but I 
have no doubt that 500,000 gallons daily emptied into your ditches, arranged and managed 
as above described, will produce good results. 

The next and most important matter of inquiry is as to what are the best means of obtain- 
ing a proper supply of water for irrigation. The plan of erecting dams, as described and re- 
commended in your report on " water-supply," has its advantages, but it is open to objec- 
tions, saying nothing of the expense of the plan. The practicability of holding water ip the 
described pond, throughout an ordinarily-dry summer, is exceedingly doubtful. John 
C. Trautwine, civil engineer, and author of several standard works on engineering, says : 
* ' The total* average loss by evaporation, filtration, and leakage from reservoirs of moderate 
depth, in case the earthen dams are constructed with proper care, and well settled by time, 
will not exceed above one-half to one inch per day, but in new ones it will usually be con- 
siderably greater." The filtration and leakage through your sandy soil would probably cause 
the loss to reach one inch per day. Allowing no water to escape through the flood-gates, the 
loss during the three summer months would amount to 7 feet 6 inches in depth, which would 
be sufficient, during an average season, to exhaust the pond. Then you may properly esti- 
mate the value of summer rain-fall. I gi-ve it for the last six years, as observed by T. J. 
Beans, principal correspondent of the Department of Agriculture for Burlington County, 
New Jersey : . 

Rain-falh 



Year; 


June. 


July. 


August. 


1860 i 


Inches. 
4. 95 
2. 80 
(). 11 
84 
1.70 
2.20 

^ _ ^ _ _ _ 


Incltca. 

1. 98 

a 22 
7,20 
G. 97 

2. 75 

^ 


Inches. 
1.26 
.1.69 
6. 82 
3. 76 
9.29 


1870 


Ifr7k 


1S72 


wr.i 


Ib74 





. Plate 4, 

I 




(Sphnria morboaa, Sehwiinitz.) 
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During a dry season, a few days only are necessary to dissipate the rain-fall of three 
months. In view, therefore, of all the facts, I think the cheapest and best roethod of obtoin- 
mg a supply of water for irri<^ating your plantation will be to dig four wells, in line, at right 
angles to the natural drainage of the country, and about 5 rods apart. Let each of the wells 
be 8 feet in diameter, and of sufficient depth to afford in the aggregate 1,000,000 gallons per 
day. The wells should be arranged in a straight line, with an engine in the center, having 
sufficient power to raise 1,000,000 gallons 100 feet high in twenty-four hours. The engine 
might be used for raising earth, pumping, while sinking the wells. If it is found that* 
four wells are necessary to afford 1,000,000 gallons per day, a lift-pump, with a capacity for 
raising 250,000 gallons 100 feet in twenty-four hours, should be placed. oO feet from the bot- 
tom of each well, the four pumps being worked simultcinoously by one lino of shafting. Four 
wells will yield much more water than one of similar capacity, for obvious reasons. 

As 1,000,000 gallons would fill all your ditches once, a supply of 500,000 gallons per 
day would doubtles^ keep all the ditches you now have, and all the inrigation-ditches you 
will hereafter dig, full at all times. One well 8 feet in diameter and 100 feet deep I esti- 



mate to cost — 

For digging 100 feet, at $3 per foot $300 00 • 

For 45,300 bricks, for wall 8 inches thick, delivered, at $12 per thousand 543 60 

For laying up wall 100 00 

For incidentals , 100 00 



Total for one well j , 043 60 



For four wells 4, 174 40 



To this will be added cost of engine-house, engine, pumps, and shafting. I would not 
recommend you to use the "centrifugal" pump for this, as it is more especially adapted 
to moving large bodies of water a short height. 

Wishing you success in all your undertakings, I am, very respectfully, «5tc., 

JOSEPH J. WHITE. 

Messrs. E. Wright and Geo. W. Rich. 

With refercuce to the accompaDyiug illustrations : 

Plate 1 represents what is known as the " Short Gowdy cranberry 
vine. • 

Plate 2 represents the lo7ig vine the third summer after planting. The 
berries of young vines are generally larger, more fleshy than those of 
older vines, and are therefore disposed of as early in the season as 
lii:acticable, being liable to ferment. 

Plate 3 represents a variety of modified forms of the cranberry. 1. 
The bell. 2. The cherry. 3. The bugle. 4. The red early bell from Gape 
God as found growing in New Jersey. 5. The cheese berry. 6. A modi- 
fication of the bugle. 7. Roots of the healthy -sfine intermingled with 
moss. 

Black-knot of plum and chebey trees. — Having received from 
a gentleman of IJ^ew Jersey, Mr. Abram McMurtrie, some excellent 
specimens of black-knot taken from plum and cherry trees of different 
ages, I resumed my investigations of that disease with very satisfactory 
results. A portion of the fungus being removed from a specimen of the 
black-knot which had grown on a plum-tree about seven years old, and 
being submitted to an examination by the microscope, at a very low 
power, exhibited forms of fruit (perithecia) as seen at 8. When viewed 
in section by a higher power, it appears as at 9 ; and in top view as at 
10, showing an indentation in each perithecium. 

When a perfect specimen, as seen at 9 or 10, is submitted to the action 
of nitro-muriatic acid for about thirty minutes, a slight decomposition 
of the acid takes place, indicating that the resinous or oily matter of 
the perithecium becomes oxidized. These strong mineral acids have no 
destructive action on the organic structiire of the perithecium, although 
they have the property of bleaching it in some degree, thus rendering 
it translucent, and making its cellular structure visible. If ammonia is 
applied in drops to the specimens, after having been treated with acids, 
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their albuminoids become pliable. This process is especially valuable 
when applied to matured and dry specimens. Fig. G represents a very 
highly magnified perithecium, a part of which is in section, and rep- 
resents the internal arrangement of the asci .and sporidia in them. 
From my recent experiments on black-knot I am now able to demonstrate 
. its structure. If a perfect perithecium, which has been treated with acid 
and ammonia, as previously described, is gently bruised on a microscopic- 
glass slide, by any of the well-known modes, the asci containing the 
true sporidia will escape, and frequently the sporidia will be seen in 
l^rofusion on the glass. I have counted as many as ten sporidia in one 
ascus. When the perithecium is very pliable, and the interior mass of 
asci well matured, it may be entirely removed by pressure, as repre- 
sented at A. A power of about 600 diameters is necessary to see it 
properly. 

An ascus measures about the one-thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
and is about seven times its diameter in length. 

If an ascus is treated with an alcoholic solution of iodine, containing 
a few drops of nitric acid, its nitrogenous matter becomes stained of a 
dark amber, while the sporidia retain their natural color. The asci will 
frequently exhibit, when treated with acids and alkalies, an expanded 
membrane of very delicate texture and quite transparent, as exhibited 
at A. T represents a sporidium 5 U an asctis showing the sporidia con- 
tained in it. 

The true cause of this disease is unknown at present. My future in- 
vestigations will be principally confined to its mode of propagation. In- 
vestigations of this character lose much of their value when they are 
confined to the microscope and laboratory. Districts afli'ected witU the 
dreaded pest should be visited, and the r(5ots of the trees and their 
branches examined, that the investigator may become acquainted with 
all the stages of growth of the fungus, and thus ascertain how the dis- 
ease is propagated. 

The fungus Erysiphe Tuckeri.-^Oji the 15th of May last, one of 
the foreign grape-vines of the experimental grapery of the Department 
was found to be affected with the fungus called Oidiimi TtickerL It first 
appeared on the leaves, then on the green branches, and finally on the 
fruil;. 

I determined to take . ad vantage of its presence to make further inves- 
tigations in reference to its habits. I secured on a glass slide a few of 
its Oidium spores, placed them in a clean-gl^ss jar containing a little 
water, excluded the atmosphere by a ground-glass stopper, and sub- 
jected the jar to a temperture of -about 75^ Fahr. during the investiga- 
tions. On the second day the spores were examined, when it was found 
that many of them had germinated. 

1, group A, represents the Oidium. I think that the spores in this 
case are thrown out from the peduncle* in the same manner as soap- 
bubbles from a pipe. I have never seen a case of an Oidium spore hav- 
ing a small spore attached to it as if in the act of reproducing a fac 
simile of itself, as is so frequently observed in the spores of the common 
yeast-plant, [Torula cereviske.) The Oidium spores germinated, and 
threw out branches, as shown in the drawings, 2, 3, and 4. The protrud- 
ing branch of spore 2 differs in form from that of 3. The branched state 
of 4 illustrates the changes which take place in 2. I have observed 
many spores germinating like 3, upon the functions of which I have 
be en unable to decide. After exposure for a few days, more new forms 

The stem or staUt tliat supports the flower and fruit of a plant. 
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of fungi appeared on the branches of the mycelium of the Oidium. (ISee 
5 and its ramifications^ group B.) ]^os. 6 and 7 next appeared, followed 
by 8 and 0 ; 10 represents a highly-magnified spore of Fenkillium glau- 
cum, 9 ; 11, the spores of 7, germinating, which resemble PeniciUkm Ar- 
meniacum, Berk. The flask-shaped spores, 8, {Antennaria temm^ Ness.,) 
are generally the last to appear. They belong to a genus of ToruJacei, ^ 
remarkable for their close resemblance to a Florence flask.* 

My object was to ascertain what changes, if any, would take place 
during the germination of the spores. I therefore varied my experi- 
ments in numerous ways, and am satisfied that the forms 6, 7, 8, and 9 have 
no relation to the Oidium under experiment, but are distinct fermenting 
plants, living on and consuming the mycelium and spores of the 
Oidium, preventing the further healthy growth of the vine fungus. The 
facts observed have an important bearing on the cultivation of foreign 
grape-vines when grown in moist hot-houses, for since it has been shown 
that parasitic fungi are nourished by the spores and mycelium of the 
Oidium of the vine, and grow profusely on them, the vine itself will be- ' 
come affected by the growth of the fungi over its leaves, green branches, 
and fruit. I have frequently transferred to varnished glass slides the 
same class of spores direct from a leaf which had been kept unusually 
moist while growing. These will doubtless hasten the death of the plant 
on whichL they grow. The evidence is conclusive that when the flowers 
of sulphur have been applied early to mildewed vines, they have been 
saved, and that later ax)plications have been unavailing. This may arise 
from the fact that the other forms of fungi, such as I have pointed out, 
may assist in the destructive work. These experiments have been re- 
peated often under varied conditions, with an unvarying similarity of 
•results. A slip of glass was varnished, and, when nearly dry, a vine-leaf 
covered with the Oidium was pressed on it, so that many of the spores 
adhered to the varnish. When the slip was introduced into a moist 
jar at the temperature mentioned, the spores adhering to the varnish 
germinated, as shown at B. When placed in an atmosphere containing 
turpentine, benzine, or carbolic acid, they failed to germinate, and the 
distorted forms of the Oidium were clearly seen, showing the destruc- 
tive action of these substances on fungus-germs, ^ 

I next placed the dust of roll sulphur on Oidium spores, and also the 
dust of the flowers of sulphur on a second lot, each set being secured on 
glass slides, an inch and a half wide by six inches long. 

These slides were subjected to moisture and heat, as before, in sepa- 
rate jars. After the usual exposure^ it was observed that the same 
fungus forms of group B appeared on the germinating Oidium. 

These results were not expected, as it has been generally supposed 
that sulphur is a perfect preventive of fungoid growth. This led me 
to test the effectiveness of sulphur for that purpose. I placed in an 
eight-ounce jar four ounces of pure water, one ounce of green peach- 
leaves, and two ounces of the flowers of sulphur, and subjected the whole 
to a temperature of 75^ to 80^ F. In three days fermentation commenced 
in full force, giving off a strong odor of sulphureted hydrogen. In the 
course of ten days the leaves were completely destroyed by the fermen- 
tation, demonstrating that, if the flowers of sulphur -are anti-fungoid, the 
beneficial results of its ai)plication have not been due, as has been 
supposed, to its chemical qualities, but, probably, to its absorption of 
moisture. ■ 

^Griffith and Henfr y's Micrographic Dictionary says of this genus : "No British repre- 
sentatives of this genus appear to have been recorded hitherto." (P. 29, vol. 1, second 
edition, 1860.) 
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These experiments also go to show that the vine fungus is a true para- 
site, and that it will not fruit when removed from the plant on which it 
grows. A peculiar condition of the atmosphere may also be necessary. 
The Oidium form of the fungus is not supposed by mycologists to be a 
true mold, but merely a condition of a species of Erysiphe. Group B 
represents a theoreticafl view of its supposed condition 5 12, 13, and 14, 
its stages of Iruiting. Figs. 11 and 15 are iilled with little sacs contain- 
ing sporidia which germinate. Fig. 10, group D, rei)resents oiie of 
them, and 17, a branch of mycelium growing from them, on which grows 
the Oidium. 

It is stated on good authority that the fruit of this fungus has not 
been seen on the vine in Europe. In the fall and summer of 1871 and 
also 1872, 1 found specimens of its perfect fruit in great profusion on the 
foreign vine of the grapery of the Department. During the last two 
years, 1873 and 1874, not a single specimen of fruit could be found. 
Late in the fall of 187!^, Mr. William Saunders, superintendent of the ex- 
perimental gardens, had all the branches of the foreign vines in the 
grapery i^ainted with a mixture of clay and carbolic acid, for the pur- 
13080 ©f destroying the fruit of the vine fungus. Future observations 
may show that such treatment will prevent, in a measure, the ravages 
of the vine fungus. It has long been observed that very dry seasons, 
are favorable to the growth of the Erysiphe fungus. Although a hundred 
foreign vines were exposed to the Oidium in the same grapery, very few 
were affected by it during the last season; and it is observed that the 
mildew is confined to certain varieties. The black Hamburgh, for exam- 
ple, was not affected at all by it, although growing side by side with 
mildewed vines. The greeu wood is always more injured by the Oidium 
than the ripe; consequently, as some varieties of vines ripen sooner 
than others under tlie same conditions, so the green branches of the 
later varieties will probably be more affected than those of the early. 
It was shown by my paper on the fungus of the American grape-vine, 
in the Annual Keport of the Department for 1871, that the early spring 
leaves of American grape-vines are not affected by the mildew {Penono- 
spora viticola) during the summer months, under ordinary conditions, 
althongh the leaves that sprout in summer, particularly during raiiiy 
weather, when sappy' and of a very light-grieen color, are very liable to 
be affected with the mildew, particularly some varieties. 

In the fall of 1872 I selected several vine-leaves from the Depart- 
ment foreign grapery, having on their surface patches of mildew inter- 
mixed with perithecia of the UrysipJw TuclcerL Having removed portions 
of them, I placed them on glass slides, and secured them in position with 
gum-water, over vrhicb 1 placed a thin glass disk. While viewing them 
under a power of about 100 diameters, I applied pressure on the disk in 
order to burst the perithecia. I used great care in my manipulation, but 
failed to get sporangia out of them. I then laid the leaves aside nntil 
^Tovember, 1874. In consideration of recent successful experiments on 
perithecia of black-knot fungus, I resumed my experiments on those of 
the foreign grape-vine mentioned. I removed a small portion of the 
leaves procured in 1872, containing the perithecia, placed one of them in 
a capsule, andpoured overit concentrated ammonia, with the view of soft- 
ening its albuminoid matter. To another portion 1 added nitro-muriatic 
acid and neutralized the acid by ammonia. This latter methpd has the ad- 
vantage of bleaching the perithecia, which is naturally opaque, but when 
partiallybleachedareofatran^lucent Vandyke-brown color. Under either 
treatment the perithecia become soft and pliable, and the proper degree 
of pressure may be given during the operation while viewing them under 
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the microscope. In this way I have succeeded in bursting them and 
forcing out their sporangia in perfect form. I had previously failed in 
this experiment, probably for the reason that the sporangia had not 
matured sufficiently, and in consequence of the thinness of their cell- 
walls they burst with slight pressure, and a grumous mass was all that I 
obtained. The sporangia of perithecia of Microsj)]iccria are easily removed, 
and seem to bear more pressure without breaking the cell-walls of the 
sporangia than those of the vine, judging from my experience thus far. 

During the last four years I have examined many hundreds of speci- 
mens of the Oidium form of the vine fangus, but in no case have I seen 
connected with them pycnidia, a fungus described and illustrated 
by Professor Amic6 and Doctor jlomley, of Europe, and represented by 
them as connected in some way with the Oidium. I am certain, how- 
ever, that I have found in great profusion, during the summer and fall 
of both 1871 and 1872, on the vines in our foreign grapery, the true 
fruit or perithecia of Urysiplie Tuckeri. The Eev. M. J. Berkley says : 

It is true that the real sporangia of the vine-mildew have not yet been observed. * * * 
We do not doubt, therefore, that at some future period the true sporangia may bo found, 
and we trust that the little parasite which has been of such unloo4ied-for importance may 
still preserve the specific name originally assigned to it, in honor of the meritorious cultivator 
who first observed it. * * * It may, tiierefore, b6 named Erysiphe Tuckeri, and the 
name of Oidium Tuckeri should be rejected. 

When Professor Planchon visited this Department last year, I pre- 
pared for him a microscope-slide containing specimens of the perithecia 
of Erysi]^lie Tuckeri^ taken from a foreign vine of the Dep^irtment 
grapery. 

Should the climatic condition of the summer and fall of 1875 prove 
favorable for further investigation in this direction, I may be enabled to 
define more clearly the habits of Erysiphe TucJceri, on a knowledge of 
which depends the proper remedy to be applied for its destruction and 
the consequent protection of the vine. 

The following extract from a lecture lately delivered in the Eoyal 
Agricultural College, England, by Prof. W. R. McKab, I think will be 
of interest to all who desire to enter on the study of cryptogamic 
botany : 

The study of the lower orders of plants is attended with many and great diflSculties. This 
is owing chiefly to the minute size of the objects themselves, requiring as they do the micro- 
scope for their investigation. Then, again, most of our botanical text-books give only the 
most superficial description of the lower groups, and fix the whole time and attention of 
the student on the higher or flowering plants. The consequence of this is that the study of 
the higher plants is carried to such a length in our lectures on botany that little or no time 
is given to the lower orders, a plan of procedure as philosophical as that of teaching zoology 
merely from the vertebrates and omitting all other divisions. In the course of lectures 
on botany delivered in the Royal Agricultural College, I attempted to follow a more philo- 
sophic plan, and devoted some time to the consideration of the lower plants. Certain forms, 
whose life-history had been ascertained, were selected, and not possessing parts comparable 
to the stems and leaves of the higher plants. 

To the more or less flattened or rounded cellular expansion of these plants, which may 
consist of only one or of thousands of cells, the term thallus has been applied ; and the 
three groups ^possessing this may be united, to form a large division of the vegetable king- 
dom, called the Thallophytes. The thallus may consist of one cell or of many cells ; these 
may be either similar or dissimilar. In some of these Thallophytes we have plants consisting 
of one cell, which performs the functions of nutrition during the day and those of repr^uc- 
tion during the night. In others we have one part of the plant set aside to perform the 
function of nutrition, while another part performs the function of multiplication only. In 
most of the sea-weeds the part of the thallus set apart for the purposes of nutrition is l^rge, 
vrbile the reproductive organs occupy only a small portion. In the funguses we have plants 
which obtain most of the nutriment ready made, and, as a consequence, an (elaborate nutrient 
system is not required. Hence that portion of the thallus in funguses set aside for the pur- 
poses of nutrition, called the mycelium or spawn, is comparatEvely small, while the*brgans 
for performing Ihe functions of reproduction predominate. " The came law holds in the ani- 
12 a 
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mal kingdom, as in many parasites we have a low type of the nutritive system and a largely 

developed reproductive system. 

In most of the Thalhphytes we have two modes of reproduction, one a true sexual process, 
in which we have parts equivalent to the stamens and pistils of the higher plants, while the 
other is asexual, and therefore to be considered as a process of budding. These two modes 
of reproduction either alternate or else we may have budding taking place two or more 
times in suc cession before sexual reproduction again occurs. This fact is of the greatest 
importance, and must not be lost sight of. 

In many of the sea-weeds we have this alternation of sexual generation with budding. 
At one period in the life-history of the plant true sexual organs may be produced, while at 
the other periods we have numerous small cells given off, each armed with two or more hair- 
like appendages. As these appendages are capable of moving, they propel the whole mass, 
to which, on account of its peculiar animal-like motions, the term zoospore has been applied. 
The zoospore may therefore be considered as a movable bud of the simplest possible con- 
struction. The same alternation of sexual generation with budding is to be met with in the 
funguses, and the Peronospora affords a vei-y good example of it. 

Many of our readers must have obsei*ved dead flies floating in water in the autumn, 
with their bodies all covered with fine hair-liko threads. This appearance is produced 
by a plant, which was formerly believed to be a sea- weed, but is now placed among 
the funguses. If we examine the thread with the microscope, we observe a cellular mycelium 
or nutritive portion of the thallus. At the end of some of the portions of the mycelium we 
may probably observe a single large cell, the contents of which become broken up into 
small portions. These small portions of the protoplasm become liberated, and are zoospores 
or rounded masses of protoplasm, with two hair-like appendages. When free, they are 
capable of moving about for some time, and then growth takes place, and each one will 
form a new plant ; but in another we may observe that the ends of the branches of myce- 
lium form a club-shaped cell. This club-shaped body is the female reproductive organ, 
and is called by botanists oogonium. At each side of this club-shaped body two smaller 
bodies can be seen, which spring from the same portion of mycelium as the oogonium, but 
below it ; they are two small branches, which grow upward till they come in contact 
with the oogonium, being, in fact, the male reproductive organs, called by botanists an- 
theridia. 

Inside the oogonium are the granular contents, or portoplasm, forming the oosphere. 
This oosphere is fertilized by the contents of the small male branches, one or more oospores 
being in this way produced. The oospores are in fact comparable with the fertilized 
seed of the higher plants. After a period of rest the oospore germinates, and produces a new 
plant. The reproductive process in the fungus resembles that of many sea-weeds which form 
oogonia and oospores, the oospores being formed after fertilization from the contents of the 
oogonium. Then, in the production of the moving buds, the zoospores, which multiply the 
plant asexual ly, these funguses closely approach the sea-weeds. The passage from Achyla (the 
fungus possesses the sea-weed -like character just described) to the fungus producing the 
potato-disease is but a single step. In Peronospora infestans we have a thallus with the 
nutritive portion of it, the mycelium, ramifying through the potato-plant. It has also two 
modes of reproduction, sexual and asexual. In the asexual form we have a branching 
tree-like form of the mycelium, making its way through the stomata or breathing pores of 
the leaf. 

This branching portion bears rounded swellings, arranged iu a somewhat beaded manner, 
and called conidia. They do not produce zoospores, but develop a mycelium distinctly. 
This is apparently figured in the Gardener's Chronicle, November 4, 1871, p. J 420, Fig. 3, as 
occurring in Peronospora infestans. Other observers, however, assert that the conidia never 
produce a mycelium directly, but always from several, in general ten, zoospores. The zoo9^ 
pores, after moving freely about, attach themselves to the cuticle of the plant, and surround 
themselves by a delicate wall ; they then bore through the outer wall of the epidermic cell, 
and form a mycelium ramifying through the intercellular spaces of the potato-plant. If the 
young mycelium is formed in the tuber or potato, it may remain dormant during the winter, 
and then spread through the young plant as it grows. 

The sexual organs of Peronospora develop inside the tissues of the host plant. The ex- 
tremities of certain of the threads of mycelium form rounded bodies — the oogonia. Inside 
the oogonia a portion of the protoplasmic contents forms the oosphere. On another branch 
of mycelium the antheridium is produced, which adheres to the wall of the oogonium, the 
contents passing into the oosphere, which is thus fertilized and the oospore formed. The 
oospore is surrounded by a thickened skin, which is rough and dark brown in color. After 
a period of rest, the fertilized oospore germinates, and produces mycelium. The Artotrogus 
figured in the Gardener's Chronicle, J 871, p. 1420, (a,) is probably the oogonium, with the 
oospores. 

The fungus producing the potato-disease is thus interesting botanically from its peculiar 
relations to certain of the sea-weeds, in its mode of sexual reproduction, and in the produc- 
tion of moving zoospores. From the effect of rain or dew in liberating these zoospores it is 
not difi&cult to understand how the disease spreads rapidly in damp weather. 
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The reported experimeuts with the Fultz wheat continue to be as 
favorable as heretofore; no falling off in average yields nor any deterio- 
ration have been reported. The success which has attended the di'^tri- 
bution of this wheat is something unusual. The large produce per acre, 
and the adaptation of the wheat to diverse soils and latitudes, have 
created a demand for it among farmers which the Department cannot be 
expected to supply. It was said in the Annual Eeport of the Depart- 
ment for 1872 that in the selection of this wheat it was especially in- 
tended to add an impulse to wheat-culture in the Southern States, by 
furnishing an early, hardy, prolific, and reliable kind, calculated to in- 
spire confidence and stimulate endeavor. That the Department was not 
mistaken is sufficiently clear from the reports heretofore published and 
from those of which notice will presently be made. 

In Saratoga County, iN'ew York, one grain of Fultz wheat threw out 
nine stalks, bearing 378 kernels; selected heads in the field contained 
50, 53, 58, and up to 63 kernels. Two quarts, sown about four weeks 
later than the planting season in Suffolk County, produced 40 quarts on 
a plot 15 by 90 feet. 

One bushel, sown on an acre of ground, in Delaware, yielded 36^ bush- 
els. " ^ 

A farmer of Prince George's County, Maryland, sowed, in 1871, two 
quarts, on land which was naturally moist, too much so for the grain; 
two crops of Irish potatoes had been raised on the land in the two pre- 
ceding years ; horses and cattle ran upon it during the winter. The wheat 
sown produced 3J bushels of fine grain, or fifty-six fold. This product 
was again seeded, and yielded 32 bushels, the quality not having dete- 
riorated. It is considered a hardy variety. The Frederick County Ex- 
aminer records a yield in that county of 42 bushels per acre on 42J 
acres ; " a result which, as far as we have heard, has nowhere been 
equaled." 

Mr. John A. Parker, of Tappahannock, Virginia, says he finds that 
sowing one-half bushel of this wheat to the acre is amply sufficient. 
It branches better than any other kind he has yet seen, aud at the time 
of writing (January 18) shows much better than any fields of other 
kinds on which one and a half bushels per acre were sown. " The little 
parcel sent by the Department three years ago has caused a revolution 
in wheat-raising here." In Prince William County two quarts yielded 
57, or, according to the amount of ground employed, within a fraction 
of 30 bushels per acre. Tappahannock, under the same treatment, gave 
less than 19 bushels per acre, sown on gray forest land. In Wythe 
County, four quarts, sown September 15, 1873, yielded sixty quarts of 
clean wheat. This product was planted September 9, 1874. On ac- 
count of hardiness, this wheat is considered as filling a great want felt 
in that high locality. Lancaster wheat yielded at the rate of six quarts 
to one, and Tappahannock ten for one. In Dinwiddle County one bushel 
and a peck, sown on an acre of gray, stiff soil, in October,* yielded 19 
bushels, superior in growth, yield, and weight per bushel to other vari- 
eties grown in the vicinity. The following interesting statement, which 
comes from Halifax County, is given entire : 

The land, which had been in tobacco, was plowed with aingle-horsG plow on tho 36th of 
October, a warm, sunny day, the ground warm and dry. It was then harrowed. On the 
17th the wheat w^as rolled in Pacinc guano, flour of rav/ bone, and plaster, mixed, a third 
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of eacli. The peck of Fultz was sown upon one-fourlh of an acre of good land, or at the 
rate of one bushel per aero. The mixture above described was then applied at the rate of 
250 pounds per acre, being about G3 pounds put upon the peck of wheat, besides the fertil- 
izer used in rolling it. The wheat was then well dragged. The weather was fine for the 
purpose, audit remained warm and clear for some time after the wheat was sown. The wheat 
shortly made its appearance, looking very thin. It continued to look so, although having 
a healthy and green appearance until about the middle of March, up to which time there 
had been pretty severe weather and -cattle and hogs were most of the time on the wheat. 
On the 21st of April I sowed ashes, guano, and plaster broadcast on the wheat. By the 
1st of May the growth had improved very much, and on the 23d of May it presented a really 
beautiful appearance, the difference between it and another variety, known as the *' little 
red " here, being plainly visible. The Fultz had a broader blade and a larger anil fuller 
head. It was, however, occasionally spotted by a bearded wheat, which was mixed with 
it and which appeared to be even a better kind than the Fultz. It w^as ripe on the 22d of 
Juno. The peck sown yielded eight bushels and a half, or at the rate of 34 bushels from 1. 
The grain was large and plump, and the straw bright, standing up well. 

A correspondent of Orange County, Korth Carolina^ &ays that Fultz 
wheat has yielded more per acre than any other wheat ever cultivated 
in that locality. The highest yield of this wheat, up to this time, has 
been 35^ bushels from one sown. A useful lesson to farmers may be 
drawn from the following extract from the letter of this correspondent 
— the lesson of interchange of seeds among farmers for the advancement 
of mutual interests : 

The Fultz-wheat fever among the farmers was very high while the limited supply lasted. 
None was to be had except the product of seed originally sent by the Department. Double 
price and two bushels for one of Fultz wore offered, but the agricultural club to which seeds 
had been sent did not feel at liberty to speculate on them. Therefore bushel for bushel, in 
small quantities, was exchanged to reliable farmers, who we felt confident would do the best 
with it. In Henderson County the Fultz yielded twice as much as other varieties. 

A correspondent writing from Lauderdale County, Alabama, gives 
the following as his experience with one quart of this wheat received 
from the Department in 1872 : 

This is my third crop from the one quart •£ wheat received. The amount of land em 
ployed was four and one-half acres, from which I have just thrashed ninety bushels of 
splendid wheat, or twenty bushels to the acre. It was sown in a field by the side of eleven 
acres of reed-straw wheat, which yielded nine bushels to the acre. The season was very 
unfavorable on account of heavy and continued rains throughout March and April. About 
the 1st of May the Fultz was badly scalded, or blighted ; "in fact, looked as if it would not 
make half a crop. With a favorable season, I am confident it would have made thirty or 
more bushels per acre. I think it will prove the best wheat yet introduced into this part of 
the South. Our average yield of wheat for the last five years has been about ten bushels. 

Yery favorable reports have been received from Texas. 

Eeports from several counties in Tennessee, in addition to those of 
last year, continue to approve this wheat as a most valuable acquisition. 
In Smith County it is considered equal in quantity and quality of yield to 
the best varieties grown in the locality. A farmer of Campbell County 
reports that he sowed one gallon broadcast in 1871, and reaped 4J bush- 
els of beautiful wheat. The next year, he sowed one acre and reaped 
o2 J bushels — the best wheat in the neighborhood. In 1873, sowed 20 
bushels, which, at the time of writiog, presented a line appearance. 
Four quarts were sown in MclJ^airy County on one-eighth of an acre, dry 
upland soil, nearly worn out, but slightly fertilized with cotton-seed ; 
yield, 22 gallons, and about two gallons wasted in cutting and thrash- 
ing. A Coffee County correspondent says, concerning six quarts of 
Fultz received from the Department in 1871, that he handed five to a 
neighbor, who reaped a product of 8 bushels ; the next season's prod- 
uct from the 8 bushels was 24 bushels per acre, an average of 5 bushels 
over his other varieties. In 1874 his average was 25 bushels per acre, 
a gain of 5 bushels per acre over other varieties. Another farmer in 
the same county sowed 2 bushels on 3 J acres, which he had prepared 
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to SOW with timothy. He ha-rvested 94 bushels of wheat from the^ 
amount sown. A farmer of Bradley County malies the following state- 
ment: 

I sowed eleven varieties, and all but three rusted. Fultz, Arnold's Canada hybrid, and 
Burke's goldenrstraw did not rust, because they ripened from nine to fourteen days earlier 
than our common wheats. Burke's golden-straw was fourteen days earlier and w eighed 
seventy pounds to the bushel. It makes as much flour from 4.72 bushels as can be made 
from five bushels of any ether variet3^ The Fultz yields more than any other. From one 
quart sown last year, and the proceeds resown this year, I have received 83 bushels by 
weight. It produced on my farm .30 measured bushels per acre, weighing 64 pounds per 
bushe*. 

A correspondent of Sallivan County says : 

The Fultz wheat gives a larger yield per acre than any other- variety grown in this sec- 
tion. At the August meeting of the Watauga Farmers*' Club a premium was offered for 
the best half acre of wheat harvested in 1874, each competitor to use his own judgment in 
selecting his plat of ground, kind of manure, seeds, &e. I experimented on a high, dry, 
gravelly soil, with stiff clay subsoil; plowed the land in August 5 inches de^p, and let it 
lie until the 10th of October ; tlieh harrowed, and spread eight two-horse loads of chip- ^ 
manure from my wood-pile. I then spread T50 bushels of slacked lime on the manure, and 
replowed the ground ; sowed broadcast 45 pounds of Fultz wdieat, October 21, harrowing 
three times. The wheat came up very soon, looking strong and sturdy ; harvested Juno 
12. Product 1^264 pounds, or 21 bushels and 4 pounds on the half-acre lot. This piece of 
land never before yielded more than 8 bushels per acre without manure, and in this case I 
attribute my success to the lime and superior seed. 

In Hardin County, Kentucky, one quart of Fultz produced 2 bushels, 
which, sown the next season, yielded 83 bushels of excellent wheat. 

In Yinton County, Ohio, this wheat was very successful. Eight bush- 
els yielded 189 bushels, weighing 64 pounds per bushel, struck measure. 
This is the result of two quarts received three years ago from the 
Department. In Delaware County Fultz realizes all that has been 
claimed for it. Adams County: Six quarts, sown three years ago, pro- 
duced 1 J bushels, which, sown the following season, yielded 21 bushels; 
and this i)roduct, planted on oat-stubble well prepared, the thinner por- 
tions top-dressed with stable-manure, yielded (1874) 425 bushels, weigh- 
ing 63 pounds per measured bushel. Number of acres employed, 12. 
A farmer of Knox County writes : 

In the fall of 1 872 1 sowed one pint of Fultz wheat on hilly {ground ; it produced one bushel. 
That bushel I sowed in the autumn of 1873, and it produced 33 bushels of excellent wheat 
of plump, solid kernel, color of a yellowish cast. It stands the winter better than any other 
wheat, and produces a heavy straw, such as is necessary for a hilly country. I sowed the 
Fultz side by side with Lancaster, and the former will yield from 10 to 12 bushels more per 
acre than the latter. 

A yield of 50 bushels from 4 sown is reported from Saint Joseph 
County, Michigan, weight 63 pounds per bushel. 

In Scott County, Indiana, continued success is reported. A farmer 
reports that, after growing the wheat three seasons, he is satisfied it will 
yield from one-fourth to one-third more than any other variety cultivated 
in the county. Two years ago another farmer in this county harvested 
180 pounds from four quarts 5 having planted this product, he raised 80 
bushels on two and a half acres. After two years' experiment a corre- 
spondent of Delaware County says, " it is the most promising variety 
tested here since the introduction of Red Mediterranean. This season it 
yielded 30 bushels per acre, was about six days earlier than any other 
variety, the grain remarkably plump, and weighed 63 pounds per 
measured busheL It readily sold for 25 cents per bushel more than any 
other kind of wheat." Hon. W. E. Niblack inclosed to the Department 
the statement of a farmer in his district, from which it appears that a 
sowing of one quart of Fultz, November 6, 1871, yielded 30 pounds. This 
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product was sown in September, 1872, and yielded 10 bushels. In turn, 
this was sown in September, 1873, and produced 300 bushels. Two 
acres, sown after tobacco, yielded 104 bushels. The entire crop was 
grown on clay soil. 

In Benton County, Minnesota, this wheat yielded at the rate of 42 
bushels to the acre. 

The results for three years on the experimental farm of the University 
of Wisconsin are given as follows : 



Sown. 



September 18, 1871 
September 10, 1872 
September 5, 1873 . , 



Rate per acre. 



11 bushels. 

bushels 
l| bushels. 



Harvested. 



July 12 
July 11 
July 1 



Yield.' 



33 bushels. 
20 bushels. 

34 bushels, 55 pounds. 



The yield in each case is given by weight, 60 pounds to the bushel; 
the grain has weighed from 60 to 62 pounds per measured bushel. The 
' crop of 1872-'73 was on new and partly low ground. The ice in early 
spring killed a part of the crop. This year, 1874, a lot on old ground, 
following oats, and on a side hill facing south, yielded 29 bushels ana 
26J pounds per acre. 

Reports from six counties in Missouri are all of the most favorable 
character, indicating that the Fultz wheat is beginning to be ranked 
above the Tappahannock, so popular as a variety in that State. 

From distant Oregon come similar reports concerning the adaptive- 
ness of this wheat. In Coos County the yield was at the rate of 34 
bushels per acre. A correspondent of Wasco County says : " It is a 
decided acquisition, producing at the rate of 40 bushels per acre ; the 
grain is of extra quality, sown on prairie, without fertilizers or irriga- 
tion.'' 

Arnold's Hybrid, No. 9. — A Canadian variety, the history o^ which 
was given in the annual report of the Department for 1873." The first 
distribution of it was made in time for the faU sowing of 1872. Experi* 
ments were reported and published by the Department in 1873, which 
indicated good results in Virginia, !N"ew York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Ohio, and failures or doubtful results in Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and some parts of Indiana. Some of the more important of the experi- 
ments in the year 1874 are here referred to. New Yorkj Chautauqua 
County: The yield was bountiful and of excellent quality. Oneida County: 
Seven quarts yielded 225 pounds. At the same ratio per acre the yield 
would be 30| bushels. It ripened about the same time as Mediterranean. 
Virginia : A correspondent of Rockingham County says concerning his 
experiments with Arnold's Hybrid and Tappahannock, that " the first 
did tolerably well considering the drought in the spring ; from one-half 
gallon I raised a peck ; Tappahannock did not do at all I got no seed 
from it; it looked well in the fall and early spring, but the ravages of 
the fly and hard frost in March destroyed it totally." Ohio, Hamilton 
County : In 1873, one quart yielded 32, and this, in 1874, 15 bushels. 
Holmes County : The secretary of the County Agricultural Society 
says : " Two quarts of this wheat were sown in the latter part of Sep- 
tember on potato stubble. The land was fresh, having produced but 
two crops since having been cleared. It was a rich, calcareous loam, 
the land sloping a little to the east. The plowing was done with the 
common Iswo-horse plow, the whole sown broadcast and covered with 
the harrow. Fertilizers of no kind were used. From these 2 quarts I 
harvested 5^ bushels of clean wheat, or 88 fold. It is a smooth wheat, 
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straw stiff, growing 5 J feet bigh, and ripening six or eight days behind 
the Mediterranean, The berry is long and of a dark red color, somewhat 
resembling the Mediterranean, when first introduced. On the SOi^h of 
August last, I sowed four acres of land with this wheat, keeping one- 
half bushel for exhibition at the county fair." Indiana^ Dearborn County : 
A failure, injured by rust and midge. Wisconsin^ Pierce County : About 
6 pounds sown September 5, on rich loam, was cut August 1, yielding 
3 bushels of very fine wheat having a large berry and weighing heavy. 
Stood the winter well. Minnesotaj Nicollet County : Did not do well ; 
A failure, also, in Louisa County, Iowa. A favorable report comes from 
Oregon, but the Tappahannock is considered the better wheat of the 
two. 

Jennings Wheat.— This variety originated in central Pennsylvania, 
and, on account of its superior excellence, a quantity was purchased and 
distributed by the Department in 1873. Only a few reports have been re- 
ceived concerning it. From these it is evident that this wheat will pr ove 
an acquisition at the South. A correspondent writing trom Delaware 
makes the following comparison: Jennings, sown September 10; cut 
July 1 } product, at the rate of 36 bushels per acre, weighing 62 pounds 
per bushel. Fultz, sown September 10; cut July 1 ; product at the rate 
of 32 bushels per acre, weighing 60^ pounds per bushel. Mediterra- 
nean, sown September 10 ; product at the rate of 24 bushels per acre, 
weighing 58 pounds per bushel. All sown on a well-fertilized hillside 
of light clay soil with southeast inclination. The Jennings and Fultz 
stood well; the Mediterranean lodged early. The Jennings stooled 
abundantly. The quality of the wheat was superior ; skin thin ; grain 
plump, and flour white and rich. 

Dr. H. M. Price, of Fluvanna County, Virginia, reports the results of 
a comparison between the Jennings and two other varieties. He sowed 
the Jennings October 9, on one-twelfth of an acre, which before had 
been planted in cabbage. Soil, a dry, stiff clay, which was fallowed 
and harrowed, and the seed turned under with a shovel-plow. No fer- 
tilizer used. On the same amount of land equal quantities of the Claw- 
son and Tappahannock, respectively, were sown. The following is a 
tabulated statement of results : 





Weight of Btraw. 


Weight of grain. 


Yield per acre. 


When rips. 


• 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Bushels. 






485 


165 


33 


June 10. 




46L 


183 


36 3-5 


June 20, 




401 


122 


24 2-5 


Juno 14. 



In Dorchester County, Maryland, one gallon ot this wheat seeded on 
one-fourth of an acre of fallow land, October 5, produced 7 J bushels of 
perfectly clean wheat, which weighed 58 pounds to the bushel. It 
ripened about the 25th of June. The intense heat of the season pre- 
vented it filling as well as under more favorable circumstances. It is 
regarded by the correspondent as a lirst-class white wheat, well adapted 
to the climate. 

A farmer of Garrard County, Kentucky, says that 4 quarts produced 
98 pounds of clean wheat ; it is line and plump, stood the winter well, 
branches finely, and the straw is very strong and not liable to fall ; 
heads long and full." A Monroe County, West Virginia, correspondent 
sowed 4 quarts in September, and the yield was 3^ bushels by measure- 
ment, or an increase of 29 to 1. The land was a clay limestone having 
a southeastern exposure j no manure or fertilizer of any kind was used. 
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OATS. 

The new varieties of oats introduced by tlie Department have given 
satisfaction. The Hopetown are very favorably reported upon from 
Tennessee. A correspondent writing from Maury County says : " The 
Hopetown seemed to me to be more vigorous, with larger stem, than 
other varieties. I am satisfied that the variety will do well in this 
county." In Smith County 1^ bushels, sown March 20, yielded at the 
rate of 30 bushels per acre, weighing 33 pounds per measured bushel j 
the yield in both quantity and quality pronounced equal to the best 
varieties. In Kansas the yield was large; heads heavy and strong; 
straw stout, with abundance of fodder attached. In Polk County, 
Oregon, this variety is highly prized. A half gallon was sown about 
the 15th of April ; product, harvested July 20, 4^} bushels, weighing 42 
pounds per bushel. "They are of a very quick, strong growth, and 
stand up well until they are ready to harvest.^' In Santa County, 
Kew Mexico, this variety seems to be preferred to the White Schonen. 

The Potato oats, distributed for the first time last year, have been 
measurably successful. An account of this variety was given in the 
annual report for 1873. The success of the variety was quite marked in 
York County, Maine. In New London County, Connecticut, 4 quarts pro- 
duced 2 J bushels of very superior oats, weighing 43 J pounds per bushel. 
Eeports from three counties of New York have been received : Erie, a 
failure — no particulars as to culture; Wyoming, two weeks later than 
other varieties; Steuben, on alluvial soli, matured a week earlier than 
the Probstier ; on clay soil ripened ten days later than common oats, 
but was heavier; on gravelly soil compared favorably with other 
varieties. The Schonen oats were planted on yellow loam and grew 
nearly 5 feet high ; straw large and stood well, but ripened late, the 
berry being much lighter than that of the common variety. The 
reports from Pennsylvania are not uniform as to the success of this 
variety; while an account from York County refers to the oats as 
later than common varieties, although treated in like manner, a 
statement comes from Northumberland that this variety is very sue- ^ 
cessful ; the straw as long as rye and the yield of grain unusually 
large." Very favorable accounts have been received concerning experi- 
ments made in Columbia County. A correspondent in Campbell County, 
Virginia, states: ''I cannot say too much in praise of the Potato oats. 
Two quarts yielded 2^ bushels of the finest grain I ever saw, not- 
withstanding a very unpropitious season.'^ North Carolina^ Orange: 
" Heads light and chaffy; do not seem to be adapted to this climate and 
soil.'' South Carolina^ Clarendon : Planted in March, the ground hav- 
ing been well prepared ; came up well, but were at least twelve days 
later in maturing than the common varieties ; yield good. Tennessee^ 
Macon : Yield good in quantity but poor in quality, and later than other 
oats sown at the same time. Texas y Fort Bend : " The Potato oats sent 
me last spring were sown on light, sandy land; harvested the last week 
in June ; yield heavy ; no sign of rust or other defect." From Mahon- 
ing, Ohio, a report of an experiment favorable to these oats has been 
received. A farmer in G-rundy County, Illinois, gives an account of a 
favorable yield, the stalks growing from 6 to 8 inches taller than the 
Norway oats sown the same day. Wisconsin^ Dodge : From five to ten 
days later than the common oats, but the yield good and quality supe- 
rior. In Minnesota this variety seems to have failed by reason of rust. 
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In Phelps, Missouri, the Potato oats did not equal the Excelsior, planted 
on the same soil. A Boone County correspondent says : 

The Potato oats were planted in fine soil, with mnch ca.Te, in one corner of a. fifty- 
acre field of Black oats, a space being left between the two yarietiea to prevent mix- 
ture. The season was unfavorable for oats, yet there was a medium crop of both 
varieties ; the Black, however, were much tlie'bettcr. When the field was harvested, 
ten acres of the Black, next to and together with the Potato, were left standing for 
one hundred head of Berkshire hogs. I left the Potato oats because I did not think 
them as good as the Black, which I have raised for many years with great success. The 
hogs consumed the whole ten acres of Black oats before touching the Potato. 

An importation of Fellow oats was made from Scotland, and first dis- 
tributed in time for the planting- season of 1873. The distribution was 
continued during the jjresent year, with results as below. 

Maine, Knox: The early Fellow and White Schonen oats yielded 
about equally — about a bushel from one quart of seed. They appeared 
to grow more vigorously than the commonly known varieties, attaining 
a greater height by about 10 inches ; no tendency to lodge ; heads heavy 
and kernels well filled ; very much superior to the ordinary varieties. 
Vermont, Addison : Yield about 40 bushels per acre. A favorable report 
also from Washington County. Connecticut, New Haven : Sown on 
heavy, gravelly soil, yielded better than other varieties grown along- 
side them; on sandy soil, 3 quarts returned 3if bushels, weighing 36 
pounds per bushel. Very successful in Wyoming, Pennsylvania. JDela- 
tvare, New Castle : Yielded at the rate of 48 bushels per acre, while the 
Delaware oats yielded 37 on the same soil. The season was not favor- 
able for the growth of oats. Maryland, Cecil: Grew taller, yielded 
better, and weighed heavier than common varieties. Washington : A 
valuable variety. As many as twelve heads from a single grain were 
noticed. Ohio, Darke: A correspondent says this variety was sown 
thinly on a small patch of clay land; came up well and grew finely; til- 
lered very finely; blades larger than those of common oats; straw 
strong, standing up well when common oats had fallen by reason of 
winds ; ripened in August, one week later than common varieties sown 
at the same time. Ottawa : Sown in April, and grew to a height of 3 
feet ; are hardly as early as Black oats. Accounts from three counties 
in Illinois give favorable results ; in Hancock, earlier and better than 
^ny other variety, as reported by one correspondent ; TVhite Schonen, 
sown on black loam, yielded about CO bushels per acre, Micliigan, Hills- 
dale : Four quarts sown on sandy, gravelly soil, ripened early ; yield, 
15 bushels of excellent quality. ^Yiscons^n, Waupaca: Eegarded as 
superior to W^hite Schonen; 2 quarts sown on one-eighth of an acre 
produced 3 bushels of fine oats, or at the rate of 54 bushels per acre, 
sandy soil, without extra cultivation. Door : Sown April 21, harvested 
September 1 ; straw short and coarse ; grain handsome ; yield not above 
the average. Potato oats' sown and harvested on the same dates as 
above ; straw medium in height ; grain plump and handsome ; average 
yield a little better than common oats. The Schonen oats averaged over 
5 J feet in height; grain of best quality; yield, forty-eight-fold. Iowa, 
Floyd : " Splendid oats ; 4 quarts, sown April 15 on prairie-sod, yielded 
more than 2 bushels." Another report from same county gives the 
weight of this grain per bushel at 42J pounds. Missouri, Bollinger : Fel- 
low, Schonen, and Somerset sown at the sam© time, and the first-named 
considered the hardiest. Yield in Nemaha County, Kansas, thirty-fold. 

Experiments made with Somerset oats, a variety imported from Eng- 
land, have been very favorably reported from Maryland, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Kansas; they seem, however, not to have succeeded so well in 
Alabama and Texas. 
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RUNNEE'S WHITE CORN. 

On account of the high rex)utation of this corn in Missouri, where it has 
been cultivated for some years, the Department determined on a trial of 
it in other parts of the country to which it seemed adapted. A farmer 
of Benton, Missouri, says : 

I have raised this corn about five years, having first obtained a few kernels of it from 
Warren County, Kentucky, where it was noted for its superiority. I have had extra- 
ordinary success, and so also have others in this section of Missouri. The demand for 
seed far exceeds the sujjply. I have found it more satisfactory than other kinds. It is 
of a purer white, yields more per acre, and makes better bread. I raise two aud three 
stalks in the hill, but it rarely yields more than one ear to the stalk. I have raised 
on an average 85 bushels per acre. It produces well on prairie, and on rich bottom- 
land yields enormously. Am of the opinion that one ear of this corn is heavier than 
two of most other kinds. 

Another gentleman of the same county, who has been cultivating 
corn for fifty-one years, and has raised three successive crops of the 
Runner, says : " It is freer from impurities of every kind than any corn 
I have raised. The ears are heavier than two of other kinds. It gen- 
erally produces one ear to the stalk, and from two to four stalks in a hill. 
Jn yield it far excels any other kind." Other farmers in the same vicin- 
ity corroborate these statements. Mr. James B. Colgrove, a practical 
miller, of Lincoln, in the same State, from whom a supply of this corn 
was purchased by the Department, says : 

Of its production, yield, and remarkable purity you know. There is only one verdict 
among reliable planters. True, there are some who condemn. Of this class you can 
judge. They come to mill with old ragged sacks, with cobs and hay stuck in the 
holes, shiftless characters, who plow shallow and cultivate poorly, then condemn the 
variety which does not yield a large return. Probably fifty well-to-do, thrifty farmers 
have assured me during the fall (1873) that they never saw as good corn, as good yields, 
nor any that stood the drought as weU. 

This gentleman, who has devoted much attention to corn-cultivation, 
says also, concerning this variety, that there are certain isothermal lines 
beyond which, even for experimental purposes, it would hardly be vjorth 
while to expect favorable results. He thinks tbkt a line across the con- 
tinent dividing the State of Maryland on about the thirty-ninth parallel;, 
thence southwest, so as to cut out the mountains of West Virginia ; 
thence through Southern Ohio, and striking the eastern boundary of 
Indiana on the fortieth parallel ; thence to the northern boundary of 
Missouri; thence west and embracing nearly or quite all of Kansas, 
would be a safe division of the country best adapted to its cultivation. 
In most of the Southern States, and especially where the soil, in addi- 
tion to its fertility, is a sandy loam, he would look for satisfactory results. 

The Department distribution in time for the planting-season of 1874 
was not large, and the reported experiments have been few. The tests 
of next year will undoubtedly be more numerous as well as more satis- 
factory, and will, perhaps, go far toward settling the question of adapt- 
ability in many of the States. One thing, however, is very evident, that 
the results attained in Missouri may only bo equaled by the most care- 
ful cultivation. And when experimenters report, it is to be hoped that 
they will not fail to be particular in giving the details of cultivation. A 
mere statement that a variety succeeded or failed is really worthless. 
The questions are : What were the conditions of planting and growth? 
and what methods of cultivation resulted in success or failure Some of 
the experiments reported from the first distribution are here given : 

Alabama^ Dallas : Planted on sandy loam, does well, but not con- 
sidered suitable for a field-crop. Florida, Suwanee : Fully three weeks 
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earlier tlian common corn; excellent, and produces well. Madison: 
Sown late in spring, on land planted in rye Ibr pasture ; had two plow- 
ings. Planted common corn at same time on same laud. Runner's had 
small stalk, but heavy ear, so heavy that the corn fell badly. The 
common had not silked " while the former was in roasting-ear, but the 
common had fine large stalk with fine ears. Eunner's would answer 
well for an early crop for meal-corn, and to supply fresh corn'to stock 
instead of the old. Louisiana, East Baton Kouge: Has yielded im- 
mensely; ears large and very fine. Texas, Kendall: Three experiments 
are very flattering to this variety, especially with regard to its early ripen- 
ing. Williamson : Three weeks earlier than the common corn, and only 
one week behind Stowell's Evergreen. The following report of experi- 
ments with two varieties of corn is made by a correspondent of Bexar 
County : 



Kind of seed. 



QnalitycfsouJTime^rain- 



Time of 
frost. 



Manner and time 
of cultivation. 



When 
planted. 



When 
ripe. 



Yield per 
acre. 



Yellow field- 
corn. 



Black bottom- 
land. 



Gray sandy sur- 
face, yellow 
clay snbsoil. 



May 10. 12, 28, 
25, 30, 31, 
light; June 
16, heavy ; 
Jane 23, 24, 
light; July 

2, heavy ; 

3, light; 11, 
me d i n m ; 
16, 19, light. 



Apr. 10,11 



Runner's white 



Black sandy... 

Black bottom- 
land. 

Graysandysnr- 
face, yellow 
clay subsoil. 



Apr. 10,11 

Aprao.ll 
Apr. 10,11 

Apr. 10,11 



April 30 and May 
23, with one- 
horso plow. 



April 25, with 
sweep; May 18, 
with plow and 
oxen. 

May 9, with two- 
horse plow. 

April 30 and May 
23, with one- 
horse plow. 

April 25, with 
sweep; May 18, 
with plow and 
oxen. 



Mar. 31 



Aug. 1 



26 bushels. 



Apr. 2 

Mar. 30 
Mar. 31 

Apr. 2 



Aug. 1 

July20 
Aug.l2 

Aug.20 



34 bushels. 



About 25 

bushels. 
16 bushels. 



20 busliels. 



A correspondent in Bledsoe County, Tennessee, planted yellow fieM- 
corn and Runner's at the same time. The former yielded well, and rip- 
ened in three and a half months. He states that the latter ripened 
about three weeks later, and adds : But is the best corn I ever saw, al- 
though planted on poor mountain land, which had never been manured, 
and had been in cultivation for thirty years." In Utah this corn made 
the finest growth of any during the season, withstanding the hot winds. 
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This question has been much discussed in the Eastern States, and 
answered variously in accordance with the views of those canvassing 
it. It has been put to our correspondents, who have answered it al- 
most unanimously in the affirmative, as to systematic and enterprising 
operations — otherwise the average success being moderate, yet suffi- 
ciently liberal f or the half-hearted and feeble effort put forth. Before 
presenting the views of several progressive farmers, fortified by facts 
illustrating well the difficulties and the possibilities of New England 
agriculture, a few suggestive statistics will be presented. 
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The farm lands of New England include 19,569,863 acres, of wliicli 
61 per cent, are improved, 31 in Vv'oodland, and 8 in unimproved or 
waste area^. The details are : 





Improved. 


Unimproved. 
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States. 


Acres. 


ntage o: 
acreage 


Woodland 
acres. 


utage 0 
acreage. 


Other nn- 
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O —1 
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^1 
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2, 917, 793 


49.9 


2, 224, 740 


38.1 


695, 525 


11.9 




2, 334. 487 


64.7 


1,047, 090 


29. 


224,417 


C.2 




3, 073, 257 


67.8 


1, 386, 934 


.30!6 


G8, 613 


1.5 




3,736,221 


6.3.5 


706,714 


25.8 


287, 348 


10.5 




289, 030 


57.5 


169, 399 


33.7 


43, 879 


8.7 




1,646,752 


09.6 


577, 333 


24.4 


140, 331 


5.9 




= 11, 997, 540 


61.3 


0,112,210 


31.2 


1, 460, 113 


7.4 



Only seven States have a larger proportion of improved land — Illi- 
nois, 74.6 per cent.; ]^[ew York, 70.4; Ohio, 66.6; Delaware, 66.3; New 
Jersey, 66.1; Maryland, 64.5 ; Pennsylvania, 63.9. 

Lands are low in price, averaging $29.90 per acre; lower than in set- 
tled Western States, viz: Ohio, $48.56; Michigan, $39.74; Illinois, 
$35.56; Indiana, $35.03; much lower than in five other States, viz : 
Kew Jersey, $86.14 ; Pennsylvania^ $57.98 ; New York, $57.35 ; Dela- 
ware, $44.39; Maryland, $37.75. With unexampled market facilities, 
this small capital in land would be cheap for a bed of sand as a matrix 
for the development of plants, by means of added fertilization. A total 
capital of $100 per acre, or $6 per acre rental per annum, would not indi- 
cate very high farming, and yet it would admit of adding $1,371,000,000 
for stocking and improving New England farms to the $585,000,000, the 
present value of the farm-lands. 

Though the tilled area is comparatively small, and the breadth in 
cereals still less, the rate of production in New England will bear com- 
p^ison with that of any other section. The average annual yield of 
corn for the past ten years is greater than in the Western States ; Ver- 
mont surpasses Ohio, and only two of the six States fall behind Illinois 
In wheat a larger yieM is obtained than in any of the other divisions 
of our country ; and the same is true of potatoes and tobacco. Look 
on this picture of average yield for ten years : 





Corn. 


Whe.1t. 


Rye. 


Oats. 


Potatoes. 




99.6 


1.3. 1 


• 

16.4 


25.9 


122 


34.9 


15. 


16.7 


31.6 


112 


36.7 


17. 


16.2 


34.9 


141 




34.2 


16.8 


10.3 


29.4 


111 


Rhode Inland, bushels 


27.3 


16.3 


16.8 


31.6 


93 




31.1 


17.3 


14.2 


32.9 


100 


And on this : 




30.6 


14.8 


14.7 


32.4 


100 




35.1 


13.1 


13.6 


31. 


91 


£2.5 


7.6 


9.5 


17.5 


71 




30. 


11.9 


16. 


30.6 


74 




35. 


13.1 


18.4 


35.8 


97 




33.8 


15.4 


20. 


33. 1 


96 
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!Now compare the prices of these products in December, 1874:, in the 
same States, and note the advantage of ISTew England in that regard : 





Corn. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Oata. 


Potatoes. 




$1 13 


$1 54 


$1 


19 


$0 67 

65 


$0 51 




1 ]2 


1 r.5 


1 


20 


59 




1 10 


1 43 


1 


06 


57 


43 




1 10 


1 45 


1 


11 


67 


C<) 




1 ]8 




1 


16 


73 


e5 




1 17 


1 45 


1 


21 


72 


73 




93 


1 26 




!J2 


57 


57 




76 


1 21 




90 


59 


79 




68 


1 06 


1 


05 


57 


97 




56 


86 




71 


45 


83 




43 


65 




63 


38 


50 




74 


83 




69 


47 


85 



These figures show a fair return for agricultural labor. Taking the 
whole number of persons in the United States engaged in agriculture 
in 1870, as reported by the census, and the aggregate return of value of 
the annual products of agricultural labor, it is found that the average is 
$413 to each man. Kow very many of the agriculturists of New Eng- 
land work in winter at shoemaking and other mechanical labor, having 
only a v6ry short summer for farming, and yet the average return per 
man is $490, $77 more than the general average, without counting the 
proceeds of other labor. Making such a calculation for all these States, 
the result would be as follows : 





Value 


No. of 


Earnings 




of products. 

• 


agriculturists. 


per capita. 




$33,470,044 


82,011 


§408 




22, 473, 547 


46, 573 


482 




34 647,027 


57, 983 


597 




32 192,378 


72,810 


442 




4,7CJ,1G3 


11,780 


404 




26,482, 150 


43, 653 


606 




154, 026, 309 


314, 810 


490 



The Middle States having good markets also, and a longer term of labor, 
exclusively agricultural, during the year, average $686 ; the States of 
the Ohio Basin, with a fertile soil, yielding only $498; and the Southern 
States average but $267. Keed the eastern farmer despond 

After giving an interior view of the agricultural economy of this sec- 
tion, with the aid of original facts from reliable sources, a summary of 
practical conclusions will be presented. 

FABmNa IN NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 

Maine, — Mr. H. G. O. Smith, a farmer in York County, states that he 
knows of cases of successful farming in that region, but acknowledges 
the existence of a listless and despondent spirit in agricultural circles. 
He thus illustrates the situation, and distinguishes between real and 
pseudo farmers : 

Webster says a farmer is *'one who cultivates a farm but usage includes others than 
cultivators. For example, we have grocery- farmers, who spend their time discussing bettoi 
methods. Road-farmers sow their seed bj the wayside, and the fowls devour it. Mixed farm- 
ers do a little skimming and much bragging in addition to their regular business. Fast- 
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horse farmers run our agricultural societies, seed in October, landlords gathering the har- 
vest. All these classes fail to make farming pay, and should be counted out. 

Least known, but not least in numbers or importance, are working farmers. They furnish 
bread and meat, pay the taxes, and live comfortably, unless, likelssachar of old, they volunta- 
rily crouch down between the social and political burdens of the day. Farming does not yield 
as much income as mechanical or mercH,ntile pursuits, yet farmers, being more economical, 
lay up the most, seldom compromising with creditors. I suppose three-fourths of the regular 
farmers in York County to be substantially free from debt, while one-fourth, at least, have 
money at interest. I estimate the average income at 3 per cent, on the capital invested, and $20 
per month for the man's labor, after deducting farm expenses. The remuneration is sufficient 
to support a familj' comfortably, provided they live from the farm instead of the store ; but not 
sufficient to permit leisure or luxuries. Lack of these, the concentration of educational ai^d 
religious privileges in the villages, fancied loss of social equality, heavy taxes, and, most of 
all, abandonment of the homestead by children, combine to weaken the courage of New 
England farmers. 

Mr. Eobie Whitney, of Sebago Lake, Cumberland County, gives as 
the opinion of a majority of the farmers of his county, that " farm- 
ing is not a paying occupation at the present time." He says that 
it was undoubtedly remunerative during the war, when currency was 
inflated, produce in demand, and prices high, but now that prices have 
fallen, Government bonds exempted from taxation, and capital in rail- 
way and other securities secreted so extensively to evade taxation, the 
burden falls with crushing force upon the farmers ; and the men of cap- 
ital, energy, and skill, who should lead the van of enterprising cultiva- 
tors, leave the ranks, hide their money, or invest it in other enterprises 
less heavily taxed or more remunerative. With faith in the capabilities 
of agriculture in Maine, and a recognition of certain advantages over 
the West, he still thinks the present time unfavorable for buying farms 
on credit and paying for them out of the profits of their culture. He 
supposes the purchase of a stocked farm by a young man at $3,000, 
with interest at 8 per cent., or $240, cost of clothing and other outside 
necessities, $365 ; annual depreciation of property $100 ; unjust taxes, 
$50 ; a total of $755 to pay annually before a dollar of the principal can 
be discharged. He thinks the prospect of clearing the farm a poor one, 
and desires the exemption of mortgaged farms from taxation. He gives 
the following example of the more prosperous class of farmers, Mr. 
Charles Johnson, of Gorham, whose work is done by himself and a son 
sixteen years of age : 

My farm consists of about 135 acres of improved land, divided into about 55 acres of 
grass and tillage, and 60 of pasture. I cut about 55 tons of hay ; keep 8 cows, using 2^ 
tons of hay each to winter them, 20 tons ; one pair of oxen, 5 tons ; two horses, kept the 
whole year, 6 tons ; four young cattle, 4 tons ; ]2 sheep, 3 tons. Total 38 tons. 



This leaves a surplus of 17 tons, worth, in the barn, $14 per ton $238 00 

3 acres sweet corn, 8,300 cans, at 4^ cents 373 50 

Milk from eight cows 600 00 

Profit on oxen 50 00 

Growth of young cattle, estimated at 30 00 

Profit of 12 sheep 84 00 

100 bushels of potatoes 50 00 



Total 1,425 50 



The land on which I raised my com was clay loam ; one acre was ground newly-broken, on 
which I put about eight cords of barn'yard manure, and spread and worked it well with 
plow and harrow, also 400 pounds of phosphate to the acre. The other two acres were 
planted to potatoes the vear before, manure applied in the fall, and plowed in very shoal : 
applied 400 pounds of pnosphate to the acre. The expenses of meal for the stock, phos- 
phate, carriages, harnesses, fencing material, repairs on buildings and all other incidental 
expenses, are to come out of the above amount. I did my v.^ork v/ith iny son, sixteen years 
old. This statement is for the year 1873. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, of East Corinth, Penobscot, says farming has 
always paid, if properly conducted, and will pay even if done in a shift- 
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less and half-hearted way, for such a farmer could not get a living in 
any other business. Half of the cultivators of his county do not farm 
well, for want of energy, skill, and a proper knowledge of tillage. He 
thinks the remuneration as certain as in any part of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. He cannot give an example in complete detail, 
as he does not know of a farmer who has kept an account of yearly ex- 
penditure and income. 

Mr. O. W. True, of Farmington, Franklin, deems the results of agri- 
culture as much dependent upon energy, skill, and the use of necessary 
capital, as any other business, and thai with these requisites it brings 
prosperity. One of his neighbors said, as his testimony on the subject: 
have six farms. Everything is done by hire on them, and with as 
equal skill a:s I can command. One pays 10 per cent. ; the other five 3 
to 5 j:)er cent.," showing, as he thought, that much depends npon the 
farm and its situation. 

Mr. James W. Ambrose, of Sherman Mills, Aroostook, the very " jump- 
in g-ofi' place" of the Sunrise State, and highest latitude of the eastern 
portion of the United States, affirms the signal success of farmers there 
who conduct their business with energy and system. He writes as fol- 
lows: 

The ill success of many so-called farmers of New England, owes its origin to a lack of 
careful study of the business engaged in, and consequent lack of intelligent or well-directed 
efforts. While many of us occupy the first rank of intelligence in state or national affairs, 
many of us need "posting up" in relation to our own business. We have in Maine about 
seventy thousand farmers and one agricultural paper, while -we support at least twenty 
political papers, besides all the other literary publications of the State. 

I will relate example of successful farming which came under my own observation. 
A man, about thirty-five years of age, moved into this county fourteen years ago with eight 
in his family to provide for. His capital consisted of about $33 in cash and an old horse 
worth about $25. Ho purchased wild land of the State at 50 cents per acre, payable in 
labor on the highway. He felled his trees, piled his logs by hand (having exchanged his 
horse for a cow,) and raised his crop for the first few years entirely on burnt land. He 
practiced mixed husbandry, his wheat and vegetables being consumed at home, while his 
oats were sold to lumbermen. By the time he had grass to cut he had managed to procure 
a little stock to consume his hay, and has continued to consume his hay on the farm. His 
farm is well stocked with horned cattle and sheep. He has erected buildings at an expense 
of more than $2,000, is nearly free from debt, and is what we call an *' independent farmer." 
A great many other instances of successful farming in Aroostook County might be enumer- 
ated. 

New Hampshire. — The secretary of the New Hampshire Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. J. O. Adams, sent to towns, in obedience to legislative 
requirement, a statistical circular, involving the question of the profits 
of farming, that of the comparative tendency to emigration, and other 
practical inquiries, answers to which are published in his last annual 
report. Not all of the towns made returns, and some of the returns 
were silent or indefinite as to the profit of farming enterprise ; but a 
classification of one hundred and forty-one such answers presents a list 
of fifty-five towns in which none of the farmers are making money,'' and 
one of fifty-three in which a few only are making headway in accumu- 
lation. Four counties are represented by one prosperous farmer in each ; 
others by " one or two," ^' occasionally one,'' or one in a hundred 5" 
seven give percentages of money-makers ranging from 1 to 25 • one re- 
ports one-third, another one-half, a third more than half," and still 
another a bare majority while in others a majority are saving a 
little," " farming pays," " some stock-farmers" are prospering. This 
gives a fair idea of the report, and probably an estimate lower than 
the real proportion of farmers that save money in the several coun- 
ties, because the reports are evidently, in some instances, tinted with 
the bright hopefulness or tinged with the despondency of the reporters. 
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New Durham illustrates well the prevalent combination of agriculture 
with other industries, having seventy-five who are both farmers and 
shoemakers, and only thirty who are farmers solely ; and in Atkinson, 
these classes are respectively thirty and fifty-five. In Oandia few farm- 
ers are prospering, because, among other reasons, they " neglect their 
farms, and do not devote the time and money to them that they would 
to other business." At the same time tbc reporter acknowledges that 
farm-buildings are better than in former days, that such conveniences 
as sewing-machines in the house, and mowing-machines out of doors are 
common, and that there is more money at interest and less economy 
than formerly. In Hampton Falls, where farmers are said to be merely 
" supporting their families," it is said that they " do not work all the 
time,'^ and that farming, for the time and labor bestowed npon it, 
probably pays better than any other business conducted in a similar 
manner.'' The high price of labor is very generally deemed an obstacle 
to profitable farming, but in Kensington it is acknowledged that "those 
farmers in town who have had plenty of help in the house and out of 
doors, are about the only ones who have made any money by farming 
in the last few years." No farmers are making money in Sandown, for 
the reason that " their lands are worn out, or grown over with wood and 
bushes." In EoUinsford none are growing poor by farming, and nearly 
all are increasing their means, their cash products being garden- vegeta- 
bles, milk, fruit, and hay. The money makers in Centre Harbor are 
stock-growers. The town clerk of Freedom is free to say, and sorry to 
say it, that no one in town is living solely from the farm, and that "there 
seems to be a lack of energy and enterprise." One farm in Tamworth 
is earning a profit without deterioration in growing white beans for mar- 
ket. In Dunbarton the best farmers agree that none are " making 
money solely by farming and at the same time keeping up the value ot 
their farms and supporting their families." They may not know an equal- 
ly indisputable fact, that scarcely one in a hundred of the laboring men 
of the world can do more than, support their families ; and certainly not 
half of them can give their families as good a support as that enjoyed 
by ,D unbar ton farmers. 

Kear the cities a spirit of enterprise is caught from the prevailing 
activity. Market facilities are improved more wisely. In Manchester 
" Many of the small farms pay better than the business of mechanics." 
In Glaremont, farmers " are saving more money than the average of 
mechanics and men engaged in mercantile pursuits who have an equal 
amount invested in their business and houses." The estimate of interest 
on farm-capital in Eochester and Eollingsford is 6 per cent. Un- 
fortunately there is no return from Concord, jfiTashua, Portsmouth, or 
Dover, where similar facts might be supposed to exist. In Bedford, 
near Manchester, 6 per cent, is realized, largely from milk, of which 
$85,000 worth annually is sold, and young people stay iat home 
generally, because they can make farming pay." 

In nearly all these reports the continued exodus of farmers' sons is 
affirmed. In more than half specific estimates are made of the propor- 
tion emigrating. It amounts to nearly six-tenths, and it would probably 
be safe to say that more than half of the boys of the farms of New Hamp- 
shire leave their paternal acres. As might be expected, where the profit 
is largest the migration is least. It is said that "farming pays in Hollis." 
Sequence : " Boys stand by the old homestead better than in neighbor- 
ing towns." This town is near Nashua, a manufacturing city; and 
Hudson on the other side, yields " 5 or 6 per cent., and fewer boys leave 
the farm than in many other towns." In Farmington "no farmers are 
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making mouey aud yupportiug their iamilies ; consequently all leave 
town wLo know enough.'' 
The return of estimated percentage of profit or real rental value of 
1 farms is an exceedingly gloomy exhibit, in most cases making the profit 
I nothing, and in a score or more of towns where profits were definitely 
estimated the average is about 3 per cent. In the whole State, on the 
basis of these returns, the average could not be 2 per cent. — indeed it 
could scarcely be more than 1. Very little reliance should be placed 
upon them, the universal idea being that one hundred days' labor in the 
fields, and two hundred or more in warming and feeding inmates of the 
house aud baru, should support and clothe and school a family, with 
advaucecP views of necessary comforts and admissible luxuries, and the 
surplus, if any, after deducting an additional sum to represent the profits 
of labor J should be credited as x)rofits of capitaL It is asking too much 
for the real i^roductive labor done, the half a dozen or half a score of 
acres actually tilled, especially if a systematic starving of these acres is 
practiced. 

Examine, for example, the labor-account and the list of products of 
that labor in the Dunbarton report : 

Average income. — One hundred bushels corn, one hundred and fifty bushels potatoes, 
$190 ; 25 bushels of wheat, 75 bushels of oats. $95 ; growth of stock, $150 ; income of five 
cows, $200; pork sold, |30. The j^rowth of wood on this farm is small, say $50 ; inprove- 
ments, $50 ; fruit, $100 ; income ot kitchen-garden, $15. To this might be added 20 cords 

1 of wood, for iiro, worth on the stump |20 ; making a sum total of $900. To this amount 
may be added house-rent, which I think should be reckoned in favor of the farm. 

I kxpcnditiires. — Labor of man and wife, $500, (a low estimate ;) first-class hired man, 
$25 per month ; board in addition, $12, amounting to $37 per month, or $444 per year ; 
taxes, which are lower in this town than in most towns, |l00 ; blacksmith's bills, S25 ; 
wear and tear of tools, carts, carriages, harnesses, &c., $50 ; fertilizers, seeds, and grain, $50 ; 
annual repair of buildings, $50 ; to this should be added the help of two boys belonging to 
the family, with some extra help by the day, &c., also the help of two girls in the house, 
who take theplacc of a girl hired,the whole being reckoned low at ^200 ; thus making the whole 
amount of the really necessary expenses of the farm $1,419, leaving a balance against the 
farm of $519. The question then comes, how does this farmer live'? Well, how does he? 
Five hundred and nineteen dollars against him in the management of the farm, to which 
maybe added the interest of a $6,000 establishment, including farm, tools, carriages, stock, 
&c.,$360 more, amounting to $879. Then there are the necessary expenses of the family, 
such as clothing, books and papers, schooling, groceries, and many other things, swelling 
the amount, perhaps, to the round sum of$l,500. To live, in the first place, the man and wife 
must cross out their salaries of $500 ; that of the children must also be erased, making $700, 
save a few dollars paid for extra help by the day and otherwise. Then the interest on the es 
tate must not be reckoned — $360 more, and we have $1,060. The board of the hired man is 
also reckoned out, $144 more, giving a sum total of $1,204. There is still a deficiency 
which must be made up in various ways, of nearly $300: sometimes, by taking a few 
boarders in the summer, or by cutting and selling a little extra wood and timber, or more 
often, at the neglect of the educational interests of the family, or in the necessary rest or 
clothing of the housewife, or it may be sometimes by a little outside speculation. 

Here are three acres in corn, three in oats, one and a half in potatoes, 
about the same in wheat, or nine acres in cultivation, with the care of 
five cows ; and two men and two boys, with the wife and two girls, as- 
signed to do the work, and §1,144 placed to their credit in payment for 
this work. One black man in the South would be required to care for 
twice as many acres, and a white one in the West three times as many.* 
This looks too much like playing at farming, and, perhaps, supposes the 
training of a Black Hawk trotter in summer, and a carnival of sleigh- 
riding in the long winter. It is diluting labor too much for profitable 
results. 



*In California, on the Dr. Glenn farm, 36,000 acres of wheat have been seeded for the 
harvest of 1875, with 1,000 mules and 300 men— one man to 120 acres and one mule to 36 
acres. Five months can be employed in seeding if rains come early to soften the soil. 

13 A 
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The amount of false logic in these returns is fearfuL Kote the fol- 
lowing: ^'If a young man should start in farming at twenty-one with 
$2,000, after ten years of hard labor he might have added to it $1,000. 
Should he invest it at 8 per cent, and allow it to accumulate, by the 
time he was fifty -three years old he w^ould be worth $32,000. Farmers 
could not make money like that.'' Of one hundred mechanics with in- 
comes from labor of $600 each, and from $2,000 invested of $160 each, 
how many v/ould save the interest and be worth $32,000 at fifty-three 
years of age? Probably not ten. The fact is, not one in ten, either 
farmers or mechanics, fail to expend nearly their whole income, year 
by year, through life, whether the income be large or small. In the 
case named above, of the young farmer, at the rate of increase acknowl- 
edged not only as probable, but given as an average, he would be worth 
about $15,000 at seventy, which is a far greater sum than the average 
mechanic of that age can boast of possessing. 

If profits are in so many cases unsatisfactory, the evidence of these 
returns, as a whole and in detail, points to the fact that too little labor 
is employed, too little capital used, the land kept on half rations, and 
the gross cash returns for land and labor little more than half what 
they should be. 

The skinning process is almost everywhere in vogue. All sorts of 
excuses are made for it. Their fathers did it. Labor costs too much 
for good cultivation. Taxation is a discouraging disability and expense. 
United States bonds are exempt, and farms are not. Perhaps it would 
have been better if their interest had been made 7 per cent., subject to 
taxation. Because patriotic men risked their money in perilous days in 
loaning to the Government, and obtained immunity from taxation as a 
portion of the interest, unpatriotic farmers who refused thus to risk their 
saving^ become discouraged and determine to skin their farms, sell 
their wood and timber, reduce their productiveness by converting their 
fertility into cash crops without any elfort at recuperation, " get what 
money they can out of them, and let them go to the highest bidder, and 
store away the money, and hide it from taxation." Thus would they ''cut 
off their noses to spite their faces." Is this legitimate farming'? Such 
feeling in Deering takes this form : ''So long as every dollar of 'money 
which can be gleaned from the robbery of our farms and carried to the 
banks and by banks to build cities and railroads in the far West, and all 
the burdens of public taxes fall upon those who cultivate the soil, just 
so long will the occupation of the farmer here in Kew Hampshire be at 
a discount." This accumulation by skinning is an ultimate increase of 
poverty. Lyndeborough understands this: "The reason so little 
money is made is the want of more capital." Because fertilitj^ is de- 
creased and cash for labor-saving implements is lacking, one hundred 
dollars' worth of labor secured a return of $80, when the income should 
be $150. What per cent, is made on such an investment ? 

Isow, let us turn from these melancholy views to those more cheerful; 
original letters on this subject, with bits of suggestive personal expe- 
rience, showing that shrewd and energetic farmers do make money from 
tbe granitic soil of New Hampshire. The following extract is from Mr. 
Levi Bartlett, of W^arner: 

There are so many contingencies co^inected with the carrying on of farming, manufact- 
nring, mercantile, and commercial pursuits, that, of the individuals engaged in any of the 
ahove-named enterprises, some will succeed, while othois will as surely fail. But absolute 
failures among the farmers of New England in proportion to the numbers engaged in agri- 
culture, are vastly less in proportion to those engaged in other pursuits. Great changes 
havo taJien place in the last half-century. During that period great numbers of what were 
onco considered good farms in this and other towns in this county have been given up as 
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farms, the families dispeiiied, the bniklings removed, iricst of tlio iaii'Ks turned out to 
grazing, and large portions of the old fields are making a forest-growth. There are various 
reasons, too numerous to mention, why things are so, but such are tlie facts, resulting in a 
decreasing population in all the long-settled towns in this section, unless large manufacturing 
establishments h^ve been introduced into those towns. In such towns they retain most of 
their native population, and largely increase it from outsiders, who have a strong desire fco 
seek employment in manufacturing villages and cities, rendering farm-labor scarce and high- 
priced. 

But. on the other hand, there are in all these towns numerous enterprising, go-ahead farmers, 
who have naturally good farms, and manage their a^airs with energy and skill, that '* do 
make farming— legitimate farming — pay." Their tasteful, well finished and furnished 
houses, costly barns, horses and carriages, herds and flocks, freeness from debt, money in- 
vested in banks or railroad-stock, or depoidts in savings-banks, are proof positive that this 
class of New England farmers make farming pay, and such are found in large numbers in 
all our towns. Most of this class pursue what is termed " miaed husbandry," though many 
make wool-growing a specialty. Some others, where favorably located, make the sale of 
hay an object, and this they accomplish without decreasing the fertility of their farms. 

Mr. J. r. Dodge, of Nashua, K II., averages a product of about $400; 
per annum from two acres, a little more than lialf of wbich is cultivated 
I in common garden-vegetables, and the remainder, a steep hill-side, util- 
ized as an apple-orchard. He makes the following statement, showing 
I receipts of $130 from less than one-fourth of an acre and a few days' 
\ work, and a net profit, after allowing for interest on $1,000 per acre, at 
the rate of $36G per acre : 

The soil is a fine sandy loam, light, warm, and deep, cultivatedabout forty years in suc- 
cession, replenished annually with about four cords stable-manure to the aero. May 27, 
]873, I planted about thirty-six square rods in Boston marrow squashes. The manure was 
spread and plowed in, plowing ten inches deep ; hills seven or eight feet apart, and but two 
or three plants left in a hill after danger from bugs was past ; used in each hill two shovelfuls 
well-prepared night-soil, mixing well with the soil, and making broad, deep hills. Both the 
striped andblack bugs were plenty. The striped were kept off pretty effectually by sprink- 
ling dust from beside the hills on the young vines while the dew was on. The black ones, 
or "pumpkin-bugs," were trapped and dispatched by placinij a shingle close to the vines 
in each hill, on the under side of which the stupid fellows were sure to be found early in the 
morning, or later, if the weather was cool or cloudy, ready for the application of another 
shingle carried in the hand. The first of the crop was gathered August 12, the last about 
the 1st of October. Much of the cultivation was done with a wheel-boe. 

Receipts » 



Sales of squashes, at about J)2.50 per hundred weight $120 43 

Beans, corn, cabbage, tomatoes, and mustard 9 68 



Total 130 n 

Expenditures. 

Interest on land, at rate of {&1,000 per acre $il3 50 

Stable-manure and night-soil 12 00 

Plowing, hauling, and spreading manure 3 75 

Seed, |1.18; bean-poles, 20 cents , 138 

Labor, at $2 per day 15 40 

Carting squashes 1 75 

r- 47 78 



Net proceeds .' 82 33 



Mr. O. A. J. Vaughn, of Laconia, who has enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for knowing the financial standing of farmers in his region, makes some 
suggestiv^o statements, showing incroase in individual wealth of the most 
substantial character, even with due allowance for some inflation of 
values : 

I look upon the assertion that " farming does not pay" as a ser/seless cry. There is 
no doubt whatever but that a farmer in New Hampshire, with the same labor that is be- 
stowed on a farm in the Western States, can make more money than his western competitor. 
It requires about four times as much 'product West to realize a dollar as it does in this State 
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and tlie same labor there will not produce four times as much. There never was a time in 
the history of Ihis State when farming paid better than during the last ten or twelve years. 
Farmers in that time, w^ho have worked as their fathers worked on the same farms, or others 
just as good, have made more money than their fathers or grandfathers ever did or ever 
hoped to. Every kind of product has found a read^^ sale at home at the highest price. Those 
who have not sown have not reaped, or, in other words, those who have not labored have not 
grown rich — while those who have labored have found a profitable harvest. 

Some of the most wealthy men in Belknap County arc farmers, and have made their money 
exclusively by that occupation. Let me give an instance. In 1860, a farmer in an ad- 
joining town, Gilford, gave to the census marshal on his entire estate ^5,500 in value. In 
1870, the same man gave it in at ^30,000. The increase in his wealth had come solely from 
farming. There had been no increase in the value of his land, except as he had added to 
his acres. His land had a better producing quality, but per acre would not have sold 
higher, nor would it now, than in 1860. His was a general farming business. If he had 
any specialty, it vras wool-growing, a few cattle, and occasionally ahorse, and a little hay. 
Another farmer in the same town, in ]860, gave his estate at $20,000 ; in 1870 he gave it at 
$60,000. Some portion of this increase is due to a rise in the value of a piece of timber-land, 
hvit is largely due to his purely farming business. So throughout this whole town an ex- 
amination of the census-returns shows that on an average the farmers considerably more 
than doubled their estate in that decade. 

A farmer in Gilmanton, same county, commenced, at the age of twenty-one years, on a 
small farm in that town. It is true he labored ha,rd, as did his helpmate in life. He stuck 
by his farm; but not closer than does a good mechanic to his trade, or the average profes- 
sional man to his calling. All his accumulations he added to his farm, either in improve- 
ments or increase of acreage. He had no income except from his land and labor. He died 
recently, at the age of sixty-five. The little farm had grown to 1,000 acres, with three good 
sets of, farm- buildings on it, and the real estate was worth, even at the low rates at which 
land is held, more than $20,000. What amount of personal estate he left is not known. 
He cut on an average 200 tons of hay a year, and fed it on his farm to his own stock, keep- 
ing from 75 to 100 head of neat stock, 100 to 200 sheep, work-horses, &-c. He got his money 
from the sale of stock, horses, work and wool, with some, but not much, grain, Ho real- 
ized nothing from the sale of wood or timber, as he was too remote from market to sell these 
to advantagfe. He rarely used artificial fertilizers, keeping up the quality of his land by the 
use of barn-yard and stable manure. The same thing in regard to fertilizers is true of most 
of our most successful farmers. 

Persistent farming, like persistent labor at anything else will bring its sure reward. It 
opens no sudden road to great wealth. The instances I have given are but fair examples ot 
what may be found in all the towns in this county. 

The more enterprising managers of small farms in each town are 
fairly rei)resented in the case presented by Mr. Kimball Webster, of 
Hudson : 

** Does farming pay in New Hampshire ?" is a question almost certain to be answered nega- 
tively by the careless, the indolent, and the unsystematic farmer; but within our own town- 
limits I can point to a score of farmers who are making farming pay by exercising a due 
amount of skill and judgment ; no more, however, than any other branch of business would 
require to make it a suceess, and giving duo attention and energy, and devoting their labor 
exclusively to their farming interests. 

. As an instance ot successful farming, I cite the case of Lucien M. ToUes, one of my 
neighbors. His farm, some seven years since, cost him $6,500. His stock and tools are 
probably worth from $1,500 to §2,000, making the amount of capital invested something 
over $8,000. In the year ending April 1, 1874, he produced and sold 21,302 quarts of milk 
for $1,281 ; 750 bushels of potatoes, $470; 900 dozen eggs, $250; beef and pork, $100. 
Total, $2,101. The expenses were : hired help, $160 ; interest on investment, about $500 ; 
wear and tear of tools, &c., $150 ; grain bought, $300 ; taxes, $67 — total, $1,177. Balance 
in favor of farm, including his own labor, $924. In this estimate, which is from his own fig- 
ures — and he keeps a strict account — is not included many small amounts for produce sold 
and consumed at home. He keeps about twelve cows and two horses, selling milk and con- 
suming all his hay on the farm ; raising potatoes and buying the principal part of the grain 
consumed. He keeps about one hundred hens, and some years buys some manure. His 
farm is constantly increasiiig in fertility and value. 

Here is mention of a hill-farm in Sullivan County, of rough land, 
valued at only $12 per acre, conducted in the old-fashioned way. The 
cash-receipts appear to be all derived from farm-stock, of which very 
little is from the dairy, the care of which consists of feeding in winter, 
sheep-shearing in spring, and, perhaps, hog-killing in autumn. The 
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mixed husbandry " helps feed the family, and very little cash is paid 
out for living-expenses. The letter is from Mr. J. M. Wilmarth: 

If the third annual report of the New Hampshire board of agriculture is to be relied on, 
farming does not pay in this State. But my field of operation is limited to that part of New 
Hampshire included in the county of Sullivan, and here, as far as ray observation extends, 
farming, as generally conducted, does not yield a very generous return. Those who follow that 
occupation support their families and but little more, but where farmers exhibit a reasonable 
amount of diligence, skill, and economy, they live as comfortably and are as a-pt to accu- 
mulate profits as our mechanics. They form the most independent class among us, are but 
little affected by panics, and have no need of bankrupt-laws for their relief. One reason 
why farming pays so little in this part of the country is the imperferct manner in which it is 
conducted. As a general thing the farms are too large, and wages, in doors and out, fCre 
too high to make farming profitable. 

A farmer in our county, of thirty years' experience in farming, has a farm of 500 acres, 
valued at $G,000, exclusive of wood-land ; livestock valued at $2,000, and has followed a 
system of mixed husbandry. The following table exhibits the annual average receipts and 
expenditures for the last five years : 



INCOMF.. 



EXPENDITURES. 



From sheep 

' ' horses 

cattle 

" dairy 

" hogs 

" poultry 

Profit of boarding 

Betterment of the farm . 



§500 
150 
100 

75 
125 
100 
125 

50 



Total $1,225 



Interest on farm 

Interest on live stock. 

Hired labor 

Taxes 

Use of farming-tools . 



Total. 



$3G0 
120 
450 
125 
50 



$1,105 



Leaving as profit $120 in favor of the farm. 

Mr. J. L. Hersey, of Carroll County, thus notices a farm in Tam- 
worth : 



The Hubbard farm, in Tarn worth, now occupied by Pike Perkins, contains about 
four hundred acres, and is so level that from his door one can gaze over the most of it. 
Last year he cut one hundred tons of hay, mostly by machinery, that would have sold for 
$15 per ton ; three hundred bushels of coru, that would sell at $1 per bushel ; three hundred 
bushels of potiitoes ; one hundred and twelve bushels of beans, that sold at the house for $4 
per bushel.. Wheat and oats he did not find out the number of bushels, but presumes in a 
like proportion. He wintered fifty-one head of cattle. Out of that number were ten yoke ot 
oxen and six cows, three horses that would command a high price in the market, twenty 
three head of sheep in fair condition. His barn is a model of neatness. Mr. PerMns 
clears $1,000 per year. Now, who will say that farming does not pay? Only the man 
who lacks energy. 

Here is a record of moderate gains, by an unambitious effort in a quiet 
I way, similar to scores of others in every community, as reported by Mr. 
I E. G. Cochran, of Francestown, Hillsborough County : 

A friend of mine took possession of a farm, some $2,500 in debt. Ho expended enough 
more to put a cellar under a very large barn, and at once commenced placing soil, sand, 
and whatever would add to the value of his manure, under his cattle and horse stables, and 
in his barn-yard. By this course, with thorough culture and top-dressing, for some fitteon 
years he supported his family, a vvife and several children, his lather and mother, paid off 
the debt, and found his farm producing double its original yield. From some experience 
and* extensive observation it is my opinion that farming does pay as well or better than 
most kinds of business in all that constitutes real independence, health, and moral and 
mental strength. 

Another farmer, Mr. B. Frank Brown, of Tilton, tells us how in seven 
years he brought up a farm that could feed but one cow to the i^oint of 
carrying twelve to twenty : 

There is only nov*^ and then a farmer in New England who makes his business pay, for 
the reason that he does not go at it with that energy, forethought, and i^erseveranco which 
characterizes the actions of our merchants and business men generally. The average 
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farmer works well a few months and takes his ease the rest of the year. Most of them tread 
the beaten paths of their forefathers ; they do not think for themselves and act on the result 
of ihonght, like merchants. The farmer should understand his soil and Imow what it is adapted 
to raise to the best advantage; then concentrate his force in the right direction. Seven 
years ago I purchased some wcrn-out soil, (light, ) about thirty acres. I raised only enough 
to keep one cow the first winter. I began to turn everything about the premises adapted to 
fertihzing to the best account. I turned the sink-water into the barn-cellar upon plenty ot 
loam, and put a few hogs to work upon the loam. At first I bought corn to feed my hogs, 
and was careful to have loam enough for the absorption of all liquids rv hich came in con- 
tact with it. The hogs brought enough to pay for the corn, and what they did for me wa^ 
profit, as I was able to raise my fodder. I bought more cows and put loam for bedding and 
to absorb the liquid manure which went into the cellar, where the hogs could work if over. 
I have not kept many hogs, but generally from five to ten. I have bought very little of the 
commercial fertilizers, and what I have bought has cost at least double what it would have 
cost me to produce its value with loam and hogs. I have bought some ashes, and would 
much rather have money laid out in ashes at 25 to 30 cents per bushel than any commercial 
fertilizer at any market-price. I keep the dressing as near the top as possible and harrow 
it in. I believe in top-dressing grass just before the fall-rains, or in the spring after the 
grass is up far enough to shield it from the sun. I have treated my land as above stated, 
and now I am raising enough to keep from twelve to twenty cows from" the same laud 
that only produced enough for one seven years ago. If I raised corn I should buy a little 
superphosphate of lime to give it a start in the spring, unless my ground was very rich. 
As a rule it costs so much that the farmer cannot afford to buy it. Grass is usually the 
best crop in New England. Farmers should have a few tons of hay to sell, and buy 
Vv tstern corn with the proceeds, and if they can hire money at 5 per cent, (its real cash- 
value) they may find it profitable to hire it; to buy corn at 75 cents to §1 per bushel to feed 
hogs. But they must keep the dirt-cart busy, and they must keep the manure-heap under 
cover where it will not go to waste. A farmer may as well put his bank-notes in the fire as 
leave his manure-heap under the eaves-droppings of the buildings. 

Mr. George Gilbert, of Keene, while acknowledging that farming 
does not pay well in Kew Uampsliire as at present conducted, attrib- 
utes the failure to conservative routine, a non-adaptation of crops to soils 
and circumstances, and a tendency to unnecessary expenditure above 
income : 

The profits of farming depend, in a great measure, on a judicious management of the 
farm, but the basis of success is raising the particular crops for which the land to be cul- 
tivated is peculiarly adapted, and the pfoduce most in command at a convenient market, 
or what can most profitably be turned into money ; but it will not answer to follow 
any fixed routine of farming regardless of circumstances. What would work well in one 
location would bring disaster in another. Many persons having been accustomed in 
youth to perforndng w^ork in a certain method, think thero is no other way in which it can 
be done; and this class of persons, with one idea, is not small among us. Every man who 
has a farm of any extent, from two to two hundred acres, must have his plot of potatoes, 
corn, oats, &c., regardless of the expense of cultivating each particular lot, or of the value 
of the crop after it is harvested. The hoe is in requisition for the greater part of the labor 
necessaiy to raise each plant matured on the farm, from the time the first furrow is opened 
in the spring until the last tuber is stored in the cellar, at a cost of almost ceaseless toil, 
when a jn^ious selection of a proper crop and the use of appropriate machinery would 
have secured a harvest of much greater value with far less expense. 

There are but few places on the lines of transportation from the West where a farmer can raise 
corn with any profit. He can purchase it at a price less than the cost of raising it ; but that does 
not imply that he can raise no other crop advantagcouslj'. If he has land natural to grass, 
he can cultivate that with profit in almost every location ; especially if he has pasturing for 
cattle during the summer ; and the cattle will turn all the grass into manure, and still leave 
a large per cent, of its value on the premises in the form of a valuable manure-heap ; then. 
With the manure and time necessary to secure a corn-crop, he can raise double its value ot 
the best of English hay or clover ; which, with a small addition of the western corn,* will 
in the course of the winter convert his cattle into handsome beeves, filling his pockets wiih 
money in their sale, and still leave all the fertilizing elements of the hay, with the addition 
of the western corn in a valuable compost-heap, for the prospective grovvth of larger future 
crops. As a general rule hoy will pay better as a crop in the majority of locations than any- 
thing else. 

I would not convey the idea that the hay is to be sold and carried off to bring back the 
money ; but as a rule should be fed to a stock of animals selected with reference to the de- 
mands of the neighboring marketf , either raising young cattle, or fattening older ones ; 
unless one lives in the immediate vicinity of a village where manure can be purchased at a 
reasonable rate, in which case there will bo no danger of impoverishing the land by the 
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sale of the hay. Whero larp^e quantities of milk and bntter arc required in tliQ market, a 
stock of good dairy-cows will pay well for a portion of the farmers to keep. Beef can be 
raised by any farmer cheaper than'he can purchase it, if he v^^ill take pains to save everything 
left by a fattening animal in the form of manure, greatly increasing his fertilizers at a small 
cost. On every farm remote from market, raising sheep for wool and mutton can be the 
leading object if the pastures are high and dry, for such alone can be good sheep-pastures. 
By carefully selecting breeding-ewes, and fattening all others as fast as they arrive at mature 
age, or as circumstances may require, fattening all the wether-lambs during their first winter, 
a person can often clear $2 per head net profit from his whole flock with but little trouble. 
Persons often make ^4 per head, net profit, on selected flocks in fattening. 

On most farms fruit can be raised at a small cost far more abun^.antly than is done at 
present. Not one-tenth part of the population make any strenuous efforts to increase the 
quantity or improve the quality of such fruits as we have. 

Sugar-maples, growing by the fences around pastures and by roadsides, would, with a 
small primitive cost and a little after-care, make a source of revenue greater than is at pres- 
ent obtained from the w^hole farm v/ithout them, aside from the picturesque beauty they 
would everywhere add to the country. The wood of the sugar-maple is among the best for 
fuel, is very valuable as lumber for various mechanical purposes. 

But there is one serious cause for so many failures in all parts of New England, and in 
all classes of society. We are, as a people, fast running into reckless extravagance. Our 
wants are mostly for the luxuries of life, and for display. Fickle fashion holds sway over 
most of our young people. We have forgotten that we are a plain, republican people, with 
the physical, moral, religious, civil, and political health of the future of our country as well 
as of our own children in our keeping ; and our thoughtlessness is on the road to ruin. If we 
but observe the rules of economy and act wisely, I think the road from New England to 
Eden is no farther than from Florida, Indiana, or California. 

Vermont — The enterprising and systematic farmers of the Green 
Mountains are prosperous, although the State is almost exclusively agri- 
cultural. General or mixed farming is in vogue, usually with some 
prominent crop for a cash surplus, and such specialties as gilt-edged 
butter, pedigree merinos, and Morgan horses. 

Mr. Z. E. Jameson, of Irasburg, Orleans, reports the management of 
a worn-out farm near his own, purchased nineteen years ago by Mr, G. 
B. Brewster, who, after a series of discouragements and failures, in- 
creased the i^roductive capacity of his sterile acres to 25 bushels per 
acre of wheat, 70 of oats, 70 of corn, 300 of potatoes,'and 900 of turnips, 
and the value of his estate from a few hundred dollars to $15,000. 

Mr. Safford, whilom a member of the Vermont Board of Agriculture, 
bought contiguous tracts of ' land for $6,500, which are now worth 
$20,000, with a manifold increase of stock-canying capacity, and largo 
additions of barn accommodations and improvements. 

Mr. J. A. Child, of Weybridge, Addison, says, after extensive obser- 
vation east and west, that he has never seen anywhere better evidences 
of prosperity and wealth, as sho\^^n by fertile and well-kept farms and 
substantial buildings, than in the counties bordering on Lake Cham- 
plain, where farms sell at $40 to $50 per acre, and not unfrequently at 
$100. 

Mr. J ouathriu Lawrence, of Passumpsic, Caledonia, says that hundreds 
of farmers in his region made money during the war, while many bought 
additional farms, and find it less easy to pay for them than they had 
hoped. He gives a statement from Mr. E. A. Parks, showing an income 
of $2,2G5 from 325 acres, and expenses, amounting to $1,400, including 
$600 ns interest on investment, leaving $865 above legal interest on cost 
of farm. One item is $1,490 from fifteen cows. 

Mr. Samuel S. Kelton, of East Montpelier, Washington, thus gives 
his views and facts in illustration : 

I will say that farming pays as well as any other business would in the same hands. As 
a class the faruiers are as well off as any other ; and in proportion to numbers there are 
less very rich and less very poor, a much larger proportion v/ell-to-do. Their position, finan- 
cially and socially, is very much better than fifty years ago. Enterprising young men, 
who do not receive parental or other assistance, work for hire until they save a thousand or 
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two, buy £1 farm worth $4,000 to $8,0Cj0, put on ten to twenty coWvS, and by middle age are 
out of debt and have reared a family bred to industry. A large proportion do not do so 
well ; neither would they in any other business. It is the man, not the business, that tells. 
You ask for an example of success. In 1857 the writer's near neighbor died. His estate, 
appraised at $6,000 real, S2,000 personal, was bought by his oldest son, (aged twenty-three 
years,) w^ho gave his notes for |8,000, took an incumbrance of $1,500, (the estimated sup- 
port eft' a relative,) and paid $500 = $10,000. He kept a dairy- stock, a few sheep, raised 
some colts, paid all his debts, bought an adjoining: farm at $6,000. This man is now forty 
years of age. His farm of over three hundred acres would sell for $1G,000. He has forty 
head of catMo, five horses, and some sheep, and does not owe as much as his personal prop- 
erty is worth. This I call success. You may think it small business, but remember we 
live in a small State, and do business in a small waj'. 

Mr. E. E. Towle, of West Berkshire, Franklin, gives an instance of 
a young- luan buying a farm entirely on credit, in disregard of croakers, 
and ^V^th a result immediately successful : 

Mr. Reuben Chaffee, a young married man, seven years ago purchased a farm of eighty 
acres in the town of Enosburgh, paying therefor $3,000. He only had sufficient capital to pur- 
chase stock and farming implements, running in debt for the land. It was a dry, gravelly 
soil, with some intervals of meadow ; produced good crops of grain, and had good pastures. 
The purchase was considered as a wild speculation by his neighbors, who predicted failure 
as the result. lie keeps usually twelve good cows, from which are annually made forty 
GO-pound tubs of butter. This is the principal product of the farm, and, one year with 
another, will amount to $600. The hay and grain are fed on the farm, but no feed is pur- 
chased. Excellent care is taken of the cows, and good management generally is exhibited 
upon the farm. Of the original sum paid for the farm only $700 now remains to be pro- 
vided for, which is doing exceedingly well under the circumstances. I might, of course, 
have found a farmer who had done a larger business, but thought this would be of more 
importance, as showing what has been accomplished without capital by the exercise of 
labor, economy, and good management. There is no question but that good farming will 
pay in New Kngland. The great want with most farmers is capital. With this rightly used, 
much more CGuld be accomplished, 

SOUTHERN NEW ENOLAND. . 

Massachusetts. — Eeturns from all parts of Massachusetts are fall 
of illustrations of successful effort in agriculture, were further proot 
necessary. In one instance a farmer says he purchased 350 acres 
seven years previously for $12,000, with stock and tools $15,000, and 
could pay but $2,000 down. He had a dairy of 40 cows, and made 
some maple-sugar. His expenses at the start were $100 per month, and 
his receipts $200. He had no dirficulty in paying his notes as they 
became due, and eventually resold the place to the former owner, who 
had returned disgusted from the West. 

Mr. Allen Look, of West "Tisbury, Dukes, acknowledges many in- 
stances of agricultural industry in his county, and believes it would be 
general if farming were properly conducted. He finds sheep-husbandry 
a profitable branch, and reports a flock of 100 ewes that had the previous 
year 100 lambs that were sold for $300, and 300 pounds of wool for $150 
more ^ the cost of keeping being but a small i)ortion of the gross pro- 
ceeds. He mentions a field of three acres of bush-land, dressed with a 
compost of fish and peat, and sown with clover and timoth}^, yielding 
twelve tons of hay, sold for $240. With a similar top-dressing the next 
year, twelve tons and $360 were obtained. The land unbroken was con- 
sidered nearly worthless for any other purpose. From a strawberry- 
patch of 25 rods, 15 bushels and 20 quarts of fruit brought $100.20, at 
the rate of $641 per acre. He declares it to be easier to get $100 in 
cash now than $50 twenty-five years ago. He hits the nail v/hich con- 
fines this whole secret of farm-profits in saying, " I think extravagance 
has very much to do with the success of farmers, for it does not matter 
how much one gets from his farm if he is bound to spend it all.*^ 
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Mr. William SuttoD, of Ipswicb, Essex, adds tbe following testimony 
to the snccess resulting from intelligent effort : 

It is undoubtedly true that negligent farming is everywhere unprofitable, but I think it is 
equally certain that in New England, as elsewhere, the industrious, economical, and intel- 
ligent farmer is amply repaid for his toil. We may not here be abte to boast of the remark- 
able crops which are sometimes exhibited in sections where a more generous soil awaits the 
labor of the husbandman, but steady, unremitted cultivation of our better class of farms has 
in repeated instances resulted in prosperity and W3cilth. I have now in mind the cases ot 
two families, in my own immediate vicinity, (tlie Wares and Kings,) who have acquired 
ample fortunes in legitimate farming. The several brothers of these families, (and they 
number six in the latter instance,) are among the most prosperous of our people, and they 
have gained their fortunes entirely by the cultivation of the soil. They have been, in both 
families, engaged in the specialty of market-gardening, which they have followed from their 
youth up. And their success answers affirmatively and decidedly the question, Does farm- 
ing pay in New England ? " I may mention also that in this town of Ipswich are instances 
of very successful farming in the hay-crop. 

Mr. K S. Hubbard, of Brimfield, Hampden, makes tbe following state- 
merit : 

In reply to the first question I answer in the affirmative and also in the negative And 
the same can be said of any other branch of industry. If the farmer puts forth the same 
energy that is exerted in other brafuches of industry, and uses his brain as well as his mus- 
cles, he will be sure of fair success although he cannot become suddenly rich. But there 
are advantages not to be found by the professional or business man. He partakes of the 
fruits of his own garden, field, and orchard, fresh, and which his own hands have cultivated, 
and is also comparatively free from the cares and perplexities of the business and professional 
man. In this immediate vicinity the dairy, perhaps, pays the best of anything in farming. 
Milk is sold for the city market or manufactured into butter and cheese, and is worth for that 
purpose 21- cents per quart in summer, and in some cases a trifle more ; in winter from 3.^ 
to 4 cents for the city markets. This gives a product of from $45 to $75 per cow, and in 
some cases as high as §100. These prices, although low, give the farmer a fair income, and 
were it not for the fact that taxes fall proportionately heavy on the farmer, he would feel 
greater courage in his business. The most valuable of all crops in this vicinity, or even in 
Massachusetts, is the grass and hay crop. 

Mr. David Folger, of Nantucket, gives some account of agriculture 
on tbat island, witb a chapter in bis own experience : 

Like other business, farming, to be successful, must be managed with skill, energy, per- 
severance, and the necessary capital to furnish all the modern machines for cultivating jmd 
securing the crops in season, thereby saving an immense amount of hand-labor. If carried 
on in this way, I reply that farming in this county will pay, provided the farmer has capital 
to avail himself of the advantages which nature has provided in the way of fertilizers ; for 
it must be admitted that to farm successfully in New England the farmar must have ma- 
nure. The ocean throws up to us immense quantities of sea-weed and kelp during the fall 
and winter, the latter of which is a natural fertilizer, and can be applied as a top-dressing 
for grass-land, plowed in for hoed crops. The sea-weed is very valuable when dry for bed- 
ding for horses and cattle, and when worked into the barn- cellar, and composted with the 
droppings, makes a valuable manure. Our winters are so mild that most of the time the 
farmer's teams may be employed drawing onto the farm from this source a vast amount of 
material for enriching his crops and covering his grass-land with a never-failing top-dress- 
ing. I v/ill give a brief account of my own plan of farming, with the average amount of 
crops for the last six or seven years, as it is not a fair statement to give the money-value of 
crops for one year, for, like ]873, it may be a partial failure from want of rain, or the farmer 
may have been making improvements from which he does not look for returns until the 
succeeding year. 

I have GO acres, the soil of which varies, well adapted to dairy-farming, which branch of 
farming I rely on mainly for my income. My stock consists on an average of ten cows, 
with a sufiicient number of horses to do all the teaming, which is a large part of the work 
done on the farm, hauling from the shores kelp and sea-w^eed, which I use in every possible 
way, and always at a profit. Our cows are pastured on the farm, and from June to Decem- 
ber require but little feed in the barn ; as I top-dress my grass-land with compost manure 
or kelp, I allow my cows to crop the grass until winter, which usually gives them luxu- 
riant fall-feed, the frost holding off on our island till very late, rarely freezing the grass 
until December, often until Christmas. Our winter-feed is as much English hay as they 
want, with two quarts of corn-meal and two quarts of shorts, twelve quarts of beets or car- 
rots per day. The surplus hay that is sold pays the grain-bills. About one-half of the 
milk is sold at G cents per quart ; the remainder is made into butter, which sells readily at 
50 cents per pound. Sales of pork average "3, 000 pounds, at 10 cents per pound. 
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I usually have about six acres of tillage, breaking- up tvvo or three acres of sward each 
year, and returning the same amount to grass again ; plant corn on the sward-land after 
plowing in manure, and the crop han averaged 60 bushels shelled corn to the acre. The second 
year I plant potatoes, carrots, and mangel-wurtzel ; for potatoes I plow in manure, plant in 
hills under kelp, cultivate both ways with horse; the crop averaging 250 bushels marketable 
potatoes. I have got 350 bushels of Jacksons from an acre. I raise some carrots lor the 
horses and for first feeding the cows in winter, the crops averaging 800 bushels to the acre. 
I rely mainly on the mangolds, planted in drills, on loamy land, heavily manured, and get 
an average of 1,600 bushels to the acre. I have got 2/200 bushels from an acre. Our most 
important crop is hay, to the growth of which we devote a large part of the labor on the 
farm. The climate of this island is well suited for grass, and a larger portion of the soil 
bears good paying crops upon the application of fertilizers ; my average crop is about three 
tons to the acre ; I often cut four tons ; the second crop grows readily on the old meadows 
that have been dressed. We always cut some, but my practice is to turn the cows on, for 
our mild winters rarely injure the roots of the grass, and a top-dressing makes all good 
again. 

Mr. William Bacou, of Eiclimoud, Berkshire, refers to instances in 
which farmers have commenced without capital, except health and 
pluck, who have raised and educated families, and retired in the merid- 
ian of life to enjoy a comfortable old age. He gives the following 
facts: 

Some years ago Mr. A. came to this town and rented a farm. His small capital had 
been gained by renting farms. In a few years he bought one of the best farms in town, put 
the fences in good condition, built an expensive house, kept out of debt, raised and well 
educated a family of six children, bought more land, and died w^orth $15,000. This was all 
done by farming in New England. Another case : Mr. B. commenced the world with no 
capital, but his own strong arms and hands, and a strong determination to succeed. At his 
father's death he received a legacy of §1,000; has brought up a family; helped his sons in 
the outfit of life, and has just retired from business at the age of 65 with ^7,000 now on 
hand. Mr. C. bought a farm entirely on credit, paid for it from its productions ; bought 
another farm; paid down for it-; done by farming, and no other means. Mr. D. was the 
son of a foreigner. His father was industrious, frugal, and strictly honest. His wife was 
an American, of good stock. Mr. D. was well educated, but early taught that his success 
must depend on his own resources. Hired out for a few years to get a start; kept an ob- 
serving eye open and active hands busy. At the age of less than thirty-five years he is 
owner of a farm worth $7,000, well stocked, and is making money fast enough by farming 
to satisfy any reasonably honest man. Mr. E. is a farmer, about thirty-five years old ; has a 
sick wife, unable to do the labor of farmers' wives. His business is farming ; says he in- 
tends to clear $500 a year, and averages that amount. Need I extend the illustrations fur- 
ther? There are plenty of such cases, no doubt, in all towns. I have lately inquired 
among the Shakers, and their uniform answer is, "Yes, farming can be and is profitable." 

Why should not farming bo profitable in New England ? We have a large population, to 
feed and clothe, which brings a market for everything the market can produce to our very 
doors, so there is no drawback for a market. Everything raised on the farm and garden 
finds ready sale at good prices ; and here permit me to show the difference a few years have 
made. A farmer once told me he thought the then paying price for apples, 12 cents per 
bushel in the orchard or 16 in mt*rket, made it a good business. Now all the apples on those 
trees, and the same varieties, will bring $1 per bushel on the tree and much more in the 
market. I have known potatoes to sell at from 16 to 25 cents per bushel; the latter was 
considered a high price. Now, they are seldom less than 50 cents per bushel, and often $1. 
Turnips, that I have known to range from 6 to 12 cents per bushel, are now worth 50 cents, 
a standard price. Carrots, beets, &c., the same. Hay, once selling from !i^4.50 to $6 in the 
meadow, ready to draw, is now worth from $12 to ^15, and last year |20 per ton. Straw, a 
drug a few years ago, disposed of at what the purchaser would give, is now w^orth |20 per 
ton. So we see that many of the productions of the farm have, in one man's life-time, yes, 
in half that period, doubled and often very much more than doubled in value. Thirty years 
ago pats were a drug in the market at 30 cents per bushel, now the prices range from G5 to 
75, and so on in everything. 

Much of our New England land, especially in the hill towns, has been hard run, without 
anything being done to keep up the condition of the soil. Such lands are very cheap. The 
only objection to them is, first, we have later springs, which makes plowed crops more un- 
certain, but for grass they are excellent. Then, when they are away from railroads a dis- 
advantage is seen. New England now requires enormous quantities of beef for its con- 
sumption, and beef can be raised on these hills to a good profit. In so doing all the manure 
can be saved and applied in top-dressing, and so keeping up the fertility of the soil. 

RJiocle Island, — There are some good farmers in this little State, 
who are comfortable, and even thriving. A very moderate and con- 
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servativo view is here taken by Mr. George A. Brown, of Middletown, 
Newport County, who unconsciously hints at high profits of agriculture 
in an expectation of anything like a surplus equal to the cost of labor of 
the farmer and his family, while apparently forgetthig that nineteen 
out of twenty in other occupations have nothing left at the end of the 
year to show for the labor of the year : 

It does pay when carried on judiciously and economically, and yet I am unacquainted 
with a single instance that has occurred within the limits of my observation in which a farmer 
has, for any considerable number of years, saved a cash ptofit equal to the market-prices 
of the labor expended by himself and family, and 6 per cent, of the whole amount of capital 
invested in the farm and stock in trade. I know that farmers do sometimes accumulate a con- 
siderable property by some means, such as trading in cattle, speculating in the products ot 
other farms, or hiring farms at a rental of less than 2 per cent., and frequently less shan ^ 
per cent, of their value, or by canning on the business by the labor of himself and family, 
which, in some instances within my observation, would amount to $1,000 and even $1,500 
per year, if hired at the iparket-price for such labor. Sometimes a farmer will purchase a 
farm at a moderate price and in a few years sell it again at a large price without having 
made it materially better or expended much in improving it, but simply through the natural 
rise in value and the shrewdness of the man in buying and selling. *' But," it will be asked, 
" how does farming pay if it will not yield a cash profit of the market-price of labor and legal 
interest on the capital employed ?" I answer that cash is not the only result of all the toil, 
care, and energy of the farmer, (therefore that man whose sole end and aim in life is cash, 
and nothing but cash, would perhaps do better to avoid farming and select some more cash- 
paying busincFs,) but the farmer enjoys many comforts, many blessings, and many luxuries, 
even, which are the legitimate products of his farm and his calling, and which cash will not 
purchase, and the denizens »f the city cannot enjoy. But to be more particular, and make 
an estimate with which most New England will oe well satisfied, let us suppose the farmer to 
hire a small farm worth $10,000, which is a moderate price for a farm in this county, and 
suppose that instead of 6 per cent, he saves 4=$400, and wages for himself and family 
at a low price per year, $600. This will give him a handsome income for the first year of 
$1,000. Suppose that he continues to receive $1,000 yearly for twenty years, and invests it 
finnually when received, in some institjation for savings, at 6 per cent, interest, he will have, 
at the end of the twenty years, $36,745, which, I think, is a very favorable showing, and is 
seldom reached, while a very largo proportion of the farmers of this State do not save $100 
per annum or $2,000 in twenty years, i think the principal reason why so few farmers ac- 
quire ft competence is the want of energy, and of a disposition to save that which they get. 
They have too much of the disposition of the Mis6oiiria.n who, on being asked why he was 
idle, replied, *' What do I want to work for? I have hog and hominy enough to last all 
winter ; " for such, farming pays about as well as anything ; the farm produces hog and 
hominy as nearly spontaneously as any place, while the really energetic, healthy, strong, 
prudent, and economical man of good business capacity will succeed in almost any calling, 
but I think will gain more money in almost any other business than farming in New Eng- 
land. 

ConiiccUciif. — Eev. William 0 lift, the well-known *'Tim Bunker,'' of 
the Agriculturist, furnishes the following iiositive views and significant 
facts upon this question : 

Answering for the State of Connecticut, the immediate field of my observation, I have no doubt 
that the men engaged in agriculture receive as fair a compensation for their labor in this 
occupation as they would in any other. The term "pay " does not mean simply the pecu 
niary rewards of labor, but all of comfort and thrift that labor brings in any shape — shelter, 
food, raiment, and the social and religious privileges without which money is of little iiso to 
thapoRscssor. This comprehensive meaning of the term ' ' pay " is generally overlooked in the 
discussion of this question. I will use it in this sense in what I have to say. P'ive hundred 
dollars a year in the city or village will not procure for the professional man or mechanic 
what most Connecticut farmers have directly as the result of their labor and of their location 
without any exchange of money. 

Farmino' in Connecticut is in a transition state from the old style to the new ; and prob- 
ably not more than half of the agricultural population are out of the ruts and availing them- 
selves of the improved methods and improvements of husbandry. I had occasion in the sum- 
mer of 1B73 to inquire for a horse-reaper to cut a large field of rye, and after diligent search 
and much riding I could hear of but a single implement of that kind, and that v/as a Buck- 
eye of the old pattern, that had been laid upon the shelf several years. It is probably 
now the only horse-reaper owned in the county of New London, one of the richest counties 
in the state, that has had an agricultural society and yearly fairs for twenty years and more. 
Most of the rye raised in the county is still cut with the cradle, and farmers are exceedingly 
slow in adopting the new implements that transfer the htbor of tillage and harvest from their 
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own muscles to the horse. But even for the lo,wer grades of intelligence and labor applied 
to the farm, there is a fair reward and more of comfort gained than the same individuals 
could secure in any other calling. The old style farmer is intensely conservative, and wary 
of all new ideas and new implements. If he has abandoned the old wooden mold-board in 
the plow, it is rather because mechanics have forgotten how to make them, than his want of 
faith in them. He finds it difficult to jret anything else than the iron plow, and adopts it 
under protest. He is shy of agricultural societies, of county and State fairs, of blooded 
stock, and of agricultural papers. He does not believe in new crops or new machines. His 
farm is cultivated just as his father Avorked it fifty years ago. He raises corn, potatoes, 
and oats, and his "woman," as he still calls his wife, makes butter and cheese, and raises 
poultry and eg-gs, and exchanges fhem at the village store for all the coffee, sugar, and tea 
used in the family. They are both saving and honest, and keep their side of the ledger- 
account at the store good year after year. No man ever lost a cent by them, and thtere is 
not the least chance for such a calamity in the future. A short account of one dozen in the 
eggs would keep them awake at night and spoil their thanksgiving. Ho raises nearly all 
his breadstuff except one barrel of flour a year, and the main staff of life is the Indian brown 
loaf, and johnny-cake; meat from the butcher's cart is the rare exception. He corns beef 
and pork, more than enough for his own use, and pays a part of his labor bills from the 
meat-casks in the cellar, which are always well filled and packed with Turk's Island salt. 
If he "wants variety in spring, he kills a calf ; if in the fall, he kills a sheep or fowls. He is 
always ready to exchange fresh meat with a neighbor, and only deals with the butcher on 
the credit side. He is easily seduced by that plausible caterer for village tables into selling 
his best calves, lambs, and turkeys. He is not yet fully persuaded in his own mind about 
barn-cellars, and continues to adorn the sides of his barn under the stable-windows w^ith py- 
ramidal paintings of manure-heaps . He carts dirt into the open yard every summer and carts 
it out again in the spring, with such additions as the stock may have made to it. He sells 
pork at the market-price and cannot tell whether it has cost him C or 1 0 cents a pound. He gets 
ins best manure from the pig-stye, and guesses it pays to raise pork, because he thinks he 
gets the manure as clear profit. * 

Now I claim that this pretty large class of farmers, who do not know whether farming 
pays or not, are better rewarded for their labor upon the farm than they would be in any 
other calling. They get for their toil their house-rent, their fuel, their meats, fruits, and 
vegetables ; live in great comfort, and usually save money after all their expenses are paid. 
This class of farmers not infrequently have considerable sums in the savings-bank. They 
are, with few exceptions, near to the school, the mill, the church, the lijbrary, and all the 
privileges which the village or city confers. The State has a mile of railroad to every five 
square miles of land, and six or eight miles' ride will bring almost every farmer to the depot, 
which is exactly in the center of the world. The mechanic, who generally resides in the 
village or city, and is paid in money for his labor, has to pay out nearly all that he receives 
for the means of living, which the "farmer produces upon his own premises. He handles 
more money in the course of the year, but he has procured no more enjoyments for body or 
mind than the farmer. 

But the husbandry of the state is by no means confined to the slow, conservative class 1 
have described. There are many thoughtful, stirring men among the tillers of the soil, who 
take the papers and digest what they read. They are not afraid of new ideas, new crops, 
and new methods in husb'S.ndry. They comprehend the changes which have come over 
society in the last twenty-five years, and have adapted themselves fairly to their new circum- 
stances. They study their location and the markets, and raise those crops which they can 
most economically turn into money. They comprehend the vast changes w^hicli railroads, 
canals, and steamers upon the great lakes and rivers have wrought iu our communications 
with the fertile plains of the West, and do not attempt to compete with the crops which the 
new States must necessarily raise, and can raise cheaper than we. They do not raise much 
grain or pork for the general markets, but cultivate those crops that are consumed near home. 

The tendency of our farming is every year more and more toward specialties. " Some one 
or more staple articles are selected that always command a remunerative price, and the whole 
force of the farm is concentrated upon the production of these special crops. The supplies 
for the family are not overlooked. It is taken for granted that a cultivator of the soil can 
raise the fruits, vegetables, eggs, poultry, butter, and most of the meats consumed on the 
place cheaper than he can purchase them. The number of these special crops is already 
quite large, and is constantly increasing. 

Along the sound, onions are a specialty, and a large trade is kept up between these districts 
and New York, both by rail and by sloop-navigation. The great center of this business is 
at Southport, Avhich employs several vessels in shipping this crop to the city. The farmer 
who makos this a business cultivates from two to ten acres, according to his means. The 
ground is made very rich, and money is spent quite liberally for fertilizers, especially ashes, 
■which pays better than almost any other manure on this crop. The crop is frequently culti- 
vated, and the land is kept very clean. The same fields for several years iu succession are 
kept in onions, and the fertility is maintained by frequent fertilizing. The aim is to produce 
from six hundred to eight hundred bushels of onions to the acre, and the price ranges from 
1 to S'2 per bushel. The crop keeps well, and as the farmers have from August until May 
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to market it, ibero is seldom a glut, and prices aro almost uiiifonnly remunerative. Farmers 
eD;^a»Ted in tins business are improviog their lands and their bank-accounts at the same time. 

In the valley of the Connecticut, and in a few other towns, tobacco is made a specialty. 
The business has been pursued for years, and is steadily increasing. Horse-manure from the 
city stables, and lish scraps from the oil-factories along the shore, furnish the principal fer 
tilizers which are purchased for this crop. It absorbs nearly all the manure made upon the 
farm, and the tobacco-fields peuerally g^rovv rich at the expense of other portions of the farm; 
it yields ready money — from ^200 to §400 per acre — and the temptation is strong to continue 
in a crop which gradually transfers the farmer's wealth from his soil to the savings-bank or 
some place less secure. Large barns and sheds are erected all througli these districts for the 
curijjg of the crop. 

There are still larger investments in truck-farming in the vicinity of all the large towns 
and villages. It is found to pay very much better to raise cabbage at 4 cents a pound than 
corn at 2. Six or eight tons of cabbage can be raised about as easily on an acre of land as a 
ton and a half of corn. The marketing of these vegetables is an every-day business from 
May to December, and it is mostly a cash trade. 

Then there are farmers Avho make a business of supplying families in the village with 
fresh eggs, poultry, and meats. They raise all the poultry, eggs, sheep, and lambs the farm 
will carry, and purchase enough of others to supply their regular customers. Some of these 
farmers live ten or twelve miles from their markets, and visit them regularly once a week. 
The men engaged in this business generally have a genius for trade, and accumulate 
property much faster than those who confine themselves to th*e production of crops. 

Besides these, we have fruit-farins, situated near railroads on the through-lines between 
New York and I3oston, to take advantage of rapid transportation to these large cities. All 
the perishable small fruits from the remotest parts of the State can be put into these markets 
in from four to five hours. This business pays well, and is steadily increasing. It will be 
more satisfactory to the reader to look at several kinds of this special farming in detail. 

The milk-farm of Mr. B. F. Williams, of Mystic Bridge, is more conveniently situated than 
most milk-farms in its nearness to market. The farm is not more than a half-mile from 
the center of the village in which the milk is distributed. It is not more than five minutes' 
ride from the milk-room to the beginning of the peddling, which takes place early every 
morning. The pail of the customer which is to receive the milk is left at the front door 
over night so that it can be filled from the wagon without any delay. It takes some two 
or three hours every morning to supply customers. This duty is attended to by the pro- 
prietor in person,, and there is no opportunity for the adulteration of the milk without his 
knowledge. In other respects the Kirm is no better situated for the business than most 
other milk-farms in the State. 

The farm is owned by Mr. Nathan S. Noyes, who lives upon the premises and occupies a part 
of the house. It consists of about 260 acres, of which 50 is in meadow, 15 in woodland, 
10 or 12 in grain and hoed crops, and the remainder in pasture. There is a large reclaimed 
swamp that produces a good deal of grass, and a very large pasture, strewn with bowlders 
and a good deal occupied with brush and briers. The land, however, is very good, and 
yields grass of the best quality, though the quantity is but a small fraction of what might 
be produced if the land were cleared of rock and brush. The meadow-land is mostly inter- 
vals upon the banks of Pequotsop Brook, and was, without much, doubt, cultivated by the 
aborigines when the country was first settled. It is quite free from stones, naturally a 
rich hazel-mold, that has been improved by thorough tillage and abundant fertilizers for 
many generations. The property was formerly owned by Mr, Joseph Griswold, who put up 
the present farm-house and out-buildings, which are unusually large and commodious. 
There is plenty of room for sheltering all the crops and stock, and for making all the manure 
under cover. The farm is leased at the halves, which is the more common method of leas- 
ing land in this region. The proprietor furnishes one-half the stock and one-half the seed, 
and takes one-half the products either in kmd or in the money secured by sales, as may be 
agreed upon. Mr. Williams, in this case, is the salesman. The stock kept upon the farm 
for the year 1873 was 23 cows, of which about 18, on the average, were kept in milk ; 1 yoke 
ot^ oxen, 4 horses, 12 heifers and young stock, 50 adult sheep, 8 swine, 13 turkeys, and about 
75 hens. The main business is the production of milk, and the stock is arranged mainly 
to supply milk, and, so far as practicable, to keep up the herd and to supply feed. The 
teams necessary to plow and (ill and do the farm work are employed a part of the time 
in teaming in the village, as opportunity offers. 

The labor employed upon the farm is that of two men by the year, at $225 and board 
each, and occasional labor in harvest to tJie amount of $50 more, making about $500 as 
the labor-bill for the year, exclusive of board. This does not include the labor of Mr, Wil- 
liams, who gives his whole attention to the business of the farm. Besides this, a woman 
is employed in the house to assist in the care of the milk-vessels, and the cooking and 
washiiig, at a cost of $150 per year and board. A part of this would very properly be 
chargeable to the farm-labor bill. 

In the running of a milk-farm, a very large part of the vegetable products, of course, goes 
to the support of the herd, and does not appear in the list of products. Besides the grass, 
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hay, roots, and ^rain raised on tho farm, Mr. Williams pays out about $350 a year for corn 
and provender, fed mainly to the cows. 

The sales from the farm are, for milk in the six spring and summer mouths, 

K;,380 quarts, at 8 cents... §1,310 40 

In the lemainiDg six months, §52,810 quarts, at 10 cents 1,281 00 

Total milk-sales 2,591 40 

Twelve calves, at $1 0 each 120 00 

Beef slaughtered : 100 GO 

Mutton and lambs '. 2:^5 00 

Wool 75 00 

Pork. 125 00 

Pigs . . . p 40 00 

Turkeys, §300 ; chickens, ducks, and eggs, $75 375 00 

Hay, ^125 ; potatoes, jpoO ; apples, & 200 00 

Job-work done by the teams 1,500 00 

5,361 40 

To this must be added at least, for meats, grain, and vegetables consumed by 

the two families 1,000 00 

• 

Making, as tho gross product of the farm for the year 1873, from actual sales and 
the best estimate that can bo made for the various articles consumed in the fami- 
lies (3,361 40 

This farm lies upon the sea-shore, and large quantities of sea-wrack are thrown up every 
winter, -which is used for manure to some extent.' About 150 loads are drawn to the yards as 
absorbents. This sea-wrack is made up of eel-grass, rock-weed, kolp or ribbon- weed, and 
the fine sea-mosses. With an increase of the labor-bills it might be gathered in much 
larger quantities, and used to great advantage, upon both the pastures and the meadows. 
Its value is not sufficiently appreciated by our shore-farmers, who allow immense quantities 
to come upon the shore and be carried off again by the tides. 

The facilities for saving the manure made by the stock kept upon the farm are unusually 
good. The farm-buildings are ample, and all the manure, except that in the pen yards, can 
be kept under cover. About 500 loads or half-cords are made from the stables and sties 
annually. The farm furnishes its own fertilizers, and can do so indefinitely if all its resources 
v/ero used. It would probably pay to use Kea-weed much more extensively, and to increase 
the bulk of the fertilizers made from the sties and stables. 

To answer the question whether farming pays, we have only to look at the division of the 
products of the farm made annually by the proprietor and the tenant. It certainly pays the 
proprietor. Ho has his house-rent, fuel, and a good part of his living, consisting of pork, 
turkeys, chickens, eggs, fruits, and garden-products, free from the farm, besides his half ot 
the sales. If we deduct $1,500 put down forteam-work, we have ^3,861 as the gross amount 
of the other sales. One-half ot this would be $1,930. This is a much larger income than 
mechanics receive, and is far beyond the average yearly income of men in the learned pro- 
fessions. The show for the tenant is also very respectable. He receives for his serv- 
ices his house-rent, fuel, and nearly all his provisions ; his half of the sales, amounting to 
$1,930, and all thj job-work, am.ounting to $1,500 = ^3,430. From this is to be deducted 
|650 for labor, and |350 for grain and provender, making an income of $2,430 annually. The 
farm is within a half-mile of school, church, store, post-office, and both families possess all the 
social advantages of a residence in the village. It would seem, then, from this instance, that 
it pays reasonably well to own a farm and lease it. We arc unable to state the amount of 
capital invested in the farm, for it was purchased when property was low, and several par- 
cels of it have been sold at very high prices. Reckoning the house-rent, fuel, and family 
supplies at fair prices, the whole receipts would shovy very handsome dividends upon the in- 
vestments that ought to satisfy any capitalist who invests in real estate. The principal part 
of tho tenant's investment is in his stock, farming-tools, and vehicles, and seed. Tho seod 
is mainly supplied from the farm, and the stock of cows is partly supplied from the heifers 
annually raised. There is of course considerable loss in the exchange of dry for new milch 
cows in order to keep up the regular supply of milk. But with all drawbacks, the showing 
is a very handsome one for the personal service and small capital of the tenant-farmer. 

It may be said that the success hero is owing to the favorable situation of the farm, and 
that with a more distant market theiDrofits might disappear altogether. We will take, then, 
a milk-farm in another part of the State, six or eight times as far from market, and in a much 
poorer district, where fertilizers are essential to profitable crops. 

(Spring Glen farmis owned by Mr. J. J. Webb, and is situated in the town of Hamden, about 
four and a half miles from New Haven, where the milk is marketed. The farm consists of 250 
acres, nearly all of it of that thin gravelly and sandy loam which encompasses the city. The 
location was selected not so much lor tlie good quality of the land as for the facilities for mar- 
keting In New Haven and its suburbs. Mr. Webb in the early part of his life was a trader across 
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the plains and in Mexico, and has seen a good deal of life upon the frontier. Fifteen years ago 
he returned to the East, and after looking around for some time for a houio, concluded to settle 
in his native StatCjUcar the largest city, where there was a hungry nmrket for all farm-pro- 
ducts and a pretty sure prospect for a large increase in the value of land. The land was bought 
for a reasonable price for farming purposes, and whatever the advance may be in consequence 
of its nearness to the city will be net profit. It has more than doubled in value since the pur- 
chase. The main object of Mr. AVebb has been in the management of the farm to improve the 
soil and make it a more perfect machine for producing crops economically. He has spent all 
the earnings of the farm and his capital freely for the accomplishment of this object, and has 
now a very complete establishment, good barns, with shelter for all farm-crops, and 
sixty head of cattle, water in all the stalls, apparatus for cutting and steaming food, and all 
the tools necessary for producing and storing crops in the most economical manner. He 
has invested about $50,000 in his enterprise, besides the earnings of the farm, which is 
pretty good evidence that he believes that farming in Connecticut pays. He regards his 
first fifteen years as merely preparatory work for his future farming operations. He is not 
a capitalist residing in the city, engaged in mercantile pursuits, and resorting to the farm 
for his recreation, but lives upon it, and gives his personal attention to all its details. The 
brain-worl: apparent here in every direction is certainly enough for one man to perform. 
The stock up*on the farm at present is 40 cows and heifers, of which 12 are pure short-horns, 
and neerly ;iU the balance high grades, a yoke of oxen, nine horses, and a few Berkshire 
swine. Mr. \v ebb has experimented a good deal with the various i)reeds of cows for the 
production of milk, and has settled upon the short-horns as much the best for his purpose. 
His object, ot course, is to secure a large flow of average quality of milk, so that there shall 
be no need to resort to the pump. These cows are fine specimens of the breed, weighing 
from 700 to 1,000 pounds each, and are kept in high condition. He feeds upon the princi- 
ple that the yield of milk is in proportion to the amount of food consumed, and the most 
profitable cow is the one that consumes the most food. Though the main object is the pro- 
duction of milk for market, he raises from five to eight calves annually, to keep the herd 
good. When the cows begin to fail in their yield of milk, they are turned olf to the butcher, 
and bring the same price as first-class steers. The sales of beef are an important item in 
the profits of the farm. 

The preparation of milk for market is a matter of very great importance. The common 
impression that milk just from the cow will bear transportation better than that which is 
older is erroneous. Morning's milk would spoil before night, after a few miles' transporta- 
tion in warm weather, if it were not properly cooled. The yield of milk daily is from 300 
to 359 quarts. This milk, after straining, is put in the cans in a spring-house, and kept 
until the following morning, i. e., from ten to twenty-four hours. The temperature is be- 
tween 50° and 60°. Here it loses the animal heat and undergoes a curing process. At 3 
o'clock in the morning the milkman starts on his daily trip to the city, four and a half miles 
distant, and is about six hours in serving his customers. It takes two horses and the labor 
of one man to attend to the sales. There is usually in the spring and early summer more 
milk than regular customers want, and this is fed principally to calves. In 1873 the milk 
produced was 111,121 quarts, of which 108,481 were sold. The loss in peddling was 2.27 
per cent. The price was §6.47 per 100 wine-quarts, taking the season through. The 
amount of sales was $7,167.11. Going back ten years, in 1863 the production of milk was 
55,987 quarts, and the price of milk was $3.48 per 100 quarts sold at the door. It will be 
seen that the production of milk has doubled in ten years, and that it pays better to peddle 
milk than to sell it at the door. This increased production of milk is probably a pretty fair 
indication of the increased productiveness and value of the farm. 

The farm is managed mainly to produce forage-crops to supply food for the herd. But, 
besides these products, there is a large investment in brewers' grains, which are purchased 
in the vicinity. About 150 bushels are used every week, and these cost 10 cents a bushel 
for four months in the year, and 12 to 15 cents for the rest of the year. This would be over 
$800 a year paid out for grain. The food is steamed, and the usual charge for the steam- 
box is ten bushels of the brewers' grain, and the balance, two-thirds cut corn-fodder and 
one-third hay. This is found to make an excellent feed fur milk and to keep the cows in 
good condition. All the manure made upon the farm is applied to the soil, and the principal 
crops are hay, sowed corn, rye, and roots. The first field that we come to is cropped with 
yellow-globe mangolds, a magnificent crop of at least 3,000 bushels on three acres. This 
is found to be excellent feed in the latter part of the winter, and is one of the best kinds of 
food for the production of milk. Then we come to a patch of potatoes yielding about 150 
bushels to the acre. The peculiarity of the method here is, that the Vi^ork of planting and 
cultivating is nearly all done without the hoe. They are covered with the plow and culti- 
vated with the smoothing-harrow. This is entirely practicable, and three-quarters of the 
labor at least is saved. If this practice were adopted on all the farms it would double the 
profits of potato-culture and at the same time reduce the price. Pease and oats are grown, 
and the crop is followed by winter-rye. About 10 acres are in rye, and the yield is from 15 
to 20 bushels to the acre. This pays v/ell, on account of the demand for .straw in the livery- 
stables, the straw bringing quite as much as the grain. The crop in which Mr. Webb 
takes special satisfaction is corn, both for grain and stalli. He claims that more nutritious 
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foddej cau bo got from an acre iu this crop than in any other in this soil and climate, and as 
he cultivatef; it, it is unquestionably correct. The rows are 2 feet apart, and the corn is not 
sown so thick but that it grows some ]0 or 12 feet high. The corn is cut before earing is 
completed, and after wilting is tied in small bundles with straw ; the bundles are gathered 
in shocks and tied with yarn, and left to cure in the field. The variety used for this purpose 
is the Norfolk vAulo, which gives the best satisfaction. Twenty-two tons of green fodder 
have been gathered from an acre. This constitutes a large part of the bulky feed of the 
cows during the winter. Cured at the right stage of growth, it contains a good deal of 
saccharine matter, and makes excellent milk. 

Corn, is also rai.sed for the grain, and yields about 50 bushels to the acre, besides a large 
quantity of fodder. The mowing fields are in fine condition, and about 100 tons of hay are 
secured everj'' year. 

The labor employed upon the farm will average about seven hands by the year. The 
wages paid are $16 a month and board ; |)18 for short terms of service. Some of the labor- 
ers have cottages and live upon the place, and these furnish the board and lodging for the 
rest of the workmen. As a large part of the labor of the farm has gone in past years to im- 
provements — clearing, draining, fencing, building, &c. — it would be impossible to tell the 
exact cost of these improvements, or the precise amount which the farm ea;'ns above its 
legitimate running expenses. The investment in the farm is all the while increasing, and is 
of uch a character that Mr. Webb is very well satisfied with it. This is about all any 
maa.gets out of the use of his capital. Ho has now a machine that will produce farm-pro- 
ducts to the amount of l|10,000 annually, and is every year improving in its capacity to 
make dividends. 

We find here one thing that an outsider could not have anticipated — the extreme difficulty 
which an honest producer of milk finds in putting a pure article upon the market. Unless 
he attend to the milking and the peddling in person, and watch every can in its passage from 
the spring-house to the family where it is consumed, the milk is liable to be watered. The 
man who has the care of the herd and sees to the milking very naturally wants to keep up 
the reputation of a good manager, and knows that the standard of his ability is the quantity 
of milk which he produces. Any shortcoming in his case im a dry time for milk is liable to 
be visited upon the pump, unless he has high moral quali<!ics. The peddler, who starts on 
his route while it is yet dark, passes many pumps on his way to market, and, as he has 
many opportunities to sell extra milk besides the supply of his regular customers, and the 
danger of detection is small, he is tempted to manufacture the extra milk at an early stage 
of the route and put the proceeds in his own pocket. He is accountable only for the quan- 
tity of milk that he takes from the spring-house. It requires a good deal of integrity on the 
part of servants to resist those temptations, and constant watchfulness on the part of the 
milk-producer to guard his customers against fraud. 

These two examples give us a very good idea of the management of milk-farms iu Con- 
necticut, in the immediate vicinity of large markets. This business is growing in impor- 
tance every year as the city and village population increases. It pays much better than but- 
ter at present prices, and has the advantage of saving much labor in the house. It is of 
course quite popular with farmers' wives and daughters. This kind of farming also tends 
to the improvement of the soil. Nearly all the vegetable crops are consumed upon the 
farm, and generally grain is purchased, which adds much to the value of the manure. If 
this is mannfaetured under cover, as it generally is, and is applied to the soil, the produc- 
tiveness of the farm is constantly increased. 

Another kind of farming that pays fairly is the raising of seeds to supply the trade in our 
large cities. This is sometimes carried on in connection with the nursery business or with 
truck- farming. The tendency of farming in the State at this time is more and more to 
specialties of this sort, in distinction from the old style of variety farming. 

Mr. George F. Piatt and brother are in the neighboring town of Milford, and improve 100 
acres of land which they inherit from their father's estate. They have the advantage of being 
born upon the estate, and of being trained to the nursery business from their youth. The 
fhrm is rather elevated, but level, and the soil is a good sandy loam. Parts of it were once 
well supplied with bowlders, and the walls give evidence of abundant labor in the past in 
clearing the fields of rock. The fences are in unusually good condition. The raising of 
seeds here for the general market seems to have been an after-thought occasioned by the 
decline of the nursery business. The large nursery-men, situated near railroad depots or 
tide-water, wath their army of runners and tree-peddlers, penetrating every farming district 
and rural village, have very seriously affected the smaller nursery-men, who formerly did a 
fair business in supplying the locaMrade. But this is not a very alarming evil in Connecticut, 
where men are trained to do a variety of things equally well, and a change of business often 
leads on to fortune. 

The principal seeds raised are the mammoth squash, evergreen sweet corn, onions, beets, 
carrots, parsnips, lettuccj and beans. The seeds are marketed principally in New York and 
BoGton, and among the Shakers. Shakers are generally supposed to raise their own seeds, 
Init here is pretty good evidence that a portion of them at least are produced on orthodox 
soil, which perhaps will not harm their vitality. The sales of seed amount to $1,800 annually, 
and other products to $1,200, making a total of $3,000 for the annual sales. This does not 
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measure the productiveness of the farm, for two families are supplied with their fuel, grain, 
vegetables, fruits, milk, butter, eggs, and the most of their meats, making at least $2,000 
more. Besides this, there is a generous treatment of the soil, and improvements are constantly 
being made, in clearing land, in fences and buildings. Anew barn has just been put up 
with a basement story to accommodate the cleaning and packing of seeds for market. 
About twenty head of cattle and three horses are kept upon the place, and most of the 
manure is composted under cover. Besides these home-made manures, fish-^crap is purchased 
from the shore, and is found to be a very economical fertilizer. 

There is a fine orchard now in fpU bearing, and the boughs, loaded with ruddy and golden 
fruit in the mellow days of October, were worth a long journey to see. They w^ere of the 
choicest standard varieties, and mostly of winter-fruit, that will keep well until spring. The 
cultivation of late-keeping varieties adds much to the profits of the orchard, and is too gen- 
erally overlooked by our farmers. An inexpensive cellar under the house or barn will keep 
the fruit in the greatest perfection until April, and at that time the same apples will bring $5 
a barrel that could not have been sold in the fall for more than $2 or $3. There is also a 
pear-orchard set, not yet in full bearing, but showing very handsome specimens of the most 
popular pears for market. This will tell upon the future profits of the farm. The ground 
between the rows of trees is cultivated with currants, raspberries, and blackberries. These 
are raised both for the fruit and for plants to supply the nursery-trade. The orange- quiij^ 
is also raised, and pays very well. The fruit and most other farm products, except seeds, 5re 
marketed in the neighboring cities of New Haven and Bridgeport, and the town of Derby. 

A portion of the farm is devoted to the nursery business proper, and the trade is sup- 
plied with young apple, pear, quince, and peach trees, and v/ith evergoen and ornamental 
shade-trees of various kinds. 

The field where the mammoth squashes were raised was a goodly sight, though not up 
to the usual level of exhibition squashes. These squashes minister more to the love of 
show, which is a characteristic of our modern civilization, than to any really useful end. 
They can be raised to almost any size, from 100 to 300 pounds, by making the soil rich 
and thinning the fruits sufficiently. No agricultural or horticultural show is complete 
without its big squash, and if there is a half dozen of them the show is a success, 
whether there is a Hubbard or a Marblehead upon the tables or not. When it comes to 
feeding or cooking, an old-fashioned crook-neck would be worth a cart-load of the mam- 
mouth Chili among sensible people. However, we must have sensations, and the seeds sell 
for $2 a pound. Here, then, is a farm of a hundred acres, worked by four men, besides the 
proprietors, that yields a gross income of $5,000 and upwards. They are sharp, -intel- 
ligent sons of the farm, enthusiastic in their calling, good citizens, interested in every 
thing that promotes the welfare of society. There are others in the same neighborhood 
engaged in seed-growing in connection with common husbandry ; there is not much room 
to doubt that seed-husbandry pays. 

There is still another kind of special farming that is carried on to a large extent in the 
western part of the State— the grazing of cattle during the summer ; this is very well 
adapted to farmers remote from market, as the products of the year's industry can all be 
sent to market on the hoof and be disposed of at a single sale, it that is desirable. We 
visited last season the farm of Mr, O. B. King, near the village of Watertown. The farm 
consists of 240 acres of land, and is somewhat scattered ; that part of it which lies near 
the village is under a high state of cultivation and yields very large crops of hay. The sys- 
tem which Mr. King adopts is a good illustration of the methods adopted in the south 
part of Litchfield County, the neighboring towns in Fairfield County, aad to still greater 
extent in Putnam and Dutchess Counties in New York. The whole farm is devoted to 
grazing, with the exception of a few fields devoted to the raising of family supplies. Gene- 
rally the bars of the mowing-fields are let down, and the whole farm is thrown into one 
pasture, over which the cattle have free range through the whole season. Cattle are 
purchased in Albany or other large markets as early in the spring as the fields will yield 
a good bite of grass. Three and four year old steers are generally selected, and a decided 
preference is given to short-horn blood. These animals, turned into good pastures, will 
gain 300 or 400 pounds in a season, and by September or October will be fit for the 
butcher, without any grain. The grazer expects to make a profit on this increase in the 
weight of the animal, and also an advance in the price of the live weight. The gain of 300 
pounds in the weight of the animal, and 2 cents a pound in price, are important items in 
the business. It is not uncommon, in favorable years, to make a gain of $30 a head in graz- 
ing cattle. Where a farm will carry a bullock to the acre, as some of thorn do, this gives 
a very handsome return for the use of the land. The business requires a large capital 
and good judgment in buying and selling. 

We found in Mr. King's pastures a luxuriant growth of grass and some fine specimens 
ot short-horn and Devon bullocks quite ready for the butcher. An important item in his 
business is the trade in Devon-grade working-cattle. These are so much in demand, that 
they bring from $200 to $300 a yoke. These are picked up in lots of cattle purchased for 
grazing, and yield a better profit than the butcher can afford to give. We have visited sev- 
eral farms iri this belt of country in former years, and have always had occasion to notice 
the good effects of this kind of grazing upon the fertility of the soil. The animals pur- 
U A 
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chased are generally adults, the bones are already formed, and there is no large demand 
upon the soil for phosphates. The animals graze iu the pastm'es from spring to fall, and 
nearly everything consumed is returned to the soil. It is noticed in these farms that the feed 
improves from year to year, and many of them have been brought up Vv'ithin a few years so 
as to double their capacity for carrying stock. In some of them a small dressing of plaster is 
used, which brings in white clover and increases the feed. In some farms the eifect of plas- 
ter is wonderful, and is the most economical fertilizer that can be used. In others no per- 
ceptible effect is discovered. This is an easy and genteel stylo of husbandry, but it requires 
more capital than most farmers possess to carry it on. After the animals are purchased and 
turned into pasture they require very little attention. Sales are oftentimes made to the 
neighboring butchers ; so that one does not have to leave the farm to market his crop. The 
great advantages of this kind of husbandry are the steady improvement of the soil, the great 
economy of labor, and the comparative leisure of the winter. It is a specialty of grazing that 
may be almost indefinitely extended, and is well adai)ted to those hilly farms of New England, 
that are remote from the great markets. Beef is a staple article, and the higher grades will 
almost always bring remunerative prices. There is little danger of glutting the market, 
and the tendency in the seaboard States is toward higher prices, and likely to be for some 
years to come. There are large districts in New England where the old-style farming has 

tased to bo as remunerative as other callings, and multitudes turn from the plow to the 
vil and loom ; farm-buildings go to decay ; and pastures and meadows grow up to brush 
and forest. Is there not a remedy in this kind of husbandry for these desolations in the 
older States ? If these forsaken fields were devoted to the grazing of fattening cattle, the 
brush would be kept down, and the pastures would grow more fertile from year to year. 

It is quite manifest from these cases that have been presented that the cultivation of the 
soil in this Commonwealth pays reasonably well. Even that style of husbandry to which 
is brought the least enterprise and the least capital secures more of comfort than the same 
families could hope for in any other calling. The capital is securely invested, and in most 
cases is increasing in value, notwithstanding the want of skill in the management. It is 
exceedingly rare to hear of a failure among farmers. In mercantile pursuits and in most 
kinds of business in the city failure is the rule rather than the exception. In the specialty 
farming, to which the state is so well adapted, labor, skill, and capital are as well rewarded 
as in most other pursuits. There is certainly nothing in the condition of our husbandry to 
drive so many of our young men to the temptations and uncertainties of business in our 
great cities. 

Mr. T. S. Gold, secretary of the Board of Agriculture of Connecticut, 
gives the following explicit and satisfactory statement concerning the 
substantial farmers of his neighborhood and their prosperity : 

Does farming -pay in New England 7 — You ask a question which is often discussed in this 
age of inquiry, and your remark which follows explains the whole matter. It pays, " it 
managed with energy and skill and the use of necessary capital." Where brush is allow- 
ed to overrun the pastures and meadows, and weeds to choke the crops, Vv e hear the cry that 
farming does not pay ; that it is cheaper to buy corn and other products than to raise them. 

It is true, I admit, that little judgment was used in first settling the country, and that 
many farms, or even larger districts, were cleared from the forests that should have been 
allowed to remain, to furnish timber for manufacturing and building, and shelter for fruits 
and crops. The introduction of agricultural machinery is rendering the culture of these 
rough portions and the gathering of the hay relatively more expensive than upon smoother 
land, and there is no doubt that some entire farms thus circumstanced fail to return to their 
owners a fair equivalent for the labor and capital employed, and that many other farms have 
some portions which are a drag upon their better parts, a sinking-fund to swallow up the 
profits derived from successful culture elsewhere. I do not refer to those expensive labors 
in clearing rocky land, or draining wet land, or reclaiming sandy land by ashes and lime 
or green crops, but to the continued culture of rough and impoverished lands, the gath- 
ering of hay from rough meadows, still mowed because the}' were once productive, and 
other like practices folloAved because under other circumstances they were profitable. Lands 
so situated that they cannot profitably be manured or even cultivated, because they are so 
difiicult of access, must be classed here as not paying for the labor required. Wherever wo 
find farmers laying aside these old-time ways, concentrating their energies upon their better 
lands, adapting their farming to the changing conditions of the times in stociv, crops, and im- 
proved implements and machinery, we find them thrifty, enjoying the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life, with means to support society, to educate their children, laying up a comforta- 
ble competency for old age, and to give their children a better start in life than they them- 
selves enjoyed. 

Again, if farming doef- not pay, hov/ is it that all tho cultivators of the soil live? They 
alway-s get tbelr living by their occupation, not by dependence upon ether callings. The 
agricultunJ laborer always has his sustenance and ahvtiys secures his wages. The fail- 
ure of a farmer to meet his obligations, unless he becomes involved by some outside ven- 
ture, is a rarity so great that it may be said never to occur, while every community can 
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shovf examples of mined fortunes, involving; many other parties, in tlio nioro enlicinc^ 
walks of trade and manufactures. Agriculture absorbs cmd cuiploys all men \vho fail in 
other avocations either from physical disabihty or other causes. The disjointed parts of 
lives spent in other callings, which absorb their mental powers and their physical train- 
ing in periods of rest, are mostly spent in the culture of the earth. Agriculture has to 
feed all these and their families. Adventurers of every kind take rest and find renewed 
sti ength on the farm for new enterprises, and come back again often with blasted hopes and 
shattered health and fortunes. 

The amount of physical labor expended in agriculture is large, the amount of mental is 
often small. The return for the quality and amount of labor and the risk incurred v,'ill com- 
pare favorably with, yes, even surpass, that in other departments of human industry. Agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, and mining are the four great divisions. If some give 
greater average returns for the risks, labor, mental and physical, capital and skill, than 
others, I claim that this is in the order named. The returns of agriculture are slow but 
sure. Manufactures, giving employment to varied ability, furnish some examples of 
splendid success. Commerce and trade have their merchant-princes, but these are rare. The 
miner finds a vein of ore, a rich nugget, or a gem, but of all mining the baser metals afford 
the surest and best profits ; so we are driven back to the conclusion that agriculture, the 
basis of national strength and wealth, is also the most sure and liberal in its support of 
those who practice it. As the other callings make greater demands for mental daring and 
capacity, so they give the corresponding examples of success. 

Similar changes in all these departments of industry have occurred as we nov^^ meet in 
agriculture. Improved machinery and the economy of the division of labor has broken up 
the business of the clothier, the hatter, and many of the other trades in rural neighbor- 
hoods which enlivened every stream in New England. In their old form, these industries 
became unprofitable to develop in certain centers with increasing vigor. The abandoned 
mining-camps, the dismantled smelting-works in the Kocky Mountains, do not prove that 
the mining interests of Colorado and California are on the wane, that their rich placers of 
gold and silver cannot be relied upon ; but rather only show that more enticing fields have 
for the time employed the labor and capital of the miners, and as some new processes and 
means of transportation are developed, many of these same deserted mines will again be 
wrought even more profitably than when first opened. So agriculture, giving up some old 
homesteads and many unprofitable fields, some labors and crops, directing its forces into 
new channels, wiih proper concentration of labor, which in a new country is always ap- 
plied sparingly, is not in a state of decrepitude, but has a more hopeful outlook for 
the future than it has enjoyed in the past. The application of brains to farming is 
working there the same results and changes which it has wrought in all the other 
departments of labor. The ignorant, the stupid, and the inefficient are left in the lurch. 

Notwithstanding the popular cry ''no profits in farming," it is the carefully expressed 
opinion of those best qualified to judge that the average profits of farming in Connecticut 
are greater at this time than in the rest of the United States, and that we can show as 
striking examples of success in agricultural enterprises as any of the so-called more 
favored parties of our country ; that our lands are not exhausted, and that wo may rely as 
in the past upon a fair reward for persevering and intelligent industry. But your inquiry 
is for " particular examples," and that it bo locally considered. I have thought perhaps 
it would as well be answered by taking the school-district in which I reside, which is en- 
tirely occupied by farmers. Cream Hill school-district is in the town of Cornwall, county 
of Litchfield, State of Connecticut. It embraces about four square miles, with ten farms ; the 
soil in common with this section of New England is fertile, but the surface is much broken, 
and the fields were once so covered with stones and largo bowlders that thirty years ago, 
though partially cleared of stones for fencing, not an acre was fit for the use of mowing- 
machine and horse-rake. The native timber is oak, chestnut, hickory, and other hard woods, 
which sprout rapidly when cut over, and about one-quarter of this territory is now wood. 
This growth of Avood is used for building purposes, fencing, fuel, and is sold for making 
charcoal. It is worth $2 per cord, standing on our hills, for this use, and a considerable 
revenue is derived by some of our farmers by selling this wood to the iron-manufacturers. 
These lands can be cut over every twenty-five or thirty years, giving twenty to thirty cords 
per acre. Pastures that are too rough or too distant from the homesteads become covered with 
brush, growing again to forest, and about one-quarter is now in the transition stage. The 
remainder is clean permanent pasture, orchard, mowing-land, or devoted to rotation of 
crops and grass. Most of our mowing-land, though upon the hills, is never plowed, but its 
productiveness is maintained by top-dressing. We raise good crops of corn, oats, rye, 
potatoes, turnips, and other roots. Our orchards furnish an abundance of fruit for home 
use and a surplus for market. Our main reliance is upon our grass- pasturage and hay. The 
dairy is the principal interest, while we raise some young stock, sheep, SAvine, and poultry. 
Some raise all their own grain except wheat, which is but little sovrn ; while others buy 
bran and corn as brought from the West. Several consecutive dry years has shortened our 
grass-crop, and wo have nov/ less stock than usual, and have this v/inter bought more grain 
than before. The improvements which I shall sketch all have been made within a period 
of about thirty years. They consist in the clearing up of rough land, draining of wet Ismd 
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planting' of orchards, and the renewal or repair of houses, barns, and other farm-buildings. 
In particularizing I omit two small farms, as from age and physical debility their owners are 
not qualified to improve them. These men live and pay their debts, but cannot be called 
thrifty farmers. All have families, and have the means to provide for their education 
abroad when they advance beyond the facilities furnished by the public schools ; all have 
accumulated substance and improved their farms and buildings. The land was largely 
acquired by inheritance, yet for various causes has had in good part to be paid for by the 
present occupants, and vithin the same thirty years, most of whom have had no other occu- 
pation or resources except such as are furaished by their farms. We all use plaster with 
success, and try other commercial fertilizers with caution. The land-owners all work with 
their own hands and hire but little help. One man for the year, at a cost of $250 or $300, and 
board, with a little extra help in haying, is about all the labor required on each farm in addi- 
tion to that of the farmer and his sons. We erected a district school-house some twenty 
years since, at a cost of $2,.500, on an acre of ground given for the purpose. For location 
and form it is a model, and what is better we fill it with home-grown productions. Cream 
Hill " school-district does not share in the too common charge that the Yankee race is 
running out. The laborers, who are to some extent foreigners, furnish their full quota, but 
the American element has a controlling influence. 

I do not know where I can go in the country to find agriculture more self-dependent and 
fairly remunerative than here,where accidental circumstances have not contributed largely to 
the result. The farmers' club of West Cornwall, now over thirty years old, has done its 
share in stimulating our farmers to a more intelligent practice of their calling; while by its 
support we have encouraged others, it has returned liberally to us for our labor in its behalf. 

Beginning with the first farmer as you enter the district, Mr. E. D. Pratt, farming by himself 
about thirty years, J^50 acres, inherited perhaps one-third. He has expended $7,000 in build- 
ings ; has cleared 40 acres, making heavy walls ; planted a young orchard of three acres; 
mows about fifty acres; raises corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and roots; keeps two horses, one 
yoke of oxen, twenty cows, five young cattle ; made butter and cheese till the last six years, 
but now sends milk to New York. The freight on the milk and returning the cans from New 
York is 60 cents per can, which is paid by the milkman. Many farmers pay a small commis- 
sion of 10 cents per can for selling the milk and guaranteeing the returns ; others make their 
own sales. Mr. Pratt commenced sending milk to New York, October ] , 1867, and has sent 
as follows : 



October 1, 1807 to '08 

October 1, 1868 to '69..- 

October 1, 1869 to '70 

October 1,1870 to 71 

October 1, 1871 to '72 

October 1, 1872 to '73 

October 1, 1873 to May J, '74 



Number of 
cans. 



1,314^ 
1,103 
1,143 
1,221 
1,368 
],405 
715 



Value. 



$1 853 92 
1,689 00 
1,772 96 
1,865 57 
2, 380 94 
2, 096 50 
1,117 26 



As we all get about the same prices these returns may be considered as a fair representa- 
tion for all those farms that send milk. 

Mr. J. P. Brewster commenced fiirming twcnty-iiirio years since with 100 acres, for which he 
ran in debt, though an ancestral farm ; now has 250 ; had $500 at that time ; now is nearly 
out of debt ; has expended $12,000 ia buildings and heavy stonewalls; has cleared 50 
acres of rocky land, laying heavy walls, and underdraining ; has planted three acres of 
orchard ; keeps three horses, two yoke of oxen, twenty-seven cows, eleven young cattle, 
and a few sheen ; formerly made butter and cheese ; now sends milk to New York, about 
1,500 canS; of /orty quarts, per annum^ which nets on an average about ^1.40 per can. 

My own farm adjoins that of Mr. Brewster. I commenced farming^ in ]840. Have about 
450 acres, mostly from inheritance. This farm was cleared from the forest by my ancestors, 
four generations back. I keep fifty cows, tAvo yoke of oxen, four horses, tvvo mules, thirty- 
two young cattle, and thirty-five sheep. Changed from making butter and cheese six 
years since to sending milk. Send a little over 2,000 cans a year. The last year sent out 
2,091 cans ; net returns ^2,738.24. Used milk also for femily of fifteen or more, and made a 
supply of butter for over half the year. Also, raised sixteen calves on milk, and killed or 
sold calves to the value of over $iGO. My cattle are mostly Ayrshire and their grades. 
The fact that some of my cows are old and kept for breeders, and a large proportion young, 
two and three years old, is sufficient to account for the moderate amount of milk compared 
with other dairies in the vicinity. The surplus or unserviceable stock is usually converted 
into beef, and largely used in the family or sold to the farm-laborers, vv^io have families 
and board themselves. Have received the present year, for wool, $50 ; for potatoes, $150 ; 
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for fruit, $600 ; wood and timber, $200 ; rent of houses to laborers, hay, and pasturage, 
$200. The gross receipts from the farm, besides family supplies, about |)4,600. I employ 
for the year seven men and a boy, at a total cost, besides the board of four men, of $3,300. 
With this force I am enabled to do all ordinary repairs of farm-buildingp, including paint- 
ing ; to build over one hundred rods, annually, of heavy stone-wall, clearing the fields, and 
draining when necessary. Work on the highway, and other labor outside of the farm, 
amounts to about $100 per year. My time is mostly otherwise employed ; sothat lacking 
personal labor and supervision^ I am obliged to hire more than if daily on the farm. 

The profits of the farm largely go into improvements. These show 150 acres cleared, and 
fenced with heavy stone wall. In fact, most of the fences are of this character. I mow 
about 100 acres, mostly with the machine, whereas tw^enty years ago not an acre on the 
farm was fit for its use. I have 12 acres of young orcharding, apples and pears, just coming 
into bearing. Have expended about ^20,000 in buildings, which are in g'ood repair. Have 
on the farm six dwelling-houses and ten barns, with sheds, tool-houses, and ether out- 
buildings. Have stable-room for one hundred and thirty hqad of cattle and horses. I have 
had other business than farming ; as formerly a teacher of an agricultural school on the 
farm, and now as secretary of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, so that if many of my 
neighbors, by farming alone, had not done relatively better than I have, it might be said 
that these were not legitimate returns of agriculture ; but I can see great losses from my 
necessary neglect of ray business, which personal supervision would have prevented. 

Mr. R. M. Kexford has been farming about forty-five years on his paternal acres. By con- 
nection with an unfortunate manufacturing enterprise, he lost, some twenty years since, nearly 
all his property, which he has now regained by farming; has 175 acres; keeps eighteen 
cows, one yoke of oxen, two horses, and a few young cattle ; sent to New York last year 
1,100 cans of milk ; farm has not been run to exhaustion, but he has not expended largely 
in buildings or improvements. 

Mr. Chester Wickwire has been farming forty years; has 500 acres, partially inherited; has 
a large share of wood-land, from which he sells $500 to $1,000 worth annually, without 
diminishing the supply ; keeps thirty-eight cows, three yoke of oxen, three horses, and 
twenty head of young cattle ; raises his own grain, as corn, oats, and rye ; makes butter 
and cheese, 300 pounds cheese and 75 pounds butter being a fair estimate of sales per cow. 
Calves raised or sold for veal bring $10 per head ; cheese, from 11 to 12 cents per pound ; 
butter, from 30 to 45. The refuse of the dairy for swine is of considerable value. Sales are 
made also of working-oxen, beef, potatoes, <&c. The land is much broken, and many fields 
difiicult of access. He made extensive improvements in clearing land from rocks, and his 
fences and buildings are in good order. 

Mr. James Reed began farming forty years ago. At that time he had no means, buying 
the farm from his father in law. Mr. Reed died four years since. The widow manages the 
farm with her sons. The farm now embraces 300 acres ; keeps twenty cows, two yoke of 
oxen, three horses, twenty-five sheep, and a few young cattle ; sends about ],200 cans of 
milk to New York. Mrs. Reed raises her own corn, oats, rye, and buckwheat, and sells 
considerable wood. The farm is a rough one, though productive ; often produces premium 
crops of corn, oats, or potatoes; few improvements, as the purchase of the farm, the rearing 
of a large family, and the building of a new house, costing $3,000, in place of the homestead 
burned by accident a few years since, have consumed all surplus means. 

Mr. R. J. Scovill has been farming about twenty-five years. Though the farm is by inherit- 
ance, an unfortunate manufacturing enterprise largely crippled his resources a few years 
since. The farm now embraces 300 acres ; keeps twenty-five cows, three horses, two yoke 
of oxen, fourteen young cattle. Sends annually about 1,600 cans of milk to New York; 
raises most of his own coarse grains ; has six acres of yonng orcharding just coming into 
bearing, and sells fruit to the amount of a few hundred dollars. Has expended largely in 
improvements in clearing land and draining ; also in buildings, which are extensive and in 
good repair. 

Mr. Franklin Reed began farming twenty years ago. Had $500 at that time. Bought farm 
on credit, which, by addition, is now 225 acres. Keeps sixteen cows, one yoke of oxen, two 
horses, eighty head of young cattle ; raises all his own coarse grain ; makes butter and cheese 
and fattens pork ; makes 400 pounds of cheese per cow, and sells 1,200 pounds of butter; 
calves, vealed or raised : 

400 pounds of cheese, at 11 $44 00 

75 pounds of butter, at 35 ^ 26 25 

Calf at 10 00 



80 25 



or $80 per cow. The farm, though rough, is productive ; barns and out-buildings are new, 
but Mr. Reed has preferred to lay up his mouey to investing in improvements. His books 
show $12,000 at interest, besides the farm and stock paid for, as the result of industry and 
economy. 

I omit, for reasons before specified, the other two land-owners in the district. In some 
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respects this is an exceptional district ; in others its counterpart may be found all over Con- 
necticut. Wo are three miles from our railroad-station, West Cornwall, on the Housatonic 
Railroad, and sixty miles from Bridfjeport, and one hundred and twenty from New York, 
where we find a market for our surplus products. Many parts of the State have better facil- 
ities for market, and adopt a different and sometimes more profitable system of husbandry. 
But our land is particularly adapted to g^rass, and the dairy seems to be still, as it always has 
been; the natural business for farmers on the hills of Litchfield County. 

Mr. T. G. Kingsley, of New London, correspondent of tbe Department, 
reports concerning his county : 

Gardening pays the best of any kind of crops in this county. Seliicg- milk in the cities 
also pays weiL The soil in this county requires fertilizing to a considerable amount, or our 
crops are small, but by using phosphate, guano, fish guano, or plaster, the crop is increased 
from one-third to one-half per acre. Many of our farmers purchase western cattle in the 
spring of the year and sell them in the fall or winter for beef, and in that way are making 
money ; selling the cattle for from 50 to 75 per cent, more than cost by keeping them from 
six to nine months. In one instance a man planted six acres of the Early-Rose potatoes and 
used 2,400 pounds of phosphate besides 100 loads of stable-manure, and he raised 300 bush- 
els of marketable potatoes per acre, making J, 800 bushels. Some were sold for $1.50 per 
bushel ; th 6alance, at $1. I know of a young man who purchased a farm for ;^7,500, and 
by attending to his business, using good judgment, energy, economy, and prudence, in 
fourteen years sold sufficient from tbe farm to pay its cost. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. JFarming in New England pays well if conducted with skill and 
enterprise, combined with tlie use of sufficient capital. 

2. It is unremunerative to those who starve the soil, decline the use 
of improved implements and labor-saving processes, and fail to adapt 
their crops to soil, situation, and circumstances. 

3. Those who employ the least possible labor, because of its high price, 
receive smaller net returns than those Vv^ho use enough of it for good 
culture and large yields. 

4. The popular estimate of the receipts of the farm is erroneous in 
failing to reckon house-rent, carriage-hire, and fruits and grains and 
vegetables used at home, and in assuming that a large portion of the 
gross receipts should be net savings, however small the annual expendi- 
ture of labor. 

5. Proximity to numerous markets compensates for lower natural fer- 
tility 5 contiguity to the sea-coast renders available large supplies of 
cheap marine fertilizers, and the manufacturing villages furnish equiva- 
lent advantages to interior farms ; and while the average yields of crops 
are thus made equal to those of the most fertile portion of the country, 
the prices obtained are greater. 

6. The statistics of production show that for the labor employed no 
section of the country, excepting only three of the Middle States, enjoys 
a larger net return. 

7. Lands are cheaper than in any equally populous and improved sec- 
tion of the country, with a probability of future increase in price, greater 
productiveness, the employment of a larger capital and more labor in 
their cultivation. 

8. The necessity is indicated, before high prosperity can beeonte gen- 
eral, for increased fertility, better drainage, more machine-labor and 
braiu-worii: and less drudgery, and more feeding of farm-animals for 
lle.sh and milk and less for the bare support of animal existence. 
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CONDITION OF AGRICULTUEE IN THE COTTON 

STATES. 

By C. W. Howard, Kingston, Ga. 

The condition of the agriculture of a country is to be determined by 
the salable value of its lands, the prices of its i^roducts, whether re- 
munerative or the reverse, and the system of farming, whether amelio- 
rating or exhaustive to the soil. The first two of these tests are some- 
times variable and, therefore, not always accurate. War, with its im- 
mediate results, and panics in the money-market may aiiect injuriously 
both the value of lands and the prices oi' agricultural products. Allow- 
ances must be made for the effects of these causes 5 but the last test 
never varies or is inaccurate. 

The agricultural condition of a country is never solidly prosperous 
in which a system of farming is practiced which exhausts the soil. This 
is destroying capital, for which destruction no temporary annual returns, 
however large, are an equivalent. The seeming prosperity based upon 
large results from a soil in course of impoverishment is always falla- 
cious and, therefore, hurtful in the end. 

We may arrive at the condition of agriculture in the cotton States by 
these tests. In ascertaining this condition, it is proper to say that the 
writer is most familiar with the State of Georgia. A large proportion 
of his remarks and estimates will be based upon his knowledge of this 
State. Georgia is generally considered to be the most prosperous of 
the cotton States. Any coloring which may unintentionally be given 
from this cause to southern agriculture will certainly not be to the dis- 
advantage of the other States. 

From Ii^orth Carolina to Louisiana there is a strong uniformity in the 
physical structure of the soil, and in the character of the staple crops. 
There is also a decided uniformity in the system of agriculture which 
is pursued wherever cotton is raised. One State may, therefore, very 
well represent the rest of these cotton-States. The writer is a native 
of Georgia; his sympathies are with his brethren of the South, and, 
therefore, when he condemns existing practices it is with the temper 
with which an attached relative should jjoiut out the errors of a kins- 
man. 

SALABLE VALUE OF LAND IN THE COTTQN STATES. 

It is proper to say that Texas is not included in this estimate among 
these States, because it is yet in progress of settlement. This ex- 
amination will be confined to those of the cotton States which ha;ve 
been long and fully settled, and where land has attained a determinate 
value. 

The value of land in the settled portion of the older cotton States is 
less than in any other country in Christendom. This was the case , be- 
fore the war. Take the State of Georgia, for instance, as a representa- 
tive State. 

In 1860, the average value of land was $4.85. The highest value ot 
the richest county was $10.66 per acre. The lowest value was 68 cents 
per acre. If we contrast these values with those of the iforthern, Mid- 
dle, or the new Northwestern States, as Illinois, the difference is strik- 
ing. 
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Since the war we might have supposed that the depressioD, in average 
vahie, would have been greatly increased ; but this has not been the 
case to any great extent. In Georgia in 1866, immediately upon the 
close of the war, the a verage value of land was $3.42, showing a diminu- 
tion from the value of 1860 of $1.43 jyev acre. There has been a slow 
advance in value from 1866 to the present time, the average value 
nearly, if not quite, reaching that of 1860. The lands of some sections 
have actually increased in value, in many instances to $50 per acre, 
while others have decreased from $20 to $30 per acre to from $3 to $5 
per acre. The causes of this difference will be hereafter pointed out. 
The average value has, however, not materially changed. That which 
is true of Georgia, as to the value of her land, is true also of the other 
cotton States. 

Why were these lands so low in price before the war ? It was not the 
climate of these States, because while portions of the territory were 
sickly the larger portions were perfectly healthy. The sickly sections 
extended along the line of the coast, including the rice-lands and the 
level pine-lands, which were very difficult of drainage; but all the roll- 
ing lands of the interior, (including the greater bulk of the territory,) 
the mountainous portions, were extremely healthy. 

It was not the poverty of the soil, because while a portion of this 
territory was poor the larger x^ortion was originally very fertile land. 
With the same manure and the same culture, there is not an agricul- 
tural product of use to man, raised at the I^Torth, which cannot be 
raised in equal perfection at the South, independent of the products 
which are peculiar to the South, as cotton, rice, sugar, and the semi- 
tropical fruits. In fact the largest recorded yield, within the knowledge 
of the writer, of the cereals has occurred at the South, as 212 bushels 
of corn, 58 of wheat, and 100 of oats to the acre. 

It was not the amount of taxation. The State tax in Georgia was 
about one-tenth of one per cent. This, perhaps, was a fair average of 
the other cotton-States. 

It was not the amount of cheap land at the West, because those 
cheap lands were equally within reach of northern land-holders, and 
those lands did not sink in value on that account, by reason of emigra- 
tion from them. 

It was not slavery, because those lands were highest in value where 
most slave-labor was used. The rice-lands, for instance, requiring a 
hand to every 4J acres, sold at from $150 to $300 per acre, while in the 
upper portions, where slave-kibor was almost unknown, the lands would 
not command $5 per acre. 

It was not because the farmers did not make money. They did ac- 
cumulate under a most ruinous system of agriculture, because at the 
end of the year there were no wages to be paid, and if the crop covered 
expenses, their profit was large in the mere increase of their slaves. 

What, then, was the cause of the low price of land Clearly the 
bad system of farming. The value of the land was scarcely considered. 
It was cultivated in cotton and corn until it was unable to produce 
either, and was then thrown out to grow up in briers, sassafras, and 
scrub pines. A purchaser looking for land, it* he found a field without 
a stump in it, considered that fact ]jrivia facie evidence that it was 
worn out. 

Of course land, considered as something which was to become less 
valuable every year until it became worthless, was of little market 
value. There were some exceptions, as the rice-fields, where the annual 
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flooding or " warpiug" was an annual heavy manuring. These lands 
maintained their high valuation. 

Since the war the same system of agriculture has been generally, but 
not universally, pursued. It is pleasant to observe an increasing de- 
parture from the old practice. Wherever this departure occurs, the 
lands are rising rapidly in value. 

MARKET VALUE OP CROPS. 

Cotton is considered almost exclusively the money-crop. It is almost 
the only crop which is sold. Planters, since the war, have, for the most 
part, bought their provisions with the proceeds of their cotton. The 
exceptions are the truck farmers, who supply the towns, &c., with a 
certain class of provisions. Besides these there are occasional instances 
of large farmers who not only make their own provisions, but have a 
surplus to sell. These men are almost always prosperous. 

The question natural!}' arises, does cotton, with the present labor, pay 
the producer at present prices 1? The cost of raising a pound of cotton 
has been a mooted point. In order to settle it, the writer addressed 
letters to several of the most successful farmers in Georgia. But a 
small proportion of the parties addressed have returned replies. The 
letters of those who have replied are very valuable. These gentlemen 
are from different sections of the State, and are all gentlemen of ex- 
perience, practical good sense, and successful farmers. One, Mr. Harda- 
way, resides in Thomas County, on the Florida line, ^vhile Colonel 
Winn's residence is near the northern border of cotton culture. Mr. 
Hardaway cultivates a very small farm, but does it perfectly. This 
gentleman took the premium on corn at the State fair, making 119 
bushels of corn on an acre, while the average product of the State is 5J 
bushels per acre. 

Dr. Lavender is, perhaps, our best representative of successful mixed 
farming, raising clover, the grasses, live stock, and, among other things, 
15 to 20 acres of turnips annually. At the same State fair he received 
the premium on turnips, having grown 1,550 bushels on an acre. 

Mr. Dickson's name is a household word among southern cotton-plant- 
ers. Upon anything relating to cotton, he is our highest authority. Be- 
fore the war, this gentleman cultivated 1,000 acres in cotton, 800 in 
corn, and small grain in proportion, expending annually $10,000 for 
commercial fertilizers. His large experience, remarkable success, and 
his exact business habits give great weight to his opinions. The whole 
South will read his letter with surprise. His estimate of producing a 
pound of cotton being correct, (and it would require a hardy man to 
doubt it,) it follows that since the war, for the most of the time, 
the South has grown cotton at a positive and serious loss. The different 
estimates of cost, ranging from 11 cents to 17 cents per pound, may be 
easily accounted for. The lower estimates are based upon the practice 
of comparatively small farms with high manuring and under exception- 
ally skillful culture. They rather represent wha,t may be done than 
what is generally done. Mr. Dickson bases his estimate upon the gen- 
eral practice of cotton-planters. 

Lexington, Ga., Novcmlcr 9, 1874. 
Dear Sir : Yours of the 3d instant in band, and contents noted. Having never experi- 
mented at all as to the cost of raisings cotton, except in a freneral way, I am not prepared to 
give you an exact account of the money it would require to raise a pound of cotton. I have 
been a cotton-planter (and I might add a successful one) for forty-six years. I do not think 
we can afford to raise it at 12^ cents per pound, unless there is a material alteration in our 
present system of farming. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

Z. H. CLARK. 
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GiiiswoLD, Ga., Novemher 7, 1874. 
Dear Sir: Yours of tlio 1st instant only came to hand yesterdaj^, and, in compliance 
with yonr'request, I give you my estimate of the cost of raising cotton with negro labor. 

I have kept an account of the production on n^,y small place, with the actual outlay, for 
several years, and have made estimates each year. The cheapest cotton I ever made cost 
about 9| cents and the highest about 12 cents. I think the average about llj^j. 

My laud is light, sandy loam, and with ISO to 200 pounds phosphate will average 200 
ounds lint cotton. The only profit I get is from my corn, oats, fruit, potatoes, and grapes, 
must make some cotton in order to get the seeds for my compost heap. 
In the estimate above given, I have charged nothing for personal services ; the remunera- 
tion comes from grain and seed for manure. 
As ever, yours, truly, 

E. C. GRIER. 

Lawrenceville, Ga., Novemher 17, 1874. 

Dear Sir : Y ours of the 3d instant, asking my opinion as to the cost of raising a pound of 
cotton, did not reach me until a day or two ago. I hasten to comply with your request, 
and will give you such ideas as I entertain with regard to the actual cost of producing a 
pound of cotton with free negro labor. I will give you the method by which I arrive at the 
cost, which will enable you to judge as to the correctness of my conclusion. I do not believe 
that we can arrive at any correct estimate of the cost of producing cotton as a general rule, 
as this depends greatly upon the favorableness or unfavorableness of the season, &c. To 
illustrate : a hand may cultivate ten acres in cotton and do it well, and from drought or early 
frost the crop be cut off one-half, while the cost will equal the production of twice 
as much, the difference being only in the gathering. My figures, though, I believe will be 
about an average in this locality. These are my opinions, given without having made any 
calculation or given the subject any very mature thought previously to receiving your letter. 
Others might arrive at different conclusions. The items of cost are: Hire of one hand and 
board, $175 ; interest on $100 worth of land, §7 ; wear and tear of land, $10 ; interest on 
horse worth $100, $7 ; cost of feeding horse, $50 ; one ton guano, $50 ; personal superin- 
tendence, $26 ; total expense, $325. Credited by 5 bales cotton weighing 500 pounds, 2,500 
pounds. If 2,500 pounds cotton cost $325, one pound will cost 13 cents. 
Yours, truly, 

THOS. E. WINN. 

TiiOMASViLLE, Ga., Novemher 7, 1874. 

Dear Sir : It gives me pleasure to promptly answer your question as to the cost per 
pound to raise cotton. I give you the cost for seven years, to wit: 1866, J 4. 50; 1807, 
12.50; 1868, 12.25: 1869, 10.90; 1870, 8.60; 1871, ]3.61; 1872,10.77. The aver- 
age is 11.88. This includes interest on value of land, repairs, interest on team, taxes, fer- 
tilizers, labor of cultivating, picking and packing, but nothing added for personal supervis- 
ion. The latter would be hard to estimate. This year's crop has not been marketed, but 
will not exceed 10 cents. I keep a record of my crops annually, and it simply required the 
copying, as the calculation was already made and entered on my memorandum-book. 
Respectfully, 

R. H. HARDAWAY. 

Barnesville, Ga., Novemher^, 1874. 
Dear, Sir : In answer to your inquiries I will state that I have carefully counted the 
cost of making cotton from 1866 to 1874 each year. 1866, the cost per pound, 8f cents : 
1867, 7i; 1868, 9| ; 1869, 12i; 1870, 13^; 1871, 13^; 1872, 14f ; ]873, 17i; 1874, 14, or 
about that, as the cotton of 1874 is not yet all gathered ; but I will not miss the figure 
by -J cent. The other accounts are from a diary kept of expenses and profits. I mean that 
includes all the costs ; and all over the figures was clear profit, and all under clear loss to 
the producer. So you see that in 1873, when we got 13^ cents per pound, my actual loss was 
4 cents per pound, and in 1866, my actual profit was 20 cents per pound, as I sold for 28^ 
cents. The gieat difi"erenco of cost from 1867 to 1873, 10^ cents per pound, was caused by 
my inability to govern and control labor and make it efl'ectual, the high price of labor, and 
the great demand for it, with the use of high-priced guano. This has no reference to any one 
else but my own farm. 

I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

J. S. LAVENDER. 

Sparta, Ga., Novemher 15, 1874. 
Dear Sir : You ask me what it costs me to make cotton. At one time I could have told you 
its cost per pound ; but what it costs to make it now depends on so many ^contingencies it 
cannot be estimated beforehand. I have sixty or seventy tenauts,>ndlit^cqstaiiio>i^ 
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same to make cotton. It depends on the price of labor and its efficacy, direction of the 
sun and rain, time and quantity ; worms, caterpillars, sloimiS, frost, and land, as well' as 
many other things. Crops vary from one bale to eight bales per hand. 

There is one thing certain : When cotton is below IG cents, the tenant and landlord, in four 
cases out of five, lose money. Tor example : Two hands, on an average, in Georgia, v/ith- 
out manure, will make about 3 bales each, making G bales, planting 12 acres each in cotton, 
making 24 acres ; G acres each in corn, making 12 acres; that is, per each mule, 36 acres. 
You may say this is low average, but it is high enough as Georgip, now is. 



G bales cotton, 2,400 pounds lint, IG cents $384 00 

C bushels corn per acre on 12 acres, at $1 per bushel 72 00 

Fodder 7 20 



463 20 

Less rent of land 115 80 



347 40 

1 mule and feed $175 00 

Tools, machinery, and horses 20 00 

Hire of two hands 240 00 

Use of house, board, and wood , 120 00 



555 00 

Loss 207 60 



You may say my estimate is too low. Then add to the product 33^ per cent., making 
4)463,20 : still a loss of $91.80. Add on 50 per cent., making 4^ bales per hand and \) 
bushels corn, and amounting to $521.10 ; still a loss of $33.90. 

Who will say a hand will mdke 4^ bales of cotton without manure and 54 bushels of corn, 
which is in the last estimate ? I can see very plainly what causes so much loss and hard 
times. The planter furnishes every thing — houses, gardens, patches, and the best wood on 
his place, free of charge. The true plan is to pay for all you get, and get pay for all you let 
go. The planter furnishes house, wood, fruit, garden, and patches, for three persons, to get 
poor labor out of one — out of proper time, poor in quality, &c. 
Very respectfully, 

DAVID DICKSON. 

Ill view of the statements coiitained in these letters, it cannot be said 
that for the last ten years the price of the great staple of the South has 
been remunerative. On the contrary, taking the average of cotton- 
planters throughout the South, has not the cotton-crop been produced 
and sold at a positive loss^ The mere fact that this question is even 
debatable proves that, if there has been a general proiit, it has been 
very small. It is worthy of notice that in none of these letters is there 
an allowance made for the personal supervision of the planter. A large 
portion of cotton-planters are educated men, who could command sala- 
ries in other pursuits. Their time is money, and its value should be in- 
cluded in the estimate of the cost of cotton-culture. 

IMPROVEMENT OR DETERIORATION OF THE SOIL. 

This point has been partially met in the foregoing remarks. A very 
large proportion of the cotton-lands of the South contains a material 
admixture of sand. In fact, a certain proportion of sand is indispens- 
able to successful cotton-culture. Wherever such a soil is undulating, 
and is submitted year after year to shallow plowing, it must not only 
become poor by the surface being washed away, but hideous and deep 
gujlies are formed. The writer, who has passed his three- score years, 
well remembers lands that were originally covered with wild-pea vines, 
luxuiiant grasses, and magnificent forests which novv^, in their excoriated 
and gullied surface, are sad mementos of the wasteful improvidence of 
the^v owners. 

^Since the war there has indeed been a vast expenditure of money for 
the purchase of commercial fertilizers. Three pr four years since the 
farmers of Georgia expended, according to" the ^testimony ^of^* the "^iState 
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ins})ector of fertilizers, $10,000,000 in one year for these fertilizers. 
These were not designed or expected to improve the land. They were 
homeopathic doses to increase a single crop. Under this system ot 
exclnsive cotton-culture, accompanied by shallow plowing and the use 
of commercial fertilizers merely to increase a single crop, the lands of 
the cotton States are growing annually poorer instead of richer. There 
are of course honorable and marked exceptions to this hurtful practice. 
The general usage, with the general result, has, however, been correctly 
stated. The traveler who passes through the cotton-belt of the south- 
ern states will be struck with the constant recurrence of worn and im- 
poverished plantations, with here. and there a pleasant exception. 

Judging by the test given, it must be conceded that the agricultural 
condition of the cotton States is generally far from being prosperous. 
The value of the lands is low, the price of the staple crop is tinremu- 
nerative, and the lands are in a course of impoverishment. 



METHODS OF IMPROVEIVIENT. 



The remedy for this low condition of southern agriculture is to be 
found in the abandonment of exclusive cotton-culture and the devotion 
of a much larger area to the growth of the cereals, the grasses, and the 
raising of live stock. 

It is not designed to advocate the abandonment of cotton. This 
would be a supreme folly. In many respects this plant is the most 
beneficent boon of a kind Providence to man. JSTo other plant is ca- 
pable of so great a variety of uses. Its seed affords an excellent oil 
for the table, and for lubrication, or for conversion into soap. The meal 
left after the oil is expressed possesses greater flesh-forming properties 
for the domestic animals than any other food which can be given them, 
Indian corn not excepted. The seed in its natural state, or when con- 
verted into meal, has greater manurial value than any other single sub- 
stance. This is strong language, but the analysis is given by one of 
our best analytical chemists. Prof. AV. J. Land, of Atlanta, Ga., fully 
sustains it. 

This analysis may be of interest to those persons who are not familiar 
with the cotton-i)lant : 

Constituents of the ash of cotton- seed. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Potasli 35.440 Sulphuric acid 3.222 

Soda 0.810 Oxide of iron, (and alumina,) 1.07,5 

Magnesia 15. 067 Chlorine 0. 490 

Limo ■ 4. 450 Carbonic acid 3. 465 

Phosi:)horic acid 30.01C Sand and charcoal 5.965 

100. 

Note. — If we also assume that the cotton-seed will average eight per cent, of moisturey 
(including the small fraction of sand,) the proportion of moist sandy seed to the asA, minus 
the carbonic acid, would be approximately as 100 to 3.146, and the analysis of the ash as 
follows, viz : 

ANALYSIS. 

Ash of cottonseed^ minus the carbonic acid. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Potash 30. 712 Sulphuric acid 3. 337 

Soda 0.839 Oxide of iron, (and alumina,) 1.113 

Maguesiti 15,600 Chlorine 0.507 

Lime 4.609 Sand and coal 6,190 

Phosphoric acid 31 . 093 — 

100. 
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It will be observed that more than 05 per cent, of the ash of cotton- 
seed is composed of potash and phosphoric acid. Practice sustains the 
correctness of the analysis. In Mr. Hardaway's crop of 119 bushels of 
corn on an acre of ordinary pine-hmd, the sole fertilizer used by him 
was 60 bushels of cotton-seed. 

It is well known that the fiber of this plant supplies lines for the plow, 
cordage for ships, sails by which they are impelled, requires a large 
merchant-marine and countless railway-lines for its transportation, 
clothes a large proportion of mankind, and gives occupation literally to 
millions of human beings of both sexes and of all ages. 

A country in which cotton is judiciously grown, and in which the 
various manufactures for which it affords the raw material arc in suc- 
cessful operation, and which supplies the food for its own laborers, can 
support a more dense population than any other portion of the globe. 
Yet this invaluable blessing, like other misused blessings, may be 
converted into a scourge. Although capable of this vast utility, it may 
be questioned whether the cotton-plant has been of greater benefit or 
injury to the Cotton States. Few persons not living in these States can 
form an idea of the extent to which it has monopolized the attention of 
southern land-holders. For instance, the comptroller-general of the 
state of Georgia informs us that in 1873 there were produced in the 
state 504,253 bales of cotton, worth, at 15 cents per pound, $75 per bale, 
amounting to $37,818,975. Yet it cannot be doubted that its agricul- 
tural iiopulation, taken as a whole, were poorer at th^ end than at tlio 
beginning .of the year. Little of the proceeds of the crop remained in 
the State, except that which was paid in money for labor; almost the 
Yvhole was expended in fertilizers, bacon, corn, flour, mules, &c. 

The population of Georgia, in round numbers, is 1,200,000. The crop 
of corn, in 1873, was 10,025,013 bushels ; of wheat, 847,455 bushels ; of 
oats, 1,553,003 bushels. The number of horses and mules w^as 171,223. 
Allowing 50 bushels of corn a year to the horse or mule, they would 
require at that rate 8,561,150 bushels. Deducting this amount from the 
whole corn-crop, it would leave for the support of the 1,200,000 people 
1,463,803 bushels of corn for a year. This would be at the rate of less 
than 1.4 bushels of corn and about .7 of a bushel of wheat for 
the sustenance of each person, leaving nothing for the 794,527 hogs 
and 608,379 oxen and other cattle. There must have been at least 
12,000,000 bushels of corn brought into the state during that year. 
This is about the condition of things throughout the cotton states. Can 
it be a matter of wonder that they are in a depressed condition ? Every 
one who handles a cotton-bale prospers except the man who produces 
it. Three years ago the vrriter by careful estimate ascertained that 
$26,000,000 worth of the necessaries of a farmer passed over the West- 
ern and Atlantic Eailroad from the West via Chattanooga to Atlanta^ 
all of which could have been produced in Georgia. They consisted ot' 
horses, mules, hogs, cattle, sheep, corn, wheat, bacon, flour, &c. Can 
we wonder that the cotton-planter is poor and in debt i? We sec what 
becomes of the proceeds of the cotton-crop. The exclusive culture of 
cotton demoralizes the negroes. 

In Ibis connection it will not be improper that the writer, as a 
southern man, wiiile he condemns the faults of the blacks, and they 
are very numerous and vexatious, should do justice to that which is 
praiseworthy in their character and conduct. During the vvar, while 
the men v/ere in the army, our waves and children were at the mercy ot 
our servants. Their conduct generally Avas beautiful. Never were they 
more orderly, subordinate, industrious, and resx)ectfuL The southern 
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people owe tlicin n debt of gratitude, which, they will repay, if they are 
left free to act. This, without question, is the general, not universal, 
feeling among former slaveholders. ISio sensible man would venture an 
assertion like this, in a w^ay so public, without being assured of its cor- 
rectness. 

It was apprehended if the war terminated unfavorably to the south, 
that the scenes of Saint Domingo would be re-enacted among us. This 
apprehension was based upon the well-known fact that among ignorant 
persons, new-found liberty is often followed by a temporary intoxication 
leading to great excesses — to violence and bloodshed. These apprehen- 
sions were unfounded. There has been rarely violence, bloodshed, or 
excess, save in those instances in which they have been incited by 
crafty and bad white men of southern as well as northern origin. If 
there had been no wicked interference on the part of these men, the 

enteinte cordiale^' between the blacks and the whites by this time 
would have been nearly or wholly restored. 

Exclusive cotton-culture demoralizes the blacks in this way: The 
labor on a cotton-plantation v/here a full crop is planted is without in- 
termission, and it is excessive in the quantity required, often exceeding 
in cost in a single year the whole salable value of the i)lantation. For 
instance a plantation of 1,000 acres which could not be sold for more than 
$5,000, if 500 acres are planted in cotton would require thirty hands. 
These at $12 per month and rations, say, including both, would be $15 
per month, or $180 per annum. The wages of thirty hands would 
amount to $5,400 per annum. Fifteen horses or mules would be required 
to plow these 500 acres. Allowing $100 as the annual cost of each 
horse or mule, including wear and tear, loss and food, the aggregate 
amount would be $1,500. Adding this to the cost of human labor, it 
gives the amount of $0,900 for labor on a plantation worth $5,000. This 
condition of things is anomalous and ruinous. To this should be added 
the fact that the average yield of cotton in Georgia, according to the 
sworn returns to the tax-receiver, is one bale to three and one-half 
acres. 

Such is the demand for labor in those sections in which exclusive cot- 
ton-culture is practiced, that the planter is compelled to take any labor 
that offers, whether it be good, bad, or indifferent. The exclusive cot- 
ton-planter belongs practically to the negro, as the negro once belonged 
to him. He is at the mercy of the negro and the latter knows it. It is 
human nature, whether white or black, to presume upon such knowl- 
edge. The planter cannot demand a certificate of character, for he is 
only too glad to obtain the labor on any terms. If the laborer behaves 
badly and is discharged, he is indifferent to it, because he can get em- 
ployment on the next plantation. This condition of things is eminently 
hurtful, both to the laborer and the employer. 

If but half the usual quantity of cotton were phmted, the value of the 
crop would be about the same, and bat half the labor would be required. 
From this surplus the planter could make selections, employing the in- 
dustrious and rejecting the idle and worthless. He could demand cer- 
tificates of character as is usual in other countries in the employment of 
servants. This would make character valuable among the blacks, as 
without it they could not obtain work. So long as the laborer thinks 
he is conferring a favor on the iierson who employs him, so long his 
position is not dependent on his good conduct, so long will he be in- 
subordinate, unreliable, and his employer will suffer. The interest of 
the planter and a due regard to the improvement of the laborer, require 
the reduction of the cotton area one-half. 
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While pointing out this great defect in our labor system, it is not de- 
signed to advocate any change except the improvement of the labor we 
now employ. The attempt to introduce hired white men from any quar- 
ter to carry out the exclusive cotton system is, from various causes, pre- 
posterous. 

In the southern climate, with the habits of the people and the wages 
they cpji afford to pay, no laborer can be a substitute for the negro. 
He, as such, may and must be improved. A prominent method of this 
improvement has been pointed out, viz, by creating competition and 
thus giving value to character. 

The cotton states do greatly need skilled white labor in the dairy 
the orchard, the vineyard, the mine, the manufactory, and the trades. 
If a judicious system of farming were adopted, such as is practiced at 
the i^orth and in Europe, in w^hich the amount of iilowed crops bears 
but a small proportion to the land in the cereals, meadow, and pasture, 
the present farm-labor of the South in number is abundant. 

If they would improve their farm-labor, planters must live on their 
own estates. Absenteeism must be abandoned. Formerly, it was the 
practice of many planters to live in the towns and cities, while their 
plantations, managed by overseers, were perhaps hundreds of miles 
distant. A large number of Georgians and South Carolinians planted 
in Mississippi and Arkansas, visiting their plantations for a short time 
once a year, A few are now pursuing the same practice. Large num- 
bers still carr}^ on plantations at a less distance in the state in which 
they live. This habit w^as always injurious, but is now ruinous and 
with the i^resent labor, a man who cannot or will not live on his own farm 
would be wise to sell it even for a song or give it away. 

The planter must not only live on his own plantation, but he must 
attend to every detail of its management. He cannot now afford to 
employ an overseer. And if he would have his work pressed with suc- 
cessful vigor, he must be willing when it is necessary to pujl off his coa,t 
and take a hand'' himself. 

The planter must require his sons to labor at least a part of the year, 
for two reasons : one, that it may be instilled into his mind in early life 
that honest labor is never beneath the dignity of a gentleman's son ; 
the other, that he may be able when he farms on his own account to 
judge of w^ork, as to the time it requires, and its perfection vvhen com- 
pleted. This partial labor is not inconsistent with the highest form of 
solid and even elegant education. Instances of this compatibility v\'ill 
readily occur to the mind, from Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster downward. 

While the planter is troubled with defective labor in his lield, the 
ladies of his household are no less troubled in regard to female house- 
hold-servants. As a general rule, the negro women are more averse to 
work than the men. The planter's wife, like her husband, is compelled 
to take any labor w^hich offers. She must therefore often employ women- 
servants whom she knows to be thievish, lazy, and dirty in their habits. 
Unfortunately, from our own habits, which, before the war, were almost 
nomadic, country-houses were badly supplied with modern comforts 
and conveniences. Indeed, they were not necessary, as it was often 
troublesome to find employment for the negro women and children. It 
is rare to find in a planter's homestead a cellar^ woodshed, cistern, sinks, 
or water in the rooms. These conveniences cost comparatively little, 
and they would greatly diminish the necessary number of female house- 
servants. If the planter be just to his i'amily, he vvill supply them. 
Whenever the supply of female servants exceeds the demand, as in the 
case of the negro men, certificates of good conduct may be required, and 
character among the women will become.valuable,to them. 
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The writer has devoted aoxious and prolonged thought to the sohition 
of the labor-question at the South. In the cotton states, we can use in 
farm and household work uo other servant than the negro. He was 
lilaced here, not by us, but by x^ersons in other states and from other 
countries, who derived the profit of his importation. We cannot remove 
him if we would, and w^e would not remove him if we could. Though, 
as a general rule, vnth some, and it might be said, with numerous ex- 
ceptions, he is thievish, indolent, unreliable, improvident, and without 
regard to contracts, still he is very capable. As he cannot be removed, 
he must be improved. The attempts at this improvement thus far have 
been mere surface-efforts. JI^o attempts at intimidation, no forms of 
contract, no combinations among planters, no penalties of the law, can 
effect this improvement. It must include the whole present system 
of southern agriculture. It will require such changes in our mode 
of farming as will enable us to accomplish our ends with less than 
one-half of the labor which we at present employ. The negro must be 
made to feel that in order to eat he must Avork, and that in order to 
obtain work he must be honest and industrious. The landholders have 
it in their power to accomplish this result by requiring on their farms 
less labor, and in their selection employing laborers only of good char- 
acter. Self-interest and humanity both require this change. 

The change referred to, including both our farm-system and the habits 
of the negro, must be slowly effected. A complete immediate result 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. No political revolution, no 
change from a monarchy to a rei)ublic or the reverse, no downfall or 
elevation of dynasties with the wars precedent to or consequent thereon, 
ever so universally affected the people among whom they occurred as 
the abolition of slavery has affected the people of the South. In addi- 
tion to the privations, losses, and bloodshed of war, it has affected our 
social, moral, educational, economical, and political relations. The ill 
effects of merely political revolutions can be removed only by time. 
They must w^ear aw^ay or gradually yield to more potent influences. A 
limb that is suddenly fractured can be restored to use only by a pro- 
tracted cure. If hastily set, permanent deformity may, and i)robably 
will, be the result. Slavery was so interlaced through the southern 
body-politic that we cannot expect that the laceration caused by vio- 
lently tearing it out by the roots can be suddenly healed. But that 
which cannot be hastily, may be slowly and certainly, accomplished. 
With the changes proposed in our farming-system, and with their ameli- 
orating effect on the negro, wo might confidently expect a condition 
of things in which the southern planter will be more prosperous than 
he ever has been. 

Intensive farming or high farming, meaning the cultivation with the 
plow of those acres only which can be heavily manured, lies at the basis 
of improvement, because by it we obtain the greatest results with dimin- 
ished labor. The cost is rather in the manure than in the cultivation. 
Eeccnt instances have proved that the soil and climate of the cotton 
states can produce the largest results and the greatest profits, from high 
culture. Last year, Mr. T. G. Warthen, of Washington County, Georgia, 
produced five bales of cotton, 500 pounds each, from a single acre of 
land. At 15 cents per pound, this would give $375, besides the cot- 
ton-seed, from one acre. Notwithstanding this large product the x)0ssibil- 
ities of an acre of land in cotton have not yet been reached. The same 
year the average product throughout the state was one bale from three 
and a half acres. Under the ordinary average mode of cultivation, it 
would have required IG J acres to have produced as much as Mr. Warth' 
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en's acre. Eeference has already been made to Mr. Hardaway's product 
of 119 bushels of corn from one acre. 

This year, 1874, at the Georgia State fair, some remarkable results of 
high farming were exhibited. One exhibitor produced 97 bushels of 
corn, 21 bushels of pease, 2,100 pounds of fodder, and 1,000 pounds of pea- 
vine hay from one acre of upland. His net profits on the acre were 
$183.25. Another, Mr. J. J. Parker, of Thomasville, 694^: gallons of sirup 
from an acre of sugar-cane, leaving a net profit of $443. The only manure 
used by him was 60 bushels of cotton-seed, costing $6. 

The society offered a premium for the best resuflts from a one-horse 
farm. The successful competitor was Mr. J. S. Boynton, of Calhoun 
County, who made products which sold for $2,940.33. The expense of 
his farm was $449, leaving a net profit of $2,491,33. 

A premium was also offered for the best support of a family of eight 
l^ersons from the smallest number of acres. This premium was won by 
Mr. J. Cox, of Greene County. His family consisted of eight persons. 



On four acres his product was as follows : 

By yield of 4 acres of corn, 75 bushels per acre, 300 bushels, at $1 ,$300 

8,000 pounds shucks, at 50 cents per hundred-weight _ 40 

4,000 pounds fodder, at $1 per hundred- weight 40 

6,000 pounds pea- vine hay, at $1 per hundred- weight 60 

75 bushels sweet-potatoes 37 

three beeves 36 

three sheep 6 

ten hogs 75 

chickens, eggs, butter, &c. , sold 50 

Aggregate sold 644 



This does not include vegetables, chickens, eggs, butter, milk, &c., 
consumed by the family. No help was hired. The expense of cultiva- 
tion, including manure, was $24 per acre, leaving $548 net profits. An 
additional acre was planted in vegetables. The stock kept was 3 
milch-cows, 14 of other cattle, 2 horses, and 27 hogs. These animals 
must of course have had outside pasture. Thus five acres of land 
were found sufficient to give a comfortable support to a family of eight 
persons. 

Such instances might be greatly multiplied. Those which have been 
cited throughout this paper show conclusively that " high farming is 
remunerative in the cotton States, with the triple effect of improving 
the soil, increasing profits, and diminishing, and therefore controlling 
and improving, labor. 

But the southern landholders will say, "If we are to cultivate with 
the plow only the small proportion of our land which we can manure 
heavily, what is to become of the rest of it^ Is it to remain idle'?" 
Certainly not. The rest may be devoted to the small grains, to meadow 
and pasture. 

We may learn a valuable lesson from the English practice. By an 
official agricultural report of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland we learn that the proportion of land T)er hundred acres devoted 
to culture was divided as follows. Out of every one hundred acres there 
were in — 

Acres. 



Green crops, including beans and pease 25. 4 

Roots or green crops 1].3 

BarefaUow ].2 

Clover or grass under rotation 13.4 ' 

Permanent pasture 48A 



15 A 



100. 00 
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These Umds are very valuable, rangin.c: in price from $300 to $500, 
and sometimes a higher sum, x)er acre. The interest on the cost of one 
acre there would buy several acres in some portions of the cotton- 
growing region. By what system have they made their lands so valu- 
able, and how do they maintain the value The answer is given . in a 
nutshell in the above figures. 

It will be observed that out of 100 acres, but 11.3 are in croi^s which 
require the use of the plow or hoe. The rest, with the exception of pease 
and beans, are either in small grain, meadow, or pasture; nearly one- 
half in pasture ; twenty head of cattle and 67.3 sheep to the hundred 
acres. These cattle and sheep are not our diminutive stock, but the 
huge, fat animals which are furnished to the English butcher. To the 
manure of these animals, scrupulously saved, may be annually added 
$50,000,000 worth of commercial fertilizers. TJnder this system, it is no 
wonder that the older an English acre is the better it becomes. The 
buyer does not look for stumps to determine whether the land offered 
him is or is not exhausted. 

It is easy to imagine a cotton-planter, with his hundreds of acres in 
cotton and corn, reading these statistics, and sneering as he reads about 
turniiD-patches, pease, beans, and grass. He is welcome to his sneer. 
But there is one thing certain, the man who adopts the general system 
of farming indicated by these statistics Vv^ill not be harassed at Christ- 
mas in paying off a large gang of laborers ; there will be no mortgage 
on his farm, nor will the dread of the sheriff haunt him ; the clutches 
of the factor will not be upon him; bank-protests will not humble him ; 
he will not lose his self-respect by cringing or dodging to avoid pay- 
ment of a debt for fertilizers ; and his land Avill he better at the eud of 
the year than at the beginning. 

But the cotton-planter is in debt, and ho thinks that he must plant a 
large cotton-crop to pay his debt. The motive is honorable, but the 
reason is delusive. Every year since the war it has been hoped that, 
though the present season and prices are unfavorable, the next will be 
better. The expectation has proved a delusion and a snare. As a 
general rule, the cotton-planters are more in debt now than during the 
first year after the war. Sad experience has proved that exclusive cot- 
ton-planting does not pay debts ; it creates or increases them. A man 
may be cotton-poor as well as land-poor. A gin-house full of cotton 
may represent a bankrupt, if it cost him more than it will bring in 
market. With a large field of observation, and a habit of using op- 
portunity, the writer cannot recall a single instance of a man who has 
planted cotton exclusively since the war and has made money. He 
can recall many who have made money who have practiced a mixed 
husbandry, in which the proportion of cotton planted was comparatively 
small. 

If a planter is so deeply in debt that he must rely on the throw of the 
dice to save him — in other words, the uncertainty of the rise of cotton — 
it would be best for him to surrender his effects, and begin again under 
a wiser system. It is often best when we cannot untie a knot to cut it; 
it is always best when the knot gets tighter by efforts to untie it. 

If he be only so far in debt tlmt he can free himself by the sacrifice 
of a portion of his land, it would be wise in him to make the sacrifice, 
rather than make matters worse by pursuing his present ruinous system 

If he has been so fortunate as to escape debt thus far, he will be pru- 
dent if he makes that escape certain in the future by adopting a system 
by which he has something over exjienses to sell, and nothing to buy 
which his farm will produce. 
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Tliero 'die, bowever, iiilegcd difficulties iu the proposed change in 
southern agric^ul ture. It is said that we canuot r^row the artihcial grasses 
common io Eughiud and at the North, and that therefore we canuot raise 
hay and iive stock to advantage. 

Su]>pose the objection is well-founded, and that the South cannot raise 
clover and the artilicial grasses, let us look at the natural or indigenous 
substitutes for them common throughout the South. 

For grazing, the common old-field broom-sedge is well adapted, if kept 
constantly and closely fed down. If it is suffered to run up, it forms 
its hard seed-fttein, cattle refuse to eat it, and it becomes the wretched 
eye-sore which disfigures thousands of old plantations throughout the 
South. Amoug all these waste places there is not an acre of broom-sedge 
that will not put more than one dollar's worth of flesh on a calf, colt, or 
on several sheep. If it does this, that acre is paying 10 per cent, inter- 
est on $10. Are there any stocks or bonds which pay a better interest 
than this I The broom-sedge acre has this advantage, it cannot be burned 
up or washed away, neither can it be stolen, embezzled, nor can it run 
away. That property is not idle which pays 10 per cent, interest. 

Ill large portions of the South the range is excellent. No pasturage 
of whatever kind is better than that of a good range for three months of 
the year. After July, the woods-grass becomes tough, and, while it will 
keep dry cattle in good order, is not sufficient for milch-cows and horses. 
After July, the crab-grass of the stubble-fields is ready for live stock 
of all kinds, and nothing can give better grazing from that time until it 
is killed by frost. 

Bermuda-grass, although originally an exotic, may with propriety be 
classed as a native, as it spreads withftut sowing or transplanting. This 
grass has been the terror of exclusive cotton-planters on account of the 
difficulty of eradicating it. Dire threats have been made by this class 
of persons against any one who should introduce it into their neighbor- 
hood. They declare that it can swim over or crawl under a water-course. 
Yet it cannot with reason be doubted that this grass, in connection with 
sheep, is to be the salvation of the worn regions of the cotton-belt. It 
will grow in any soil, wet or dry, upland or lowland, sand or clay, but 
thriving in proportion to the fertility of the soil. Wishing to have 
incorporated in this paper, the opinion of a very sensible and suc- 
cessful cotton-planter of large views, Col. A. J, Lane, of Macon, Ga., in 
regard to the merits or demerits of Bermuda-grass, the writer addressed 
him the following inquiries: What is the best method of destroying it ? 
What is its value for grazing and hay ? What is its manurial value 
His opinions, and they are entitled to grave consideration, are found in 
the following extracts from his reply : 

Holly Bluff, near Macon, Ga., November, 1874. 

Dear Sir : I avail myself of this the first opportunity to comply with your request that 
I would give you my views upon Bermuda-grass. You ask my answer to the following 
questions, viz : What is the best method of destroying it ? How many seasons does it re- 
quire to destroy it ? What do you consider its manurial value? What its value for grazing 
and for how much of the year ? Have you ever made hay of it ? 

1 answer your questions as propounded, as best I can, together with such comments and 
suggestions as my time will permit, and which, I hope, may prove of some value. 

Upon our ordinary upland I have found no difl&culty in destroying it by close cultivation 
in cotton two years in succession. It requires a few extra plowings to get the sod thoroughly 
broken to pieces. The breaking should be done with a small plow first, and a harrow run 
through it onee or twice, all in winter or early spring months. The land prepared and cul- 
tivated in the usual way, take advantage of the dry, hot months of summer to have the grass 
that may be found alive plowed and hoed up, and exposed as much to the sun as possible. 
With the ordinary seasons so much of the grass will be found killed the first year that but 
little interference to even the second crop need be apprehended. Pea-vines, or any crop that 
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will tliorpughly shade the land, will destroy it when not pastured upon. Broom-sedge and 
briars soon run it out. Upon low lands, where there is much moisture, its destruction is 
impracticable and would not compensate the lp«bor required. I think it very doubtful 
whether there is an acre of land thoroughly set in Bermuda-grass in the South, (if the proper 
use was made of it) that is not w^orth more than any other crop that can be grown upon it. 
If I am correct in this broad opinion, our efforts and advice should not be as to how to kill 
it, but should rather be as to Low to propagate it, and try by all the arguments possible to 
induce our planters to enter more generally into its cultivation. We should not concern 
ourselves about how to exterminate it, but let it grow and spread, and encourage it to take 
hold, and the more land becomes covered with it the better. I am myself planting it every 
year upon such land as does not pay for cultivation, and how much such land is there in 
Middle Georgia, South Carolina, and portions of Alabama, and other of the cotton States. 
In speaking of the great value of this grass I mention as lands best adapted to its use, and 
lands upon which it can be grown profitably, the old counties of Midflle Georgia, and upon 
lands of a similar character wherever found in the cotton States. 

As to its value for grazing and how much of the year. In answering this inquiry I can- 
• not better illustrate than by a fact that came under my own observation and which first 
directed my attention to the great value of Bermuda-grass. Nearly thirty years ago I pur- 
chased an old plantation adjoining my place, in Hancock County, and for which I paid 
about |10 per acre. Other lands adjoininff this place, and no better, were then worth twice 
or three times this price. The reason of tne decreased value of the land was on account of 
its having too much Bermuda-^rass on it. Upon the place was an inclosure of about thirty 
acres. The dwelling and out-nouses were in this inclosure, and in which was a fine spring 
and constant running branch. Having no use for the dwelling-house, and wishing to pre- 
serve it, I permitted a man to occupy it, and gave him the use of the inclosure of thirty 
acres, which was very thoroughly set in Bermuda-grass, and as much land as he could cul- 
tivate on the balance of the farm. The stock in trade of this man was a wife, a cow and 
calf, sow and pigs, and a very good brood mare, together with about one dozen worthless 
dogs. He cultivated a little crop of corn, but never made enough to feed his wife and dogs, rely- 
ing entirely upon the Bermuda-grass for the subsistence of the stock, and upon which they 
subsisted, and entirely within the inclosure of thirty acres, except a few months in the winter 
when they had access to the balance of the plantation. He remained upon this place five 
or six years, when the house accidentally took fire and burned up. He never during the 
time purchased a horse, cow, or hog. The' burning of his house made it necessary for him 
to move, and I tried to purchase his surplus stock, which consisted of about 25 head of 
cattle, 75 head of hogs, and 5 horses. The cattle were the finest in the neighborhood, and 
the hogs and the horses compared favorably with any others. I offered him for his increase 
$1,000, which he refused. So much, then, for the grazing properties, and some estimate of its 
value may be deduced from the facts of this man's success. With reference to the manurial 
advantages of Bermuda-grass, I cannot better answer you than to give you the result of 
four crops grown upon this thirty acres of Bermuda-grass. Having gotten rid of my tenant 
and his dogs, and the place being inaccessible for pasture, I determined to bring it into 
cultivation, and, without going into particulars as to cultivation, I give the result of the four 
first crops, which were made without any manure, except the corn, which had the same 
manuring with cotton-seed as the balance of the land. 

First crop cotton, upon which we did not get much if anything more than a half stand, 
owing to the immense quantity of grass-sod. In the measurement of these crops one acre, 
of not more than an average was selected, product: First crop, ], 800 pounds' seed-cotton ; 
second crop, 2,800 pounds seed-cotton ; third crop, corn, 65 bushels per acre ; fourth crop, 
wheat, 42 bushels per acre. The average product of this land would have been originally 
not more than 1,000 pounds seed-cotton, 15 to 20 bushels corn, 8 or 10 bushels wheat. The 
same land is still in cultivation, and the finest crops grown in Hancock, I have no doubt, are 
now made upon it. I know of no crop that improves land more, and certainly none that 
will at the same time give such income. 

Why is it that the blue-grass lands of Kentucky are so valuable, being worth from $50 
to ^150 per acre? The answer is that they afford a handsome income without labor. 

What blue-grass is to Kentucky, Bermuda-grass is or should be to Georgia and the 
South generally. I have never made hay from it, and have never considered it a valuable 
grass for that purpose. It is a well-known fact, however, that it does make hay of a fine 
quality. 

A gentleman of this county informed me a few weeks since that he had just cut, from one 
acre, eight large two-horse wagon loads of the finest hay that he had ever seen. This was 
upon very rich bottom-land on the Ocmulgee River, a few miles below Macon. 
Respectfully, yours, 

A. J. LANE. 

The writer has had no personal experience with this grass, as his attempts 
to introduce it into ^Torthwestern Georgia, a blue-limestone region, have 
been unsuccessful, yet for more than thirty years he has attentively 
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observed its habits and its effects upon land, and from this observation 
he is fully prepared to indorse the estimate of Colonel Lane. There is 
no grass in Europe, or at the North, which will afford more or better 
grazing for as long a portion of the year, and few, if any, w^hich on very 
rich land will yield more or better hay. 

So much for spring and fall grazing. For winter the Terrel grass or 
i wild rye, (an Elymiis) affords excellent grazing for horses, cattle, and 
' sheep, not for hogs, which reject it. This grass is native in all the cotton 
States from the mountains to the seaboard. It succeeds on all varie- 
ties of soil, the only requirement being that it should be rich. In large 
portions of the cotton states, especially in the pine-lands, the winter 
I range is so abundant that cattle and sheep are never fed. 

Those planters who are sufficiently fortunate to own cane-brakes have 
an inexhaustible source of winter food for cattle. 

For hay purposes, crab, crowfoot, Bermuda, and gamma grasses are 
sufficient. With the exception of Bermuda, they are not equal in nu- 
tritious value to clover, timothy, &c. ; still, a larger allowance will feed 
I andfatten stockwell. It is not necessary, therefore, for the cotton-planter, 
who wishes to change his system, to wait for the introduction of foreign 
grasses. He can begin at once and with the necessary elements of 
success ready at his hands. 

But it is not true that artificial forage, plants, and grasses will not 
flourish at the South. They will not thrive on very sandy land or poor 
land of any kind 5 but where th^ soil has a substratum of good clay, 
and where it is naturally or artificially rich, and proper seasons for 
sowing are adopted, and proper precautions taken afterward, and the 
soil in proper tilth, the uncertainty of success is not greater than with 
a crop af cotton, corn, wheat, or oats. It is true that the hot summers 
are against them, but not more than the intense cold of the northern 
winter. Proper care will ordinarily obviate the bad effect of the sum- 
mer's sun; that care is not to allow these grasses to be grazed during 
the summer, allowing the grass to fall and cover the roots from the 
sun's rays. Even with this loss of June, July, and August, the i)eriod 
of grazing is longer at the South than at the North, because'^it includes 
the whole of the spring, autumn, and winter. Lucern, red and white 
clover, orchard, timothj-, herds, or red-top, tall meadow-oats, Italian 
rye-grass, and blue-grass will all grow on soils suitable for them. This is 
not mere theory ; the practical proof is Ibund in every one of the cotton 
states. 

But the cotton-planter objects that he has attempted and seen others 
attempt the cultivation of these grasses, and that both he and they have 
failed 5 so they have failed, perhaps, for successive years with cotton, 
and yet they continue to plant it. One or several failures do not dis- 
courage them. Tbe fact is, that the whole subject of grass-culture is 
so new to them, it is so foreign to their practice, which has. been to kill 
grass, that it is no wonder that they mate mistakes,- by reading and 
inquiry they should learn how to correct these mistakes, and persevere 
until success has crowned their efforts ; others, who once thought as 
they do, have persevered, and now they are the pleased owners of 
meadows and pastures. 

One plant, in this connection, deserves the especial attention of the 
southern planter ; that plant is lucern, the alfalfa of Chili and Cali- 
fornia. Lucern is a child of the sun, suffering less from heat and 
drought than, i)erhaps, any other forage-plant. Its tap-root, which be- 
comes in three or four years as large as a medium-sized carrot, i)ene- 
trates a number of feet in the ground and pumps up moisture and nu- 
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trimciit from below. Its requirements are very ricL, clean, and dry 
land. These requirements being filled, it will, after the first .year, 
yield from three to six, and even eight tons of bay, preferred by horses, 
cattle, and sheep to any other hay whatever. It will thrive from Texas 
to Virginia. It is the great reliance of the Swiss and French farmers. 
It will not succeed in England, as there is not sufticient sun ; neither 
does it succeed at the North, because it is too cold in winter. It should 
be the main reliance of the southern farmer for soiling and hay. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to enter fully into the discussion 
of grass-culture at the South, but rather to provoke tliought and in- 
quiry. Enough has been said to show that the planter need not fear 
to combine the making of hay or the rearing of live stock with cotton- 
growing from a deficiency in the material for both hay and pasturage. 

In portions of the South the planters will not attempt to raise farm- 
animals, because m those sections the negroes will kill them. That 
this wanton destruction of cattle, sheep, and hogs by the negroes 
occurs cannot be denied ; and under the present system of exclusive 
cotton-culture the difficulties of preventing it are much increased. This 
point is well made in a letter from a gentleman from Houston County, 
in Georgia, a county having the largest negro population in the State : 

f We have excellent pasturage, both summer and winter, for stock, but it does us very 
little good. When the war ended we had on this place nearly four hundred hogs and only 
one dog. In a little over one year there were on the place twenty-three dogs and four hogs. 
We had also one hundred and seventy-five he^ of good cattle ; now we can count all we 
have on our fingers. We have good fruit, and plenty of it, but we barely get enough for 
our own use. If we push the negro off our place our neighbor will be glad to take him ; 

; and then he will raid on us more than if we had him at home. If we succeed in getting 
one convicted of a misdemeanor, some sympathizing neighbor, who has cotton to chop or 
pick, is delighted to go on the bond to keep him from the chain-gang. Since 1867 we have 

; paid in Macon more than $30,000 for meat and bread and other supplies for free negroes. 

] All of it ought to have been produced at home, but under the circumstances it was im- 

L possible. 

This is not a solitary case ; there are thousands of cotton-planters in 
the same condition. This is a sad state of things. The evil is great, 
but it is corrigible. 

Exclusive cotton-planting gives no time for any other farm-work or 
farm-interest. INot only is there no manuring, except by commercial 
fertilizers, which can be bought on a credit and rapidly applied, but the 
live stock necessary for manure have received little or almost no atten- 
tion. Hogs, cattle, and sheep are rather an incident of the farm-work 
than a serious part of it. They are turned into the range and seen but 
rarely by the owner. The hogs have a little corn thrown to them to 
keep them gentle once a week. Sheep and cattle are salted once a 
week. This is all the attention they receive in summer and in many sec- 
tions also in winter. Away from the eye of the owner, perhaps in a thick 
forest or swamp, it is hardly matter of surprise that a lazy negro, re- 
strained by no principle or fear of law, should use his gun upon them 
as the most profitable kind of game. It is much easier to obtain meat in 
this way than to work for it. There is, besides, attached to it the charm 
of hunting. 

With our labor which makes corn expensive we cannot raise hogs for 
market but every planter should raise enough pork to supply his own 
family and his farm-laborers. Before the war it was to the interest of 
the planter that his slaves should eat as little as was consistent with 
vigorous health ; now, it is tlie interest of the planter who conducts 
his plantation on proper principles that his laborers should eat as much 
as possible, because they give him a home-market for his provisions. 
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He can afford to sell to them at less rates than current prices in the 
town or village, as there is no expense of carriage. 

Our ordinary method of raising hogs, letting them run in the woods 
until they are two years old, and then putting them up to fatten, is 
very expensive. After they are pu^ in the pen, they require usually 
ten bushels of corn to fatten them, besides the other food which they 
have previously destroyed. An additional and serious item of previous 
cost arises from the sagacity with which woods hogs ascertain all holes 
and rotten rails in the planter's fences, and by which they are enabled 
to maraud upon the growing crops. The same ten bushels of corn, if 
fed to a pig confined in a pen or lot near the dwelling, would make the 
same amount of pork in one year as is made in the ordinary way in 
two years. If the pen or lot is well littered, although the cost of the 
pork might be even a little greater than the market-i)rice, the manure 
will give a moderate profit. It is a good deal cheaper to obtain manure 
from our own farm-pens than from the Chincha Islands. If hogs are 
raised in this way, which on the whole is the cheapest way, he must be 
a very sleepy -headed planter who cannot protect them when they are 
within gunshot of his house. 

^^o man in the cotton-belt should attempt seriously to raise either 
sheep or cattle without a shepherd or herdsman, whose time is either 
fully or partially devoted to them, as necessity may require. A few 
sheep, generally, at the South are a nuisance. They are enough to 
make the planter lose his temper if the negro or the negroe's dog kills 
them, but not enough to repay him in either wool or mutton. If a flock 
of sheep or a drove of cattle are turned out in the morning under the care 
of a trusty man with a gun and a good dog, and are brought up at night 
and penned, there will be little danger of depredation. If necessary, 
and the flock or herd be large enough to warrant it, a night-watchman 
could bo employed. This employment of night shepherds is no novelty. 
The negroes of the South can hardly be more predatory than the wolves 
of Palestine. Watching sheep by night is connected with the grand 
event of Christianity. We can all recall the verses we learned in child- 
hood — 

"While slieplierds watched their flocks by night," &c. 

If the rearing of sheep and cattle be made a part of the business of 
the plantation, as much as cotton in a mixed system of husbandry, the 
accumulation of manure in well-littered folds or pens will be found to 
be more than an ample equivalent for the cost of attendance necessary 
to their protection. 

The pilfering habits of the negroes in those sections in which the ne- 
groes preponderate, while they increase the trouble and expense of live- 
stock raising, are not a sufficient obstacle to prevent its successfcf pur- 
suit. Making full allowance for this drawback, still it does not equal 
the expense of caring for stock during a northern or western winter. 

There are few countries on the globe affording greater facilities for 
the lucrative rearing of sheep and cattle than a very large portion of 
the cotton States. The winters in those portions are so mild that no 
shelters are necessary, unless it may be a pine thicket in a very stormy 
night. At the l^orth the same animals must be sheltered in barns often 
costing more than the price of a respectable southern plantation. Thoy 
require no winter feeding, the winter grasses of the range furnishing 
them fair food. But neither sheep nor cattle can be fattened sufQcientiy 
in this war^for a city market, yet they are placed even in February and 
March in a condition so thriving that the fattening process is easily 
and speedily completed. 
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In those more densely settled regions of the South in which there is 
no range, orchard, meadow, and blue grass, and, in mild winters, red 
and white clover, are green duising the whole winter. If pastures set in 
these grasses are shut up in August and not opened until January, they 
will carry one medium-sized ox or eight merino sheep per acre until the 
natural pastures are green. At this date — November 20 — on this farm, 
red clover which has not been pastured is in blossom, and orchard, 
meadow, oat, and blue grass pastures are as green as in the spring, 
affording full bite to horses, cattle, and sheep. This is in latitude 34^. 

The ability to graze live stock during the whole winter is a singular 
advantage of the South, which has not been appreciated by the southern 
people. It is quite time that they should avail themselves largely of it 
by increasing their flocks and herds. This feature of the climate enables 
the southern wool-grower to adopt the English practice of folding sheep 
upon turnips. This cannot be adopted at the North on account of the 
turnips freezing in the ground. As folding sheep is unknown to the 
majority of southern readers, some remarks upon it may be of use. 

After the turnips are matured — say in December or January— a fold is 
made, inclosing as many turnips as the flock of sheep will eat in twenty- 
four hours. One thousand sheep will consume the turnips on an acre in 
that time. One hundred, a tenth of an acre in the same time. 

In making this fold, in the absence of hurdles a portable fence can be 
used. All the patent fences which have come under the observation of 
the writer are liable to be blown down in heavy wind. One is in use on 
this farm which an unruly ox cannot overthrow, nor can it be blown 
down. It is not patented. Take a panel of fence ten feet long made of 
pine planks six inches wide, with a small upright at each end, to which 
the planks are nailed. Near each end of the upper plank bore a two- 
inch auger-hole diagonally. Insert loosely into each of these holes a 
stake with a shoulder. A common sapling will answer. The planks will 
rest upon these stakes, and will stand at an angle of about 45^ from the 
ground. One man can move and set these panels without difficulty. 
The planks of the corner panels should be gradually shortened from top 
to bottom to make them tit. This fence may be made dog or even wolf 
proof by using upright pointed slats instead of horizontal planks. No 
animal will attempt to jumi^ such a fence, for fear of being impaled. 

The advantage of folding turnips is twofold. It is by far the cheapest 
method of manuring land. No hauling manure is required, as the sheep 
haul their own manure, both solid and liquid, to precisely the spot on 
which it is desired to apply it. It is evenly spread without labor, no 
part being excessively manured at the expense of another part. The 
effect of this manuring will be felt for years. Land so manured is good 
for two bags of cotton to the acre the following year. The other 
advantage is the fine condition into which the sheep are put at a season 
of the year when mutton brings the highest price. When land is put 
into sufficiently good order to bring 500 bushels of turnips to the acre, 
the gain in mutton is an equivalent for the cost of the crop. The heavy 
manuring of the land is then clear gain. 

The practice on this farm is, immediately after the oat or wheat crop 
is saved, to turn under the stubble, harrow and roll. The land is laid 
off in rows 2 J feet apart. The manure, either home-made or super"- 
phosphate, is "applied in the drill, and the seed sown by a drill. After 
the plants are in the third or rough leaf they are thinned, and then 
hoed and plowed once. The cost per acre, including manure, is about 
$20. 

It is objected by some i)ersons that the turnip is composed of nine- 
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tenths water. If so, it must be a very different water from that which 
we are in the habit of drinking*. The turnip does not contain more 
water than green clover, yet every one knows the fattening properties 
of clover. He who thinks there is no nutriment in a turuip has cer- 
tainly never eaten English turnip-fed fat mutton or beef. 

This folding process is earnestly recommended to the attention of 
southern farmers generally, and especially to those living on the sandy 
lands, on the coast. These lands are favorable in texture to the turnip, 
and are not poached by treading, as is the case with clay lands in wet 
weather. After one well-conducted experiment, it will not be necessary 
to urge a repetition of this folding process. 

It is objected that wool degenerates in warm climates and becomes 
coarse and valueless. This is an error. Fur becomes coarse, but not 
wool. The writer, whose flock is of the Oockrill-merinos, which took 
the premium at the World^s Fair in London, many years ago, the sheep 
being raised in Mississippi, after this lapse of time is now ready to 
compete with any wool in the United States for fineness of staple. 

It is further objected that both mutton and beef are now so cheap 
that, if large landholders entered seriously into the raising of sheep 
and cattle, they would become valueless. Beef and mutton are very 
cheap at the South in the autumn. Sheep and cattle are not fit for the 
butcher at the South in the winter and early spring. At those seasons 
fat beef and mutton command very high prices. It is then brought 
from the West by drovers, who return home with their pockets well 
filled. Few southern planters ever fatten an ox or a wether they, 
therefore, receive only the low prices of grass-fed stock. Twenty years 
ago a general attention to fattening live stock at the South would have 
glutted the market, l^ovr, railroads have brought the South into close 
proximity to the great northern cities, and the market cannot be 
glutted. The South has great and peculiar advantages for fattening 
cattle and sheep in the turnip, pea-vine cut and cured when the peas 
are partially ripe, and the sweet potato. It is generally estimated that 
two to three bushels of sweet potatoes are equal in value to one bushel 
of corn. More than three times as many bushels of sweet potatoes can 
be raised on an acre as can be raised of corn in the most fertile lands 
in the West. In soils adapted to the sweet potato, and that is those 
that are rich and have a full proportion of sand, sheep and cattle can 
be fattened more cheaply than on the richest lands of the Northwest. 
Where sweet potatoes are dug from a sandy soil and in dry weather 
they need no washing. By the use of a root-slicer, worked either by 
hand or horse power, they can be prepared for consumption with hardly 
an appreciable cost. Well-cured pea-vines and sweet potatoes afford 
as cheap and valuable food for fattening cattle and sheep as can be 
found in any country whatever. The value of the turnip, while it fat- 
tens sheep well, consists mainly in the economy of feeding, as they do 
not require to be dug when folded with sheep, and as it adds so vastly 
to the fertility of the ground when restored to it after having i)assed 
through the bowels of the sheep consuming it. It should be remem- 
bered that the direct reliance in England in fattening their huge cattle 
is turnips and straw. It cannot be doubted that the wool-crop of the 
South might be made to equal the present value of the cotton-crop, 
with rather an increase of the latter. 

These are the natural reliances of the South in fattening for market 
both cattle and sheep. If we choose to bring in foreign adjuvants, 
Avhich will be wise, throughout nearly the whole South, in land suffici- 
ently rich, Lucern, clover, timothy, herd's-grass, orchard, meadow-oats, 
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and blue-grass can be grown. These alone will not fatten for market in 
the winter, but they prepare well for it. 

The aclvantas^e of fattening live stock on the plantation is twofold. 
It is not meiicly the moderate \)Yofit on the animal, but the greater profit 
of enriching the soil. 

A great defect of southern planters is that they do not keep, in the 
way of fertility, what they get. That is to say, when they make a piece 
of ground, they afterward continue to work it in exhausting crops, until 
all the richness is gone. They cannot get possession of a goose with- 
out ripping up the poor bird. The true policy is not merely to keep the 
ground rich, but to make it richer. To illustrate : If a piece of rich land 
is put in cotton, it may be follov/ed with corn, small grain, with clover 
being sowed among the corn in August. If the clover is allowed to 
occupy the ground for two years and to go to seed, even under a longer 
rotation than the above, it will not be necessary to sow it again. As 
soon as the ground is at rest, it will be covered with young clover. Three 
years ago, on this farm, a piece of ground was put in turnips, manured in 
the drill with farm-yard manure. The turnips were eaten on the ground 
by sheep. The next year it was put in corn, the next in cotton worked 
very clean, and this year in oats. After the oats were cut a fine stand 
of red clover appeared. This seed was never sown, but must have been 
in the manure applied three years since to the turnips. This is not a 
solitary case. Many similar instances have occurred within the obser- 
vation of the writer. It is such plants as clover and pease that not only 
hold but increase the fertility of the soil. 

In order to bring these remarks to a point, and to illustrate the 
writer's views of diversified husbandry, the following rotation of crops 
is submitted as one suited to the agricultural condition of the South. 

We will suppose a farm of 500 acres of open land under fence. Let 
250 acres be devoted to arable purposes and the rest to grazing. The 
rotation might be as follows : 1. Cotton and corn in the same field in 
suitable proportions. 2. Oats sown in August on the cotton and corn 
land. 3. Eye, or rye and wheat, sown in September, the land having 
been twice plowed in order to kill the germinant oats. 4 and 5. 
Clover, if the land is in sufficient heart to produce it ; if not, the fourth 
year rest ungrazed, and the fifth year sheep and cattle penned upon it 
every night during the year, using a portable fence. An ordinary farm 
of 500 acres will support 500 sheep, besides the crops in the above rota- 
tion. The oats and rye will feed them during the winter nearly or en- 
tirely, without injury to the grain. Five hands would be sufficient to 
work such a farm and take care of the live-stock. 

During the first year the following results might be expected from an 
ordinary farm, without-manure : 



25 acres in cotton, 12 bags, at 15 cents $900 

25 acres in corn, 250 bushels, at $1 250 

50 acres in oats, 500 bushels, at 80 cents 400 

25 acres in rye, 200 bushels, at $1 200 

25 acres in wheat, 150 bushels, at $1.50 225 

Increase and mutton sales of 500 sheep 500 

Wool, 3 pounds per head, at 33 cents i^er pound 500 

Manure, at ^1 per head 500 



$3, 475 

Separately each of these products is small, still the aggregate result 
is more than $600 per hand. Yet this is nearly three times the average 
products per hand in the cotton States. That average is in Georgia, 
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$209; in Soiitii Carolina, $202; in Virginia, $211 ; in Korth Carolina, 
$214. These are the lowest averages. 

The farm-products given in the case above supposed are the result of 
the first year of the rotation. The next year the cotton and corn would 
be more than double by penning 500 sheep at night on 50 acres. It is 
the writer's experience that ten sheep regularly penned will manure 
well one acre in a year. Five hundred would, therefore, manure well 
50 acres. The appearance of the ground would not indicate this high 
manuring; but it should be remembered that the liquid manure, which 
is equal in value to the solid, is not visible. If, in addition, a stock of 
cattle were kept anxl penned on the same 50 acres, then fertility would 
be increased in proportion. It should never be forgotten that accumu- 
lating, saving and applying manure, is as serious a business of the farm 
as making corn or cotton. At the end of the fifth year of this rotation 
the change in the farm would be equal almost to a transformation, the 
crops being doubled or trebled, without (which is a most important 
point) any material increase of labor or other expense. 

This improvement of the soil, accompanied at first by moderate prof- 
its, and with a great diminution of vexations and unreliable labor, 
should be the great end of the Southern planter. It involves a double 
profit from increased production and increased salable value of the 
soil. 

It will not be inappropriate or without value to quote in this connec- 
tion the language of Lord Bacon, one of the greatest men who has 
lived: 

And of all sorts of thrift for the public good, I would, above all others, commend to your 
care the encouragement to be given to husbandry and the improvement of land for tillage. 
There is no such usury as this. The king cannot enlarge the bounds of these islands, which 
make up his empire, the ocean being the unremovable wall which incloses them ; but he 
may enlarge and multiply the revenue thereof by this honest and harmless way of good 
husbandry. — (Lord Bacon's Works, vol. 2, p. 387.) 

The only stain upon the memory of this illustrious man was his crim- 
inal love of money. Yet in this letter of grave advice to the prime 
minister, the Duke of Buckingham, as to the conduct of public affairs, 
he unhesitatingly gives it as his opinion that the improvement of the 
soil is the highest usury — in other words, the most profitable use of time 
and money, both by private persons and public functionaries. 

With the southern climate and products, and the wonderfully recu- 
perative power of the soil, if the counsels of Lord Bacon were heeded 
and practiced, how great' a change would be witnessed in the plantation 
states in comparatively few years. The southern planter has hereto- 
fore been an undutiful son to his mother earth. But with all a mother's 
fondness, she is ready to forgive and bestow her smiles and her parental 
favors upon her children who return to their allegiance. If they yield 
to her their first homage and render to her their chief care, the lacerated 
surface would be healed, the gaping chasms would be filled in their due 
season, the fields would wave with grain, or be white in autumn with 
cotton as midwinter's snow, and upon her pastures, verdant with grass, 
the lowing herds, the blatant sheep, and the bounding colt would re- 
joice each after its kind as the Creator made them, while the planter, 
now rent with anxiety, as he then looked over this peaceful scene would 
bless God for his happy, teeming home. 

While in these pages the errors of the southern planter have been 
freely condemned, it has not been meant to intimate that there has been 
a want of energy, or industry, or pains-taking and self-denying effort on 
his part. There has been no deficiency in any of these particulars^ the 
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error has consisted in their wrong direction. There are victories of peace 
which are higher, nobler, purer, than those of war. The latter the 
planter lost 5 the former he has gloriously achieved. 

If to accept the inevitable, to meet misfortune with calmness, adversity 
with fortitude, losses without repining, aspersion without reply, failure 
with redoubled effort, be heroic, then the planters of the South, as a class, 
have been heroic, or the world has not known moral heroism. Stunned 
for a season by defeat, stripped of property, seeing their wives and 
daughters, raised in affluence, reduced to menial service, without money 
and without credit, the whole labor system disorganized, Providence 
frowning upon them with au unbroken sequence of unpropitious sea- 
sons, the mouthing politicians wearying and worrying them with things 
of the past, when their children were crying for bread, they did not 
falter nor were they led astray, but with sublime energy devoted them- 
selves to the restoration of their lost fortunes. 

It is to be deplored that such heroic effort was for the most part 
fruitless. Their condition is outwardly improved, but inwardly debt is 
silently gnawing at their vitals. Their efforts were in the wrong direc- 
tion. The skies had changed, but they had not changed with them. 
They were accustomed to work in one way, and they knew no other 
way. Their habits were inherited and they could not shake them off'. 
Hence, in the new order of affairs, they accumulated rather than re- 
moved difficulty. As a class throughout the South, it is to be feared 
that the cotton-planters are in a more gloomy condition than immedi- 
ately upon the close of the war. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to exi>ect material changes in habits to 
which they are wedded, among men in advanced life. But among the 
young planters there is hope of a salutary change. To them especially, 
the views which have been presented in this paper are earnestly com- 
mended. They are not the theory of an individual, but the practice of 
every nation in Christendom among whom agriculture flourishes. They 
claim no originality, nor are they novelties to those who are familiar 
with the agricultural practice of other peoples. When compared with 
other systems of agriculture they will be found in practice wherever the 
tiller of the soil is most prosperous. 

A sensible man w^hose house has been burned down, before he re- 
builds will naturally inquire if other persons in other places are not en- 
joying conveniences which were not to be found in the old dwelling. 
The planter has been required to build up a syijtem of farming upon the 
ruins of the old one. He mi^st, in a sense, and to a certain dogree, for- 
get the agricultural past. He must inquire how other persons in other 
countries have managed and prospered who never owned negroes. 
And so far as differences in soil and climate will allow, must appropri- 
ate to himself whatever is excellent in their management. If he can- 
not travel, these things must be learned from conversation with informed 
men, books, and agricultural periodicals. He should never forget that 
farming with slave labor, and farming with free labor, are as different 
as slavery and freedom. 

In this paper nothing has been said of the oppression of the nlanter 
by merchants, transportation lines, &c. This burden is almost bVyond 
endurance. The poor planter is the pigeon to be plucked. The short- 
est and best mode of relief is to sell direct, not to the spinner beyond 
the sea, but to the spinner at home. True, we have but few cotton- 
factories at the South. The statement that the South has not sufficient 
capital to build cotton -factories is incorrect. If the planters would 
adopt the i^raotice of diversified husbandry, planting only one-half the 
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usual amount of cotton, the sale of the mules for which they would 
then have no necessity, and the saving of the wages of the hands neces- 
sary to work them, would furnish a sufficient capital to fill the whole 
land with the hum of machinery. Twenty-five thousand dollars would 
make a beginning of a factory which, well managed, would end in a 
large and prosperous establishment. It would require the sale of 167 
surplus mules at $150 each to furnish $25,000. What large cotton 
county in the South, under the proposed change, could not furnish this 
surplus number 1 Some years before the war, two enterprising men 
began a cotton-factory in Chattooga County, in Georgia, with a capital 
of $25,000. iSTo railroads were then in existence in that section. Now, 
the nearest railroad is twenty-five miles distant. Yet, from i3rofits alone, 
besides fair annual dividends, the sum of $200,000 is there invested, a 
population of 900 persons is supported, and the farmers of the vicinity, 
in various ways, annually save more than $10,000. The cotton-mills 
must be brought to the cotton — at least those which manufacture coarse 
fabrics. It would be a grand consummation if not a bale of raw cotton 
were shipped from the South. This would not only sweep away the 
whole species of cotton-leeches but would relieve the planter from the 
wholesale plundering which strips him of the small profits which he 
might otherwise make. For the accomplishment of this purpose it is 
useless for him to call on Hercules. It is in vain to look to the North 
or to Europe for manufacturing capital. The planter must put his own 
shoulders to the wheel, content with moving it, it may be at first, but 
a few inches at a time. This can be done by converting capital, now not 
idle but hurtf uUy used in the impoverishment of the soil, into an instru- 
ment of solid prosperity. 

Those persons at the North who may have thought of making ccmsid- 
erable investments in southern lands, will probably say that in these 
pages a gloomy view of southern agriculture is presented. It is gloomy 
in the present fact, but cheering in the future possibility, and, it may 
be added, probability. To such persons the writer would say that por- 
tions of the South offer great inducements in mining and manufactur- 
ing. Equal inducements are offered on the largest scale, and with the 
largest capital, in raising sheep and cattle. These may be profitably 
numbered by hundreds and thousands, and may be kept at prob- 
ably one-half the expense which would be incurred at the West. But 
the South offers no inducement to the investment of large capital in 
cotton plantations to be yrorked by negro labor. Such investments by 
northern men and Europeans have ended almost invariably in sad dis- 
aster. But if the class of northern men who usually " go West,'' ad- 
venturous and industrious young men with small families, who labor 
with their own hands, would come to the healthy portions of the South, 
their prospects of health, comfort, and steady and even rapid accumula- 
tion, would be bright. This is the population which the South most 
needs, for a twofold i)urpose : one as purchasers of our excess of land, 
the other to illustrate before the eyes of the cotton-planter the benefits 
of mixed farming. By the mass of cotton-planters, stock-raising as a 
business, and the cultivation of clover and the grasses, are but little under- 
stood. One successful practical example in a neighborhood would be 
worth volumes of written or printed instruction. Peaceful, industrious, 
intelligent, and law-abiding men of this class would be welcome in all 
parts of the South ; wherever a helping hand was needed, it would be 
cordially extended to them. 

If there be one class of men rather than another throughout this great 
country, whose duty and inclination it is to forget'the painful past and 
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to cultivate and njaiotaia peaceful relations with tbeir lellow-being^/ 
it is tlie tillers of the earth, which brings forth its fruits alike to the in- 
dustrious wherever fouud, and which is the handiwork of Him whose 
great glory it is to dispense peace on earth and good will to meu.^' 
In the exhibition of this kindly temper, no portion of the great brother- 
hood of farmers will be more decided than the planters of the South, 



THE DAIRY. 

EASTERN AND WESTERN DAIRYING. 

While the dairy-factory interest is gradually extending in all direc- 
tions, its greatest current expansion is to be found in the Western and 
Northwestern States, offering the advantages of lower cost of land 
and feed as compared with the old, rich, dairy regions of JS'ew York. 
The increase of production in the latter State in 1874 was relatively 
small, while western agricultural journals reported the establishment 
of many new factories, a portion of them in sections hitherto entirely 
unused to the business. 

New York maintains its supremacy in the market, the natural accom- 
paniment of compact volume of production and superior character of 
make. This latter is not merely the consequence of better grasses and 
better climate ; it is quite as much the result of skilled and careful prac- 
tice on the part of milk-producers and dairy-manufacturers. Competition , 
interchange of experience, and a growing sense of individual responsi- 
bility among patrons of factories at the West have lessened differences 
in prices of eastern and western dairy products. But in the matter 
of butter western producers still suffer enormous losses, and even their 
better grades are depressed in price by the bad reputation of a great 
proportion of their make. Fully aware of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and at the same time encouraged by the progress of the past 
few years, leading dairymen in that region continue their efforts for the 
extension of the factory system in butter-making, and for the better ap- 
preciation by dairy farmers of prime points of management. The estab- 
lishment of regular market-days and special boards of trade in centers 
of dairying at the West has done, much to advance the profits of pro- 
ducers. 

Even the disadvantages of inferior soils and grasses, in western dairy 
regions, are being gradually removed as well-directed cultivation works 
out its ameliorating effect. In exemplification of the history of dairy- 
ing in .Wisconsin, Mr. Chester Hazen, president of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men's Association, says that in his county of Fond du Lac there were 
in 1850 but three or four dairymen who made cheese, and they were 
from the State of New York. There wa3 then very little sale for cheese. 
Farms were new, and there was very little land in cultivated grass ; the 
soil was too alkahne for really-good pasture or mowing, although ex- 
cellent for grain. This alkaline quality, the result in great measure of 
repeated burning of vegetation during hundreds of years, disappeared 
gradually, even from uncultivated fields, as the supply of ashes was 
cut off", and much more rapidly from cultivated soil, and the land be- 
came more adapted to grass. This change in the character of the soil 
necessitated change in the order of crops, and with this change came 
an increased dairy-production. The importance of this branch of in 
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diistry ill the State is siiov»^n by the fact that, Iroiu their origin ia 18G1, 
the number of these establishraeats had increased to 130 in 1873, mana- 
tactiiring 10,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

REPORT 0¥ THE NEW YORK BUTTER AND CHEESE EXCHANGE. 

The following significant paragraplis appear in a late report of a com- 
mittee of the ]S^ew York butter and cheese exchange, bearing on pro- 
posed changes in the classification of butter in that market : 

The celebrated fine State dairies (of New York,) lield in reserve for winter market, are 
made only in the finest dairy districts, are most skillfully and perfectly made, and packed in 
uniform packages, numbered as packed, and kept in cool dairy cellars, expressly fitted, and 
in many instances cooled by runninj^ streams of water. Until this system of dairying, 
with the requisite conditions of pure water and grazing, are introduced ia the western states, 
their product will not compare with that of the eastern states. This can bo accomplished 
by increasing and improving the herds and grazing and the adoption of the New York 
dairy system, or by the creamery system of taking the milk, v/here the dairies are small 
and scattering, to a com,mon factory for the manufacture of butter of a uniform quality, the 
same as the factory system in cheese-making. 

Of western butter arriving in this market, it is estimated that less than 2 per cent, is ma^e 
on the system followed in the State of New York. In the Western States, as a v^^hole, the 
herds arc comparatively small, and the waters and grazing in many sections impure. The 
butter is gathered in small parcels and reworked together, in order to have it uniform in 
character, all of whjch is more or less injurious to its keeping qualities. While great strides 
of improvement have taken place, to the extent of an enhancement of its market value 
some 40 per cent, in two or three years, there is still room for great progress by the adoption 
of the eastern system, and co-operating with the transportation companies in recommending 
and encouraging improved facilities for safe and quick transportation. 

The committee, in conclusion, recommend that in the New York 
market, butter be divided into two classes, eastern and western, with 
corresponding grades. Western dairymen object that, with this classifi- 
cation, eastern butter obtains an unfair advantage over like qualities of 
western, and that the just classification would be by qualities, without 
division according to region of production. 

AMERICAN DAIRY-PRODUCTS IN ENQLAND. 

In the general market, constantly varying character of packages of 
dairy-produce received from any given region must necessarily work 
injury to the producers of that region, taken in mass, skilled and care- 
ful makers suftering to greater or less extent from the shortcomings of 
the careless and unskilled. The superior workman must bear some un- 
deserved loss in present price, and in that reputation which gives guaran- 
tee of future profits. We have seen that such inequality of character 
tells largely on prices of Western dairy x3roduce in our own chief center 
of trade ; and when we turn to consider the standing of American cheese 
in the English market, we find a similar depressing influence there at 
work. A late issue of the Scottish Farmer remarks that American 
dairymen can make good batter and cheese, but that neither of these 
commands a relatively high price in that market, for the reason that 
no two cases of receipts are alike in taste, flavor, or color. This irreg- 
ularity detracts from the value of every lot brought in ; and although 
this has been repeatedly pointed out by dealers, there has been no marked 
improvement, notwithstanding improvement in particular packages. In 
special respect to butter, it is added that French butter is very equal in 
character. Examination of one package answers for all, so that they 
pasrs like bank-notes, and continuous arrivals have the same character- 
istic. Great attention is paid in France to uniformity in color, taste, 
&c. Kegs are exactly alike in size, and are filled by machinery to pre- 
cisely the same weight. 
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There can be no douljt as to the practical value of the strictures on 
the character of our cheese export. The same criticisms, in substance, 
have often been uttered by experts in our own country. As regards 
our butter export, we cannot at present expect any essential change in 
its character, since it is but the refuse of our home market. But the 
above suggestions are entirely api)licable to our home trade in butter. 

A WELL MANAGED CREAMERY. 

In exemplification of good factory management of butter, we give, in 
part, Professor Arnold's description of practice at the Speedsville 
Creamery, situated on the boundary line of Tioga and Tompkins Coun- 
ties, ^ew Tork. The buildings of the factory are old, and the surround- 
ing country is rough and uninviting in appearance, but the interior of 
the establishment is thoroughly clean, and its air is pure. The arrange- 
ments are of the old style, and six persons are required in manufacturing 
the milk of 550 cows. In the room for raising cream there are five pools 
20 inches deep. Four of these are sufficient to cool the milk of 800 to 
1,000 cows, and the fifth pool, smaller than the others, is used for holding 
cream. By this means there can be division of water for cooling, so that 
each mess of the day's milk may be set and cooled by itself, not warm- 
ing up milk already cooled. There is a good supply of water, entering 
the factory at a temperature of about 50^. Common cooler-pails are 
used. The factory receives 12,000 pounds of milk daily, on an average. 
Soon after the present manager assumed charge, he had ventilators put 
in the covers of cans of all the patrons who could be induced to accept 
the improvement free of cost. Throughout the hot season taint was 
prevented in the cans thus altered, but there has been occasional trouble 
with milk in the unventilated cans. Here it is suggested that, as many 
patrons of creameries will not take the trouble to cool their milk 
thoroughly, the practical remedy lies in the use of ventilated cans, and 
that in establishing a creamery and butter factory the use of such cans 
should be made obligatory on all parties supplying milk. In Mr. Arnold's 
opinion, when milk is carried no farther than a customary distance to 
such factories, the cream can all be raised. 

The churning at the Speedsville Creamery is done by two rocking-shftfts, driven by steam. 
The churns are barrel-formed, with a bottom head 18 inches in diameter, inside measure, 
and 30 inches high, holding 3^ barrels each. The dashes or floats are unusually large. They 
cover three-quarters of the area of a horizontal section ot the churn. Two forms are used. 
One of them, recently introduced, is made of 2-inch agh plank, and^ is a solid circle 16|- 
inches in diameter, made concave on the under side. The hollowing out on the under side 
is done so that when the dash, after being raised above the cream, goes down, a cushion of 
air will strike the cream instead of the hard wood. By this means the least possible injury 
is done to the grain of the butter. The other style of dash is made in the usual way, with 
cross-floats which are large enough to cover as much surface as the solid circle. The churn- 
ing is done with a slow stroke, counted at thirty-four to the minute, and at a temperature 
of 58^. in summer and 60° in cool weather, and requires from one to two hours to bring the 
butter, the cream being varied a little in temperature and quantity, so that the churns shall 
not all come off at once. When the butter begins to appear in granules, the pace is slack- 
ened down to half speed, or below, and cold water enough put in to increase the contents of 
the churn so much that the dash, in its upward stroke, will not rise quite out of the cream. 
In this way the dash is prevented from pressing the granules together, and they become 
hard without adhering, and the butter is gathered in a granular form, in lumps of the size 
ot peas and grains of wheat, which the cold water added makes very hard. When the 
gathering is completed, the churn is detached and tha butter taken out in this form and 
dropped into a vessel of cold water (an extra churn is used for this purpose) and rinsed 
twice, when it is perfectly cleansed of buttermilk and ready for salting without a particle of 
working. All that is required, the butter being in granules, is a little stirring with the hand 
while in the cold water. - TJie hands of the operator are employed for this purpose, and for 
taking the butter from the churns, because it can be handled with less compression than 
with a ladle. The hands aro prepared for this work by plunging them first in warm water 
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and then in cold, and rubbing them till they are soaked so that butter will not stick to them, 
aud till they are so chilled as to check perspiration entirely. This work is done so carefully 
that the butter keeps its granular form without even leaving hardly a print of the bauds 
upon it. After washing, it is placed upon the butter-worker, which is composed of an in- 
clined slab and lever, and one pound of Ashton salt is thoroughly incorporated with IG pounds 
of butter. It is then set aside for a few hours for the salt to dissolve, when a part of the 
brine, which is as clear as dew-drops, is worked out, and it is ready for packing. Firkins 
are mostly used for packing. They are made of oak, and hold 104 pounds. Before using 
they are first soaked in strong brine, cold ; then in boiling-hot brine, and this is left stand- 
ing in the cask till it is cold and until the firkin is wanted for use. The loose head is treated 
the same as the body of the cask. 

Concerning the construction of churns, Mr. Arnold says that a dash- 
churn with a diminutive dash requires a multitude of strokes to bring 
the butter, which comes so unevenly that a second or third churning of 
the same batch will often be rewarded with a fair return ; the dash 
should be so large that in its downward motion it will crowd the cream 
rather than whip through it. 

On visiting some creameries in Orange County, which send butter 
daily to the Kew York City market, he noticed some imperfections in 
churning arising from defects in construction of churns, and saw that the 
buttermilk was not completely worked out from the butter. But the 
milk and cream had at the outset been well cared for, the butter was 
high colored and finely flavored, and, though not suited for distant trans- 
portation and long keeping, was very acceptable Ibr ready consumption 
and brought a high price. 

The contrast to the Speedsville example is set forth in the statement 
of Mr. Harris Lewis, that there are cheese-factories which never will 
be able to make another pound of first-class cheese until the filth that 
has accumulated beneath them shall have been removed, or the build- 
ings themselves removed. He had visited a factory in his own county 
where the whey had been suffered to find its way beneath the floor, 
which lay near the ground, and in walking, the floor w^ould Spring be- 
neath his weight and the maggots would rise freely from the cracks. 
But not alone factory-managers are inexcusably in fault, for he adds: 

It is a solemn fact that milk is carried in the spring and fall to some 
of our cheese-factories with cow-manure mixed with it in the liquid form 
and in the lump. * * * These taints do not cease their work under 
the manipulation of the milk at the factory ; but they continue their work, 
and the end, in butter, is rancidity, and in cheese, rottenness.'^ Illus- 
trating the manner in which these taints exhibit themselves in the final 
product, he said that a grocer in his region once asked him to examine 
some cheese which had given dissatisfaction. The article was fine, rich, 
and salvy in appearance, but the odor and taste plainly suggested that 
the milk had been fouled with manure. A little of the latter could be 
made to go a great way in milk or its manufactured product. 

AERATION AND CLEANLINESS. 

Mr. Hubbard, a dairyman of Brimfield, Massachusetts, gives a simi- 
lar experience showing the evils consequent on want of cleanliness in 
milking or in care of milk. As to neglect in cooling milk he says that 
milk is shipped from his locality to Boston once in twenty-four hours, 
and that dealers have more trouble with evening's milk shipped in the 
evening than with morning's milk shipped at the same time, the rcasou 
being that the hitter was allowed to cool a sufaci3nt time before closing 
the cans, and the opposite was the case with the evening's milk. 

Mr. Lewis states an exx)eriment in aerating and cooling milk. Me di- 
vided a quantity of milk from his dairy into three portions : lot 1 was 
16 A 
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aired, and cooled to 51^ ; lot 2 was shut up in a can at the same tempera- 
ture which it had as it came from the cow, about 98^, and was exposed 
to the heat of the sun as milk often is when carted in the open wagon 
to the factory or the village-market ; lot 3 was exposed to bad odors. 
Lot 3 putrefied in 40 minutes, and in 70 minutes was rotten ; lot 2 reached 
the same condition in seven hours ; lot 1, after standing one hundred 
and twenty hours, was found perfectly sweet. 

IMilk strictly pure and well cared for is the foundation of successful 
dairying. Yet, often as this principle has been enunciated and often as 
it has been carried out in individual practice, there are thousands of 
milk-farmers who disregard it, and foul pastures, impure water from 
stagnant pools or tainted barn-yard wells, harsh treatment, and careless 
milking continue to be fruitful causes of bad milk. Frequently farmers, 
correct in other particulars of practice, act on the supposition that water 
quite unfit for the drink of human beings may be entirely suitable for 
milch cows. Unventilated or cold, imperfectly boarded cow-barns are 
also stumbling-blocks in the way of American dairying. Mr. Z. A. Gil- 
bert, a well-known agriculturist of Maine, speaking of the favorable 
prospects of associated dairying in that State, points out these errors 
and others of which he has been cognizant — the driving cows consider- 
able distances to ponds or streams for drink during inclement winter 
weather, and the want of proper provision for foddering cows in sum- 
mer, during drought and scanty pasture. In Maine," he says, "more 
cows go hungry in summer than in winter." Mr. Arnold says that when 
tight barns first began to be built in Central New York dairymen were 
much surprised at the saving made in feeding. It was found that there 
was a saving of one-third of the feed which had been required in the 
open barns formerly in vogue. He adds that care should be taken to 
provide sufficient ventilation in tight, warm stables. 

HEATING MILK FOR BUTTER, &C. 

Heating milk in preparation for butter is no new procedure, but of 
late its advantages and limitations in use have been more precisely de- 
fined. In recent experiments, milk heated to 130o and set away to cool 
of itself, kept sweet longer than unheated milk cooled to GO^. The 
cream rose more quickly and as perfectly. The yield of butter was 
quite as great, and had a purer flavor and brought a higher price than 
butter from milk not heated. Heating is found a very effective remedy 
in cases where milk has been tainted by retention of animal odor, the 
latter being quickly thrown off at a temperature of 130o. One experi- 
menter reports that, May 18, he scalded to ISQo, and let the milk 
stand seventy-two hours^ and then made it into excellent cheese and 
butter, and that several lots of milk were afterward successfully treated 
.in like manner. In one case, having received a can of tainted milk, he 
scalded a part of its contents to 140^, the other portion not being heated, 
and set both lots in cold water, side by side. That not scalded soured 
in twelve hours, and its cream turned purple. The scalded milk was 
put in for cheese at the end of sixty hours, sweet and well flavored. 

This employment of heat is rather indicated as remedial, and is not 
recommended where milk is already in first-rate condition. 

MICROSCOPIC INVESTIGATIONS. 

The microscopic investigations of Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, of Massachu- 
setts, in comparing the butter glob.ules of milk from dilferent breeds of 
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cows, sbow that the globules in the milk of Jersey cows are large and 
comparatively uniform in size; those in the milk of Dutch cows are 
small, but uniform in size ; those in the milk of Ayrshires are irregular 
in size, ranging in magnitude between the Jersey "and the Dutch. The 
larger the globules, the quicker they rise as cream ; the more uniform 
their size, the more complete is the separation of the cream from the 
milk. At the temperature of 70^ Jersey milk gave up all its cream in 
four hours, and the line of separation of the cream from the milk was 
very distinct. The Ayrshire milk gave up its cream in twelve hours, 
and the milk of Dutch cows required a somewhat longer time. When 
the different creams were mixed and churned, there was this disadvan- 
tage, that though a portion of the butter came quickly, a much longer 
time was required for another portion of the churning. This being the 
case, some of the first- obtained granules were injured by overchurning, 
and the total product of butter was not as great as when each kind of 
cream was churned separately. The experiments, to such length as 
they were carried, indicated that the further from calving the smaller 
the globules, and the more uniform in size. Feed and condition ap- 
peared to exercise an influence on the size of the globules and on the 
grain of the butter. 

FRENCH DAIRY-ROOMS. 

In its issues of February and March, 187 4, the Journal Agriculture 
Pratique, of Paris, publishes an elaborate account of the farm of 
Lisors,the property of M. Achille Pouyer, and situate not fai' from Paris. 
We give some particulars concerning the construction of the dairy- 
rooms of the farm. These formerly, according to the custom of the re- 
gion, had their floor below the level of the soil, but a visit to the island 
of Jersey, and to the canton of Isigny, near the English Channel, which 
contain the dairies producing the choicest butter lor the London and 
Paris markets, induced the proprietor to reconstruct his dairy-rooms 
on an improved plan. In the former, partly subterraneotis construction 
there prevailed generally an injurious humidity, and the ventilation 
was quite imperfect; so that, notwithstanding all the care exercised 
in superintendence, a persistent odor greatly deteriorated the cream 
and butter. The new dairy-rooms are included in the farm-house, and 
are on a level with the surface of the ground. They are three in num- 
ber: the summer dairy, the winter dairy, and the creamery. The win- 
dows by which the rooms are lighted are furnished v;ith blinds, 
and the walls are pierced above and below by ventilating orifices, 
over which wire cloth is stretched to prevent the entrance of flies. 
The winter milk-room is comparatively small, and is warmed by 
an exterior stove in order that no dust may fall on the cream. The 
summer room is large and higb. In order to secure an equable temper- 
ature and complete ventilation, there is suspended before a large open- 
ing in its eastern wall a curtain of sail-cloth which, agitated by a wind- 
current, maintains a stratum of fresh air, neutralizing the heat of 
the suns rays. Furthermore, the ax)artment is" encircled by an iron 
water- x>ipe having an interior diameter of .05 meter or about 2 inches, and 
furnished with a cock for regulating the flow. To this pipe are fitted 
at intervals of 2 meters, or feet, brass tubes pierced with numerous 
small holes, hardly more than'capillary in size, from which water is made 
to ooze at will. By this apparatus may be maintained on the pirv ement 
of the apartment a thin watery covering, constantly evaporating and 
communicating a reiresliing coolness to the air. Any excess of water 
which may occur is carried off by an underdrain, the pavement having 
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an inclination suited to this purpose. The tiles used for paving are 
about one foot square and inches thick, and are laid in Portland 
cement, and the walls are covered with this cement up to the height of 
20 inches above the pavement. 

BUTTER-FARMING. 

A butter-dealer in the State of New York gives these particulars oi 
certain dairies in Chautauqua County, whose product he has handled ; 
Dairy of A. Tefft, numbering t^^elve cows, made from March 15, to 
December 10, 1873, two hundred and sixty-nine days, 3,565 pounds of 
butter, averaging 297 pounds per cow ; average price per pound, 31.7 
cents ^ gross returns per cow, $94.17. The herd received as an extra 
daily feed a total of 24 pounds of corn and oats, ground, and 25 J pounds 
of bran in skimmed milk; entire cost, 53.9 cents; net proceeds per 
cow, $82.09. O. Brunson's herd of seventeen cows averaged for two 
hundred and sixty-nine days 280.82 pounds of butter per cow ,• average 
price of the butter, 31.14 cents. A. P. Brunsou, during the same leugth 
of time, averaged from twenty-four cows 246.54 pounds of butter per 
cow. 

Mr. William Depue, of Hopewell Center, New York, reports in the 
Ontario Times that he has a half-blood Alderney cow, about six years 
old, that, during the year April 5, 1873, to April 5, 1874, made 504 pounds 
of butter, besides supplying milk to the family. 

At a meeting of the Franklin (Mass.) Harvest Club, in the early part 
of 1874, Mr. H. C. Haskell, of Deerfield, made the following statement 
on his herd of pure and grade Jerseys for seven years : 



Year 


o 
o 

0/ 

5^ 


Average yield 
1 of butter per 
cow. 


1 

Average receipts 
per cow. 




6 


27fi 
305 


$140 40 
135 90 
137 65 
147 81 
133 27 
121 28 
133 30 


1867 


6 
6 




~87A 




() 
7 


i28!) 
285 


1870 




7 




8 


279 







This statement does not include milk and butter used in the family 
nor the raising of calves. Owing to certain circumstances no exhibit 
of the herd was made tor 1873. One heifer, weighing only 540 pounds, 
came in at fifteen months of age, and commenced making six pounds 
of butter per week. Mr. Haskell gives the following items of average 
cost of feeding his cows during the year ending May 1, 1874: Pasture, 
twenty-eight weeks, at 75 cents per week, $21; If tons of hay, at $17 
per ton, $29.75 ; 20 bushels of corn, at 72 cents per bushel, $14.40— 
total, $65.15. 

" E. K." of Whitewater, Wis., writes to tbe American Agriculturist 
that from a Jersey cow four years old, owned by him, 315| pounds of 
butter were made in ten months, from March, 1873, to December, 1873, 
inclusive. The amounts per month were : In March, 40g pounds ; April, 
4lf pounds; May, 31| pounds; June, 39 pounds; July, 33 pounds; 
August, 314^ pounds ; September, 35 pounds ; Octoberj 26 pounds ; No- 
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vember,. 20 pounds; December,- 17^ pounds. One of the teats of the 
cow had been accidentally injured. 

The following particulars are from statements made in January and 
February, 1874, by the firm of I. Boies & Son, well-known butter- 
makers, of Marengo, 111. They had, at the latter date, 134= cows. 
The rule of management was that these should come in in September 
and October, after going dry sixty days. With this course compara- 
tively little butter is made in hot weather. They were buying 4,000 
IDOunds of milk daily from neighbors, this supply being kept up in win- 
ter as well as summer. They aim to feed their cows all that they can 
with safety. Their annual average of butter per cow is about 300 
pounds, bringing 40 cents per pound at home. They feed the sour milk 
to hogs, from which they derive a good profit, notwithstanding low 
prices of pork. The manure obtained from their animals brings the 
farm into a fertile condition; it had enabled them to obtain from their 
corn -land 100 bushels per acre. The daily feed in winter to each cow in 
milk consists of ten pounds of corn and oatmeal, mixed in nearly equal 
proportion, one pound of oil-meal cake, one full feed of corn in the stalk, 
and all the hay the cow will eat — estimated at an average of not more 
than ten pounds daily, chiefly timothy. It is calculated that each cow 
will eat twenty bushels of corn in the stalk during winter. The ration 
of oil-cake is highly valued, and dropping it has at once caused a shrink- 
age of milk; but too large use of the cake would injure the butter. 
The cows receive the meal during the whole time that they are in milk, 
but the hay and unhusked corn are given only in winter. The cost of 
keeping a cow for the year is placed at $42, including $27 for purchased 
food. The farm lias 330 acres of tillable land. In 1873 about 100 acres 
were in pasture; 100 tons of hay were produced, and about 1,000 bushels 
of oats ; 45 acres were in corn. For the winter of 1873-'74 the amount 
of purchased hay would be about 70 tons, and all the meal used would 
be bought. The hogs are kept thirty to sixty days, receive on an aver- 
age 4J bushels of corn each, besides sour milk, and their average gain 
in weight is estimated at 110 pounds. In the case of twenty hogs, pur- 
chased at $8.12J per one hundred pounds, they were fed for forty days, 
and then sold at $8 per hundred of live weight, realizing $111 over their 
first cost and the cost of corn eaten. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of hogs bought, fattened, and sold during the year ending in April, 
1874, would be nearly 1,000. 

In April, 1870, the firm commenced, without experience, to make but- 
ter from forty cows. The next winter they shipped milk to Chicago, 
but sometimes found it difficult to reach the train ; also met with loss 
through damaged cans, and stealing of milk when on the cars. The next 
summer they were offered 12 cents per gallon for milk delivered in 
Chicago, anil decided to make butter, which they have continued to do 
since then. 

DAIRY STATISTICS. 

At the meeting of the Vermont Dairymen's Association in the latter 
part of January, 1874, the following statements were presented concern- 
ing herds of Jersey cows in Pomfret : Mr. Obed Whipple, jr., has 15 cows, 
including five two-year old heifers which came in in Juno and July. Be- 
sides milk, &c., used in his large family, he made, in 1873, 3,943 pounds of 
butter, which was contracted for at GO cents per pound. In summer he 
fed two quarts of meal daily, adding four quarts of corn after Septem- 
ber 1. In the third week of December, a trial with three new milch- 
cows showed a pound of butter from.l7J pounds of milk. Mr. E. S. Wood 
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has eleven cows 5 lias made since Marcli 1(3, 1873, 2,933 pounds of butter. 
In December lie made three trials respecting the quantity of milk required 
for one pound of butter. In the first tii ai the milk stood fort^'-eight hours, 
and 12 J pounds of milk were required for one pound of butter. In the sec- 
ond trial the milk stood thirty-six hours, and 12| pounds of milk were re- 
quired. In the third trial the milk stood forty-eight h.ours and 12J 
X>ounds of milk were required. In June he tried tvrelve or fourteen cows 
at different times, with an average result of a little over IG pounds of 
milk for one pound of butter. In these dairies the milk was set in com- 
mon milk-pans on milk-racks. Mr. O. M. Tinkham has a cow four years 
old which came in March 15, 1873, to come in again March 7, 1874, and 
which gave, in the second week in January, 8 x)ounds of milk per day, 
yielding 11 J ounces of butter, being at the rate of 11^ pounds of milk for 
one pound of butter. Mr. Tinkham did not find the old-fashioned dash- 
churn available for Jersey cream, on account of the thickness and so- 
lidity of the latter. Professor Arnold remarked that thick cream should 
always be thinned before churning. In answer to inquiry as to the 
reason why one Pomfret dairyman got only 43 cents per pound for but- 
ter, while another got 00 cents, Mr. Tinkham said that the butter of the 
former was put up in tubs, and that of the latter in one-quarter-pound 
balls, wrapped in muslin, packed in tin cans surrounded by ice, and ex- 
pressed to Boston. 

. Mr. Bliss said that in Pranklin County, Yermont, the manufacture of 
butter is found more profitable than that of cheese, and cheese-factories 
are therefore suffering in point of business. 

An account of the operations of the Keeler Butter-Factory, Franklin 
County, JJew York, states that the season of 1873 commenced May 26 
and closed November 3; 150 cows were employed, and 395,706 pounds of 
milk were received, from which were made 17,395 pounds of batter, 
showing an average of 22.75 pounds of milk for one pound of butter. 
There are said to be about twelve other butter-factories in the county, 
employing from 150 to 400 cows each. The butter is of excellent quality. 
In 1873 a large amount was shipped to the Boston market. 

Mr. G. E. Brackett, of Waldo County, Maine, reports that associated 
dairying is making rapid progress in that State. The first cheese-fac- 
tory in Maine was established about three years ago. In 1873 there 
were twenty three cheese-factories in the State, and, in addition, a large 
number were incorporated by the legislature in the early part of 1874. 
In respect to Waldo County, which is taking a prominent position in 
associated dairying, the number of cows in towns where cheese-factories 
have been established has increased 10 per cent., and there is prospect 
of a much larger increase in 1875. The average number of cows per 
factory is as yet small, being estimated at between 150 and 160. 

The cheese season of 1874 opened with good prices and a quick de- 
mand. So pressing were buyers that an unusual amount of green cheese 
was taken from factories. In July a temporary panic occurred in the 
market, and prices were suddenly and greatly depressed, but soon com- 
menced rising, and a short fall i>roduct consequent on drought, assisted 
in bringing best grades nearly to the figures of the early part of the 
season. The depression in July was attributed to a reaction from the 
rush of preceding months, and to the large amounts of imperfectly-cured 
cheese taken on the market. Large quantities had gone forward at six 
to fourteen days from the shelf. The deduction drawn from the fluctua- 
tions of midsummer is that while manufacturers can hardly be expected 
to hold newly-made cheese in opposition to urgent and liberal offers, 
they should^ remember that a present success with imperfectly cured 
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cheese is not without its prospective drawbacks in the consequences of a 
depreciated reputation, and they are advised, as a precautionary measure, 
to withhold their brands' from cheese going in partly green condition 
to dealers, and thus disavow responsibility for imperfect curing. To 
the argument that cheese v/ill, under ordinarily favorable circumstances, 
cure well after shipment from the factory, it is replied that though green 
cheese may not spoil under such circumstances, it cannot ripen to that 
flavor which it vrould obtain when cured on the shelf. Generally, prices 
are depressed in July and August, owing to the large amounts of cheese 
hurried forward by makers at that time, and it is claimed that factories 
provided with well-contrived curing-rooms will, by holding cheese during 
the depressed prices of the heated term, be able to secure j)rices which 
will more than counterbalance shrinkage and interest. 

WESTERN EXPORTS OP CHEESE. 

Mr. C. n. Wilder, a prominent cheese-manufacturer of Evansville, 
Wis., in a letter to the secretary of the Wisconsin Dairymen^s Associa- 
tion, says that during the summer of 1873, he shipped several car-loads 
of cheese to Liverpool, via New York, and realized quite as much from 
the adventure as he could have obtained in the home market. But on 
examining the bills of sales and expenses he found that the latter were 
more than 25 per cent, of the gross sales, and he became convinced that 
a considerable saving might be made. Intending to ship still more 
largely in 1874, and having a large amount on hand at date of JSiOvem- 
ber 13, to dispose of, he concluded to make a shipment direct to Liver- 
pool, and to go there in person, superintend sales, make himself acquaint- 
ed with the best dealers, and study the sx)ecial requirements of the 
English market. The undertaking cost him about three months in time, 
and the saving eflected in the expenses of the shipment paid him tiie 
pecuniary cost of his trip, about $400 ; furthermore, very advantageous 
arrangements were made for the future. Through-freight rates could 
be got from any railroad station in Wisconsin to any port or railroad 
station in England, at a cost of shipment not more than 50 cents per 
hundred greater than from Central or Western New York. The same 
advances on shipments could be made in Wisconsin as at New York. 
Wisconsin cheese can be shipped to England ten to twenty days old, 
and arrive in condition to return larger profits than if it had been held 
longer at the factory, tiiere being a large saving in shrinkage. 

CHEESE-FACTORY < KULES. 

Mr. L. L. Wight, of Whitestown, Oneida County, New York, sends the 
following "suggestions for the season of 1874 ''to the patrons of his 
factory: 1. Milch-cows should have free access at all times to good 
running w'ater. 2. They should never be heated by being run, stoned, 
or dogged. 3. The utmost cleanliness should be observed in milking; 
and by no means should the hand be wet in the milk. 4. No can of 
milk should stand where it will absorb the barn-yard or stable odor, 
or any other scent. 5. The milk should be strained and well aired imme- 
diately after having been drawn from the cows. G. Some arrangement 
for quick and efifectual cooling is at all times very desirable ; when 
the milk is kept at home over night this is indispensable. 7. Scalding 
all vessels used about milk at least once a day with boiling w ater, and 
rinsing them w^ith cold water at night, is essential. 8. Keeping the 
strippings at home is morally ajid legally as bad as Watering. 9. The 
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milk should be sent to the factory as soon after milking as possible. 
Rule 10 touches the times of morning and evening delivery at the fac- 
tory. Eule 11 reads thus : Any milk which does not habitually keep 
sweet and pure until 1 o'clock p. m. will be made into cheese by itself, 
and the cheese sold by itself, the furnisher and furnishers of such milk 
receiving only the actual avails of his or their own milk. Such persons' 
milk will again be mixed with the good only when the manufacturer is 
satisfised that a permanent reform has been made in the method of 
taking care of it. 

DAIRY BOARDS OF TRADE. 

At a meeting of the Northwestern Dairymen's Association, in Febru- 
ary, 1874, the secretary of the Elgin Board of Trade stated that the 
board was organized in March, 1872. It held semi-monthly sales for 
a short time, but the increasing business soon made it necessary to 
hold weekly sales. IS^otwithstanding the unfavorable prophesies of cer- 
tain commission-men, the enterprise prospered. Chicago dealers found 
it for their interest to attend the sales, and at the close of the year 
the board numbered over one hundred members, and the total sales 
had reached $80,000. In 1873 forty-two factories, including several 
Wisconsin factories, were represented on the board. Sixteen factories 
sold all, or nearly all, their season's make through this medium, and 
many private dairies disposed of their products in the same manner, at 
better prices than could be got elsewhere. Sellers had the advantage 
of recourse to the bulletin-board showing latest prices of cheese and 
butter in the principal markets of the country. Through the operations 
of the organization a large saving has been effected to sellers by avoid- 
ing charges of commission-men ; and the secretary estimated that in this 
way there were saved to makers of cheese and butter in 1873 over 
$18,500. During 1873 there were sold on the board 40,629 cheeses, 
w^ghing 1,726,316 pounds, and 62,061 pounds of butter. Total re- 
ceipts from sales, $219,177,53. At the time of the report there were 
nine creameries within ten miles of Elgin, selling daily 5,805 pounds of 
cheese and 1,405 pounds of butter } and these sales would bave been 
made through the board had not the latter closed its rooms for the 
winter. 

The secretary of the Dairy Board of Trade of Sheboygan County, Wis- 
consin^ reported that the board was organized in March, 1873, by the 
Dairymen's Association of that county. Of 1,070,000 pounds of cheese 
made in the county during the season of 1873, 452,000 pounds, or nearly 
one-half, were offered for sale on the sale-days of the board. The organ- 
ization had been of great advantage as a medium of business and mu- 
tual information, and the secretary suggested the employment of similar 
agencies for the sale of all farm-products. 

The Watertown (Wis.) Dairy Board of Trade was organized in 1872, 
and had semi-monthly sale-days during the season of 1873. Total offer- 
ings of cheese during that season, 41,000 boxes. Shiptnents made up 
at the board amounted to 5,200 boxes to New York, 5,285 boxes to Lon- 
don, and 363 boxes to.Liverpool. 

EXPERIMENT IN FEEDINGr FOR BEEF. 

Mr. Josiah ShuU of Ilion, New York, commenced November 1, 1873 
to feed a cow, judged by him too old to be retained in milk. She was 
farrow, and at that time in only medium condition, and was fed with 
corn-meal and pumpkins and what hay she would eat. During Novem- 
ber and December she averaged 12 pounds of milk daily, the yield de- 
creasing to 10 pounds per day in January. February 25, the cow 
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weighed 1^240 pounds. He then commenced giving corn-meal cooked 
and made into gruel, gradually increasing the amount up to 11 pounds 
of meal per day. Contrary to expectation the flow of milk decreased, 
averaging for February 7 pounds per day ; and for March 5 pounds per 
day 5 and in the latter month the milk began to be poor in quality and 
blue. She weighed 1,300 pounds March 11, and 1,260 pounds March 25, 
showing a falling off of 40 pounds in fourteen days. She was sold to the 
butcher April 1, for $70. Expenses, estimating the value of the hay at 
$20 per ton, and Indian meal at $1.75 per hundred- weight : Market-value 
of cow November 1, $15 hay and grain, from November 1 to April 1, 
$4G.50 ; total expense- account, $61.50. t)uring the period of experi- . 
ment the cow gave 1,266 pounds of milk, worth, at IJ cents per pound, ■ 
(or about 2| cents per quart,) $15.82 ; price received for the cow April 
1, $70 ; total receipts, $85.82, showing a profit of $24.32. The value of 
the manure was considered as offsetting the value of the labor, and the 
milk was placed at its calculated money-value for cheese. 

TESTS OF ADULTERATED MILK. 

In ordinary practice the quality of a given sample of milk is indicated by 
its specific gravity and its percentage of cream . A hydrometer float wi 11 
determine the former point, and a graduated glass the lattej. Le^cving 
out of consideration the very exceptional case of strippings, or the last 
milk from the udder of the cow, the normal gravity of milk of good 
quality varies from 1.028 to 1.030. A lower specific gravity than 1.027 
indicates poor milk, and a specific gravity of not more than 1.025^ that 
the milk is very poor or is mixed with water. As already pointed out, 
exceptions to these rules of specific gravity occur in cases of strippings, 
or samples of milk extraordinarily rich in cream, for cream has a low 
specific gravity placed at 1.012 to 1.019. Such cases would not be likely 
to occur in the milk trade, and wherever presenting themselves the 
cream-gauge would ser^o as a sufficient indicator. On the other hand, an 
originally good milk may have been almost deprived of cream without 
addition of water, and thus come to exhibit a specific gravity as high as 
1.033. Here the bluish color of the milk and the deficiency of cream, 
as shown by the cream-gauge, tell the story of treatment. Again, 
skimmed milk will exhibit a lower specific gravity than unskimmed 
milk of good quality. It will be seen, then, that the test of percentage 
of cream should accompany that of specific gravity. The percentages 
of cream by volume range from less than 4 per cent, for badly skimmed 
milk, up to 10 per cent, or more for good unskimmed milk. 

While the two inexpensive instruments which we have mentioned 
afford the means of discovering any gross adulteration of milk, the 
scientific test of adulteration is by the determination of the amounts of 
contained solids, namely, caseine, fat, milk-sugar, &c. ^^It is perfectly 
fair to assume," says Mr. Merrick, consulting chemist, in the report of 
the milk-inspector of Boston for 1873-'74, that milk, to be marked pure, 
should have at least 7.5 per cent, of joint caseine and fat, or 9.3 x^er^cent. 
of solids not fat, namely, caseine, milk-sugar, and ash together. Any 
falling below either of these ratios indicates , adulteration." 

TREATIVIENT OF PARIS^MLLK. 

Professor Pourian, of the agricultural college of Grignon, states that 
two-thirds of the milk sent into Paris are forwarded by large dealers 
having establishments at some distance from the city. One of the largest 
of these dealers, M. Lecomte, has dairies at Montereau, Dammarie, (near 
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Melnii,) and Mocerville, besides a large factory for Gruy^re cheese near 
MontereaTi, this being chiefly for the consumption of surplus milk. The 
milk is collected from the farmers by the dealers, morning and evening, 
in carts of open lattice-work, so constructed as to promote a free circula- 
tion of air befween the cans. These latter are the property of the dealers. 

In summer, and in cold weather whenever the temperature of the 
atmosphere is above 50^, the morning's milk is set in cans in a bath of 
water kept at boiling-point, so that the milk is brought to about 206o. 
It remains but a very short time. Provided there be a dozen or more 
cans for the hot bath and the volume of water be seven or eight times that 
of the milk, the can first set in is removed when the last can is put in 
place. The hot milk, when removed, is poured into other cans, which 
are immediately set in iron cisterns, through which cold water is kept 
running, and here the cans are kept till the evening's milk arrives. The 
latter is subjected to the cooling process, and in about an hour is ready 
for mixing with- the morning's milk. This mixing is done in a circular 
tank having a capacity of three hundred to one tliousfuid quarts, 
according to the size of the dairy. In order to a rapid and complete 
mixing, the morning's and evening's milk is poured in equal quantities, 
and at the same time, through a sort of sieve set in the middle of the 
tank, which stands on a wooden tripod high enough to admit of cans 
being placed under two large taps. These cans, for delivery, arc filled 
as rapidly as possible. Tightly fitting covers are put on and tied down 
with a string sealed with the seal of the dairy, and then the milk is sent 
to the railway station, between 7 and 11 in the evening, in vans having 
lattice-work sides. The railway milk-cars are also built specially for this 
business, with sides and flooring of open-work. 

The following is an approximate exhibit of first cost, additional ex- 
pense, and net profit of the milk per gallon : Eirst cost at the farmer's 
door, 10 cents 5 expense of collecting, heating, railway charges, delivery 
in Paris, wear of outfit, loss by sour milk, and debit for conversion of 
surplus milk into cream-cheese, 8 cents; total cost of milk, 18 cents per 
gallon. The average price at which the milk is delivered to the retail 
dealer in Paris at his place of business is 18§ cents per gallon, showing 
a profit of § cent per gallon. Some of the dealers sell over 10,000 gal- 
lons daily. It will be x)crceived that the calculation does not include 
interest on capital, expense of superintendencej and allowance for bad 
debts. 

REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES. 

A few suggestive examples of dairying follow. Some of them illus- 
trate the capabilities of improved stock; others illustrate difierences in 
feeding and cost of feeding in different sections. It is observable that 
in certain old dairy localities at the east the farmer's statement of ac- 
count with his cows is frequently made to show little or no balance in 
their favor, or even a* balance against them. They are credited with the 
cash-value of their milk-product and debited with expenses chargeable 
to their maintenance. In these latter is included value of home-grown 
food-material rated at the price it would bring on the farm. But when 
wo remember that with this form of account, the dairy-farmer obtains a 
ready market at his door for his hay, grain, and roots, that he obtains 
manure free of cost, and that his land, steadily growing in fertility, 
yearly, increases his margin of miscellaneous market-crops, we are pre- 
pared to find him, as in fact we usually do, a thriving man. 

At a meeting of the Littleton (Mass.) Farmers' Club, in the early 
part of 1874, Mr. John W. Adams reported that for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1874, he kept 13 cows, from which the product of milk during the 
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year amounted to 30,098 J quarts, worth at tlie door 81,062.30 ; average 
yield per cow, 2,315 quarts; total receipts for calves sold, $111; aver- 
age gross income per cow, $90.25. Expenses : Keeping cows twenty- 
eight weeks, at 75 cents each per week, $273; keeping twenty-four 
weeks at $1-50 each, per v^eek, $1G8 ; shrinkage, $10 each,* $130. 'Total 
expense, $871, leaving a total net profit of $302.30, averaging $23.25 per 
cow. The manure was accounted as paying for care of the cows. Sir. 
Adams thought that his herd comparfid favorably with most of the 
herds in the town. His practice in winter-feeding is as follows : He 
milks at 5 oxlock in the morning, and after miliiing feeds to the cows 
v/hat hay they will eat; then waters and gives three quarts of shorts 
and one quart of cotton-seed meal or Indian meal, after which the cows 
are left till 3 p. m. He then repeats the course of feeding and watering, 
and milks at 5 o'clock p. m. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Levi Gonaiit stated that during the last ten 
years he had kept on an average five cows yearly ; the gross income 
(not iuchiding value of manure) had averaged about $90 per year. Ac- 
cording to his calculation, this was not more than the cost of keeping, and 
the profit lay in the manure, which went to increase the fertility of the 
farm. Mr. A. H. Kimball said that the average number of his cows for 
the year ending February 28 was 17, and he calculated the expenses at 
$97.03 more than the receipts. 

The statement of Mr. J. P. Eaton, of Auburn, Mass., for his herd ot 
IG cows, indicates an average for the year of 2,738 quarts per cow; 
he feeds twice a day, and cards regularly ."^ Has a warm bara; waters in 
the barn. The morning's feed for cows in milk consists of 2 quarts of 
Indian meal, 4 quarts of coarse shorts, and 6 pounds of good early-cut 
hay, and the evening's feed is the same except that cotton-seed meal 
is substituted for the Indian meal. A tablespoonful of butter-salt is 
given with the grain ration ; cows not in milk receive only the dry hay 
ration, 12 pounds per day. His cows go dry 10 weeks, as a rule, and 
he considers this rest as being conducive to the largest flow of milk for 
a term of years. 

Mr. T. E. Whiting, of Concord, Mass., states that his Dutch lieifer 
Susan, in one hundred and seventy-eight days ending September 
30, 1874, gave 8,286 pounds of milk. Her feed during the first six weeks 
was hay, with three pecks of turnips daily ; since then, pasture and two 
quarts of Indian meal daily. Calculated at 2.1875 pounds per quart, 
the stated weight of milk would measure about 3,788 quarts. 

The Kew Hampshire Mirror and Farmer says that a grade Durham 
cow, six years old, belonging to Mr. E. P. French, of Bedford, in that 
State, gave 1,915 quarts of milk in seventy-five days, ending July 31, 
1874, averaging 25^ quarts per day. During the first twenty -five days 
of August she gave 579 quarts, averaging 23 quarts per day. Total 
yield for one hundred days, 2,494 quarts, averaging very nearly 25 
quarts daily. She was kept up during the entire summer, and received, 
besides fodder-corn and other green feed, two feeds daily of wheat- 
screenings ground in equal proportion with corn, about 2J quarts at each 
feed. She is a large cow, girthing 6 feet and 9 inches, and her milk is 
of fine quality. 

A millv larmer of West Cornv/all, Conn., states that in 1872 his dairy 
of 23 cowi; gave an average of 2,150 quarts each. The best cow gave 
3,G3G qnarts. The milk was sold at 4 cents per quart. 

Mr. G. S. Miller, of Madison County, New York, states that his Hol- 
stein cow, 13rown Prii^cess, calved September 21, 1873, and during the 
tliree hiuidred and f^ixty-five days following, gave 12,373 pounds of 
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milk. Calculating the weight per gallon at 8.75 pounds, this would show 
a total of 1,411 gallons, or an average of very nearly 15 J quarts daily. 
The record of Crown Princess, for former years, appears in the report 
of the Department for 1873, page 252. 

A statement on the herd of Mr. O. S. Tanner, of Marengo, 111., offered 
at the annual meeting of the i^Torthwestern Dairymen's Association, in 
February, 1874, showed a yield of 288,491 pounds of milk from 40 cows 
in 1873, averaging, per cow, 7,212 pounds, which, if calculated at the 
standard of 8.75 pounds per gallon, would be equivalent to 824 gallons. 
He received for the milk, at a butter-factory, $3,225.98, averaging 
$80.64 per cow; $C0 were also received for calves, increasing the aver- 
age to $82.14. 

Mr. E. Seward, of Marengo, said, at the same meeting, that the state- 
ments of experience and success in feeding made by Mr. W. C. White, 
before the association in 1870, had put $1,500 in his pocket. Before 
that time he had been receiving about $30 per cow, annually, and had 
been satisfied with that. After hearing Mr. White he adopted higher 
feeding, and received, in 1871, about $70 ; in 1872, $72, and in 1873, 
$80 per cow for milk sold to a butter-factory, calves fed on sour milk, 
and pork properly credited to sour milk. The milk was sold at an aver- 
age of one cent per pound, and the quantity of sour milk returned 
to him was four-fifths that of the fresh milk delivered. His dairy is a 
winter one, the cows calving in the fall. He gives each cow about $15 
worth of feed, besides coarse fodder, hay, and corn-stalks. 

We reproduce in substance the remarkable record of Sibyl, a seven- 
eighths Jersey and one-eighth Ayrshire cow, belonging to Mr. Henry 
Salstonstall, of Peabody, Mass. She calved April 7, 1868 ; and dur- 
ing the year ending April 7, 1869, gave 13,005 pounds of milk. Al- 
lowing 8.75 pounds per gallon as the average weight of the milk, (a 
large allowance, since Jersey milk is generally richer and lighter in 
weight than other milk,) this product would be equivalent to 14.86-|^ 
gallons. Her yield decreased gradually from he largest flow, which 
was soon after calving, falling off to about 40 per cent, of that maxi- 
mum during the last month of record. Her feed in summer was old 
upland pasture, with cut corn-fodder in August, at night. She received 
a little grain between grass and root time, about one bushel in all, and 
in winter had what hay she would eat clear and a peck of roots daily. 
She calved again April 14, 1869. She was dried off about the middle 
of July by tying her up in the stable and feeding her on a small ration 
of dry hay. Sibyl was bred by Mr. Thomas Motley, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., a well-known breeder of Jersey stock. Her weight for 1868-'69 
is given at 950 pounds. 

The following particulars are from a statement by Mr. W. S. Tilton, 
of Maine, giving the yield of his herd of 20 cows for the year ending 
October 23, 1873. Eight of the herd were Jersey, ten were cross breeds, 
and two were Holstein : 
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The cows bad little or no feed except hay iu winter. In summer they 
were kept on poor pasture, with fodder-corn at niglit. The motive for 
not keeping them high was that their lacteal powers should not be over- 
taxed, as they were all breeders, too valuable to be held merely for 
dairy purposes. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, in Westchester County, 
Kew York, who grows milk for the market of New York City, states the 
average yield of milk per cow of his herd jfrom 1867 to 1873, inclusive. 
During that period the herd contained 55 different cows ; at the time 
of the report it numbered 26. 

The statistics are given in the following table : 
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The tenor of the report indicates " native stock, and grades from 
Canada. Of the latter he says: "The best stock I have in respect to 
hardiness of constitution, abundant and sustained flow of milk, together 
with quality when they come to the block, are the improved Canada, so 
called. Several of these, purchased nine years ago, now eleven years 
old, still hold their own." The record of his Canada cow, Eppie, eleven 
years old, exhibits the following averages for the entire period of seven 
years: Average length of milking- season, 270 days^ average annual 
yield, 4,380 quarts; average daily yield during the milkiug-season, 16J 
quarts } average annual amount received for milk, $175.20. His sched- 
ule of winter-feed includes corn-meal, at $35 per ton, wheat-bran, at 
$25 per ton, hay, at $20 per ton, cotton-seed meal, at $32 per ton, corn- 
stalks, at $3 per one hundred sheaves, brewers' grains, and a few turnips. 
According to tables presented by him, 3 cents was the approximate cost 
of the feed required, in his practice, to the production of one quart of 
milk in winter. He adds that much of the pasture-land in his vicinity 
is worth $200 per acre, and that the practice of growing corn for sum- 
mer fodder is becoming more general in that section. 

FEEDINa rOR BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

At the Connecticut farmers' convention, iu December, 1874, Dr. E. 
L. Sturtevant presented a pai)er on ''Milk as alfected in the butter and 
cheese product by the feed," a subject which has of late been much dis- 
cussed by European and American experimentalists. The following / 
r)oints are especially worthy the attention of dairymen: 1. The butter- 
product is largely governed by food. 2. There is a structural limit to 
the butter-capacity of each cow. 3, When the cow^ is fed to this limit, 
increased food cannot increase the product. 4. The superior cow has 
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this structural limit at a distance from ordinary feed, and more readily 
responds to stimuli than the inferior cow. 5. The superior cow is 
seldom fed to her limit, while the inferior one may be fed beyond her 
limit. 6. The character of the food has some influence on the character 
of the butter, but breed has more. 

An illustration of the advantage of attention to the individual pe- 
culiarities of cows in respect to feeding is given by a correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator, in relating his experience with two cows. One of 
these came in milk in June, when three years old, and gave a fair quan- 
tity of milk till winter, when, having no feed but hay, she began to fall 
oft*. In order to keep up the flow he bought a quantity of small pota- 
toes, at 25 cents a barrel, and began feeding them at the rate of one- 
half peck daily, and, as this feed was found beneficial, the quantity 
was afterward increased to a peck daily. This treatment increased 
and maintained the flow of milk without impairing its quality. She 
was dried off about six weeks before coming in, and after this time of 
drying oif she was fed a quart of dry meal daily. This course was con- 
tinued for three winters with similar results. The fourth winter, in- 
stead of the potatoes, she received at first a pint of meal daily, and 
this causing no increase of flow, the quantity of meal was increased to 
two quarts daily. With this ration there was a decrease in amount of 
milk and an increase in flesh. All the stock of this cow were affected 
in a similar manner by feeding potatoes or meal. Afterward he had a 
cow one-half Devon and one-half native, an excellent animal. Her flow 
of milk was not increased by potatoes, and the quality of the milk was 
somewhat depreciated by them. But meal, fed either dry or wet, in- 
creased and sustained the flow. These characteristics manifested them- 
selves in all her stock. 

ANIMAL FAT IN BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Considerable interest has recently been aroused regarding the use of 
animal fat in manufacturing artificial butter and in cheese. In making 
suet-butter, as it is often called, the fresh fat of slaughtered beeves 
goes through certain processes of preparation, and is finally churned with 
buttermilk or common milk, the use of cream being thus dispensed with. 
When the fat is of good quality and skillfully handled, the churning 
turns out an article which, though not able to comx)ete with really good 
butter, may serve well as a substitute for the flavorless or ill-flavored 
qualities with wliich the market is so largely furnished. A late report 
of a special committee of the ^oy^r York Butter and Cheese Exchange 
says that no objection can be made to the sale of this suet-butter under 
its proper designation, but advises the trade to guard watchf ally against 
its introduction as pure butter, whether aione or in mixture with the 
true dairy-product. 

More recently, oleo-margarino, or prepared fat, has bcenapplied.in com- 
bination Vt ith skimmed milk, to the making an imitation of full milk- 
cheese, the entire cream being employed for butter. An editorial in the 
TJtica Herald of November 10, 1874," gives an account ox a visit to an 
establishment at McLean, Tompkins County, i^ew York, in which such 
cheese is manufactured, under patent. The writer states that the pro- 
I)rietors obtain the fat from a reliable factory in Brooklyn, and that the 
material is heated slowly in deep pails, set in a water-bath, until it is 
fnlly melted, when it becomes an oil of a fine golden color. The temper- 
atnre of the sldm-milk in vat has mean time been raised to 92^, a few 
degrees lower than the temperature of the heated oil. The latter is then 
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poured through a tin strainer upon the milk, and the contents of the vat 
are stirred quickly, the heat being at the same time carried to about 
940. Sufficient rennet is added to produce coagulation in eight or ten 
minutes, and two assistants stir the milk during this intervening time, 
in order to secure an intimate combination of the oil and milk in the 
forming curd. That portion of the oil which is not taken up by the curd 
is skimmed from the surface of the vat, the curd sinking to the bottom. 
A microscopical examination of curd of this description, forty-eight 
hours old, showed that the oil-globules were much larger than in the 
usual whole-milk curd, and that they were not so intimately and evenly 
distributed throughout the curd-mass. About 3,000 cheeses made by 
this process were found at the factory, and many of these were tested. 
While these did not exhibit the flavor of fancy cheese, the writer pro- 
nounced them to be, in marketable qualities, above the average of the 
full-milk cheese which he had inspected during the season. A longer 
time appears to be allowed for curing than in the case of full-milk cheese. 
The milk is purchased from neighboring farmers in the following manner: 
Ten pounds of milk are reckoned as equivalent to one pound of cheese, 
for which the farmer receives "the highest New York quotations, less 
two cents," thus obtaining an increase in price of milk. It is stated that 
the process is about to be introduced into other sections of the country. 

The dangers of depreciation of quality and reputation attending the 
introduction of this new material into dairy manufactures will readily 
be perceived. It remains to be seen whether, with such substitution of 
material to any considerable extent, the advantages would more than 
counterbalance the disadvantages which w^ould arise. 



FARM EXPERIMENTS. 

MANURING FOR POTATOES. 

The following is an abstract of experiments by Mr. 0. D. Hunter, of 
Cumberland, England, in growing potatoes during consecutive years on 
the same land, a light soil, with only one application of the named 
fertilizers. Plot 1 was not manured ; plot 2 received superphosphate ; 
plot 3, superphosphate and potassic chloride ; plot 4, superphosphate and 
ammonic sulphate; plot 5, superphosphate, aramonic sulphate, and 
potassic chloride ; plot G, superphosphate, ammonic sulphate, potassic 
chloride, and magnesic sulphate. The results for three years are tabu- 
lated in bushels of 5G pounds, showing yield per acre and the gain per 
acre of manured over unmanured soil : 



not. 


18C8. 


16G9. 


1870. 


Yield. 

230. 8 
1*86. 0 
2[)7. 2 


Gain. 








Gain. 






]83.4 
202. 8 
£Li7. 2 
9] 5. 6 




128. 4 
IGI. G 
270. 0 
180. 8 
326.4 
298.0 






49. 2 
60. 4 


14.4 
78.8 
27. 2 
175.0 
139. G 


33.2 
Ml. 6 

52.4 
198. 0 
ia9. 6 












32P.0 


i 
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Potash increased the size of the tubers and the aggregate yield, and 
there was less falling off of the crop in consecutive years. It was found 
that chloride of potash could not be replaced by either common salt or 
kainit. In accordance with the exhibit of plot 5, Mr. Hunter recom- 
mends to be applied to potatoes, without dung, the following mixture 
per acre: Superphosphate of lime, 728 pounds'; muriate of potash, 280 
pounds ; ammonic sulphate, (sulphate of ammonia,) 280 pounds. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry gives an analysis of the fertilizer, 
assuming that the superphosphate contains 16 per cent, of soluble phos- 
lihoric acid, the muriate of potash 85 per cent, of potassic chloride, and 
the ammonic sulphate 95 per cent, of the pure salt. The analysis stands: 
Phosphoric acid, 9.05 per cent., potassium, 9.68 per cent., ammonia, 6.84 
per cent. The cost of the mixture in this country would be, at the best 
rates, about $67.17 per ton, and at these figures the cost of manuring 
onB acre would be $43.26. But in the given experiment one application 
of the fertilizer resulted in a gain during two years, over the product of 
the unmanured soil, of 373.6 bushels of potatoes per acre, which, at 50 
cents per bushel would amount to $186.80. 

For purposes of comparison see Department Eeport for 1870, page 
461, for experiments as to the effect of superphosphate and potash salts 
on light sandy soils, and on clays ; also page 460 as to the best time for 
applying such fertilizers. 



Mr. J. H. Scovel, of Paris, Oneida County, New York, repqrts an ex- 
periment in planting potatoes in 1873. The soil was a clay loam, and 
had been well manured in the preceding season with rotted barn-yard 
manure and planted for fodder-corn. The plowing in preijaration for 
potatoes was done early in May, and the planting was commenced May 
21, in rows 3 feet apart, the hills 2 feet and 9 inches apart in the rows. 
One row containing seventy-five hills was appropriated to each method 
of planting, exhibited in the following table. The variety i)lanted, was, 
except where stated, the " Oneida Peachblow," a seedling of the Garnet 
Chili, and preferred by Mr. Scovel to the latter. It 'originated in that 
vicinity, and is well ?idapted to the locality, Avhich has an elevation of 
about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The cuttings of the first 
nine rows were rolled in plaster, and on the remaining rows, except in 
plot 10, a tablespoonful of plaster was thrown on the potatoes in the 
hills before covering. The subsequent treatment was that of ordinary 
field-culture. The potatoes were dug October 14 and 15. Plots 10 and 
13 gave the largest yield of marketable potatoes, and the former the 
largest total. The second largest total yield was on plot 21 where each 
hill had been planted with the eyes of one potato in separate pieces, but 
nearly a quarter of the yield in this case was below a marketable size. 
The yield i)er acre is given in bushels of 60 pounds each : 



SIZE AND QUANTITY OF SEED. 




Product per acre. 
Bushels. 



Quantity of seed per hill. 



o 



Large. 



Small. 



Total 



2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 



Two eyo3 to a piece, and two pieces in a bill., 
Tfireo eyeu to a i)icce, .ind one piece in a hill. . 
Thi'eo eyes to a piece, and two pieces in a hill . 
Four eyes to a piece, and one piece in a hill.., 



Gee eye to a piece, and one piece in a bill 



One eye to a piece, and two pieces in a hill. 
Two eyes to a piece, and one piece in a hill . 



2.33 
6. GO 
6. 00 
12. 33 
8.20 
15.83 
11.80 



136. 25 
189. 00 
191. 50 
257. GO 
214. CO 
259. 67 
232. 50 



7. 00 
10. 00 
16. 00 

7. 00 
14.00 
14. 50 



136. 23 
196.00 
201.50 
273. 00 
221.00 
27.3. 67 
247. 00 
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Quantity of seed per hill. 



Four eyes to a piece, and two pieces in a hill 

Five eyes to a piece, and one piece in a liill 

One large i)otafo 

One large potato, cut in two lengthiwise, one piece in a hill 

One medium potato 

One medium potato, divided, two pieces in a hill 

One medium potato, cut twice, four pieces in a hill 

One medium potato, cut in two, one piece in a hill 

tSeed end - 

Stem end 

One small potato 

One small potato, divided, two pieces in a hill 

One small potato, divided, one piece in ahlil 

One medium potato, cut to single eyes 

One good sized potato, eyes dug out, 30 hills missing 

Garnet Chili, one good-aiaed potato, eyes dug out, 22 hills miatJin; 



21. 17 

14. 00 
43. 50 
21. 17 
25. 25 
27.00 
28. 20 

15. 25 
10.50 
21,17 
11.83 
11. 83 

G. 50 
30.50 
33. 00 
35. 25 



Product per v. 
BuehclH. 



Largf>. 


Small. 


Total. 


295. 00 


17. 50 


-312.50 


258. 50 


IG. 50 


275. 00 


305. 50 


43. 50 


349. 00 


263. 00 


20. 00 


283. 00 


2S9. 00 


18. SO 


307. 80 


300. 00 


27. 00 


327. 00 


269. 00 


33. 00 


302. 00 


262. CO 


12. 00 


274. 00 


259.. 50 


10. 00 


269. .50 


289. 00 


20. 00 


309. 00 


250. 25 


23.00 


273. 25 


272. 50 


16. 50 


289. 00 


230. 20 


8. 20 


238. 40 


262. 00 


70. 50 


332. 50 


134. 00 


IG. 50 


150. 50 


155. 50 


10. 50 


166. UO 



Seventy-six hills, each planted v^ith the i)arings of a single potato, 
pared quite thick, yielded at the rate of 183.25 bushels of marketable 
potatoes, a.nd 38.75 bushels of small potatoes per acre. These hills 
were throughout the season later and less vigorous in their growth than 
those planted with seed cut in the ordinary manner. Seventy-four hills 
were planted with the pared potatoes; of these only ten hills gave a 
product. This consisted of 19 potatoes of late growth, weighing 11 
pounds. Mr. Scovcl remarks that in field-culture it has been his practice 
to use for seed medium-sized but well-dfeveloped tubers, generally plant- 
ing them whole; when larger ho divides them lengthwise before planting. 



FERTILIZING COTTON. 



Professor E. M. Pendleton, of the University of Georgia, in a late re- 
port, states the following experiment, made on thin soil formed by the 
disintegration of an underlying micaceous slate, which crops out largely 
in the neighborhood. This soil had been under cultivation for a number 
of years. Furrows were opened with a turning-shovel, and rows were 
laid out seventy yards long ; to one row was applied one bushel of fresh 
dung, placed in the furrow and bedded over ; to another row was ap- 
plied in like manner one bushel of old rotted manure; at planting, 100 
pounds per acre of superphosphate of a high grade were put in with 
the seed in these rows. Another row was left unmanured. The latter 
yielded at the rate of 457 pounds of seed cotton per acre. The row 
which had received fresh stable-manure and superi)hosphate yielded 
903 pounds of seed-cotton per acre, and the row which had received 
rotted dung and superphosphate yielded 892 pounds of seed-cotton per 
acre-. On soil of the same description two rows were laid out seventy 
yards long. The treatment of these rows differed in this respect, that 
in one row 30 bushels per acre of green cotton-seed were buried deeply 
with a turning-shovel, while the other row received the like amount of 
cotton-seed in which the germ had been killed. In each case 100 pounds 
per acre of superx^hosphate were applied at time of planting. In the 
case of the green cotton-seed little of it came up, showing little loss of 
nitrogen. Another row was left unmanured, and yielded at the rate of 
435 pounds of seed-cotton per acre. Where the green cotton-seed was 
applied the yield per acre was 885 pounds; net profit per acre, $12. 
With the other application the yield was 915 pcnnds per acre ; net profit 
per aire, $13.30. 
17 A 
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SHALLOW AND DEEP PLOWING. 

Professor W. W. Daniells, of the University of Wisconsin, reports on 
experiments made yearly from 1871 to 1873 iaclusivc, in regard to 
depth of plowing on land lying low and nearly level, and possessing a 
clay soil with stiff clay snbsoil. Four plots w^cre experimented upon, 
each containing one acre. Plot 1 was plowed 5 inches deep ; plot 2, 12 
inches deep ; plot 3 was trench-plowed in 1871, 12 inches deep ; in 
1872 and 1873, 17 inches deep ; plot 4 was plowed and subsoiled in 1871, 
16 inches deep j i.u 1872 and 1873, 17 inches deep. There w^as a slight 
descent of ground from the shallow-plowed to the deeplj^-plowed plots, 
and there was no drainage except over the surface. The land had 
been yearly cropped in corn • the cultivation of the plots was simi- 
lar. The following is a presentation of results, showing the yield per 
acre of corn in the ear, in bushels of 75 pounds each : 



Plotfl. 


Method of plowing. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873 


1 




55. 40 


43.52 


53. 40 


2 




50. 65 


50. 32 


52. 80 


3 


Trench-plowed, 12 to 17 inches deep 


44. 95 


54. 74 


51.30 


4 




41:. 21 


56. 77 


51. 10 



Professor Daniells remarks that in 1871 the shallows-plowed plot had 
an advantage over the others, where the heavy clay subsoil had been 
mixed with the soil. All the plots were plowed in the fall of 1871 and 
again in the spring of 1872. Soil and subsoil had then become well 
mixed, and the subsoil, by exposure to frost and air, had become well 
pulverized 5 disintegration was aided by the addition of CO bushels of 
unleached w^ood-ashes in the spring of 1872. In that year the season 
was very dry, and the deeply-plowed plots did the best, being better 
able to withstand drought than the shallow-plowed land. In 1873 rain 
fell on eleven days in the latter part of June and the first part of July, 
giving a total rain-fall of 5 inches. Owing to the situation of the deeply- 
plowed plots and the want of drainage, as already mentioned, these 
plots were saturated with water to such an extent that the growth of 
the corn was seriously interfered, with. Drains have been laid since 
these experiments. 

The superintendent of the Kansas Agricultural College farm reports 
an experiment on 2.95 acres of upland prairie, which had been inclosed 
and pastured for a course of years, and from which a hay-crop had been 
taken in the preceding summer, amounting to not more than one- third of 
a ton per acre. The field was divided into six plots, varying in size from 
.384 acre to .682 acre. Plots -l, 5, and 6 received a dressing of fresh stable- 
manure, apiilied in winter and spring before plowing. Plots 1 and 6 were 
broken in the usual waj^, 2 to 3 inches deep. Plots 2 and 5 were trench- 
plow^ed in addition to this breaking 5 that is to say, a common turning- 
plow followed the breaker and threw about 4 inches of soil over the 
inverted sod. Plots 3 and 4, in addition to the plowing received by 
plots 2 and 5, were subsoiled, the subsoiler following the turning-plow 
and merely loosening the soil to the depth of 10 to 15 inches. The land 
was harrowed with the Thomas harrow, and planted immediately with 
College Yellow^Dent corn. May 31, 1873. Cultivators were run through the 
rows during the season to keep the surface loose and open. The season 
was an unusually unfavorable one. The corn stood the drought well, 
and was cut and shocked early in September, and husked in October, 
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DO til grain and stalks being very dry. The following table gives results, 
in shelled corn. 



Preparatioa of soil. 



Common breaking alone 

Common breaking and trench-plowing 

Same as in plot 2, with subsoiling 

Same as in plot 3, with manure 

Same as in plot 2, with manure 

Same as in plot 1, with manure 



Sushels per acre. 



Hard corn. 



rx 68 
6.94 

12. 21 
48 

14. 84 
9.11 



Soft com. 



1.86 
2. 73 
1. 14 
.76 
.43 
.81 



Total. 



7. 54 
9. 6T 
13. 38 
17. 24 
15. 28 
9. 92 



Attention is called to the greatly red need proportion oi soft corn and 
the larger proportion of corn to stalks on the manured plots. 



WHEAT EXPERIMENTS AT ROTIIAMSTED, ENaLAND. 



Mr. Lawes reports results for the season of 187^, in continuation of 
the wheat experiments at liothamsted. [See abstract of the experi- 
ments for 1852-'73, in Department report for 1873, page 295.] The 
product of the continuously unmanured plot for 1874 was 11 J bushels 
per acre, very ueaily the same quantity as in 1873, and 2J bushels 
per acre below the average of twenty-three years. The land dressed 
with 14 tons of farm-yard dung per acre yearly, gave 39 J bushels of 60J 
pounds each, per acre, or 12J bushels per acre more than the yield of 
1873, and nearly 4 bushels more per acre than the average for twenty- 
three years. Continuing to consider one acre of land as being repre- 
sented in each case, plot 7, manured with a mixture of mineral fertilizers 
and ammonia salts as heretofore described, gave 39 J bushels, substan- 
tially the same in amount as the product from the farm-yard dung, and 
17^ bushels more than was obtained from this mixed manure in 1873, 
and 4 bushels more than the average from the same application for 
twenty-three years. Plot 8, receiving the like application with plot 7, 
but larger in amount, has yielded in favorable seasons a considerably 
larger amount of grain and straw ; but in 1874, while giving 12 cwt. to 
13 cwt. more of straw than plot 7, it yielded only one bushel more of 
grain. 

Plot 9 which has been manured yearly with nitrate of soda in the 
spring, gave more straw but about one bushelless of grain than plot 7, 
which had received ammonia salts in autumn. On the other hand, in 
1873, the former plot, with its application of nitrate of soda in spring, 
yielded nearly 14 bushels more than the latter plot with ammonia salts 
in autumn. The inferiority of plot 7 in 1873 was owing to the unusually 
wet winter of 1872-'73 and consequent loss of ammoniacal salts by 
drainage. During the dry winter of 1873-'74, there could have been 
but little loss from this cause. 

SELECTION OF SEED. 

I The experiments of Maj. F. F. Hallett, of Manor Farm, Kemptown, 
England, in the selection and i)lanting of seed have attracted much at- 
tention among agriculturists in that country. In a paper read by him, 
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l)cfoic the Midland Farmers' Club, at Birmingham, June 4, 1874, he 

The plan of selection which I pursue is as follows: A grain produces a plant consisting 
of many ears. I x)lant the grain from these ears in such a manner that each ear occupies a 
row by itself, each of its grains occupying a hole in this row, the holes being twelve inches 
apart every way. Atiharvest, after the most careful study and comparison of the plants 
frora'all these grains, I select the finest odo, which I accept as a proof that its parent grain 
was the best of all, under the peculiar circumstances of that season. This process is repeated 
annually, starting every year with the proved best grain, although the verification of this 
superiority is not obtained until the following harvest. 

In illustration of these principles of selection, I now give the following results, due to 
their influence alone — as the kind of seed, the land, and the system of culture employed were 
precisely the same for every plant for four consecutive years ; neither was any manure 
used, nor any artificial means of fostering the plants resorted to. 



Table showing the importance of each additional generaiion of selection. 



Year. 


Selected ears. 


Length. 


g 

"3 * 

"S 

fl 
o 
o 


No. of ears on 
finest stooL 


1857 
1858 
1859 
3860 
1861 




Inches. 

CI 


Grains. 
47 
79 
91 






]0 
22 
31) 
52 








61- 


123 





Thus, by means of repeated selection alone, the length of the ears has been doubled 
their contents nearly trebled, and the ** tillering" power of the seed increased five-fold. 

The following table gives similar increased contents of ear obtained in three other varie- 
ties of wheat. 





o C 




Varieties of wheat. 


us in 
alea 






'ci .9 


■S 2 




o ^ 






45 

60 
60 
32 


123 
124 
114 
96 











It was supposed by the ancient writers that the powers of grains differed in relation to their 
positions in the ear. This I investigated in 1858 by planting the grains of ten ears on a 
plan showing their several positions in the ear. The only general result, among most con- 
flicting ones, was that the smallest corns — those most remote from the center of growth — ex- 
hibited throughout, most unexpectedly, a vigor equal to that of the larf!;est ; and that the 
remarked worst grains, in one or two instances, did not by any. means fall so f;ir short of 
the good ones as had been expected. I have also made frequent trials of the comparative 
power of large and small, plump and thin grains ; and, in the case of cats, which produce 
a small grain attached to a large one, trials as to tneir respective powers, v/ith uniformly 
the same result, viz, that in good grains of the same pedigree, neither mere siae nor situa- 
tion in the ear supplies any indication of the superior grain. 

Very close observation during many years has led me to. the discovery that the variations 
in the cereals which nature presents to us are not only hereditary, but that they proceed 
upon a fixed principle, and from them I have educed the following law of development of 
cereals : 

1 . Every fully-developed plant, whether of wheat, oats, or barley, presents an ear supe- 
rior in productive power to any of the rest on that plant. 

2. Every such plant contains one grain which, upon trial, proves more productive than 
any other. 

3. The best grain in a given plant is found in its best ear. 

4. The superior vigor of this grain is transmissible in different degrees to its progeny. 
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5. By repeated careful selection the superiority is accumulated. 

G. The improvement, which is at first rapid, gradually, after a long series of years, is di- 
minished in amount, and eventually so far arrested that, practically speaking, a limit to im- 
provement in the desired quality is reached. 

7. By still continuing to select, the improvement is maintained, and practically a fixed 
type is the result. ^* * * # 

The superiority of some individuals over others is so marked in various ways as to lead 
irresistibly to the inference that it must be hereditary. » * * Upon this great 
principle, running throughout all nature, I base my system of selection. The results of se- 
lection in many agricultural plants, such as the parsnip, cabbage, turnip, potato, hop, &c., 
are well known ; and there has recently been published in France a report showing how my 
principle of selection, applied to the beet cultivated for sugar, has resulted in an increase of 
5 per cent, of sugar. In the case of the vine, too, I may cite an instance: Some eight 
years since I communicated to an Italian friend my views as to the selection of the vines. 
These he carried back with him to his relative in Piedmont, and two years ago he informed 
me that the produce in wine from his relative's estate had been trebled by adopting thepriu 
ciple of selection. 

Major Hallett insists strongly on thin sowing of wbeat. It is to be 
remembered that he is speaking of practice on English soil, in good 
heart, kept clean, and thoroughly tilled. He urges that it is necessary 
to the full vigor and greatest product of the plants that they be sown 
early, giving each plant sufficient room to develop itself completely, by 
tillering freely, and occupying its just measure of ground. He recom- 
mends for large fields of wheat that planting taKe place from the last 
of August to September 10, using two gallons to three gallons of seed 
per acre. When circumstances delay planting beyond this period, an 
additional gallon of seed, per acre, should be used for every week of 
delay up to the end of September. Early planting gives advantage in 
saving of seed, in forwarding the fall work of the farm, in enabling the 
plants more effectually to resist the lifting of winter frosts, and in an 
earlier harvest. 

In illustration of the vigor of grains grown by him, he states that 
at the Exeter meeting of the British Association he exhibited three 
plants of wheat, barley, and oats, each from a single grain, showing 
the following number of stems, respectively: wheat, 04; barley, 110; 
oats, 87. As to the effect of the increased size of the grains on the ag- 
gregate of the crop, he adds that he has found one bushel of his pedigree 
wheat, (original red,) produced from single grains planted 12 inches by 
12, to contain about 460,000 grains; a bushel of ordinary wheat contain- 
ing 700,000 grains. The enlargement of the grains tends to a propor- 
tional increase in measured yield. On three acres of land he has aver- 
aged 72 bushels of wheat per acre from a seeding of one-third of a 
bushel per acre, and on an entire field of barley he has averaged, per 
acre, 82 bushels, weighing 57 pounds per bushel, from a seeding of one 
peck per acre. 

In respect to regularity of drill, Major Hallett says : 

My principal object is to insure perfect singleness and regularity of plant with un- 
formity of depth. The two latter may be attained by the drill, as may tlie former also 
by adopting the following plan : The seed-cups ordinarily used in drilling wheat are so 
large that they deliver bunches of grains, consisting of six or seven, which fall together 
within a very small area, from which a less produce will be obtained than if it had 
been occupied by a single grain. The additional grains are thus not only wasted, but 
are positively injurious. By using seed-cups, however, which are only sufficiently large 
to contain one grain at a time, a stream of single grains is delivered, and the desired 
object, viz, the depositing of grains singly, at once attained. The intervals in the rows 
will not be exactly uniform, but they will be sufficiently so for all practical purposes. The 
width of these intervals will, of course, depend upon the velocity with which the seed- 
baiTel revolves, which can bo regulated at pleasure by a proper arrangement of the cog- 
wheels which drive it. By drilling thus wo obtain the advantage of the "broadcast" 
system, also equal distribution, as we can have the roAvs as close together and the grains 
as thin in the rows as we please. 
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The crop .should be hoed as soon and as frequently as pracLieable, with Garrett's 
horse-hoe. If the seed has been sown early, this should be done in the autumn^ as it 
causes the plants to tiller and occupy the whole (ground, before the winter sets in. It 
is essential to the success of thin sowing, to keep the land perfectly free from weeds duric^y 
the growth of the crop. 

American farmers may thus see what lias been attained in England, 
and adapt the lesson to their own practice. The principles involved are 
clearly set forth- the application, particularly in respect to quantity 
of seed and time of sowing, must be modiHed by regional and local 
peculiarities; In this country we are obliged to forego in some degree 
the advantages of early i3lanting of wheat, in order that the phant may 
avoid the ravages of the Hessian fly. 

ENGLISH EXPERIMENTS ON PERMANENT PASTURE. 

Professor Yoelcker reports on results of experiments on permanent 
pasture from 18G8 to 1871, inclusive. These were in continuation of 
those given in the report of this Department for 1869, pages 276 to 
279; and substantially the same fertilizers were emi)loyed as are there 
mentioned, namely, per acre for each field of experiment; on one 
plot, 100 bushels of quicklime ; on another, 100 bushels of quick -lime 
and 560 pounds of salt; on another, 1,680 pounds of fine bone- 
dust ; on another, 560 pounds of mineral superphosphate and an equal 
weight of crude German potash salts ; on the next plot, no manure ; on 
another plot, 560 pounds of salt alone ; on another, 560 pounds of Peru- 
vian guano ; on another plot, 560 pounds of crude German potash salts, 
alone ; on another, 560 pounds of mineral superphosphate and an equal 
weight of Peruvian guano ; on the next plot, no manure. 

On one of the soils, which proved to be deficient in lime, the applica- 
tion of that article gave a good increase of grass, as did also the bone- 
dust. But in most of the cases the lime had no beneficial effect. Pro- 
fessor Yoelcker advises farmers to be cautious about incurring large 
expense in applications of bone-dust before a limited trial of its effect 
on their land. On some soils, especially on poor, light pasture, this ap- 
plication has had a wonderful effect. But on cold clay pasture-land 
money has frequently been wasted in bone-dust ; on such land it has 
been found much better to top-dress pasture with a mixture of super- 
phosphate, potash salts and guano, or nitrate of soda, than to dress 
largely with bone-dust. Much difficulty is encountered in attempting 
to prescribe manurial compounds for pastures, on account of the great 
variation in the composition and physical character of their soils. But, 
generally speaking, the best manures for grass-land are those that are 
rich in nitrogen and readily available phosphoric acid. 

Professor Yoelcker concludes by remarking that applications of arti- 
ficial manures on permanent pasture often result in pecuniary disap- 
pointment, and, as a rule, no artificial manurial mixture gives so favora- 
ble a return as good farm-yard manure. He believes that in English 
practice it would be profitable for the farmer to apply the larger portion 
of his yard-manure to his pasture-land rather than to the arable land, 
since he can readily secure a liccuniary profit with artificial manures on 
roots and cei^eal crops. 

SHELTERED *AITD UNSHELTERED MANURE. 

Lord Kinnaird, in a letter to the Scotsman, states the following ex- 
periments in comparing the effect of dung which had been kept under 
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cover with that of unsheltered dung. The soil was a rich loam, lying 
on trap, and the field was planted in potatoes. One acre treated with 
j sheltered manure yielded 11 tons, 17 cwt., 50 pounds of potatoes, and 
another acre fertilized with like manure, 12 tons, 12 cwt., 26 pounds of 
I potatoes; average of two acres, 12 tons, 4 cwt., 97 pounds. One acre 
I dressed with unsheltered manure yielded 7 tons, 6 cwt., 8 pounds of 
I potatoes, and another, treated in like manner, yielded 7 tons, 18 cwt., 
99 pounds ; average of two acres, 7 tons, 12 cwt., 53J pounds. Gain in 
product of potatoes per acre, from application of sheltered manure, 4 
tons, 12 cwt., 43J i)ounds. 
' A similar trial was made on wheat the next year. But the season was 
I characterized by wet weather, and the grain was soft and not in very 
good order. Two acres dressed with unsheltered manure yielded, of 
wheat, weighing GIJ pounds per bushel, respectively, 41 bushels, 19 
pounds, and 42 bushels, 38 pounds. Two acres dressed with sheltered 
manure yielded, of wheat, weighing 61 pounds per bushel, respectively, 
55 bushels, 5 pounds, and 53 bushels, 47 pounds. Average excess 
1 of product of wheat per acre, from the application of sheltered manure, 
12J bushels of GO pounds. Average of straw per acre from sheltered 
manure, 2.36 tons; from unsheltered manure, 1.72 tons, showing an 
excess of .64 ton from the former application. 

NITRIFICATION OF VEGETABLE SOIL. 

In recent experiments by M. Boussingault on the nitrification of a 
vegetable mold in confined, unrenewed, stagnant air, it was shown that 
under such conditions the nitrogen of the atmosphere takes no part in 
the nitrification, which is accomplished at the expense of nitrogenous 
organic matter. 

FEBTILIZINa WITH CLOVER. 

At a meeting of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, in December, 
1873, Mr. Willard stated an experiment illustrating the action of clover. 
He had six acres of very fine clover on a gravelly loam of medium heavi- 
ness, underlaid by red sandstone— the soil substantially equal in char- 
acter throughout the field. As soon as the clover was in blossom he 
mowed about one-half of the field. A rainy season followed, and the 
aftergrowth grew luxuriantly, and in August he cut about one acre the 
second time. He then plowed the whole field and seeded to rye. The 
crop of rye appeared to be the same throughout the field, and he ob- 
served that where the clover had been mown the soil was full of small 
fibrous roots, but where the clover had not been mown, the amount of 
roots was not as large. 

ADAPTATION OF PLANTS TO SOILS. 

Of two nearly allied kinds of plants grown on the same soil, one may 
not thrive while the other may be quite vigorous ; yet the former may 
succeed in a neighboring locality and on an apparently similar soil. The 
following is an abstract of recent French experiments with the cluster 
pine and other pines for the purpose of a better understanding of tbe 
causes of such differences : Three lots of soil were taken, including sub- 
soil. l!^umber 1 consisted chiefly of quartz sand, and in this Finus pin- 
aster throve well. Number 2, from the vicinity, contained more lime, es- 
pecially in tbe subsoil; in this F. pinaster did poorly, while P. silvestris 
and P. laricio Aiisfriaca grew Vvcll., In number 3, containing more lime 
both in the upper soil and tbe subsoil, only the two latter species made 
a growth. The difierences in the growth of the cluster pine are attribu- 
ted to a non-assimilation of potash by that plant in the lime soils. 
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FEEDlNa BUCKWHEAT-BRAN FOR MILK. 



The siiperiiiteudent of the Eastern PenDsylvania. Experimental Farm 
reports experiraeDts in comparing the values of A\^heat-bran and buck- 
Tvheat-bran for the production of milk. During the first trial, com- 
mencing January 28, 1874, sixteen cows were fed with 10 pounds of cut 
fodder and 10 pounds of cut hay per day, in two feeds, also 5J quarts of 
Indian meal and the like quantity of wheat-bran, mixed and divided 
into two equal portions and fed separately from the hay-ration. The 
v/heat-bran weighed 16 J pounds per bushel, and cost $2G per ton. The 
following is a statement of daily yield for seven days : 
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This shows a daily average per cow of 11.18 pounds of milk, or a little 
over 5 quarts. In the second experiment, lasting the same number of 
days, the cows were fed as in the first case, except that an equal value 
of buckwheat-bran, costing $20 per ton, was substituted for the wheat- 
bran. As the buckwheat-bran weighed 10 pounds per bushel, it would 
appear that 5.9 quarts were used, or 3.5 pounds, against 2.7 pounds of 
the wheat-bran. The following shows the yield of milk during this 
test : 



Time of milking. 



Morning 
Evening. 
Morning 
Evening 
Morning 
Evening 
Morning 
Evening 



103} 

91 

99 

7G 
111 

77 
107^ 

74 



Time of milking. 



February 8 
February 8 
February 9 
February 9 
February ID 
February 10 



Morning. 
Evening. 
INIorniug — 
Evening. . . 
Morning. . . 
Evening — 



Total . 



Excess of total product of milk over that of the first trial. 30.25 
pounds, or nearly 14 quarts. The substitution of buckwheat-bran for 
wheat-bran resulted in an increased flow of milk, notwithstanding the 
nearer approach to the time of drying off. Analyzing the exhibit still 
further, and taking Indian meal at 80 cents per bushel, and hay at $10 
per ton, it is found that the milk ^^ ould require to have been sold at 5.5 
cents per quart in order to repay the cost of feed. During the next 
seven days the cows received the same kinds and amounts of feed as in 
the second case; but the meal and bran were mixed with the hay and 
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fodder, and the mixture was wet with hot water twelve hours before 
feeding. This experiment showed an additional increase of 36.25 pounds 
in the aggregate product of milk for the seven days, or about 16.5 
quarts, with very slight difference in the relative cost of production. 
Throughout the whole course of experiments, a family of two persons 
received enough of the new milk for their daily wants 5 the rest was 
used for butter. Quantity of butter made during the first experiment, 
57.63 pounds ; during the second experiment, 59.G3 pounds ; during the 
third experiment, 60.5 pounds. The precise average of milk for one 
pound of butter is not shown; but without any deduction for milk 
used in the family, the averages of milk for butter in the different trials 
would be, respectively, 21.7 pounds, 21.5 pounds, and 21,8 pounds. 

FEEDma FOR MILK. 

The following is the tenor of Professor Atwaters recent presentation 
of the results reached by German experimentalists in feeding for milk : 
The total amount of the milk, and also its amount as shown by the per- 
centage of dry substance it contains, may, up to a certain point, be in- 
creased by feeding a rich ration. The composition of this dry substance, 
that is to say, its proportion of butter to caseine, is not essentially affected 
by the differing character of the food. As soon as the ration reaches a 
certain maximum, further increase of the food has no effect on the 
quality of the milk and only a slight effect on its quantity. In practice, 
therefore, true economy will not consist with a meager ration, nor with 
an unnecessarily large and rich one 5 and a judicious selection of cows is 
a prime requisite in carrying out the specialty of quantity of production 
of milk, of butter-quality, or of adaptation to cheese-making. 



CURRENT FACTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

Improvement in live stoclc. — There has been in recent years a great 
improvement in the exhibit of cattle at the Union Stock- Yards in 
Chicago, and now many of the animals are half-breeds and higher 
grades of the imi;:fi'oved breeds, the majority of these being short- 
horns. The Texas cattle received are mostly of native stock, but 
their condition is much better than that of the same class formerly, 
leeders putting much more beef on them than they then did. These 
cattle are forwarded from Texas to Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois, 
to be made ready for market. 8ome of the stock in the yards is first- 
class beef, thick in flesh. The writer gives a record of sales of Texan 
cattle in 1873, at the yards, from which we take the following particu- 
lars : Total number of Texan cattle sold in 1873, 156,990. Eange of 
13rices in January, 1873, $2.25 to $4.75; rebruary, $1.50 to $4.75; 
March, $2.25 to $5.75 ; April, $3.02 to $5.05 ; Mav, $3':25 to $5.50 ; Jam^ 
$2.12 to $5.25 ; July, $2 to $5.50 ; August, $1.25 to $5.25 ; September, 
$1.25 to $4.90 ; October, $1.50 to $5.62 •, November, $1.40 to $1.75 ; De- 
cember, $1.55 to $4,55. 

Texas cattle. — The firm of Allen, Poole & Co. consists of five part- 
ners, and holds stock-lands of immense extent, of which the southern 
boundary extends from Galveston Bay to the extreme southwestern limit 
of Matagorda Bay. Allen's ranch, a comiDaratively small i)ortion of 
this territory, touching Galveston Bay, is used as a pasture for stock 
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selected for shipment, and contains 12,000 acres. It cost $24,000, gold. 
It is well watered and slieltered by forests. Eight hundred mustangs 
are kept here for the use of the herdsmen and drovers. Daring 1873 
the firm shipped from this ranch 20,000 beeves and calves for the Gal- 
veston market, 80,000 for New Orleans, and 20,000 for Cuba. Another 
ranch is eighty miles long and thirty miles wide, contains 1,200,000 
acres of land, and feeds 120,000 cattle and 1,000 mustangs. The firm 
has an oifice in Xew York City for the sale of their canned beef, and 
recently a partnership has been formed between the firm and an Eng- 
lish house in Liverpool for the sale of the article. At the time of writ- 
ing Allen, Poole & Co. were closing a contract with the United States 
Navy to the amount of $90,000, and the military authorities of Prussia 
were negotiating for a yet larger supply. 

Loss of cattle at the West — A correspondent of the Department in 
Osage County, Kansas, writing in June, 1874, stated that, from the best 
information he could obtain, the loss of cattle in that county alone, during 
a very few months preceding, amounted in money equivalent to about 
$150,000, and that it was chiefly caused by a succession of storms since 
April 1, in connection with great scarcity of feed many thousands of 
cattle throughout the State had died from these causes. Up to April 
the weather had been ftivorable. 

FERTILIZERS. 

8tahle manure. — The following points are from a recent paper by Pro- 
fessor Goessman, of Massachusetts. Some of the .material is the fruit 
of recent German experiments. At a temperature of 100° centigrade, 
the dry substaqce of the entire fresh solid and liquid excretions of 
cattle, sheep, and horses amounts, on an average, to 50 per cent, in 
weight of the dry substance of the food consumed. Professor Wolft' 
'thus states the percentage of the dry substance of the food of cattle 
found in the excrements : 
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Average. 
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47.1 
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53.5 


45.6 


49.4 





On an average, the weight of dry straw required for absorption 
reaches one-quarter of the weight of the dry substance consumed as 
food. Putting the composition of stable manure as 25 parts dry sub- 
stance and 75 parts water in 100, it follows that for every 100 pounds 
of dry-food substance consumed 300 pounds of stable manure will be 
produced. Placing the daily amount of dry fodller consumed at 24 
pounds for 1,000 i:)Ounds of live weight of the animal, and allowing G 
pounds of straw for bedding, the product of manure, in stable feeding, 
of an animal of the stated weight, will amount to 72 pounds daily, or 
26,280 pounds per year. But considerable variation exists between the 
different classes of animals as regards the amount of straw required 
for bedding 5 the daily requirement of v^^heat straw being estimated at 
6 pounds for a horse, 8 pounds for a cow, 4 pounds for a pig, and 0.0 
pound for a sheep. 

In general farming, if the farai-stock has been well fed, 1,000 pounds 
of the manure will contain 4.5 pounds to 5,8 pounds of nitrogen. The 
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commercial value of stable manure may be approximately represented 
by allowing for every ton of manure 10 poiiuds of potassa, 8 pounds of 
nitrogen, and 4 pounds of phosphoric acid. On account of the highly 
beneficial action of stable manure on* the physical condition of the soil, 
its agriculttiral value, as a rule, stands higher than that of any com- 
mercial artificial fertilizer giving the same proportions of the named 
constituents. But a good concentrated fertilizer m^ay^ under certain 
circumstances, be a valuable assistant of stable manure. 

It has been customary on large estates to calculate the nitrogen 
aiforded by the excretions of the entire number of farm-animals at 75 
per cent, of the nitrogen of the food consumed, allowing 25 per cent, for 
nitrogen carried ofil^ in milk, animal texture, &c. Taking cows and oxen, 
which require 6.5 ounces to 7 ounces of nitrogen in their daily food for 
each 1,000 pounds of .live weight, their annual consumption of nitrogen 
per 1,000 pounds of live weight would range from 148 pounds to 171 
pounds. A deduction of 25 per cent, being made, there would remain 
in the fresh excrement 111 pounds to 128 pounds of nitrogen ; as much 
as would be found in 750 to 800 pounds of best Chincha Island guano, 
or in 3,200 pounds of bone-meal, or in 25,000 pounds of half-rotted barn- 
yard manure. But the efficiency of the excrements depends greatly on 
the preservation of the entire amount of liquids and solids. The follow- 
iijg table, from Professor Wolff, shows the proportion in which the nitro- 
gen of the food is distributed in the animal excretions. The figures 
exhibit the number of parts for 100 parts of nitrogen contained in the 
food : 
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18.3 
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27.3 
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But the excretions of high-fed oxen often contain 2J times as much 
nitrogen and times as much phosphoric acid as those of cows or 
young cattle whose milk or growth carries off a large amount Of the 
named elements. 

Qiiano deposits of Peru. — The results of late measurements of guano- 
deposits upon several Peruvian islands are stated by the Soutli. Pacific 
Times, as follows: Chiapa, 89,000 cubic meters; Huanillos, 700,000; 
Punta de Lobos, 1,601,000; Pabellon de Pica, 5,000,000; Patache, 125,- 
000; Chavanoja, 150,000; Patillos, 10,000. As the cubic meter is rep- 
resented to yield 2,866 pounds to 2,976 pounds of guano, these figures 
exhibit a total of more than 10,000,000 tons. In addition to this amount 
there is reported a very considerable aggregate from numerous islands 
of smaller size. Specimens of several of the deposits have been ana- 
lyzed by order of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England. Dr. 
Yoelcker remarks, that those of Pabellon de Pica are very dry, of a clear 
brown color, and approximating the best guanos of the Chincha Islands. 
Those of Punta de Lobos contain a large quantity of sand, amounting, 
at 8 feet depth, to 23 per cent. ; their average of nitrogen is small. The 
proportion of this ingredient varies at different depths, amounting to 6J 
per cent, at 5 feet, and to 10 per cent, at 40 feet, where the guano^is fine 
and still drier than that of Guanape, and contains as small a proportion 
of sand. The guano of Huanillos is very dry, pulverulent, and of clear 
brown color; the proportion of nitrogen varies from 7 to 10 per cent. ; 
sand, from 2 to 6 per cent. Several specimens were rich in phosphate 
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of liine, but poor iu nitrogen. Alkaline salts are pre: ent in large pro- 
portions. Dr. Yoelcker says that, tbe variation in percentage of nitro- 
gen being so great, tlie only just way of pricing cargoes from these de- 
posits is by determining the value of each lot of guano according to 
chemical analysis. The English Eoyal Society has petitioned the gov- 
ernment to urge the Peruvian authorities to regulate the prices of cargoes 
in accordance with some standard of analysis. 

Fertilizers from refuse fisJij dec, — In the statistics of the industry of 
Maine, for 1873, there are reported seven establishments in the State 
devoted to the manufacture of utilizers from refuse fish, turning out 
annually 6,550 tons of fertilizers valued at an average of $12 per ton. 
There is also reported a factory iu Lincoln County, manufacturing about 
500 tons of seaweed fertilizer annually, averaging $30 per ton. 

Waste of fertilizers, — A traveller in Webster County, Missouri, allud- 
ing to a statement m the State Agricultural Eeport, that the lands of 
the county had depreciated 25 per cent, since tlie war, gives some facts 
illustrative of the causes of the depreciation in fertility. He says that 
stopping at a farm-house w^hile on a journey, he took his horses to tbe 
stable, but found it and the yard so filthy with the manurial accumula- 
tions of years that he led the animals back, preferring to expose them 
to the weather rather than to let them stand in the filth. Presently, in 
conversation with the farmer, the latter informed him that the seasons 
were every year becoming more unfavorable. The evident truth was 
that the man's land was yearly becoming poorer through bad manage- 
ment. The women of the household were busy in cleaning cotton by 
hand, carding, spinning, and weaving it, and earning scarcely 5 cents 
per day, while the men wasted the time of themselves and two teams 
which might have been profitably employed, in hauling out manure. 
The owner of a steam flouring and saw mill iu Huntsvillo, Wright 
County, told him that he had tried to get his neighbors to haul ofi: the 
mill-ashes, but no one would have them, and he would be obliged to 
throw them into the creek. The writer adds that one of his own 
neighbors complained that his land was becoming too poor to afford 
a living, and on the same day sold him between 40 and 50 loads of 
manure for a dollar. The writer is confident that in his own county 
there are wasted annually 100,000 loads of manure which, if properly 
applied, would return a yearly value of $200,000. 

INDIAN CORN. 

Ail cxtraordimry crop, — Mr. John W.Murray, of Carroll County, Mary- 
land, reports in the Westminster Advocate that, in 1873, he raised on 
one acre 30 J barrels (152 J bushels) of shelled corn. He states that the 
land was so" situated that it received the washings from the road and 
from his barn-yard, and had been in grass for fifteen years. In the 
spring of 1872 he plowed it and planted it in corn. The yield that year 
was 26^ barrels. On the 16th of May, 1873, he plowed the corn-stubble 
ground" very deep, and harrowed and rolled it. The next day he sowed 
300 pounds of bone-dust and harrowed it again, marked it off 32 inches 
one way, sowed 200 pounds of Ehodes's superphosphate in the rows, 
and dropped the cor,n, one and two kernels in the hills, 10 inches apart. 
The variety of corn was the Chester County Mammoth Yellow. On the 
4th of June, much of the corn having failed to come up, he dragged 
the ground and replanted i)lowed on the 10th, some hills still miss- 
ing ; on the 17th plowed, hoed, and plastered the weak spots f on the 
30th dragged, plowed, and thinned,- on the 4th of July "hilled with a 
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potato-plow as deep as one horse could pull,'' and continued to thin as 
it required until the shoots appeared. 

Cost of growing corn, — A farmer at North Branch, New Jersey, gives 
a statement of the expenses and proceeds of his coru crop from 22 acres, 
in .1873, from which we deduce the following conclusions: Product 
per acre, 36.45 bushels, returning, at 70 cents per bushel, $25.51 ; value 
of corn-stalks, $4.55, making a total of $30.06 per acre. The ex- 
pense account covers plowing, furrowing, dropping and covering, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, cutting, husking, aind drawing corn to crib, drawing 
and stacking stalks, shelling, winnowing, bagging corn and taking it to 
market, wear of implements and tax on land, exhibiting an average 
expense of 39.65 cents per bushel, or $14.42 per acre, leaving a profit of 
$15.64 per acre. 

Shrinlcage of corn, — Mr. W. E. Shelmire, of Toughkenamon, Pennsyl- 
vania, reports two tests, going to show the shrinkage and loss of corn 
from harvest-time till about the first of the year, when new corn is con- 
sidered equal to old. The exhibit includes loss by vermin. The variety 
of corn is not stated, but was the same in both cases. In 1871, how- 
ever, the corn was not nearly as dry when taken from the field as 
was the crop of 1870 when harvested. The results of the two trials are 
as follows : Weight of ten measured bushels of ears, when cribbed, 
October 31, 1870, 401 pounds, showing an average weight per bushel of 
40.1 pounds. The same corn, December 12, 1870, measured ten bushels, 
and averaged 35.5 pounds per bushel of ears. Loss of weight in forty- 
two days, 11.5 per cent. The corn was shelled at the last-mentioned date 
and exhibited the weight of the cobs at 19.7 per cent of the entire weight 
of ears. After fanning, the grain showed a lossof 1.24 per cent, in weight. 
Weight of one measured bushel of grain, before fanning, 51.3 pounds; 
of one measured bushel, after fanning, 52 pounds. In the second test 
ten bushels of ears weighed, when cribbed, November 10, 1871, 399.5 
pounds, averaging 39.95 pounds per bushel. January 2, 1872, the same 
corn in ears measured ten bushels, and averaged in weight 34.45 pounds 
per bushel. Loss in weight of ears in fifty-three days, 13.8 per cent. On 
shelling at this date the grain weighed before fanning 260.25 pounds, 
showing the weight of the cobs at 24.4 per cent, of that of the entire 
ears. After fanning, the grain showed a loss of 2.9 per cent, in weight. 
A bushel of ears gave on an average 25.275 pounds of grain before fan- 
ning, and 24.525 pounds fanned. 

The following is an abstract of a report of the superintendent of the 
Wisconsin University experimental farm on the loss of weight from dry- 
ing and the amount of cob of four standing varieties of corn : October 
11, 1873, 100 pounds each of Cherokee, early yellow dent, yellow dent, 
and white Australian corn, all in good condition, Avere husked and 
placed on a scaffold to dry. Eighty days afterward — December i>0 — 
they were weighed and shelled. The results are given below : 
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The yield x)er acre of each of these varieties, weighed when drawn 
from the field, was, in pounds of ears, respectively, 3,702, 4,396, 3,958, 
' The yield per acre of shelled corn is given in the following table: 



4,745. 



Yellow Dent 

Early yellow Dent 

Cherokee 

White Australian . . 




55.2 
62.8 
52.6 
64.6 



The corn having been stored in small quantities in a dry place, it is 
believed that it was as dry at the time of shelling as corn usually is 
when marketed at a much later period. 

Shrinkage in one year. — A Penn.sylvania farmer gives a report of the 
shrinkage of corn during one year, from November 19, 1872, to the cor- 
responding date in 1873. When husked at the first-mentioned date, 200 
ears measured 2^ heaped bushels, and weighed 120 pounds j the shelled 
corn weighed 98J pounds, showing the weight of the cobs at about 18 
per cent, that of the entire ears. Eighty ears heaped a bushel, and 
weighed 48J pounds. At the close of the year 200 ears weighed 97 
pounds, and the shelled corn 81^ pounds, showing the weight of the cobs 
at 16 per cent, that of the entire ears. IiJinety-seven ears measured a 
heaped bushel, and weighed 46 pounds. Shrinkage of ears during one 
year, by measure, 17 per cent.; by weight, 19 per cent. Shrinkage of 
shelled corn in weight during one year, 17 per cent. 



FRUIT. 

Shipping cranberries to Migland. — Efforts have recently been made 
by the Kew Jersey Cranberry Growers' Association toward establishing 
a permanent business in shipping cranberries to England. It is hoped 
by this means to enlarge the general market for that article, and to 
check the downward tendency of prices consequent on the increase in 
cranberry-cultivation. In the latter part of 1874, Mr. P. T. Quinn, on 
behalf of the association, visited firms in London and Liverpool with a 
view to trade arrangements. He found that American cranberries 
were virtually an unknown article in the London market, but better 
known in Liverpool. A business-house in the latter city informed him 
that eight years ago five barrels of cranberries would have filled demands 
of that market, and that in 1873 over one hundred barrels of the fruit 
were sold there. He remarks that one great difficulty in the way of 
introducing the raw fruit into England is the entire want of knowledge 
there respecting proper methods of preparation for table use. Mr. 
Quinn concludes his report to the association by saying that it will 
require time, perseverance, and some outlay to fairly introduce Ameri- 
can cranberries into England, but that, with well-directed efforts, a 
large demand for them can be created in that market. Other papers 
emanating from the association show that some small shipments made 
to England by that organization at the close of 1873 were unremunera- 
tive, and that the lateness of shipment contributed largely to the result. 
A London firm has been constituted the foreign agent of the associ- 
tion. 
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Fcaches in the Delaivare Peninsula, — At the annual meeting of the 
Delaware Fruit-Grovrers' Association, in the early part of 1874, the 
committee on peaches reported that in 1873 there were sent by rail from 
the Delaware Peninsuki to Philadelphia and New York 15288,500 baskets, 
or 2.577 car-loads, of peaches; and that, adding the quantities shipped 
by steamers and sailing-vessels, and amounts consumed in the home- 
canneries, the aggregate marketed would probably be about 2,000,000 
baskets. The crop tar exceeded the calculations made up to time of 
ripening. 

Currants in CGnnecticut.—A correspondent of the American Agricul- 
turist gives an account of the method of cultivating currants at Green's 
farms, Connecticut, w^here, as a specialty, currants are found to pay 
better than any other small fruit. The Versailles and Cherry varieties 
are relied on for the main crop. The plants are grown from cuttings, 
6 inches long, x)lanted at distances of four inches, in drills IG inches 
apart, in rich soil. In the permanent plantation the young plants are 
set in rich soil, in rows 5 feet apart, at distances of 4 feet in the rows. 
They are kept clean by frequent cultivation throughout the season, and 
are allowed to throw out side-shoots, and to grr w in the bush form. 
Some of the planta^tions are made in the pear orchard, and, where the 
ground is sufficiently rich, they bear abundantly in the shade. A small 
crop is obtained the third year. A full crop ranges from one ton to two 
tons per acre. A considerable portion of the profits of the currant- 
grounds is from sales of cuttings at S3 pei' thousand, and of plants at 
$30 per thousand. Three acres of currants on one of the farms pro- 
duced 5J tons of fruit, which sold for $1,375, averaging 12J cents per 
j)Ound. The currants are sent to New York and Boston. 

Berries in New Jersey. — A correspondent in Burlington County, New 
Jersey, gives the report of J. S. Collins, of Moorestown, showing, for 
five acres of strawberries, in 1874, an average gross receipt of $350 
per acre ; for five acres of raspberries, $250 per acre. His blackberry 
crop was light; in 1872, his gross receipts for 75 acres of blackberries, 
in Camden County, were $22,500, averaging $300 per acre. The Park 
Cranberry Association, having a large plantation in New Hanover Town- 
ship, received from commission merchants, in 1872, $34,732.70, after de- 
ducting charges for freight, city cartage, and commissions. The crops 
of 1873 amounted to over 10,000 bushels, but, owing to unusually low 
prices, the value realized was much smaller than in 1872. 

Old axjple-trees, — The secretary of the Maine board of agriculture, in 
his late report, mentions an apple-tree at York, in that State, that was 
brought from England, over two hundred years ago, in a tub, and that 
was still bearing fruit in 1870 ; another, near Wiscasset Bay, that was 
an old tree in 1805, but is still fruitful; and another, in the town of 
Bristol, known to be over two hundred years old, and still bearing 
fruit. 

Cranlerrij-produGtion. — Mr. N. E. French^ statistician of the New 
Jersey Cranberry-Growers' Association, estimates the cranberry- crops, 
and their sources, for the past three years, as follows : 





1872. 


1873. 


1874. 




Bushels. 
20, 000 
20, 000 
100, 000 
1.-^5, 000 


Bushels. 
80, 000 
25, 000 
110, (100 
60, 000 


Bushels. 
35, 000 
70, 000 
90, 000 
50, 000 
5, 000 




Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, and Michigan 








275, 000 


275, 000 


250, 000 
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The area under regular cultivation iu iNew Jersey, in 1874, is esti- 
mated at 4,961) acres, and tbe capital invested at $1,662,130. Though 
there was an increase in acreage over the previous year, the crop way 
25 per cent. less. The rot, with the failure of the crop on new bogs, is 
the assigned cause. 

Shipments of persimmons, — Twenty cases of persimmons, packed in 
drawers, were recently shix)ped to Chicago from Ed wards ville, Ind. The 
fruit had been carefully cultivated and was of fine quality. 

Fumigating plum-trees, — A Michigan fruit- grower states that the ex- 
perience of five seasons has proved to him that fumigating with coal- 
tar is a i)reventive of the ravages of the carculio on plum-trees. His 
practice has been to fumigate strongly as soon as the blossoms open, 
working very early in the morning, while the dew is on. The treatment 
was continued on alternate mornings till the fruit reached the size of a 
small hickory-nut. 

POTATOES. 

Special cultivation of potatoes, — At a meeting of the London Society 
of Arts, Mr. Shirley Hibberd read a paper, in which he suggested the 
geothermal culture of potatoes, especially for raising new varieties for 
seed. He proposed that tiles be laid in lines four feet apart, and a little 
soil placed upon them, in which the potato-sets are to be put. As a 
substitute, designed for a comparatively inexpensive garden culture, 
planting above heaps of slates, common stones, &c., was recommended. 
The principle is that of raising the potato above the common level of the 
soil, and inclosing a body of g-ir beneath their roots, thus securing an 
accumulation of earth-heat. A perfected system of tiles, carrying out 
his plan in full, would cost £66 per acre. 

Potato-culture, — F. M. Hexamer^ of Westchester County, Kew York, 
well known as a grower of potatoes, statiBS his method of managing the 
crop. The following are the leading 'points of his statement: He usu- 
ally plants potatoes in land which had been heavily manured for corn 
in the previous year with stable-manure 5 appRes no manure with the 
potatoes. Plows eight or ten inches deep, harrowing smoothly, and 
picking oft' the larger stones from the surface. He uses a planter for 
putting in the seed, and has found by trial that a planter, with a horse, 
a man, and a boy, would do more work than ten men, with two horses 
and furrowing-plows. As soon as the sprouts are above ground he runs 
a Thomas smoothing-harrow over the field in the direction of the drills, 
repeating the harrowing at intervals of eight or ten days, or whenever 
weeds appear, until the vines are about 6 inches high. It is very rare 
that any hill is actually injured. The plants, though laid flat in this 
process of weeding, spring up next morning as fresh is ever. The har- 
row is used most favorably on a bright, sunny day, just after a rain, 
when the soil mellows easily. A few days after the last harrowing he 
begins hilling with a double mold-board plow, using at first only the 
stationary mold-board, without the center-piece. The hilling is repeated 
at intervals of a week, each time with an additional flange to the mold- 
boards, using the center-piece the last time. Cultivation is stopped 
when the blossoms appeai;, but care is taken to pull by hand the few 
weeds that occasionally appear. 
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TREES AND TIMBER, 

Clearing forests hy steam-poioer. — Experiments were lately made in 
Scotland, under the direction of the Canadian Land-Eeclamation Coin- 
pany, for the purpose of testing a process patented by Mr. Andrew Gil- 
christ. A traction-engine of twelve horse-power being stationed near a 
wood, a wire chain is fastened to the tree which is to be removed, and then 
the steam is raised, and the tree pulled out by the roots. The plantation 
experimented on was nearly one hundred years old, and in five hours 
more than three hundred trees were pulled out. Of this number not 
more than six were broken, and this breakage was attributed wholly to 
the inexperience of the laborers employed, and their placing the chain 
too high on the trees. 

TJie Eucalyptus in California. — According to estimates made in the 
early part of 1874, at least 1,000,000 trees of Eucalyptus globulus have 
been planted in California, in streets of principal cities and in country 
localities where the winter is sufficiently mild. 

Freservation of wood. — In 1830 there were dug up at Eouen, France, 
some oaken piles which had been buried six hundred and eighty years ; 
ihey were found as black as ebony, and extremely hard. M. Hatzfeld, a 
i manufacturer of Nancy, who took great interest in the subject of the 
i preservation of timber, claimed that this condition was caused by the 
I large quantity of tannic and gallic acids contained in the oak, and com- 
I bining to harden its fibers. Chemistry had long before referred the dark 
j color to a union of the gallic acid of the wood with iron, which is found 
I to greater or less extent in all soil. M. Hatzfeld proposed to impregnate 
\ the wood for preservation with tannin and then with acetate of iron, 
j The process is stated to be cheap, and the acid does not injure the fiber 
' of the wood. A telegraphic company has been testing the process on a 
1 large scale on a French railway-line, the poles being prepared at ]^ancy, 
by M. Hatzfeld. The Journal of A'pplied Chemistry, stating these facts, 
remarks that considerable disadvantages have been experienced in carry- 
ing on most of the hitherto offered processes of preservation. Impreg- 
nating with poisonous substances, such as chloride of zinc and sulphate 
ot* copper, as a special protection against animal and vegetable parasites, 
is open to the objection that rain and* moisture of air and soil dissolve 
them after a time. As to patents for impregnating with insoluble ma- 
terials precipitated in the wood by the successive action of two soluble 
substances, employing for instance phosphate of iron, sulphate of baryta, 
and silicate of iron, it is found that the acids freed by the mutual decom- 
position and precipitation attack and injure the fibers of the wood. The 
more recent saturation with creosote prevents decay, though it does not 
harden the wood. But the apparatus employed is costly, and the process 
requires much time, and is difficult and expensive. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. 

Poultry in loiva. — A firm of poultry-dealers in Iowa stated to the Iow a 
Farmers^ Journal, in the early part of 1874, that their operations in one 
week covered 37,000 pounds of poultry — turkeys, chickens, geese, ducks, 
&c. They were employing more than thirty men in the dressing and 
cleaning rooms, and were disbursing about $3,000 weekly. They ship 
to New York and Boston. 

Receipts of eggs in New Yorh. — The Poultry Bulletin states the receipts 
of eggs in 1873, by commission and wholesale dealers in New York City, 
at 31,148,070 dozen, valued at $6,970,603.35, against 28,360,410 dozen, 
18 A 
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in 1872, valued at $6,292,25i).57 ; average value per dozen in 1873, 22| 
cents ; in 1872, 22 J- cents. In calculating total receipts, about 20 per 
cent, should be added to the above-named quantities for receipts by 
marketmen and small dealers. 

The egg trade, — A report of a committee of the JS^ew York Butter and 
Cheese Exchange, in June, 1874, says that eggs are shipped to the IsTew 
York market from the second tier of States west of the Mississippi, 
from Canada, from Georgia, and Tennessee, and from all intermediate 
States. During the spring months skillful packers are able to place 
their eggs in IvTew York from beyond the Mississippi in such good con- 
dition that they reach nearly the price of eggs packed equally well at 
about two hundred miles distant from the market. But in warm weather 
there is great loss in eggs shipped from extreme distances. The commit- 
tee recommend the appointment of egg-inspectors who shall examine 
receipts and grade them into different classes according to condition, 
branding the packages with the name of the State from whence shipped, 
grade, date of inspection, &c. 

The American Grocer says that eggs reach the New York market 
chiefly in barrels, containing from seventy to seventy -five dozen, packed 
in straw, seldom in bran. The best material for packing is rye-straw, 
cut in lengths of half an inch. Oat-straw is quite objectionable, being 
too heating. Farmers^or dealers desiring to hold their eggs, pickle 
them in lime-water, to keep over the hot season. These limed eggs are 
easily distinguished by experts. They serve for frying, and for cake, 
and are largely used by bakers. They bring three to live cents, less per 
dozen than other eggs. 

Poultry on tJie farm, — The Delaware County American (Pennsylvania) 
says that a farmer's daughter in Concord Township in that county com- 
menced in the spring of 1873 with sixty hens, common breeds, and two 
Cochin cocks, and from these raised three hundred and fifty chickens. 
During the season she sold eggs to the value of $90, and from Septem- 
ber 20 to January 17 she fattened and sold one hundred and fifty pairs 
of fowls for $260, making the total of sales $350. About two hours 
daily were occupied in caring for the hens. 

MISCITLLANEOUS. 

Frussian Agricultural Museum, — The Eoyal Agricultural Museum of 
Prussia, at Berlin, was opened April 4, 1868, in temporary quarters. 
It possesses a large collection of seeds, grains, fruits, and samples of 
miscellaneous agricultural products, and is provided with a library, and 
with models of machines, or actual machines, and illustrations of the 
different tools and processes employed in agriculture. The collections 
occupy two stories of an irregular building, and are a ranged in seven- 
teen apartments. The first apartment contains specimens of wood, na- 
tive and foreign, including fine collections from Canada and Australia. 
Three rooms are devoted to wools and woolen fabrics, including yarns 
and cloth in all stages of its manufacture. In the machine halls are to 
be found drilling-machines, mowers, and harvesters of all dates of in- 
vention ; flax-machinery from various countries is also exhibited, food- 
steamers, &c. The different systems for improvement of swamps, 
reclamation of meadows, irrigation, and utilization of sewage, arc illus- 
trated by appropriate models. Hall 7 is filled with plows, home-made 
and of foreign manufacture. In three glass cases are contained 187 
models, illustrating the history of the plow from the earliest dates to 
the present time. There are also eight cases of hand-tools of aU 
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nations. Corridor 8 contains models of dairy apparatus. Elsewhere 
are found implements for wine maldug, exhibits of various processes 
of starch-making, models of barns and faj?m -houses, horseshoes, 
and exhibits of methods of shoeing, bees and bee-hives, cases of 
sugar, with illustrations of its manLiifacture 5 flax in different stages 
of preparation 5 painting of cryptogamic plants ; models of all parts 
of flowers of cultivated plants. The plan of the institution includes 
lectures illustrated by the collections. These lectures the students of 
the agricultural college are expected to attend. During three days 
in each week free admission is givem to the public, and special permis- 
sion for study may be obtained by students on application. At the 
close of the first year the museum contained 17,000 specimens, and in 
the early part of 1874 the number had reached 27,000. Most of the 
specimens were donations. 

Conditions of adajptation. — M. Naudin illustrates the losses of time and 
money which arise from inattention to the meteorology of acclimation 
by the attempt made many years ago to introduce tea-culture into 
France. The experiment, made at a large expense, failed for the reason 
that the temperature and the degree of atmospheric moisture necessary 
for the profitable culture of the plant did not exist in that country. The 
costly trial was undertaken without a proper preliminary investigation. 
The success which has attended the recent enterprise of the English 
government in the cultivation of the cinchona in India, was the conse- 
quence of a careful study of the conditions, climatic, &c., of the South 
American habitat of the tree, and a selection of localities in which those 
conditions could be sufliciently approximated. 

Crops of Great Britain, — The agricultural returns of the island of 
Great Britain show the following acreages of principal crops and amounts 
of live stock during the named years : 



Crops. 


1867. 


1871. 


1672. 


1873. 








3, 367, 876 


3, 571, 894 


3, 598, 957 


3, 490, 380 








2,259, iG4 


2, 385, 783 


2, 316, 332 


2, 335,913 








2, 750, 487 


2, 715, 707 


2, 705, 837 


2, 676, 227 






do... 


492, 217 


627, 691 


564, 088 


514,682 


Turnips, Swedes 






2, 431, 976 


2,524, 261 


2, 412, 697 


2, 447, 616 




do... 


64, 284 


60, 030 


61, 927 


C3, 278 








4, 993, 034 


5, 337, 759 


5, 624, 994 


5, 964, 549 






do.... 


28, 919, 101 


27, 119, 569 


27, 921,507 


29, 427, 635 








2,9G6.979 


2, 499, 602 


2, 771, 749 


2, 500, 259 



The enumeration of pigs does not include those kept in towns and by 
cottagers. The estimated population of the island, in 1867, was 24,852,540; 
according to returns of 1873, the population was then 265787,337. This 
tabular exhibit illustrates the stability of British agriculture and the 
small variation in the acreages of leading crops from year to year. At 
the same time it shows the current tendency to a gradual diminution of 
the grain-crops and to increase in meat-growing. 

Cinchona plantations in India, — At the commencement of 1874, the 
London Medical Eeview stated that the total cost of introducing the 
cinchona into India had amounted to £70,000, and that the annual 
sales were giving a net profit of £4,000 to £5,000 yearly. At a recent 
sale in London of cinchona-bark from the Nilghiri plantations, 23,646 
pounds of bark were sold for £3,350, showing an average of 2s. 10^. per 
pound. One lot averaged 5s. M, per pound. 

History of a farmers^ club, — The Elmira (New York) Farmers' Club 
originated, about the commencement of 1870, in the meeting of ten 
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farmers at evening in a wagon-sliop, by the light of a single candle. 
These persons organized a club for improvement in farming. Eeporters 
from the city press were invited to be present at the meetings, which 
thus gained notoriety. The club now numbers more than one hundred 
members, and has a large hall in a central situation in Elmira. The 
first floor of the building is occupied by the janitor's family, and the 
rent of these rooms provides for warming and lighting the hall and 
maintaining it in proper condition. The club possesses a library of 
1,200 volumes, commenced in 1871- Every year the organization has 
carried out some beneficial enterprise. In 1870 a grand trial of haying 
implements was had^ in 1871, a trial of all kinds of implements used 
in working the soil. These trials were attended by crowds of farmers 
from distant parts of the country. In 1873 there was a trial of haying 
and harvesting tools. 

A mechanic's experience in farming, — It is reported that in 1857 Mr. 
Arthur Dungan, a machinist by trade, wholly unacquainted with 
with farming, came to Palermo, New York, and bought sixty acres of 
S'Budy, exhausted land, inclining in some places to gravel. Ho paid 
$1,800 and had $200 left. He began by buying and applying ashes 
and plaster and growing potatoes, which he carted fourteen miles to 
Oswego, bringing back manure from the livery-stables. His crops in- 
creased, and he continued to dress heavily with ashes, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable comments of old farmers in the neighborhood. He now 
buys about 2,000 bushels of ashes annaally, and raises chiefly potatoes 
and wheat. The former have for some years averaged 250 bushels per 
acre, and his winter- wheat has averaged thirty bushels per acre. In 
1869 he sold potatoes and wheat to the amount of more than $2,300. 
From the profits of his farm he has now $12,000 invested in bank-stock. 
He is reported to be the richest farmer in the county, and holds his l^rm 
at more than $100 per acre. 

Prices of skilled labor near London, — The Labor News (English) 
states that there are hundreds of skilled lo-borers working in market- 
gardens, horticultural gardens, and the great floricultural hot-houses 
around and in London, whose wages average 12s. to 185. per week, with 
no perquisites, while they work harder than thrashers, plowmen, mowers, 
and other tillers of fields. Among the employes in London nurseries 
and exotic establishments, there are many skilled gardeners working 
for 12s, per week,who are Latin scholars, botanists, Inndscape surveyors, 
and chemists. 

The West Albany hay-market, — The Turf claims that ^Vest Albany, 
N. Y., is the largest hay-market in the United States. According 
to an estimate made by Mr. John Slingerland, of West Albany, the 
quantity of hay in store at that place in the early part of 1874 amounted 
to about 150,000 tons, occupying acres of barns and other storage- 
rooms. 

Bull knives in mowing-machines, — Mr. F. D. Curtis calls attention to 
the fact that at a recent trial of mowing-machines at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., a careful dynamometer test showed that the draught of the machine 
was increased nearly one-third when the knives were dull. The knives 
thus tested were only moderately dull, having been used to mow one 
acre only. 

Alfalfa in California. — A farmer residing in the lower King's Eiver 
country, California, not far from Tulare Lake, states that in 1873 he cut 
from five acres of alfalfa twenty tons of hay, which netted him $10 per 
ton, and raised 2,200 pounds of seed, which netted 20 cents per pound. 
Total net proceeds from five acres, $640. 
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Woolen mills 07i the Pacific coast—The following is reported for the 
six woolen factories in California and the three in Oregon : Amount of 
wool used in 1873, 5,380,000 pounds, valued at $1,1200,000 ; value of 
manufactures, $3,000,000. Three million six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds of California wool were used, 1,200,000 pounds of Oregon 
wooi, and 500,000 pounds of Australian j 250,000 pounds of cotton were 
also used. 

Oregon flotir mills and cloth factories.— 'Paci^Q coast papers state that in 
1873 the Salem, Oregon, flouring-mills turned out 33,800,000 pounds of 
ground stuff, viz, flour, 26,000,000 pounds ; bran, 6,500,000 pounds : 
shorts, 1,300,000 pounds. During the same year the Willamette Woolen 
Mills turned out 299,000 yards of cloth, using 400,000 pounds of wool. 

Chiccory in California. — A chiccory factory was established in 1872, 
twelve miles east of Sacramento City, California. The farm consisted 
of 180 acres, of w^hich 70 acres were rich bottom-land. Sixty acres 
of this were seeded to chiccory in January and February, 1872, and 
were cropped in July, August, September, and October. The land 
was prepared by deep plowing, replowing 6 or 7 inches deep just 
before planting, thoroughly pulverizing ^ith a harrow. The seed 
was put in by a drilling-machine, in drills about one foot apart. As 
soon as the shoots appeared above ground, twenty-five to thirty 
Chinamen were employed in weeding and hoeing, working about 
ten weeks, till the weeds cease growing. In harvesting, four China- 
men, with sharp hoes, cut off the tops, which were turned under 
by an eight-horse plow, while the roots were turned to the surface. 
Laborers following the plow threw the uncovered roots in piles, and 
others, coming after with a kind of potato-hook, disinterred whatever 
plants were not unearthed by the plow. The roots were then loaded 
and carried to the factory, where they were passed through a shoot in 
order to remove sand, &c. From thence the roots were passed to the 
cutter, a kuife-armed cylinder, which, revolving rapidly, cut them in 
strips 2 or 3 inches long by one-quarter inch or more in thickness and 
width. These were raised to a large drying-platform, where they were 
spread in a layer about 2 inches thick, and stirred daily for a week, 
^t the end of which period they were sufficiently cured for roasting 
and storing. 

The roasting was done in the second story of the factory, which was 
three stories high. The roaster was a sheet-iron cylinder, ^ feet long 
by 2 feet in diameter, supported by shafts, and revolving in a brick 
oven. Five bushels constituted a charge for the roaster, and two hours 
were required for roasting. When this was completed, the chiccory 
was poured out, cooled, and passed to the first floor, where it was ground 
in a mill. The chiccory was then sieved, the coarser portions reground, 
and the rest passed through a fine sieve before barreling. The factory 
turned out five tons of chiccory per week, running in the day-time only. 
It employed a ten horse-power engine for motive-power. Prices in 1872 
were^low and profits small. 

A productive o7iion'plot,—'MT, William Miller, of Combe Abbey, Eng- 
land, says that, in 1873, he weighed the product of one-fifteenth of an 
acre planted in Banbury onions, and iound the weight to be 3,960 
pounds. This is nearly equivalent to two tons of 2,000 pounds. Mr. 
Miller gives the following history of this piece of ground: Some years 
ago, for a special purpose, the whole of the surface-soil, or garden-loam, 
was carted away, leaving only a stiff clay subsoil. The bed of clay 
was roughly dug over and exposfed to disintegration through summer 
and winter weather. Plenty of farm-yard manure, obtained froin his 
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own yards, ^Yas mixed with the earth, aiul the plot also received a dress- 
ing or two of disused pottery earth of a sandy composition, in lien of 
pit-sand, which would have been preferred. The soil was turned over 
after every crop, goiug deeper every time, though never bringing the 
bottom eartii directly to the top. By this course a cultivable bed over 
two feet deep had been formed, and the purpose was to proceed till it 
sliould be made three feet deep. Mr. Miller a])pears to have grown the 
above-meutioued crop from the seed ; the rows wore not thinned out. 

Yariations of plants,— T\\om^^ Meehan, the well-known horticulturist, 
adduces facts, within his experience, in support of the proposition that 
changes in the forms of organs of intiividual plants are not always by 
gradual modifications, but "that they are often sudden, and of such de- 
cided character as to seem generic. These sudden formations perpetu- 
ate themselves in like manner as forms arising from gradual modifica- 
tions. The variations result from causes affecting nutrition, and per- 
haps from other causes. 

Camphor a stimulant of germination. — ^Experiments with camphor have 
shown that it stimulates the germination of seed, causing more seeds 
to sprout, and hastening the time of germination. Turpentine ap- 
pears to have a similar action, but injures the further development of 
the plant, which camphor does not. 

Correspondence of tides icitJi tlieflo2v of sap.— The following is the sub- 
stance of a dispatch from the tjnited States consul at Cadiz, Spain, 
communicated to this Department by the Secretary of State. It touches 
the theory of a common influence governing the ebb and flow of tides 
and the flow of the sap of plants. A Madrid paper of respectable 
standing has published an article signed by Don Luis Alvarez Alvis- 
tur, on the influence of the tides on vegetation, in which the writer an- 
nounces a theory, based on the results obtained during fourteen years 
devoted to experimental research, by an enlightened landed proprietor 
of Lorca, in the province of Murcia. 

The theory adopted was the direct influence of the tide on the cir- 
culation of the sap^ and its experimental application, after determining 
the meridian of the estate and tabulating the corresponding hours of 
ebb and flow, has been the felling and lopping of forest trees solely dur- 
ing the hours pertaining to the ebbing tide. The results are stated to 
have been conclusive, the decay annually observable formerly in some por- 
tion of the timber having ceased completely in the many years that have 
elapsed during the application of the new principle. The system was 
then applied to an olive-grove, the yield of which had ceased to cover 
the annual costs of culture, by removing every dried portion of the trees 
exclusively during ebb tide. The result is stated to have been the com- 
plete transformation of the grove, a great d^evelopment of foliage, and 
abundant crops. 

Equally admirable results ensued from the similar treatment of 
orange, lime, and other fruit trees, which were thenceforth unaffected 
by larvae or other plagues which smote adjoining orchards ; and, finally, 
the vineyard of the Lorca landlord, though surrounded by those of 
other proprietors, which were devastated by the oidium,wbich appeared 
in the district at the period when the new system was first essayed, 
have never exhibited the faintest trace of the malady. 

Fifjhtinfj the chinch-hug. — A farmer in Allen County, Kansas, says that 
the chinoii-bugs have been very destructive in that region during the 
current season, marching , in herds, and sweeping away entire fields of 
wheat and corn as they go. He adds that the following course has 
been found an effective means against them when perse veringly pursued : 
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A ditcli as deep as the plov/ will run is made along tliat side of the field 
on which the insects are entering; then a horse is hitched to a log four 
to six feet long and ten inches or more in diameter, and kept walking 
back and fortli in the ditch. The bugs, coming in, gather at the bottom 
of the ditch, are prevented from climi3ing up the other side by the finely- 
l)ulverized earth until the log, returning, crushes them. A neighbor, 
alarmed by their multitude, took two lengths of stove-pipe, put an 
elbow on one end, and filled the pipe with kindling material, to which 
he set fire, and drew the pipe through the ditch with the elbow turned 
toward the field, so that the issuing flame destroyed whateyer bugs 
were attempting to escape up the inner declivity of the furrow. 

Geese in the cotton-field. — As a labor-saving expedient Mr. Olmstead, 
residing on Bayou Meto, fifteen miles from Little Eock, keeps aboftt 
onehuudred geese for the purpose of destroying the grass in his cotton- 
field. They keep his field as clean as newly-plowed ground, never 
touch the cotton-plant, and, besides, pay for themselves in feathers." 

Fish in first and second hands. — Boston papers of May, 1874, contained 
accounts of the disagreement between the market fish-boats and the 
wholesale fish-dealers of that city. The former claimed the right to sell 
at retail after supplying the calls of wholesale dealers. The latter, resist- 
ing the claim, associated themselves together, and bound themselves 
not to purchase of any vessel which wSold at retail. The boats got only 
cents per pound out of the 10 cents X)er pound paid by consumers. 

Canning-factories in Mai7ie. — In 1873 there were in Maine thirty-three 
canning-factories, employing a capital of $825,000. The official state- 
ment of their products for the year shows 475,000 dozen cans of corn, 
7,500 dozen cans of succotash and shell-beans, 231,G00 dozen cans of 
lobsters, 20,600 dozen cans of salmon, and 1,G00 dozen cans of clams; 
total value of products, $1,842,000. In these factories were employed 
2,027 men, 1,760 women, and 300 children, and their wages amounted 
to $202,500. The business is chiefly controlled by three Portland pack- 
ing companies, and these firms also put up a large amount of meats in 
the winter season. 

The corn-canning factory of Burnham & Morrill, at South Paris, Me., 
had, in 1874, 240 acres planted in sweet corn and 24 acres in beans. 
They used aljont 300,000 cans for the fall season. 

Picldcs and canned corn. — The canning establishment of Mr. William 
Archdeacon, at Crystal Lake, 43 miles from Chicago, Illinois, occupies 13 
acres of land, about half of w^hich are covered by the buildkigs. Of 
three one-story erections, 260 feet by 45 feet, tw^o are chiefly devoted to 
the handling and pickling of cucumbers, with a capacity of 70,000 
bushels. The other is devoted to packing. Other large buildings, some 
of them over two stories high, are used for canning green corn and 
other produce, the manufacture of white-wine vinegar, of which im- 
mense quantities are used on the premises, cooper- work, and box-mak- 
ing. A large number of persons are empioyed in the establishment, 
1,000 being required for inckling cucumbers alone during their season. 
Steam is employed for x)ower and for heating the buildings, and gas, 
for lighting them, is manufactured on the spot. Two rail-tracks are laid 
through the grounds. One thousand car-loads are received and de- 
livered annually by the Chicago and Northwestern Eailroad. The prod- 
ucts worked up by the factory are chiefly obtained by it through con- 
tracts made in the spring with neighboring farmers. The number of 
contractors during the recent season was 350; number of acres covered 
by the contracts, 1,726 ; of which 943 were in cucumbers, 260 in toma- 
toes, 103 in green pease, 78 in green beans, GO in cabbages, 10 in cauli- 
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flowers, 12 iu small onions, and 8 in horse-radish. The location of the 
factory at Crystal Lake has resulted in a large advance in the market- 
vakie of surrounding lands. Mr. Archdeacon has organized a horti- 
cultural society among the patrons of the factory, and has fitted up a 
hall and provided a library for the use of the society. 

FrotecUon against birds, — A correspondent of the London Field says 
that he has found a convenient expedient for preventing birds from 
ravaging small fruit dnd garden produce. He takes a fine, dark-colored 
linen thread, and secures one end of it to a twig of the bush, and then 
stretches it to other twigs, backward and forward. The birds, flying 
down on the fruit, strike against these almost invisible snares, and are 
frightened by the apparent mystery. With pease and othei%eeds sown 
in drills, he stretches one or two lines of thread along each drill, at the 
height of two inches above the ground. This is found better than a 
greater height from the ground, where the birds would more readily 
perceive the character of the contrivance. 

A Colorado potato-field,— It is reported that the potato-fleld of Mr. 
Eufus Clark, near Denver, is 150 acres in extent, and that its yield for 
1874 is estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 bushels. During the season more 
than $2,000 were expended in dtefense against the potato-beetle. 

Visitors at the Keio Gardens.— The Eoyal Gardens, Kew, England, are 
open to the public on every day in the week, after 1 o'clock p. m. The 
number of visitors in 1873 was 683,870. On June 2 there were over 
59,000 visitors. 



MODERN FARMINa IN AMERICA. 

By Augustin L. Taveau, 

Progress is the watch-word which seems, by common consent, to have 
been adopted by the present generation — progress in art, science, com- 
merce, and manufacture. And agriculture, under the same inspiration, 
has made giant-strides toward obtaining her niche in the grand tem- 
ple of science. What has been accomplished by chemistry through the 
noble discoveries of Liebig, Boussingault, Johnston, and others has been 
ably seconded by the great creative genius of the inventors of labor-saving 
machinery,- and the names of Hussey, McCormick, Wood, Whiteley, and 
a host of others should ever be treasured in the memory of the progres- 
sive farmer as his great benefactors. 

The farmer of to-day is not the dull plodder of the past; if lie would 
occupy the front rank, he is called upon to use his brains as well as his 
hands. And he who now sows according to the changes of the moon, 
or sows, tiUs, and reaps with awkward old-fashioned tools, will be out- 
i^tripped in the race with the farmer of progress ; who, v/hile working 
with his braids, throws the burden of muscular labor upon the power- 
ful sinews of his team or steam. 

Human nature, perhaps, is the same now as it was six thousand 
years ago ; and the man of progress to-day still has to encounter, and 
ignore, the jeers of his more obtuse neighbors. We infer from Holy 
Writ that the venerable Noah, even, in the building of the Ark, was 
regarded as wild and cranky in his formidable preparations for that 
flood which was to deluge the world ; and had he possessed less of 
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that ''grit," wbich perseveres in spite of all obstacles, who of us would 
be here to-day to tell the tale? Where would be the magnificent net- 
work of iron-bound roads, thundered over every second of the twenty- 
four hours by the great steam-horse, harnessed to a chariot of which 
Apollo might have been proud, coursing along at the rate of a mile a 
minute, with a comet-like train of precious freight, had not the in- 
domitable grit of George Stephenson triumphed over blind prejudice'? 
Who would have witnessed the magnificent spectacle of the great 
ocean steam-fleet, whose smoke curls over the waters of every sea 
on the globe, bad the great pioneers of that enterprise listened to 
the learned prejudices fulminated against its attempt Would the 
earth to-day have been "girdled in forty minutes" had Morse suc- 
cumbed to the idle jeers and sneers of the ignorant And it is to all 
such men that the world owes its greatest debt of gratitude ; but it is a 
reflection on human nature that all such men are, generally, either looked 
upon with suspicion, or regarded a " little cracked." But the time 
is at hand when, with our boasted intelligence, this must cease. We 
must learn to educate ourselves up to that standard of progress which 
is the inspiring theme of all such natures. We no longer live in an age 
in which the " fool and his bells" is the greatest delight of courts. 

And, as it is with these departments, so is it also with agriculture 
The farmer of to-day must have nothing of the clown or clod-hopper 
tacked to his skirts. He must be a live man, bold in experiment, frank 
in conviction, and as free from prejudice as he would wish to be of the 
plague. In this spirit, let him attend the great agricultural fairs ; a^nd, 
in that magnificent display of modern farm-implements, recognize the 
triumphs of genius which offers to aid him in overcoming the toil of 
manual labor. But, to utilize these to the greatest advantage, he must 
be willing to educate himself to their use. All machinery is more or 
less complex, but not, on that account, necessarily requiring the skill of 
a trained engineer. The most complicated machinery, in the hands of 
an intelligent man, anxious and willing to learn how to handle it, will 
give more satisfaction than one of simple construction in the hands of 
a person who is a bundle of prejudices. Observation, patience, and a 
little common prudence will be rewarded with i)erfect success 5 while 
the w^ant of these will result in failure — and failure prompts its victim, 
too rashly, to condemn what is in itself really a blessing. 

In view of the great scarcity and cost of manual labor in our country, 
we propose to review what has been done for the farmer in the way of 
substituting machinery for human muscle, as well by steam as by ani- 
mal power ; and, in doing so, we will say what we know from actual, 
and mostly personal, experience in the matter ; and will make it our aim 
to endeavor to convince the farmers at large, but more particularly those 
of the South and West, that the period has come when they must, of 
necessity, rely with confidence upon machinery to develop to their 
highest capacity the broad acres of their generous soil. And first upon 
the list we must deliberately place 

THE STEAM-PLOW. 

Who can overestimate the great part this powerful implement is 
destined, beyond all doubt, to take in rendering this country the gran- 
ary of the world, and in developing our resources in a hundred other 
ways as yet scarcely dreamed of I If, so far, this implement of the first 
importance has not made that great advance which it will be found by 
experience it is justly entitled to, it has been because the farmer. him- 
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self has clogged its wheels with incredulity and prejudice. Those who 
have endeavored, and are still endeavoring, to place this untiring and 
powerful steed in the grand fields of this country, have not met with 
that encouragement from the planters and farmers which a matter of 
such grave importance ought to receive. 

If good drainage and thorough pulverization of the soil are the foun- 
dations of the highest form of agriculture, the experience of such men 
as Lawrence of Louisiana, and Hampton of Mississippi, and a host of 
the hest farmers of Great Britain, together with that of the Pacha of 
Egypt, all attest, in the most unqualified language, this most impor- 
tant truth. An implement which, at less cost thanlhat of animal-power, 
penetrates the soil to a depth of 20 inches, thoroughly breaking up the 
hard-pan underlying it, and permitting not only the heavy rains to 
percolate beneath, but also during some drought allows the moisture 
from below to rise and stimulate a vigorous growth, which otherwise, 
under the scorching rays of the sun, becomes stunted and withered — 
such an implement, beyond all question, must, in the nature of things, 
become a necessity to every one desirous not only of gain, but of being 
considered a man of progressive ideas. I^ot must we overlook the im- 
portant circumstance that herer^there is no incessant packing of the soil 
by the tread of animals, but, once cultivated, the land is left in that high 
state of tilth recognized as ''spade-husbandry." The experience of 
those using these implements tells us also that one such i)lowing is 
from its thoroughness capable of taking the land through a series of 
seasons equaling a proper rotation. 

In point of economy, also, animal-power can bear no comparison with 
steam. It is usually estimated that to break up an acre of sward 10 
inches deep, with horses, costs not less than from $2.50 to $3. We 
find, from the most recent accounts of farmers in Eu gland, that, with 
their powerful engines of thirty-horse iiower, they are able to break up 
their land to a depth of 18 or 20 inches, at a cost as low as from 50 cents 
to 75 cents per acre. If the comparison ended here only the enorraons 
gain in this one point alone would be sufficient to satisfy the most skep- 
tical 5 but, upon going further and looking into results, we learn that 
the yield of crops is actually augmented from one-fourth to one-third. 
And, to come nearer home, the increase of yield in sugar in Louisiana 
is 50 per cent, greater than by horse-power. 

Many of our farmers are under the impression that the great first 
cost of a steam-plow renders the venture of doubtful advantage. In 
this there is also error, although it is true that some of the plows im- 
ported from England have been obtained at high figures ; but engines 
from abroad have recently been introduced into this country at a cost of 
$5,000, and there is every reason to believe that, if our own inventors 
were encouraged by the farmers, American mechanics could turn out 
a good implement at even less cost. In comparing the two systems, 
we find the following result : 



Cost per diem by steam. 



Three meu and one boy 

],000 pounds coal, at $6 per ton 

Water-cart , 

Oil, &c 

Wear and tear, at 10 per cent., 

Interest on $5,000, at 6 percent., less Sundays 



|4 00 
3 00 
2 00 
1 50 
1 25 
1 00 



Cost of fifteen acres 
Cost per acre 



12 75 
85 
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Cost per diem by horses. 



Breaking up 15 acres, at |2.50 per acre 

Interest on value of horses and tools 

Wear and tear of horses, harness, and tools 



$37 CO 



50 
1 00 



Cost of 15 acres 



39 00 



Cost per acre 

Cost per acre by steam , 

By credit in favor of steam per acre 



2 60 
85 



1 75 



After allowing for reasonable differences in the above estimate, what 
reall^^ progressive farmer can longer remain in doubt npon the subject 
These figures, also, apply to machinery imported from abroad. What 
if a^nore economical engine were got up at home And j iist here lies the 
whole matter in a nut-shell — the lack of a home demand. 

Upon one occasion application was made to one of the largest engine- 
builders in the country upon the feasibility of getting up steamers in 
our own country. He replied : " It has taken fifteen years, and millions 
of capital, to educate the farmers to the point of using steam for any 
purpose ; and there is not one neighborhood in a thousand where they 
believe in it yet. There are greater difficulties in the way than want of 
practicable machines for steam cultivation.^^ If this be so, it is a stigma 
upon their name, which they should lose no time in wiping out. Our 
inventors are doubtless capalile of meeting the issue, whenever the call 
is made; but in this, like every other commodity, there is no supply 
where there is no demand. We say, then, to the progressive farmers, 
that it is to you alone the country must look to wipe out this reproach 
to American agriculture. And, in taking the matter into consideration, 
it must be borne in mind that these are not merely implements for plow- 
ing alone, but that they are constructed to do all the farm threshing, 
grinding, sawing, hauling heavily laden wagons, and even repairing and 
consolidating the roads by rolling. So that, by judicious management, 
there need be no want of occupation for the engine any more than for 
the horses of the farm. And as regards the skill necessary for their 
management, we find that in Louisiana the ordinary hands are in a short 
time quite capable of taking charge; and, indeed, in England, the ex- 
perience is that the best farm-hands are more skillful in their manage- 
ment than " men from the shops." To the planters of the South, who 
are working under the great cloud of a sparse and disorganized labor, 
we say, here is the grand solution of your problem. Wait not for the 
advent of the immigrant and *' heathen Chinee," worshipping false gods, 
but, with the Christian labor around you, harness the mighty power of 
steam to the car of Ceres and command success. 



Under the title of marsh and swamp lands, hundreds of thousands ot 
acres of the richest and most valuable soils are to-day nothing more 
than howling wildernesses, on most occasions a curse to the neighbor- 
hood wherein they might, by drainage and cultivation, be turned into 
real blessings, and fever and pestilence routed from their stronghold. 
To aid us in the attainment of so desirable an end, we ought gladly to 
welcome the steam-ditcher. 

In Colusa County, California, the Tule Land Eeclamation Company 
gives employment to four or five hundred men. The company owns 
forty-two thousand acres of overflowed iSwamp-land ; and, with the aid 
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of a po werful steam -ditcher, it is estimated by the company that it costs 
but $2 an acre to reclaim it. How almost incredible does this seem 
when compared with the reclamation of swamps by manual labor ! Be- 
fore tb^3 war, it was estimated by the rice-planters of the South, with 
abundance of slave-labor at command, that it cost about $150 an acre 
to reclaim cypress lands, and about $100 an acre to reclaim marsh 
lands. 

The work done by this machine is, also, of the most thorough kind, 
erecting in its course an embankment 20 feet wide at its base, 4 feet 
wide on top, and 4 feet high. And the land reclaimed by this work 
produces forty 'bushels of wheat to the acre, for the subsistence of man ; 
but a short time previously, it was the nursery of reptiles. Nor 
does the benefit end here ; for, previous to the subduing powers of the 
steam-ditcher, it was worthless ; but, reclaimed by its aid, at the small 
cost of $2 an acre, we find the same acre, iu one year, appreciating to 
$15 an acre. How few investments can show such results! 

One of these machines is described as now at work on the farm of 
Mr. Charles F. Eeed, and is of the following dimensions and construc- 
tion : It is 41 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 12 feet high ; has an upright 
boiler 8 feet long, attached to which are two engines of 7-inch bore and 
12-inch stroke ; which, with one hundred pounds of steam and one 
hundred and fifty revolutions, give 24J horse power. The machine 
stands on four wheels. The forward or propelling wheels are eight 
feet in diameter, with 2 feet face, and are attached to the forward shaft 
like the driving-wheels of a locomotive. To one of these wheels is 
attached an internal gear 6 feet in diameter, 5 inch face and 2J inch 
pitch, in which works a 10-inch pinion, which is connected with the 
engine by a combination of gearing so arranged that, by the work- 
ing of four clutches, the machine can be propelled, either forward or 
backward, from one to ten mDes in ten hours, without increase or de- 
crease of the speed of the engine. The hind wheels are 6 feet in diame- 
ter and 1 foot face, and work on a loose crooked axle, similar to the hind 
axle of our large city trucks. The hind part of the machine rests on a 
rocker, placed on this axle, to which are attached tiller-chains^ which 
pass around the forward end of the machine, and are worked by a worm- 
gear with a crank which guides or steers the whole machine. 

A few feet forward of the middle of the machine is an iron wheel 7 
feet in diameter, to which are attached four knives, angular-shaped, and 
which extend 12 inches each way laterally. This wheel revolves about 
thirty times a minute, cutting a ditch 2 feet wide and 4J feet deep. 
Upon each side of this cutting-wheel are knives extending from the bot- 
tom of the wheel upward and outward, like the sward-cutter of a plow, 
which trim the outer edge or side of the ditch and give the slope or flare 
as desired. Following this wheel is a scraj^er, the point^of which comes 
under the wheel, and extending backward and upward is an apron or 
belt of India rubber 2 feet wide, upon which the wheel drops the dirt, 
cut and finely pulverized. This is carried back and up to the rear of the 
machine, when it drops to a top or side apron, which carries it to 
either side of the ditch. This side apron is arranged so that it will carry 
the dirt either to the rir^ht or the left by moving a clutch. As the cut- 
ting-apparatus is working, the whole machine is moving forward, and 
the quantity of work it does is regulated by giving it a fast or slow mo- 
tion forward, without changing the speed of the engines. The machine 
weighs fibout seven tons, and costs about $5,000, or just about the cost 
of five able-bodied negro men before the war, and by whose labor wo 
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have seen that it cost from $100 to $150 an acre to reclaim land such as 
the steam-ditcher reclaims at only $2 an acre. 

We have thus far given the experience of others ; in almost all that 
follows we shall give the result of personal experience 5 and as, perhaps, 
the great majority of farmers and planters are not familiar with the 
machines to be mentioned, particularly those of the South, who need them 
most, we shall be more minute in our description of their construction 
and operation than at first sight might appear necessary. Our chief 
aim and object is first to attract attention to their value, and show 
how much can be accomplished by their aid. Through their agency we 
have been enabled for a series of years to work a farm of nearly two 
hundred acres with the assistance of only two little boys and occasional 
help at harvest and thrashing. First in importance on the list is 

THE GANG-PLOVr. 

To one unaccustomed fi?om his youth to plod the weary furrow behind 
the plow-handles, this implement is of inestimable value. At one stride 
it endows the weak and infirm with power, and renders him capable of 
performing more and better work than the most stalwart farm-hand 
with the old-fashioned implement. The machine consists of a gang of 
two plows, whose beams are attached to an axle resting upon two wheels. 
One of these wheels is so arranged that by means of a lever the driver 
can so adjust the height of the wheel as that it shaM correspond to the 
wheel running in the furrow, and thus keep the plow-soles on a level in 
the bottom of the furrow. Another lever on the opposite side, with a 
catch working into notches on an arc, serves the double purpose of either 
regulating the depth of the plowing or of entirely throwing the plows 
out of the ground at the end of a furrow for the purpose of turning 
around. Upon the miachine is provided a comfortable seat for the driver, 
where be may sit and plow the livelong day, and even smoke his pipe 
with all the gusto of " Uncle Toby." 

Perhaps it may be objected that this looks more like play than work ; 
then let us examine, at the going down of the sun, what this seeming 
idler has accomplished. Upon examining the work we find that the 
soil has been thoroughly broken up and turned over to a uniform depth 
of about 8 inches, and the amount of work done, about five acres, with 
no balks and hollows, 6ut all looking smooth and level, indicating 
the thoroughness of the work. To accomplish this has required the 
power of four horses, and only one man, by which the labor of one mati 
is saved, and the addition of one acre of land plowed. 

It may be questioned by what possibility can the two plows of the 
gang and the four horses accomplish more than two common plows with 
like four horses Here science sheds her light on the subject and ren- 
ders perfectly clear that which seems at first sight obscure. Every 
farmer knows that the plow has three intense points of friction, viz : 
the la,nd-side, the sole, and the mold-board. It ha-s been repeatedly 
demonstrated, by the trial of the dynamometer, that the land-side con- 
sumes of the power of the team, 55 per cent. ; the sole 35 per cent., and 
the mold-board only 10 per cent., making in all 100. Therefore it 
follows that, in proportion as we lessen these points of friction, so do we 
lighten the draught, and accomplish more work. To illustrate the sub- 
ject, we have only to recall the important difference of attempting to 
haul a cord of wood over a dirt-road upon the runners of a sled, or 
to haul the same upon a wagon. The sled drags, but the wagon rolls. 
' So with the gang-plow 5 it rolls along on wheels, and thus lessens a large 
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percentage of friction wliicli the common plow is encountering at every 
step. Thus has genius given the farmer an implement whereby he can 
not only do more and better work with less cost and less hands than 
the old implement, but he thus also has always at command what may 
be justly called reliable labor," and renders him perfectly independent 
of others, if he is willing to help himself. 

THE HARROW. 

Next in importance to thorough breaking up of the soil is its thorough 
pulverization afterward, in order that, the soil being well comminuted, 
the young and delicate rootlets may be able to push their feeders in 
every direction without obstruction, and thus send nourishment to the 
plant from every available portion of its elements found in their unlim- 
ited search. In the improved sulky-harrow we again witness the triumph 
of machinery over the old V-shaped implement. It is a well known fact 
that the old harrow will traverse a plowed field two or three times 
without doing more than merely scratching and smoothing over the tops 
of the rough sods, leaving the lower bed full of unbroken clods in 
precisely the same condition in whioh they were inverted by the 
plow. And if the field should happen to be foul, every farmer knows 
the break-back operation of tramping all day long behind one of these 
" drays," and being forced to the necessity of constantly lifting the im- 
plement over the huge mounds of rubbish rolled up in their path, which, 
like the snow-ball, ^' gathers as it goes." Then these unsightly mounds 
must either be leveled down again, or the tedious operation be resorted 
to of throwing them into a wagon to be hauled away ; otherwise the 
amount of grit and sticks which accumulate in their bodies is sure 
to make sad havoc with the keen-edged blade of its successors, the 
reaper and mower. 

The subject, however, has not attracted as much attention from invent- 
ors as many much less important ones. It is evident that to form a 
complete chain of labor-saving machinery, the sulky-harrow should not 
be omitted. In connection with our other implements we have worked 
with very satisfactory results an implement of this character, described 
in the report of 1869, page 321, This machine subserves the two-fold 
purpose of both a harrow and a seeding-machine. It requires no pre- 
vious preparation of the land other than that of ploughing, and is able 
to accomplish from ten to fifteen acres a day with one man and a pair 
of horses. The driver is provided with a comfortable seat, from which 
he guides the team and superintends, without effort, the various opera- 
tions of harrowing the soil, sowing the fertilizer, grain and grass seed, 
all at one operation. The harrow proper consists of a cylinder, armed 
with teeth, which, by means of suitable gearing, is rotated at high speed; 
which, instead of skimming over the clods, di^ive tliroxigli tJiem down to 
the bottom of the furrow, and thtis reduce the whole mass of sods to a 
fine tilth, whereby thorough admixture of the fertilizer and soil is accom- 
plished, and the pulv(jrized seed-bed promotes rapid and even germina- 
tion of the plants. With this implement there is no rolling up of mounds 
of trash, but the field is left in the best possible condition for the harvest. 
And here, again, we may institute the same comparison as before, result- 
ing in favor of machinery 5 for we find that this machine, with one man 
and a pair of horses, will do the work of five men and an extra team of 
horses, and do better work. 

THE SERRATED ROLLER. 

This machine is of great value to the farmei', who prides himself upon 
putting his fields in garden order " before committing his seed to the 
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ground. In soils liable to bake into hard clods, soon after the process 
of ploughing, it acts with great effect — completely crumbling them 
down into powder in its path ; and is, on that account, particularly valu- 
able in preparing the ground for the planting of corn, whereby that 
most desirable feature, a good stand," is almost invariably secured. 
It is also very valuable as a successor to the plow where heavy sod is 
broken up — compressing the furrows down evenly, and partially crumb- 
ling the surface, leaves it in the best possible condition for the harrow. 
And in wheat-culture it is used to great advantage by passing it over 
the field after the crop is seeded, thereby giving that compactness to 
the soil so essential to the successful growth of the plant, and materially 
aids in setting the grass-seeds usually sown with that grain. In Eng- 
land and France it is considered one of the leading machines on every 
farm where high culture is practiced. The machine is of cast iron, in 
several sections, around whose peripheries are a series of corrugations, 
that cut through and break open the clods ; it weighs about one ISiou- 
sand pounds. 

THE GRAIN-DRILL. 

Although, when originally introduced, the drill was supposed to be 
the sine qua non of good farming, nevertheless, with all its good quali- 
ties, experience has proved that, it is not under all circumstances, the 
most advantageous system. Under certain conditions of soil and local- 
ity, it is of great advantage in securing a good yield — whereas, under 
other circumstances, the reverse is the case. Some of the chief objec- 
tions to the drill are that, where the farmer is pressed for time, or is 
shdrt of teams and hands, it requires so much previous preparation of 
the land before the seeding can begin — and, oftentimes, even after all 
this labor of preparation has been gone through with, a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain so compacts the finely prepared soil that the tines are 
unable to penetrate deep enough to afford sufficient covering for the 
seed ; and, consequently, more time has to be consumed in breaking up 
this crust with cultivators before a satisfactory result can be attained. 
The clogging of the tubes is, also, a source of frequent annoyance 
which, of course, is the cause of the skipping over of much land at times, 
and can only be known when it is too late, i, e., after the appearance 
of the crop. When, however, the reverse of these conditions exists, and 
the soil is light, we have in our experience found the drill of very great 
value in securing good crops. There are some drills, however, that sow 
the grass-seed in front of the tines. This is decidedly unfavorable to a 
good set of grass; as the seed is buried beneath the soil at such a great 
depth that, according to the best tests that have been made, fully one- 
half rots, or never attains the surface. Where the grass is sown in rear 
of the machine, the reverse is the case ; as it is pretty generally estab- 
lished that the seed is so fine that it needs no other covering than that 
which is afforded by the first good shower of rain that follows. 

In England, where the drill is most highly esteemed, the spaces be- 
tween the rows are usually cultivated by a peculiar horse-hoe espe- 
cially adapted to tiie purpose; and it is there not considered safe to 
neglect this cultivation, as the opinion is entertained that the great 
growth of weeds, which otherwise usually obstruct these passages, not 
only consumes a vast deal of the fertilizing elements, but also, by main- 
taining an almost constant moisture around the stems of the plants, con- 
duces greatly toward developing that fatal destroyer, the rust. And, in- 
deed, at home it is beginning to be a question among the best farmers 
whether a heavy stand of grass, seeded down with the grain, does not 
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materially contribute also to that end. And it is beginning to be the 
practice to omit the grass-seeding altogether at this period, and only sow- 
ing it down, after the removal of the crop, right upon the stubble. The 
effect of which seem^ to be that, as there is no overshadowing of the 
plants, they grow much faster and yield a crop of hay in the same time. 

THE REAPER. 

No one who values his reputation as a progressive farmer can afford 
to be without this all-important implement. When, at times, we see the 
haggard "cradlers," in a field, literally obtaining bread by the sweat of 
their brow, we are reminded of the man who always preferred the stage- 
coach to the rail way— the one he considered safe, the other liable to acci- 
dents. Next in importance to growing a good crop is the securing it with 
rapidity, ease, and economy. A machine that will cut its ten or fifteen 
acres a day with a pair of horses driven, perhaps, only by a boy, at- 
tended by a few binders, is one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
farming, emancipating as it does the lady of the establishment from the 
serious care of feeding the grand harvest army of other days. And a 
sale of over one hundred and fifty thousand of these machines a year 
attests the high esteem in which they are held. But candor compels us 
to admit that the implement can never be considered as having reached 
its higliest state of completeness until it can do its ov/n binding by auto- 
matic mechanism. We do not for an instant doubt that this great de- 
sideratum will be sooner or later accomplished, and then we shall have 
the sight of a boy and a pair of horses harvesting a field of grain with 
only a couple of attendants to secure the sheafs into shocks, and ttus 
we may realize the old proverb, " to safe bind is to safe find." 

So many different patterns of this machine are made, that of course, 
it would be invidious to make any distinction. All are more or less per- 
fect in their way ; while it must be admitted from experience that the 
largest proj)ortion of wrought iron and the least possible amount of cast 
iron, should enter into the construction of a machine which has fre- 
quently to undergo such severe strains. Strength, with reasonable 
lightness, is the chief i)oint for the farmer to investigate. 

There is another form of harvester used to some extent in the Western 
States and California, known as headers. This machine in traversing 
the field only clips oft' the heads of the crop, leaving the straw standing 
in the field. The heads are conveyed into a kind of van, and are either 
sharpened up into shocks or conveyed direct to the thrasher. For the 
dry climate of California, a machine which would cut, thrash, and clean 
the grain, at one operatioq, might perhaps be of greater value even than 
the header. It would doubtless require eight or ten horses to draw it, 
but this would be no more than are now required by the thrashing-ma- 
chine, and the operatipn of cutting wQuld be a clear gain. Or, doubt- 
less, such a machine could be handled to advantage by the steam-trac- 
tion-engine used for steam-plowing. 

Indeed, if we are to credit history, the headers appear to claim an- 
tiquity over the reapers; for Pliny, the elder, informs us that, "in the 
extensive fields of the lowlands of Gaul, vans of a large size, with pro- 
jecting teeth on the forward edge, are driven on two wheels through the 
standing corn by an o:^, yoked in a reverse position, with the machine 
forward of tlie ox. In this manner the heads or ears are torn off and 
fall into the van.'' This was nearly two thousand years ago; and to come 
nearer down to our own period, not quite a century since we learn of a 
machine in Great Britain that was propelled by a horse hitched in its 
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rear, which clipped off the heads as it parsed onward throngli the grain, 
these falling into a large box in rear of the cutting-apparatus ; and, 
when full, the box was transported to the granary to bo thrashed at con- 
venience. In illustration of the high dignity which inventors in England 
held, it may not be amiss to mention that even the great statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone, took out a patent for a machine-reaper, v/hich would cut corn 
and deliver the straw in gavels behind, to be subsequently bound by 
hand. 

In the attempt to render the reaper a really valuable and practical 
machine, many centuries and the brains of many prominent men were 
occupied ; and America may justly claim the crown in this long contest. 
The reaper of to-day, alive, practical, and indispensable machine, takes 
its true parentage from Mr. Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, I^d.5 McCor- 
mick, of Yirginiaj following close upon the heels of Hussey, carried it 
forward almost to its present state of perfection. 

THE HOESE-RAKE. 

The beautiful picture of Euth gleaning in the fields of Boaz, however 
picturesque in effect, has now been rendered a plain matter of fact and 
a business operation by the introduction of the horse-rake. Perhaps no 
machine on the farm is of greater importance, in its way, than this mod- 
ern implement. And, in a money point of view, it surpasses them all, 
literally more than paying for itself in a single season. Simple of con- 
struction, light of draught, and effective in operation, any boy who 
can drive a horse can manage it and make himself as valuable in the 
harvest as the ablest man. Passing rajudly over the stubble of the 
wheat-field, it leaves in its wake huge gavels of valuable grain, which, 
when taken to the thrasher, speak eloquently through the bushel-tub of 
a gain, the prospect of which, at first sight, would seem to have been 
" a game scarcely worth the candle." 

This machine has nearly altogether superseded the old wheat-gleaner 
which, itself, was a great advance on the ancient system of hand-raking. 
Nor are its services alone confined to the gleaning of stubble, for it is 
the indispensable companion of the mower in the hay-field — saving, by 
the celerity of its movements, thousands of tons of hay a^nnually which, 
otherwise, might be caught by storms and irretrievably ruined. It is 
also a valuable adjunct in the old corn-field, gathering uj) in its folds 
the corn-stalks cut down to make way for the seeding of oats, and lay- 
ing them off in convenient piles to be hauled away to the compost- 
heap to be rotted down into manure. 

The machine consists of a light frame, resting upon two wheels, sur- 
mounted by a comfortable spring-seat for the driver. In rear is a huge 
comb of spring- teeth, of semicircular form, depending from the axle, 
and a stiff counter-comb extending backward, between the spring-teeth. 
When the machine is in motion, the spring-teeth, hanging downward 
to the ground, rake up all the loose straw in its path, and as soon as a 
gavel of proper size is formed, the driver touches a lever at his side, 
which quickly elevates the comb, and the counter-comb above presses 
the gavel out and delivers it, while the spring-comb drops down to its 
work again. The machine is furnished with thills and only requires the 
service of a single horse. 

THE THEASHEE. 

When we compare the insignificant little affair, which, but a short 
time ago, was almost in universal use, requiring such a concourse of 
19 a . 
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hands to clear away the trash and dirt it made while going through the 
melancholy operation of killing up a half dozen horses a day, it is diffi- 
cult to realize how much ingenuity and skill have been expended on the 
modern thrasher, so simple and perfect is its operation. Machines 
ranging from tw^o up to ten horse capacity, and, indeed, as is now getting 
to be quite the custom, accomplishing even one-third more work under 
the driving force of steam, are to be seen on every well-regulated farm, 
receiving the sheaves at the cylinder and rendernig the grain cleaned 
at the bag ready ibr its immediate shipment to market ; while at the 
same time the elevating- carrier is passing the well-cleaned straw up to 
the man on the stack, and the riddles are carefully turning out the tail- 
ends for the winter benefit of the poultry. No dirt, no coufusion — every- 
thing goes on like clock-work, and more particularly so if the steam- 
engine is on the ground. We are doing twice as much work, twice as 
well done, and with half the hands of the ^'old machine.*' This is 
progress. 

THE MOWER. 

What the reaper has done for the farmer in the fields of grain, the 
mower has also accomplished in the fields of grass ; and any consider- 
able farmer finding himself without a mower to-day would be seriously 
jeopardizing his reputation for being a man of progress. But as well 
known as this machine is to the farmers of the Northern and Western 
States, it is as yet an unheard-of thing at the South, But it is reason- 
able to hope that, with the changed systems of things there, and the 
painful experience of the past years in the heavy losses sustained by 
planters depending upon one staple alone, it will gradually, but surely, 
attract general attention to a more diversified system of agriculture ,• 
whereby not only the planter himself will be individually benefited, but 
permanent improvement given to the soil in the shape of sod, instead ot 
the present scourging system of an incessant cultivation. That all 
flesh is grass,'' is to no one more striking than to the successful culti- 
vator of that herb. Its abundance on his own estate gives muscle to his 
teams, fat to his steers, butter and milk to the dairy, wool to the sheep, 
mutton to his table, and a general abundance of God's good gifts. 

In no department of agricultural machinery has more taste and skill 
been displayed than in the get-up of mowers. Machines are now turned 
out exhibiting in their construction almost the same care and perfection 
of details as a sewing-machine, and of such simple construction, and 
lightness of parts, as only to require a person of ordinary ability to 
operate and a light pair of horses to draw them. It is estimated that 
in fair grass, on a moderate-sized farm, one of these machines will pay 
for itself in a couple of seasons 5 and, with proper protection from the 
weather, and ordinary care, should last eight or ten years. We have 
had ours in use about eight years and it is still almost as good as new. 

As previously aUuded to, in conjunction with the mower is used the 
horse-rake, whose operations, however, are preceded by 

THE HAY-TEDDER. 

This is another one of .the long list of machines which has added 
incalculably to the wealth of the country. By means of this implement, 
hay can now be cured and safely stored away in the barn, within the 
same day that it is cut, thereby altogether avoiding the old-fashioned 
risk of cocking it up in the fields for the purpose of curing. The ma- 
chine, somewhat like the rake, consists of a light frame, mounted upon 
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a pair of wheels, supporting a comfortable spriog-seat for the driver, 
who has nothiDg to do but guide his horse. An eccentric crauk-shapcd 
shaft is mounted with a series of levers, armed below with spring-teeth. 
The ends of the cranked shaft have pinions that are actuated by an 
internal gearing in the driving-wheels. The result of this ingenious 
combination is that, when the machine is driven over the newly cut 
grass, these several levers, with their spring-forks, go to work very 
much after the fashion of. a hen scratching for food for her chickens ^ 
and, by this movement, the grass is rapidly opened and tossed into the 
air, and falls again upon the stubble as lightly as a snow-flake. By this 
process, the air is permitted rapidly to circulate under the swath, and 
the sun is able, in a short time, by striking through, to cure the hay 
quickly, thereby retaining all its fine color. With one of these machines 
a boy can cure'from tv/elve to fifteen acres a day. Some of these ma- 
chines are made with arms something like a revolving-harrow. 

In a couple of hours, after tbis process, the horse-rake comes into opera- 
tion for the purpose of rolling up the swath into convenient gavels, and 
then, if the barn is convenient to the field, the services of a wagon may 
be entirely dispensed with by bringing into play 

THE HORSE HAY-SWEEP. 

This machine is very light and simple of construction. Attached to a 
pole, for the draught of two horses, is a wide rake of wooden teeth lying 
flat upon the ground, with a lever in rear to be used by the driver in 
discharging its load at the barn or at the start. Thus, as soon as the 
hay is in a condition to be removed, he drives the machine athwart the 
gavels formed by the horse-rake, and in the encounter the machine loads 
itself, and is then driven off to the point required ; and the driver, upon 
arriving there, by actuating the lever, permits the rake to upset itself 
and thus discharges his load and returns to the field. At this point of 
the process another invaluable machine is brought in which saves, per- 
liaps, one of the heaviest operations of haying, and that is the raising of 
the hay to the mow, or loft, and storing it away. In lieu of the old and 
fatiguing process of '^pitching," modern farming enjoys the great ad- 
vantage of 

THE HORSE HAY-EORK. 

There are a number of different styles of this machine, but nearly all 
are constructed, more or less, on one common principle. A block and 
tackle, with the fork at its lower end, is attached by suitable means to 
the building, or to poles if stacking out of doors. The fork, or harpoon, 
is driven into the hay, and, by automatic actioUj secures itself to it; 
while a horse, attached to the fall of the rope, is driven off and thus, by 
means of the tackle, elevates the charge to any desired point, where it is 
received by the person stowing or stacking. At this moment a trip- 
cord is pulled by the man below, which immediately frees the fork and 
releases the hay. With this machine a couple of men are able to do 
more work in a day than a dozen or more in the old-fashioned pitch- 
fork style. These forks are usually made of steel, are light and not ex- 
pensive. Nor are their services confined to haying, for in stacking or 
housing grain of various sorts they can also be used to much advantage. 

Although the long list of labor-saving farm-implements which we 
have already enumerated are of incalculable advantage to the farmer, 
still the labors of the inventor would have been far from complete had 
he overlooked the great, and perhaps most important, crop of all to 
Americans — the crop which sustains man and beast — and omitted to fur- 
nish us with 
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THE SULKY CORN-PLA^"TER. 

This machine, got up almost with the lightness and elegance of a 
phaeton, is of the first importance on the farm, and is brought into 
requisition at that critical season when not a moment can be lost with- 
out incurring a corresponding diminution in the harvest. It is com- 
posed of a light frame, mounted on wheels, and furnished with a seat 
for the driver. The wheels are very broad in the tread, and answer the 
two-fold purpose of locomotion and rollers for covering and compressing 
the earth around the corn. In front is a transverse frame, to the center 
of which is attached a pole for a pair of horses. Secured to either end 
of this cross-bar are two steel swords, not unlike a cimeter in appear- 
ance, that cut into the soil and form an entrance for the drills which 
are in rear. Over the drills are two hoppers, containing each corn suf- 
ficient for several acres plasnting. At the bottom of these hoppers are 
holes with slide-valves for dropping the corn down into the drills. These 
valves are operated by a connecting-rod, which is moved by a pitman 
actuated by a pinion meshing into an internal gearing in one of the 
wheels. The driver rests hia&et on two stirrup-like bars, and, by more 
or less pressure, controls the depth to which the sword-drill plants the 
corn. Suitable devices are- arranged for regulating the distance apart 
between the hills and the number of grains to be dropped. The ma- 
chine is so constructed as to be capable of planting either in checks or 
drills. If used in the former way, it requires a boy to ride with the 
driver for the purpose of working the dropper ; but when planting in 
drills, only requires the services of a single person. With this m^achlne 
a man and a pair of horses can plant from twelve to fifteen acres of corn 
in a day. Immediately after tljis machine, we call into service 

THE SULKY-CULTIVATOR. 

This machine, like the horse-rake, is put to various and valuable uses 
on the farm. Furnished with appropriate and effective shields, the 
young corn can, be worked almost as soon as it comes above the ground 
without injury from clods. Like its predecessor, the corn-planter, it 
works with great dispatch and is very effective 5 a man and a paii: of 
horses being able to work from ten to twelve acres of corn, cotton, or 
tobacco in a day. After the first working, the shields are removed, and 
the dirt can be either thrown from or to the plant, and it is moifnted upon 
wheels in such a manner that the corn-crop can be laid by with it at a 
height of four or five feet, without injury to the stalks, The machine is 
composed of a light quadrangular frame, mounted upon high wheels, 
with a pole for two. horses and a driver's seat. Four shovel-plows are 
X)ivoted to beams that are, in turn, pivoted to the forward part of the 
frame. The plow-beams are supported by two pendants, which, by 
means of pin-holes above, regulate the depth of the work, A lever next 
the driver enables him instantly to raise the plows out of the ground at 
the end of a now for the purpose of turning around and in order that no 
damage may occur. If roots or stones are encountered below the surface, 
the standards of the plows are held in position by wooden pins, strong 
enough to overcome the ordinary resistance of the soil, but which im- 
mediately break upon encountering any unusual obstruction and free the 
plow from injury. 

This machine is also very valuable for cross-plowing land in the 
spring which has become packed during the winter ; and for this pur- 
pose there is an extra shovel, which is adjusted in front of the four, and 
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thus forms the Y-shape necessary for the purpose. It m also used to 
great advantage in breaking, down the old corn-beds in the spring for 
seeding the field in oats ; which it also covers in very effective style 
and with great expedition. And, for this purpose, some of these ma- 
chines are provided with a seed-hopper in front, which is worked by 
means of a chain, or other device, operating from one of the wheels. * 
Next on the list should be the 

CORN-HARVESTER. 

A number of patents have been granted for this implement, but we 
are unable frohi experience to say whether their operation has been 
such as to pronounce the implement a success. It is, however, one of 
the farmers' greatest wants, and we trust that it will not be long before 
the corn-harvester will be as familiar as grain-harvesters. An imple- 
ment which would gather the ears from the stalks without imposing tne 
burden of hauling stalks, fodder, and all, unless desirable to do so, would 
doubtless be regarded with much favor. 

THE CORN-HUSKER. 

The same remarks will apply to this machine as to the foregoing — a 
universally-practical one has not, to our knowledge, yet claimed public 
attention, ialthough several are in the field. The one we tried did not 
operate as was represented. 

THE CORN-STALK CUTTER. 

We believe that a number of these machines are in successful opera- 
tion in the West. It is represented as composed of a light frame upon 
wheels, with a pole for a span of horses, and a seat for the driver. Sus- 
pended to a pivoted frame below is a cylinder armed with cutters. Upon 
driving the machine through the old corn-stalks, the cylinder is lowered 
to the ground, which, in revolving, presses these cutters or knives 
against and upon the stalks, and chops them up into lengths of a foot 
or so, convenient for being turned under by the plow. The amount of 
labor required to dispose of stalks in the spring, and the delay and vex- 
ation attending it in wet weather, would seem to render this machine of 
much value, if effective. 

THE COTTON-PLANTER. 

We believe there are a number of these machines contesting for the 
palm. But whether any have yet accomplished all that is claimed for 
them we do not know. We would, however, say to the cotton-planters, 
do not abandon any invention too hastily which promises to render im- 
portant aid. Though the earlier efforts may fail, we have all the expe- 
rience of other inventions to encourage us in the belief that cotton will 
form no exception to the rule. 

We have now passed in review a comprehensive list of what may very 
properly be termed the power-machinery of a well-conducted and pro- 
gressive farm-economy, for although many of these implements are ap- 
Ijarently costly at first, nevertheless experience has abundantly proved 
that, by their immense saving of time, wages, and human muscle, 
they are of the greatest economy in the end, and by their liberal 
adoption there need be no great complaint of scarcity of labor, for at 
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every step of farm-labor this Hercules is always present to help those 
who are willing to help themselves. Science has endowed us with the 
power of making the weak strong, and the strong stronger, and at less 
cost of time and labor we are able to make two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before; and, relieved of the toil and moil of other 
diys, we may truly be said to have given a zest and dignity to labor 
which cannot fail to cause every intelligent man to gratefully appreciate 
the superior advantages we enjoy in these great gifts of modern farming. 



JUTE IN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA. 

Although jute is not produced in the United States to an extent wor- 
thy of particular mention, the practicability of its successful cultivation 
in several of the Southern States and in California is fully established. 
That it is susceptible of being made a staple and profitable crop in those 
sections, meeting the requirements of climate and soil, is not any longer 
a doubtful question. The Department directed its attention to the prac- 
ticability of introducing jute into this country in the year 1869, and hav- 
ing procured from India, and from France, supplies of seed, a distribu- 
tion was made for purposes of experiment in 18C9-'70. Subsequent 
distributions have also been made. In the annual report for 1872 the 
following view was taken by a correspondent of the Department : 

Eamie and jute, fibrous plants which promise great value, have 
recently been introduced into the United States, and, to some extent, 
have been distributed by the Department in the Southern States, the 
climate of which is adapted to their successful production. Of the for- 
mer, little prqgress has been made in its use, because machinery has not 
been invented by which its fiber may be separated } but its value, in 
view of its fineness, strength, and beauty, will yet command an exercise 
of ingenuity which will make its culture a profitable industry. The lat- 
ter has already taken its place in the manufacture of carpets and other 
fabrics as a substitute for cotton, wool, flax, and hair. Each of these, I 
may safely predict, is destined to occupy an important place in the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of this country ; and it is not the least impor- 
tant consideration that they may serve largely to diversify the crops of 
our Southern States, a subject which has commanded much of my atten- 
tion because of my conviction of. the many benefits which will result 
thej^efrom." 

In the same report accounts were published which indicated " a grow- 
ing conviction that the cultivation of this valuable fibrous plant will 
eventually become a profitable industry in the country." Favorable 
experiments had been reported from Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana. A South Carolina planter, noting the precarious nature 
of the sea-island cotton-crop, was convinced that jute, on account of 
the cheapness and simplicity of its culture, was the proper substitute. 
In Louisiana, a company entered upon its production on a large scale. 
Eeferring to the quality of the jute-product of that State, Mr. H. H. Ste- 
vens, an expert in the jute-trade, gave it as his opinion that the fiber, 
as to length, strength, and color, was fully equal to that of India. In 
that year also Mr. E. H. Derby, of Boston, who has for many years felt 
a large interest in the possibilities of jute-culture in this country, and on 
his own responsibility and at considerable outlay had promoted experi- 
ments at the South, wrote to the Department that he was convinced 
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that the rich lands of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Mississippi would, 
with fair cultivation, yield 3,500 pounds, or ten bales, of liber to the 
acre, in place of one-tenth that amount of cotton 5 and that it could be 
produced at less than one-tenth the cost of cotton • that the caterpillar 
would not touch it ; and that if planted around cotton-fields it might 
protect them from that voracious insect. He was also led to believe 
that jute might attain its full growth in from three to four months, and 
therefore that the same field might yield two crops in a season. The 
protection alforded to cotton through surrounding it by a belt of jute 
has been affirmed by several experiments. In December, 1873, Mi. 
Le Franc, president of the Southern Kamie Planting Association 
of New Orleans, La., having noticed the statement that cotton sur- 
rounded by jute was thereby protected against the attacks of caterpil- 
lars, found, after experiment, that the statement was correct, and says, 
" There were no worms in the field, although situated in low lands of the 
suburbs of Kew Orleans, while some adjacent plantations were visited 
by the insect. I have also observed that no flies or butterflies ever go 
to the jute-flower." 

In the present summary, the statement of Dr. Landry, of New Orleans, 
bearing upon this point may be noticed, although heretofore published 
in the reports : 

I have seen, on tlie Isfc of October, a cotton-field in full foliage, flowers and bolls, without 
a single insect-bite. That cotton was surrounded by a jute-growHi. All the other cotton- 
fields, far and around, were more or less devastated by worms. If this fact does not con- 
clusively prove the protective influence of mte over cotton, it at least contains a great pre- 
sumption in favor of the affirmative, as the «nanations from the jute-flower are injurious to 
the insects. Paris-green has succeeded generally in saving the cotton, wherever it was 
properly applied ; but the jute would cost less and be more reliable, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of negro labor in disseminating the green poison over the cotton-leaves. 

Mr. William M. Hazzard, of Georgetown, S. 0.,in 1872, in addressing 
the Department in regard to an experiment with jute, said : 

The cultivation of rice is attended with so many difficulties and risks, and such an outlay 
of money, with little or no remuneration, that we shall be obliged to abandon our lands, or 
introduce some plant less liable to the disasters to which a rice-crop is exposed. From ex- 
periments I have seen made, I am satisfied tbat our lands are well adapted to the growing 
of jute. This plant, whenever tried in the rice-fields, has grown most luxuriantly. 

The plan pursued in the rice-fields of India — that of alternating rice 
and jute, to the advantage of both crops, and the re-invigoration of the 
land— is referred to in the review of tha Bast India system which forms 
a part of this article. 

A correspondent at Charleston, S. C, reports that he planted jute- seed 
June 10, on very poor land, and about October 1 the plants had grown 
to a height of 6 feet. That it can be raised at the South with success 
and at a large profit he has strong faith. 

The following extracts from correspondence published in the monthly 
report of the Department for November and December, 1872, will in- 
dicate the progress made in experiments : 

Orange County Florida. — I plowed up and thoroughly prepared a half acre of medium- 
grade pine-land, and sowed the jute in drills May 23. It came up well, but owing to the 
excessively hot, dry weather it all dried up. On the same day I sowed a small plat in a bay- 
head. It came up and grew finely. I am now gathering the seed. Some of it is 12 feet 
high, and all as hij^h as I can reach, shov/ing that on damp, rich soil it will here succeed 
finely. This bay-head is muck, several feet deep, which I cleared off and limed tv,'o years 
ago. Upon it bananas grow from 12 to 15 feet high. 

Muscogee County, Georgia. — I consider the experiment in jute-raising a success. The cul- 
tivation is simple and the cost of production small. I had seeds sown broadcast on broad 
beds ; some on sandy river-land, and the rest on stiff clay-land. The latter did very much 
better than the former. The cultivation was the same, but many of the plcnts on the sandy 
soil died out after having attained their full growth, while those on the clay-lands remained 
green and vigorous and matured their seed. The plant requires moisture. The seed was 
sown in May, and the plants could have been cut in September. A frost, on the 15th of Oc 
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tober, wliicb injured the cotton, did not leave its mark on the jute. It attained the height of 
15 feet, and in appearance somewhat resembles a plantation of young peach-trees before 
being removed from the nursery. I had the plants cut in October and steeped ten days in 
stagnant water, after which the fiber was easily stripped off. 

New Orleans, La. — Jute-seed received from the Department of Agriculture was planted 
on the Ilth of April. The soil was well plowed and harrov/ed and in good condition. 
Patch No. ], rich soil, 3 feet above ordinary gulf-tide, planted in drills 3^ feet apart; 
patch No. 2, very rich soil, one foot above tide, planted in chops 4 feet by 21 ; patch No. 3, 
same as No. 2, planted broadcast ; soil very dry at planting. Seed covered one-half inch 
deep did not germinate until rain on the 22d of April. May J 2. Passed the cultivator through 
patches 1 and 2. May 27. Chopped with hoe the large wxeds from the same ; jute 2 feet 
high ; no further cultivation. Patch 3 received no attention after planting. Almost con- 
tinuous drought this summer ; jute suffered, but not so much as corn and other crops. July 
10. Cut a portion of patches 1 and 2, 9 and 10 feet high ; put the same in bayou-water for 
seven days, and got beautiful fiber the entire length of the plant. July 15. Planted again 
the land which was -cut on the 10th. At this date, October 10, this second crop is 8 feet 
high, looking well, although it has suffered much excessive drought. Wishing to save as 
much seed as possible for a more extended planting the next season, I could afford but a 
fractional part of an acre on which to arrive at some idea of what amount of fiber we may 
expect per acre. On the 28th of August I cut a portion of patches 1 and 2, plants measur- 
ing from 11 to 13 feet ; seed-burs about half-grown. (This was in accordance with direction 
in Agricultural Report of 1871, page 172.) The quantity of fiber saved satisfied me that the 
yield of these patches would be quite equal to 4,000 pouhds per acre. 

Patch 3, broadcast, is exceedingly dense and heavy ; portions being matted with native 
weeds, it is impossible to make a reasonably accurate estimate of yield per acre. 

Wishing to test the aquatic qualities of jute, I selected patch 2, as hable to overflow by 
heavy rain. The season being almost entirely without rain, I transplanted some of my July 
planting, when 2| feet high, into water several inches deep. The plants have continued to 
grow finely, and are now looking well ; this in a continuous flood of water for several weeks. 

Tlie correspondent last quoted, Mr. E. W. Johnstone, said: <^T]ie 
seed we are now gathering appears to be larger than that planted — evi- 
dently improved. It takes just 600 of the Calcutta seeds to equal in 
weight 500 of the Louisiana.'^ Under date of October 22, 1872, he for- 
warded to the Department three samples of jute-fiber, with a report, an 
abstract of which is given below. Sample ^N^o. 1 was cut four and a 
half months from time of sowing, when the most forward seeds were 
half ripe ; !N'o. 2, three months from sowing, when the first blooms ap- 
peared. This, he thinks, is the best time, as at that stage female labor 
can do the cutting, and there being then only one quality of fiber, the 
oxiDcnse of slow and tedious assorting and of cutting butts is avoided. 
Xo. 3 was from the second crop, planted July 15, and cut two months 
later. He further reported : 

Some of the July planting, second crop, is now fully matured for fiber; some planted 
tlie first week in August will make a full crop, unless the frost is unusually early. Inqui- 
ries from South Carolina to California are being made of me for seed for next season. I 
have none to spare. Mr. Chapman, of Red River Landing, is asking ^5 per pound. He 
lias two varieties, the pod-bearing and the bur-bearing seed. The pod-bearing variety he 
thinks much superior to the other. This he got, I think, three years ago, from the Depart- 
in ent of Agriculture. The seed the Department sent out last spring was exclusively the 
bur-bearing, which is brown in color, while the pod-bearing is green. I have some plants, 
^vhich have been flooded constantly for two months, now seeding in six inches of water. 

Charleston, S. C. — I have done w-hat I could to encourage experiments with jute, and 
h.ave distributed hundreds of packages of seed raised by myself. Experiments have been 
in the highest degree encouraging. The plant seems to flourish quite as well as in India. 

The Department having received very favorable accounts of experi- 
ments from Louisiana and Georgia, together with specimens of the fiber 
produced, sent the specimens to Mr. Thomas H. Dunham, of Boston, 
for comparison with foreign jute. That gentleman, who has shown 
great zeal in his endeavors to introduce jute into this country as a sta- 
ple crop, says : 

The q^uality is very superior. The maritet is just now very mu«h depressed. Some par- 
ties here have lost very much on jute-butts, and this season (1872) India goods were im- 
ported at immense loss. The present rate is G to 8 cents a pound, gold ; the usual rate, 10 
to 13 cents, gold. Your samples are very superior, and at 10 cents, gold, it would be safe 
to quote. 
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Mr. Dunham continues : 

You will -understand that our merchants do not frivor home-growth of jute, or rather, 
make light of it ; but my advice to you is, leave no step possible to push the jute-growtli ; 
make every effort to get it raised here. Beyond and above all obstacles push it on. The 
country will sustain this to any extent. The motive is greater than you can have any idea 
of. The moment you get the growth started, you will be fully assured, as capRal will fol- 
low quickly, as in cotton. 

Suppose it were a now growth of cotton, no one would doubt the success, or the aid needed. 
Our growth of jute will nearly equal half the cotton-crop. We can cut off India supplies, 
as we have done in cotton. 

The interests of our merchants are so interwoven with India importations that they will 
(as they do) say, "You will never get any quantity grown," and make light of it. But 
your sample shows that its cultivation is feasible, and it must pay when the market chana^es. 
All orders to India are stopped now, and the revulsion will bring jute higher here, within 
the next year, than it has ever been. 

A few experiments have been rei)orted during the present year. It 
will be remembered that the Department sends to individuals only very 
small quantities of the seed, and that on this account, perhaps, experi- 
ments are not, in many cases, conducted with the zeal and energy neces- 
sary to a full test of the capacities of soil, &c. 

In a recent letter Mr. Le Franc, of New Orleans, says that, in spite 
of the difficulties and drawbacks which he has had to encounter the 
present season from heavy rains, overflows, and droughts, he will have 
150 acres of jute to harvest, " if the weather be not too unfavorable in 
September." In some of the fields the stalks, at the time of writing, 
were 8 feet high, and "as thick as wheat." He mentions, inciden- 
tally, the fact that a piece of land which had i:)roduced jute-seed last 
year is now (autumn) in full growth of jute again, though none was 
planted this year. The seed which dropped last year was sufiScient for 
a new crop. 

Mr. Le Franc sent to the Department five specimens of jute and its 
fabrics raised and manufactured in Louisiana. These consist of jute 
filament, rolled, after cleaning by machinery; jute-rope, crude or un- 
rotted, as it comes from the machine; and jute rope, made of rotted 
jute. He asserts that competent judges pronounce the jute to be 50 per 
cent, better than the India article. These specimens are now in the 
Department museum. 

Mr. 0. B. Stewart, of Montgomery, Ala., experimented during the 
last season. The plants grew 8 feet high and branched widely. 

Two experiments are reported from Florida. In Jackson County, 
jute was tried by itself, and also with cotton in the field. Well-devel- 
oped stalks, 8 feet in height, were produced. " The plant is well adapted 
to soil and climate. In Leon County, the jute-seed was planted by sev- 
eral farmers, and succeeded very well. Owing to too heavy covering 
by some, the stand was not as good as it might have been, but once up, 
the plant everywhere grew very rapidly. August 12, in different fields, 
it was from 8 to 12 feet high, and giving no evidence of stoppage of 
growth.'^ 

Another correspondent, same State, who has succeeded well in raising 
jute, says that if 5 cents per pound can be netted, more can be made 
by raising jute than cotton. He planted about the 1st of May; the 
seed germinated freely, and the plants grew finely on rather poor land, 
attaining a height of over 10 feet by the 19th of September. 

In Madison County, Georgia, the stalks grew 8 feet high, but, on ac- 
count of very late sowing, were killed by frost. 

A South Carolina farmer says it grows from 7 to 10 feet high on ele- 
vated rice-lands, and is of the opinion that it would prove an excellent 
crop to destroy volunteer rice (considered the greatest drawback to 
making good crops) by alternating.it, with rice, say every two years. 
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A farmer of Duplin County, North Carolina, gives the particulars of 
an experiment as follows : 

The land was prepared as for cotton ; dropped the seed, 12 inches apart, May 1. Land, 
moist bottom. The sprinf^ being unusually wet the seed did not germinate for three weeks^ 
and a good stand was not, therefore, obtained at an early date. The plants grew to a height 
of 13 feet, with limbs of 5 to 7 feet in length. Plowed twice and harrowed once. Cut 
October 1, and thrown into water, where it was allowed to rot for three weeks. The fiber 
was then very easily stripped, from bottom to top. Specimens were exhibited at the State 
fair, and were pronounced to be "fine *' by gentlemen who had seen it growmg in India. I 
think that, by liberal manuring, the bottom-lands in North Carolina could be made to yield 
as high as 3,000 pounds of fiber per acre. It was troubled by no insects. A cotton-patch 
by the side of the jute was not invaded by caterpillars, while they destroyed several acres 
in other fields. 

Notwithstanding the fitness of our soil and climate for the growth of 
fibrous plants, and the constantly-increasing demand for their products, 
no advantage is taken of the inducements to add to the wealth of the 
country by means of them ; rather, on account of neglect, there is an- 
nual loss and reduction. Hemp, jute, flax, and ramie might well be- 
come staple crops of the country — keeping within our own borders the 
miUions in gold annually sent abroad for crude fibers and their manu- 
factured products with which we cannot dispense. As appears in not 
too closely estimated accounts, not less than $30,741,959 (gold) was 
paid into the coffers of foreign nations in 1873 for imported materials 
and their products which might have been reaped upon our farms or 
manipulated in our factories. Not only this, but the diversified soil and 
climate of the United States, together with cheap lands, afford facilities 
for production in excess of home demands, placing it within our reach 
to be exporters to those nations which rely for their supplies upon other 
and far more remote countries than this ; and of the advantages of this 
trade we have deprived ourselves. Europe depends for her flax princi- 
pally upon Russia, and distant India fills her treasury with the proceeds 
of her exported jute— a trade of such large and increasing importance 
that it is becoming the great staple of Bengal, trenching upon hitherto 
leading staples, and even upon the production of food-grains. 

The conversion of raw flax into any other fabrics than bagging, rope, 
and other coarse products is not an industry of large importance in this 
country. According to the decennial census of 1870, the amount of flax 
used in the manufacture of bagging was 4,672 tons. In the same year 
1,927 tons of raw flax were imported, and of manufactured, by yard, 
amounting in value to $12,716,656. 

Flax is cultivated in this country chiefly for the seed, which com- 
mands good prices from the linseed-oil mills. In view of the scarcity of 
cotton during the war of the rebellion, efforts were made to cottonize 
flax. Congress, indeed, having ordered an investigation to be made un- 
der the auspices of this Department, looking toward improved methods 
and cheap manufacture ; but the result was one of only partial success. 
;Nevertheless, the immediate effect was to stimulate flax production, and 
the impetus at that time given has continued a yearly augmentation of 
crop, but almost wholly for the seed. 

An article quoted in the annual report of this Department for 18GS, from 
the annual report of the Missouri State Agricultural Society, contained a 
statement estimating the flax-crop of the previous season at 2,500,000 
bushels of seed and 62,500,000 pounds of fiber, of which less than 
3,000,000 pounds were saved and prepared for use. It was stated in 
the annual report of the Department for 1869 that the manufacture of 
bagging alone (jute and hemp often entering into the fabric with flax) 
employed 14 factories, running about 140 looms, while 137 were em- 
ployed on iute and 90 on hemp— enough, it was supposed, to manufac- 
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ture the covering for 3,000,000 bales of cotton 5 at that time it was esti- 
mated that four-fifths of our flax-fiber was wasted, and tlie fact was 
cited that in that year $23,000,000 was paid for foreign fibers. Accord- 
ing to the last three decennial census reports the quantities of flax-seed re- 
turned were: in 1850, 562,312 bushels; in 1860, 566,867 bushels; in 
1870, 1,730,444 bushels. At the last census the quantity of fiber re- 
turned was 27,133,034. The yield of flax in this country varies from 6 
to 12 or more bushels of seed per acre, and about 400 pounds of fiber. 

From the latest available information it is gathered that in this coun- 
try there are 18 linen-factories, strictly so called— in Connecticut 2 ; 
Massachusetts, 6 ; New Hampshire, 6 ; Vermont, 4. The leading arti- 
cles of manufacture are linen lines, crash, twines, bagging, thread, &c. 
There are 182 manufactories engaged in converting flax- tow into mer- 
chantable commodities, such as yarns, twines, cordage, shoe-thread, car- 
pet-warps, &c. 

The following i^ an exhibit, condensed from the census of 1870, show- 
ing the details of the industry in bagging-manufacture : 

Establishments 33 

Looms 406 

Spindles 5, 103 

Cards 63 

Hackles ^ 89 

Capital invested 1 $3, 158, 101 

Hands employed 3, 170 

Wages $958,106 

Materials : 

American hemp, tons 7, 060 

Tow, tons .• 3, 058 

Jute, tons 5,691 

Jute-yarn, tons 112 

Flax, tons 4,672 

Other materials $109, 413 

All materials . $2, 624, 682 

Products : 

Bagging, yards 12, 287, 922 

Gunny-cloth, yards 1, 215, 000 

Cloth, pounds 942, 864 

Yarn, pounds 767, 296 

Other products $473,260 

All products $4, 507, 664 

In view of the wants of the country, the large importations of manu- 
factured articles enumerated, and the facilities at home for both the 
production of raw materials and their conversion into articles of economic 
use, how inconsiderable the aggregate of this exhibit appears ! 

As shown by the Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the following were the im- 
portations of the fibers and their manufactured products into the United 
States — amounts and values : 



Flax, and manufactures of : 

Raw tons. 

Manufactures of, by yard 

Other manufactures of, not otlierwise specified 

Hemp, and manufactures of : 

Raw tons. 

Manufactures of, by yard square yards. 

Other manufactures of 

Jate, and other grasses, and manufactures of: 

Butta tons. 

Raw tons. 

Manufactures of, by yard square yards. 

Gunny-cloth and gunny-bags, and manufactures oi, used for bagging, pounds. 

Other manufactures of, not elsewhere specified 



Quantity. 



20, 573 
212, 651 



35, 360 
27, 969 
69, J 02 
9, 589, 503 



Value. 



$1,137,737 
10,271,590 
4, 156, 801 

3, 347, 973 
40, 414 
231,707 

1,197, 773 
1,967,971 
16, 690 
404, 851 
2, 054, 430 
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These figures, to those who are interested in the advancement of ag- 
riculture and the building up of manufacturing industries, are not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. But the West, and the Pacific slope, must have 
sacks and bags for the transportation of its cereals and other products, 
the South, sacking for its cotton. The question is one of no inconsid- 
erable moment, " Can we raise our own fibers, and convert them into 
needed fabrics, in competition with foreign countries 

The views expressed by Mr. Charles F. Eeed, president of the California 
State Board of Agriculture, which, in fact, appeared in the last annual 
report of this Department, are worthy of more than ordinary considera- 
tion. He says : 

Nearly all our grain-sapks are now made of the fiber of a plant called jute. The princi- 
pal place of production of this plant is now in India, in the British possessions of that coun- 
try ; and the principal place of its manufacture, not only into cloth, but into sacks, is Dun- 
dee, Scotland. The cost to the farmers of California to sack their last crop of wheat (1872) 
was not less, but probably more, than $2,450,000. At the ruling prices of wheat at the 
time these sacks were bought and paid for, it required 2,722,222 bushels of wheat, or a little 
more than one-eleventh of all the wheat produced, to pay for them. This large amount of 
money, then, was transferred from the profits of the farmer to pay the labor of producing 
the raw material in India, the freighting of that raw material to Dundee, the manufacturing 
it into sacks at that place, and, finally, freighting them to San Francisco, and distributing 
them throughout the State ; with the addition of the profits of the merchants, brokers, in- 
surance-houses, &c. 

The question arises, how can these enormous expenses be saved in the future ? Our an- 
swer is, let our farmers produce their own jute, and California labor manufacture it. We here 
venture the opinion that our rich bottom-lands, particularly those in the southern portion of 
the State, where the facilities of irrigation are at hand, will produce not only as good a ma- 
terial, but as abundantly, as the best localities in India. Let the farmers at once take 
steps to secure the seed, and distribute it in small parcels among their numbers for planting 
and cultivation the present year. The first effect of such an undertaking, so generally en- 
tered into, will be the reduction of the price of sacks ; and the next will be the demonstra- 
tion of the fact, that jute is one of the permanent and profitable products of the country. 
By the slow and discouragiog process of individual effort, it has taken years to demonstrate 
the fact that California is a good cotton-producing country; by such a general effort, one 
year will settle the question as to jute. , 

It is not believed that the production of jute can seriously affect the 
profitableness of the flax-industry. The exhibits of importations show 
that there is a demand for jute and its fabrics, and that even flax and 
its fabrics must of necessity be imported, on account of laxness on the 
part of our farmers and manufacturers. There is room for the produc- 
tion of all useful fibers for home demand, and afterward for export. 
Jute fills a special place, its most valuable at present that of a cheap 
material for sacking. Its cheapness, in comparison with other materials 
for this purpose, must always stimulate production. The statement is 
made that ''the produce of jute far exceeds that of flax, being, it is 
said, five times as great as that which flax affords.'' In Ireland, where 
flax is raised almost exclusively for the fiber, which is largely converted 
into superior linens, much interest is being manifested as to the intro- 
duction of jute into their manufactories. The opinion for a long time 
prevailed that jute could nob be bleached, and on that account could 
never be made useful as a textile material. On this i)oint a question 
is here made from a paper lately read by Pxofessor Hodges, before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science : 

* * * Until lately scarcely any progress had been made in improviog the qualities of 
the fiber, or giving it the whiteness of linen fabrics. iTIie difficulties, hov/evcv, which re- 
tarded the success of jute-bleaching have during the present year been completely removed 
by the application of methods which are at present in operation at works erected for the 
purpose by Mr. W. Sibbald Johnson. ^ * * * jn the processes employed, the cloth or 
yarn, by means of ingeniously-arranged machinery, is made to pass in succession through 
baths of alkaline solutions and hypochlorites of magnesia and st)da, the magnesia used 
being economically obtained from kieserite, which is found in large quantities in Germany in 
the kainit deposits, and has hitherto been regarded as but of little commercial value. 
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If this process fully meets the expectations concerning it, the fabrics 
into which jute may enter can be very largely increased, and the value 
of the fiber, therefore, be greatly enhanced. 

The efforts of the Eamie and Jute Company of New Orleans, of which 
Mr. Emil Le Franc, is president, to introduce jute and ramie culture 
into Louisiana, and to provide methods of cheap decortication, have been 
persistent, and, as that gentleman claims, successful. At the request of 
the Department, Mr. Le Franc prepared a very valuable paper concern- 
ing these fibers, which was printed in pamphlet-form, and also in the 
annual report of the Department for 1873. The methods of cultivation 
in that State are set forth in detail, and may be consulted with profit by 
those who contempfate experiment or entering upon the cultivation of 
the fibers treated of. 

IN INDIA. 

Late in the year 1873, the lieutenant-governor of Bengal organized 
a commission to inquire into the condition and future promise of jute- 
cultivation in his presidency. The important inquiries of the survey 
were to embrace, first, the present production of jute, with the varieties 
grown; the best soils and situations for the growth; mode and cost of 
cultivation ; rotation practiced ; quantity produced, and the effect of 
various climates and conditions. Second, the extent to which jute-cul- 
tivation has increased, and might further be increased ; the nature of 
the soils and climates in which it might be grown ; the degree to which 
soils arc exhausted by it, and the degree in which they may be renewed 
by rotation, flooding, or manure ; and the general prosi)ects of the future 
production of the article. Third, the preparation of the fiber for mar- 
ket, the present modes, and the improvemeijts that might be effected in 
such modes. 

It is premised by the governor, in organizing the commission, that 
jute is the most important staple of Bengal, and some apprehension is 
expressed in regard to the probable effects of jute-cultivation in the 
United States upon the stability of the trade in the staple as now 
carried on in India. It is said that the Americans are actively pros- 
ecuting the experimental cultivation of jute in various parts of their 
country, while we are, as a Government, doing nothing to extend it." 
Touching this point, the commission in their report, now under consid- 
eration, express the following views: 

Competition of a serious kind, however, may be apprehended from North America. In 
some of the States of the North American Union the jute-plant has been very successfully in- 
troduced, and has already been found to be more remunerative than cotton. It is very likely 
that in a short time the bulk of the requirements of the United States will be supplied by 
home-grown fiber, and the <}emand on India will fall off— as regards gunny-cloth it has al- 
ready fallen off— and, iu thne, American jute will be in a position to compete with the 
Indian produce in the markets of Europe. 

The jute-product is certainly of vast moment to Bengal and a large 
part of British Itidia. The industry is said to occupy 1 in 66 out of a 
total population of 2,34:9-,017 in Mymerising ; about 10 per cent, of a 
population of 1,533,931 in Tipperah; two-thirds in the north and one- 
fourth in the south, out of 1,714,795 in Fiirneah ; 6.29 per cent, of 689,467 
in Bogra ; about 10,000 out of 1,310,729 iu EajsJialiye ; one out of ten 
nmong 1,488,556 in Hooglily ; one-fifth of 532,565 in Cooch Behor ; and 1 
iu 10 out of 444,761 in Goolparah. In Backergunge it is said to engage 
about 1 in 60 out of a population of 2,377,433 ; in Eowrali about 1 in 
60 of a population of 297,064 ; in Jessore, about one-thirtieth out of 
2,075,021 1 in the Baraset subdivision of the 21-Ferguxinahs 5 per cent. 
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out of a population of 279,303 ; and in the Alipore subdivision of tUo 
same district about one-third of a population of 630,736. It must not 
be understood, however, that attention is devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of jute. " It is most generally cultivated by the ryots as a 
secondary object to fill up a gap in their occupation, or rather as a sup- 
plementary article to rice and other staple crops." 

The progress of the trade in jute has been steadily upward, rising 
during the period between 1828-'29 and 1872--'73 from an exportation of 
364 cwt., valued at 620 rupees, to 7,255,689 cwt., valued at 42,349,620 
rupees, or nearly four and a quarter million pounds sterling^ the govern- 
ment in the mean time having extended no aid whatever toward the fos- 
tering and encouragement of the interest. At the safhe time the demand 
in England has been rapidly growing. Warden, in his comprehensive 
work on the linen-trade, (1867,) says : 

Jute has now become an article of prime necessity in the manufactures of this country, 
and every thingf ought to be done to increase the production and improve the quality that 
money and skill can accomplish. There are many wealthy houses in Calcutta which have a 
deep interest in the trade, and it is their duty, and it would be greatly for their interest, at 
once to take steps to instruct the natives in the cultivation of the plant and the preparation 
of the fiber. The merchants who are buying it daily must know how this could best be 
done ; but done it ought to be, and that without delay. What is wanted from the growers is 
a fine, pearly-white color, uniform throughout the whole length of the strike^, a finer fiber 
combined with greater strength, and an abundant supply. 

As further indicating the extent and importance of jute-cultivation in 
India, it is shown that the conversion of the crude material into articles 
of commerce is in a flourishing condition. The quantity of manufac- 
tured jute exported shows a large increase during the last ten years, 
viz : of gunnies, from 28,122,524 pieces in 1863-'64 to 32,767,930 in 
1872-73; in jute, twine, and rope, from 647 cwt. to 5,051 cwt. The 
commission observe that, Originally the Americans were the largest 
buyers of gunny-cloth, but their demand has fallen from 7,195,409 pieces 
in 1866-'67 to 1,914,104 pieces in 1872-73. This falling off, however, 
has been compensated several fold by increased exports to Bombay, 
Burmah, and other places." 

The growth of the exports of jute and its products to this continent 
is shown below. It is a matter of regret that there is no division of the 
statistics showing the direct importations to the United States. It may, 
however, be very safely assumed that the greatest bulk of jute-importa- 
tion was to this country. 



Statement showing the quantity of jute exported from Calcutta to North A mer ica from 1828 to 

1872-73. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


V^lue. 




*M. s. c. 
127 20 0 
917 40 0 
27 15 0 
7 16 0 
Cwt. 
1,579 
8, 084 

2, 503 

3, 941 


* Rs. a. p. 
191 4 0 

2, 111 13 0 
54 12 0 
11 1 6 

4, 732 0 0 
20, 794 0 0 

5, 716 0 0 
8, 381 0 0 




















536 
9,508 
8.648 
^^201 
2, 180 


1, 003 0 0 
20, 851 0 0 
20, 542 0 0 
512 0 0 

4, 823 0 0 




1842-'43 







*The rupee now coined by the British Government in India ia worth 44.5 cents. 
74.666667 pounds =» 40 seer = 640chattac = 3,200 sicca. 
T No importations recorded until 1834-'35. 



A maund (weiglit) is 
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Statement showing the quantity of jute cxiioried from CalciUtaj cjc— Coutinucd. 



Year. 



Quantity. 



1845- '46.. 

1846- '47.. 

1847- '48.. 

1848- '49.. 

1849- '50.. 

1850- '5l.. 

1851- '52.. 

1852- '53.. 

1853- '54.. 

1854- '55.. 

1855- '56.. 

1856- '57.. 

1857- '58.. 

1858- '59.. 

1859- '60. . 
18ti0-'61.. 

1861- '62.. 

1862- '63.. 
1663-'64., 
1864-65.. 



Cwt. 

2, 058 
851 
536 

7, 231 
24, 465 

6, 790 
18, 986 
18, 109 
96, 729 
93, 700 
53, G98 
112,170 
G8, 791 
82, 789 
23, 777 
57, 007 
49, 790 
21, 163 
53, 266 
42, 601 



The following statement specifically includes jute rejections imported 
into North America from 1865-'66 to 1870-'71, inclusive : 



■ Year. 


Jute, cwt. 


Value. 


Jute rejections, 
cwt. 


Value. 


1865-'66 


Maunds. 
10 96 654 
1 10 966 
91 495 
1 80 340 
1 36 328 
1 00 085 


Rupees. 
3 80 463 
3 99 925 
5 00 576 

11 59 967 
8 90 229 

14 41 704 


Maunds. 
10 491 
21 411 
31 887 

1 81 911 

2 01 900 
9 87 363 


Rupees. 
9 535 
9 775 
56 549 
4 24 861 
6 65 387 
12 98 638 


1866-'67 


1867-68 










In the following exhibit for 1871 
included: 


-'72 and 1872- 


73, jute-cuttings* are 


Year 


o 
S 




% 
o 


a3 

"a 
> 


i 

a 

o 

%^ 
•^■^ 

2 o 

"S 


> 




Maunds, 


Rupees. 


Maunds. 


Rupees. 


Maunds^ 


Rupees. 




2 35 643 


17 79 590 


7 47 939 


31 43 799 


1 23 149 


6 10 256 




3 07 718 


21 21 684 


10 39 953 


29 71 400 


1 18 942 


4 23 106 



■* In pressing jute into bundles, the lower portion, which is hard and entangled with the 
woody matter and bark, and, therefore, cut off from the clean fiber, cannot be pressed. This 
portion is called "jute cutting." 



The names given to the plant now most generally known as jute ai^e 
in India almost as numerous as the districts in which it grows ; j^dt. 
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however, with various prefixes or suffixes, most prevails. As early as 
1793 the East luclia Company sent to England an invoice of one hun- 
dred tons of the fiber under the name of pdt^ and it was declared by 
dealers in that country to be a species of flax suijerior to any known iu 
the trade. The words jhout mdjhot are names by which it is known iu 
several districts producing the plant. From this fact Dr. Eoxborough, 
interested in the fiber-producing plants of India, applied the name of 
jute to the plant , under consideration, referring to it in an English 
invoice in 1795 as the "jute of the natives." The y^ovdsjliotif^jhot, and 
jhat are from the Sanskrit root jhot, "to be entangled;'' from which 
comes the "Hindi jJiout n^nd jhoti and the Bengali j/mw-t and jJmnt% " a tuft 
of hair." The Sanskrit root also implies " to become bushy," and several 
derived words signify " a thicket," " a bush," &C.5 ^nd jiitaj when used 
as a Bengali word, is pronounced jid^ signifying "matted hair." The 
origin of the English designation is therefore clear. 

It is proposed in this place to follow the investigations of the commis- 
sion, or at least to state as fully as practicable the results of their obser- 
vations, for the consideration of those in the United States who are 
engaged in the cultivation of jute or have its culture in contemplation. 
Although the agricultural system of India has been little progressivCj 
and methods of cultivation have not been conducted with reference 
especially to labor-saving, labor being abundant and cheap, yet profit 
may be derived from consulting the steps and results of any particular 
industry, extending through many years. With the methods i)ursued 
there, jute, as has already been stated, is pronounced the most important 
crop of the country, and the progress of the industry has kept pace with 
the increasing demands of manufacturing countries ; and these demands 
have grown as the uses to which jute may be applied have unfolded 
themselves, and as machinery has been provided. 

Concerning the climate and peculiarities of soil best adapted to the 
cultivation of jute, the commission draw conclusions from personal 
observation and reports received from both the producing and non-pro- 
ducing districts. The physical character of jute lands varies consider- 
ably. High lands, low lands, recent alluvial formations, or cJiurSj dry 
lands, and humid, are all more or less employed in cultivating the plant. 
On the cJiurs and on saline lands and marshes it flourishes well— roften 
in water waist-deep. It is said that the larger portion of the jute which 
comes from the central and some of the eastern districts is grown on 
cliurs, and on inferior soils, but that in the desi or littoral districts a 
larger proportion is grown inland than on the banks of the rivers ; but 
it is concluded on the whole, after thorough investigation, that the high 
or suna lands are the best adapted to jute, other conditions being equal, 
and that the cimrs rank midway between the silna and low lands. It 
grows in soil composed of rich clay and sand in equal or nearly equal 
proportions, in a soil of sand combined with alluvial deposits, on loam 
mixied with a little sand, on land which is neither inundated nor dry — 
if the land be loam, that is, half clay — or in ferruginous soil, half sand. 
In many districts a clayey soil is considered the most desirable. On the 
other hand, laterite* and gravelly soil are not adapted to the successful 
growth of the plant. In several districts, where the surface is for the 
most part sandy, jute is not grown at all. In regard to favorable climatic 
conditions the views of the commission are thus expressed : 

The tenor of the local reports and the information gathered ****** alike 
go to show that a hot, damp atmosphere is most favorable to the growth of the plant. Too 
much rain at the beginning of the season and early floods are equally destructive to the 

* An argillaceous sandstone, in India, of a red color, and much seamed. Dana. 
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youDg plants, and injurious to the prospects of the crop. Except in low situations, seeds, 
are never soAvn until after a shower of rain to help germination. Alternate rain and sunshine 
are found to be most cono^enial to the jute plant, but excessive rain after the plant has at- 
tained a height of two or three feet will not prove materially injurious, so long as no water 
lodges at the roots. The water, when so lodged, does not kill the plant, for,*as already. stated 
***** jute grows in even waist-deep water. * * * Frequent light showers at 
first, and heavier rains afterward, with the gradual rise of the rivers, and a fair amount of 
sunshine, contribute very largely to the healthy growth of the plant. It suffers less injury 
from excess of rain-fall than from the entire want of it. It is admitted on all hands that 
drought stunts the growth of the plants, and very often destroys them, if not suflSciently 
developed. But heavy rains have no such destructive effect, so long as they do not drown 
the plants, and there is sufficient suushine to afford the necessary warmth. 

The time to prepare the soil for the reception of the seed chiefly de- 
pends upon the character and situation of the land. Where the situa- 
tion is exposed to overflow or great moisture, plowings are begun- early, 
but on high lands the time is much later. The number of plowings is 
also dependent upon the nature of the soil, the desideratum being the 
most thorough pulverizing of the soil possible to be attained, and its re- 
peated exposure ;o the sun. 

To show the thoroughness of this preparation and the patient industry 
of the ryots, it may not be out of place to cite the practice of some of 
the leading J ute-gro wing districts of Bengal : 

24. Fergunnalis, — Land broken up from September till l!Tovember, and 
plowing repeated at intervals of thirty days till March, when it is plowed 
five times successively. In another division of the district, the land is 
plowed in October or November, and then left untouched until May or 
June, when it is plowed twice or thrice. In the Baraset subdivision the 
land is plowed tei\ or twelve times between October and May. In the 
Barripore subdivision it is plowed five or six times in February and March 
after the removal of the winter crops. In the Basirhat subdivision it is 
plowed and harrowed from eight to ten times so late as the begin- 
ning of June. 

Mymensing. — In some places, plowing between August and October, 
which is repeated eight or ten times in January and February 5 land 
sometimes manured, but with cow-manure only. Not unfrequently lands 
are plowed twenty -five times. 

Hooijlily, — Land is plowed from three to five times, twice harrowed, 
and leveled, and once weeded. 

Burdioan. — Plowing in January and repeated eight times till May. 

Bliangiilpore, — Plowed twice in January and February, as often in 
May and June, and again in July or about the beginning of August. 

Baclcergunge, — Tillage begins in October, when land is prepared for 
winter crops. After these are gathered, in February and March, the 
worst jute-land, such as hard, dry soil, overrun with grass, is plowed 
; five times and harrowed twice ; ordinary lands four times and one har- 
rowing. 

^ Dacca.— The report from this district says : "The oftener and the more 
thoroughly the land is plowed the larger is the yield. The time of till- 
age varies. Friable, sandy soils are plowed as early as March, but the 
larger proportion oiily after the first showers of rain in April." 

Puhna. — Tillage begins sometimes as early as November. 

The short-sighted policy of non-selection of seeds has prevailed 
among the ryots. In most cases the unthrifty plants in field-corners, 
which for purposes of fiber are of little or no consequence, furnish the 
seed for subsequent plantings, nor is any change of seed resorted ^ 
in any district, as far as ascertained. These are given as the ip 
prominent reasons for the observable want of improvement in the 
plant. 

20 A • 
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lu this connection it may not be inappropriate to cite the vieAvs ot 
Warden, in his work before alluded to : 

The produce per acre [of jute-fiber] is variously stated at from 400 to 700 pounds, but it 
is very probable that the latter quantity is nearest the truth, if not short of it. Were the 
land sufficiently enriched with manure suitable to the nature of tbe plaut, and properly pre- 
pared for the seed-bed, the best seed selected and sown, and the cultivation in every respect 
intelligently attended to, there is no doubt that the rich soil of the delta of the Ganges, 
Burhampooter, and other rivers where the plant is chiefly grown, might be made to yield a 
greater return. So, in like manner, by the same means, the staple might be improved, 
greatly in color, strength, and fineness of fiber, and the root- ends better freed from the 
hard, woody bark, which is so detrimental to its spinning properties. Hitherto little has 
been done to instruct the natives in the cultivation of the plant, and they still grow it mucli 
in the same way as their ancestors did a thousand years ago* The preference which a 
strong, well-cleaned, silky parcel gets in the bazaars, and the relatively higher price which 
it brin§^^, so far stimulates the growers to produce such jute, but this is not sufficient to 
obtain the desired end, although there is no doubt some improvement has taken place of 
late. 

For seed, the plants are cut in the fall. The pods, having been gath- 
ered, are dried in the sun for four or five days, and then thrashed. 

The product per acre of jute widely differs in the districts of Bengal ^ 
as low as two maunds .to the beegah (about one-third of an acre) in 
Maldah and Singbhooin; and as high as ten maunds in Goalparah; 
twelve maunds in Nowgong, Bhangulpore, and Pubna j and from 14 to 
17 and even 20 maunds in Dinagepore. In Mymensing it is estimated 
that a beegah of land yields on an average about 43,200 plants, which 
is considered as representing more or less the produce in other districts. 
The commission concludes that the general average product is 5 maunds 
14 seers per beegah for the whole presidency, but do not consider this a 
true index of the actual produce, the average being affected by the 
scanty produce of a large number of unfavorable districts. Taking 
the large jute-growing districts alone, the average would be about 6 
maunds per beegah. 

The quantity of seed sown per beegah varies in different districts from 
1 to 6J seers, {a seer is 1.049423 pounds.) 

The mode of sowing is, almost withi)ut exception, that of broadcast- 
ing 5 after which the seeds are Qovered with a thin crust of earth, 
either by the hand, by a harrow, or by a wooden implement in shape 
like a ladder. In the Sylhet district the sowing is made in seed-beds, 
and the seedlings afterward transplanted in the fields. The time of 
sowing varies, but the favorite months are March, April, and May, gov- 
erned by soil and situation. Germination takes place in from three to 
eight days after sowing, at which time the field is in many districts 
harrowed or weeded, or both. But the time of weeding and the fre- 
quency of the operation are different in different localities : sometimes 
" once or twice ; "as often as necessary after the plant grows an inch or 
two high ^^when the plant is 9 inches high f ''once weeded on germina- 
tion, and again when the plants are from 15 to 18 inches in height ''when 
the plants are about 5 inches in height f " when the plants are about 5 
inches high the field is weeded and thinned;'' " when the plants are 4 
to 8 feet high the field is weeded," &c. 

Great care is taken to avoid overcrowding, to prevent which the crop 
is thinned by removing the b^ickward plants. The space usually left 
between plants is 6 inches; in some districts, from 8 to 10 inches. The 
IDlant should be cut when in flower, andjust before the appearance of the 
pods ; at such time the quality of the fiber is superior. " The fiber from 
the woody plants, which have not flowered, is weak, while the fiber from 
the plants in seed is harsh and wanting in gloss, though heavier and 
stronger than the fiber of the plants cut in flowers. * * The plant 
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IS generally cut near the i15ot, unless the lower end is overrun with suck- 
ers. It is shown that the late cutting practiced in some districts ren- 
ders the fiber woody and spoils its color. As stated by Warden, some of 
the jute imported into England is found, on opening the bales, to be 
greatly discolored and so much weakened as to be scarcely fit for spin- 
ning. He assigns carelessness as the cause, and says that after the fiber 
has been freed from the stem and washed, it ought immediately to be 
hung up to dry, and never be packed up into bundles until thoroughly 
dried. Too often the handfuls, after being washed, are laid down wet 
onthe damp ground, and allowed to lie there for a day or two, and some- 
times longer. In this stage the great warmth of the climate speedily 
causes the wet fiber to heat, and this weakens and discolors it. a 
preparation for steeping, the plants, after cutting, are generally stacked 
for exposure to the action of the weather until the leaves drop off, since 
it is believed that the leaves in steeping discolor the fiber. But in many 
cases the freshly-cut plants, when made into bundles, are thrown into 
water. Stagnant water is generally considered the best, especially that 
which contains decaying vegetable matter. In the rotting process, fear 
of the sand in a running stream is apprehended. On the other hand, 
the commissioner of Chittagong is quoted as saying that the quality of 
fiber- depends on the description of water in which the plant is steeped. 
The Buldakhal jute claims its superiority simply because of the con- 
tiguity of the river Megna, which affords facilities and good water for 
steeping purposes ; but in Sarail, as recourse is had to pools and stag- 
nant ponds, the fiber is deficient in glossiness, fineness, and color. An 
ofScial of Tipperah is of the opinion that tidal (running) water is pref- 
erable to stagnant, as the fiber in the former case is stronger. 

In the process of rotting, the stalks when placed in the water are 
covered with some material, such as the refuse* tops of the jute-plant, 
brush, light timber, &c., for the double purpose of keeping them under 
water, and of warding off the sun's rays. But in some places the stalks 
made into bundles are sunk perpendicularly, the heavy root-ends keep- 
ing them in that position, leaving the upper ends exposed above the 
water. This is continued for ten or twelve days, when the upper parts 
are pressed down to a level with the root-ends. Sometimes the bundles 
are turned over while steeping. The rotting process requires from two 
or three days to a month, being regulated by the kind of water used, 
and its temperature, whether in a stagnant pool or in running stream, 
and by the condition of the plant when cut, whether in flower, when the 
bark is tender, or in seed, when the pith of the bark is hard. Under- 
steeping leaves runners and pieces of bark adhering to the fiber, which 
is found to separate unequally and to stop chiefly at the small knots 
which appear on the stem." The result is to leave black specks on the 
fiber. Oversteeping impairs the strength and flexibility of the fiber, 
and gives to it a dull, muddy color. Examination of the plants under- 
going the process must be frequently i?iade, so that when the fibers 
readily peel off' the bundles may be at once taken out, and the process 
of fiber-separation be begun. Yery often, in the absence of pools and 
streams, the stalks, when cut, are tied in bundles, and then put into 
tanks filled with impure or dirty waterj where they are allowed to fer- 
ment until the bark is sufficiently rotted to admit of the easy separation 
of the fiber. The usual practice of separating, and the one most gen- 
erally followed, is to shake the stalks in the water from which they are 
being removed until the glutinous substance in the bark is washed out. 
It is a matter of indifference whether the stalk be held by the top or the 
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butt end. The following is-a description of flne of the processes of elim- 
inating the fiber, given by Mr. Henley, formerly a merchant of Calcutta : 

The proper point being attained, the native operator, standing up to his middle in water, 
takes as many of the sticks in his hands as he can grasp, and removing a small portion of 
the bark from the ends next the roots, and grasping them together, he strips off the whole 
with a little management, from end to end, without breaking either stem or fiber. Having 
prepared a certain quantity into this half-state, he next proceeds to wash off ; this is done 
by taking a large handful, swinging it around his head he dashes it repeatedly against the 
surface of the water, drawing it through toward him, so as to wash off the impurities ; then, 
with a dexterous throw, he fans it out on the surface of the water, and carefully picks off all 
remaining black spots. It is now wrung out so as to remove as much water as possible, and 
then hung up, on lines prepared on the spot, to dry in the sun. 

The method of separating the fiber, or rather the treatment of the 
plant preparatory thereto, is similar to that practiced by the farmers of 
Great Britain in preparing flax-fiber. At the same time an English au- 
thority, Professor Hodges, says that the produce of jute far exceeds that 
of flax, being, as generally stated, five times as great. * 

The method of separation practiced in the district of Julpigoree is 
thus described: 

After having soaked in this manner, [to a proper degree,] the stalks are brought to the 
surface, bundle by bundle, and the owner, or his servant, standing in the water, seizes the 
bundle at the smaller end (i. c, top end of the plant) and bends double a portion of it about 
a foot in length ; by doing this the inner stalks break, while the fiber outside, which by the 
action of the water has got detached from the stalks inside it, remains firm. The operator 
then takes the broken portion (i.e., the foot length) firmly in both hands, holding thereby 
the fiber and the broken portion of the stalks. Keeping this portion in his hands, he allows 
the bundle to float straight before him in the water, and, by a series of steady jerking pulls 
at the portion he holds ho gradually separates the whole length of fiber from the stalks, the 
fiber coming off from the stalks in the way a stocking does from the foot, if pulled from the 
toe. The whole Jength of the fiber being* thus detached, the whole bundle of long white 
stalks is thrown out on the dry land. Renewing the action and holding now the fiber only, 
and not the broken end, the fiber is easily pulled off the remaining broken bits of stalk. 

The fiber is now washed in clear water and afterward exposed to the 
sun for drying from one to five days. It is then ready to be made into 
hanks for market. 

Having given in detail the existing methods of cultivating and pre- 
paring jute, the commission are led to suggest improvements in these 
respects: (1) selection of seed, (2) rotation of crops and observance of 
fallows, and (3) care and attention in the season of reaping, and in the 
manipulation of the fiber. To briefly summarize these suggestions : soil 
intended for the jute-crop must be well manured, plowed, cleaned, and 
l)ulverized before it is sown. It should be known that seeds from well- 
grown plants produce a much better crop than those from weak, ill- 
grown, and unhealthy plants, and that a change of seeds, and seeds 
brought from distant fields, are likely to lead to improvement in the 
plant. The case was cited as long ago as 1808 by an officer of the East 
Indian government, in a letter addressed to the secretary of the Board 
of Trade, that " at Salsette, where it wotild appear swmi (Hibiscus can- 
nabinus) of the bedt quality in Hindustan is produced, the ryots never 
sow their own seeds, but prociu:e every year a fresh supply for that pur- 
pose from the Mahratta country or from the Malabar coast." The com- 
mission properly insist that what is true of sunn is equally so as regards 
jute, and inculcating that the first step in advance of the present system 
ought to be careful selection, and exchange of seeds between diiierent 
districts. As is done in the case of cotton, depots for the reception and 
disposal of the best jute-seed might be established. Since jute is on all 
sides conceded to be a soil-exhausting crop, no high lands should be 
planted with it oftener than once in two or ev^en three "years. The infe- 
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rior quality of mucli of the jute which comes into market indicates that 
J the lands have been overtaxed. Jute for cordage should be cut in seed, 
\ out for other purposes, such as the manufacture of gunny, carpet, &c., 
r should be reaped in flower. The latter fiber is not weak, while it is 
; soft to the touch and silky in appearance. The superintendent of the 
I Gouripore Mills says, in regard to the general subject, that too much 
I importance cannot be placed upon the facts that the cutting of the jute 
at the proper time in a great measure determines its quality j that if cut 
when the plant has just reached its full growth and the flowers begin to 
appear, the fiber will be strong, soft, and free from hard root, which is 
I so objectionable; but, if allowed to stand until decay sets in, the fiber 
will be hard and of a brown color, and no amount of care in the steeping 
will remedy this. Dr. Fleming observes that "instead of putting the 
plants into water immediately after they are pulled uj), they [the culti- 
vators] should first dry them in the sun for two days, after which they 
I should steep them." 

In concluding this part of • the . subject the statement made by Mr. 
I James Gordon, superintendent of the mills above referred to, may be 
profitably quoted, as also the report by a Calcutta merchant. Mr. Gor- 
I don has been in Bengal for ten years, and in the years 1870, 1871, and 
1872 grev7 jute on account of the Gouripore Manufacturing Company. 
He says : 

I I grew jute hoih on chur and high lands, and the high-land crop 

]' turned out to be much superior to that raised on the chur land in strength, length, and color 

of fiber. The outturn per -beegah on the high land was 8 maunds in the first two years, and 
[ 7 maunds in the third year ; that on the chur land was about 7 maunds regularly. The cknr 
j. , used to be flooded annually, and I did not put any manure on it. The high land had been 
1 manured two years before with cow-dung for sugar-cane crop. I cut the plants on high 
j lands v/^en they were in flower, and those on chur land when they were running to seed. 
I The chur-land jute was harsh and had long and hard roots. After cutting, I laid the plants 
[ with tops and leaves in the field for about two days. In observing this process I had no ob- 
: , lect, but I simply followed the practice observed in this part of the country, and in Scotland 
! in the case of flax. Afterward I caused the stalks to be steeped in pools and excavations, 
I i.e., stagnant water, and covered them with sods to keep them beneath the surface of the 
' water. They were steeped for ten days, and then the fiber was separated by jerks in the 
;^ water. The fiber was cjeaned in the same water in which the stalks had been steeped and 

dried for about three days. The fiber was then ready. I grew the long-podded jute. It was 

tho white-stalked variety. The soil of the high land was sandy clay. I did not think of 
1 steeping jute in river-water, as I was told that running water hardly rots the bark, and, if it 

does, it takes a long time. In my opinion jute deteriorates: firstly, by being left standing 
„ too loug in the field ; secondly, for want of sufficient labor to manipulate jute after . being 
\' cut ; and thirdly, in dry years from want of sufficient water in which to steep the plant. 

Manuring greatly improves jute. Jute should -not be grown on the same land for several 
I years consecutively ; it is an exhaustive crop, and the land should bo allowed to lie fallow 

for a certain time. In seasons when there is a scarcity of water, people generally steep too 
; ,many bundles in the same pool, a circumstance which leads to the loss of color. *■ ^ » 
[ Jute will thrive well in moist ground and in a moist climate. 

- A Calcutta merchant, who has been engaged in the jute business for 
thirty years, notes the varieties of jute in order of precedence as to their 
f excellence; the names given are those Icnown in commerce. The best 
■ kind isknownas«i^aH?/a; the next as deswal; next, Dacca ISTaraingunge 
pelt; dcsi jute comes next; next in quality is the Janiporey or Pubna 
pat; lastly comes the deora jute. JJeora jute is mostly used for cord- 
age. He says : 

The jute in order to be good must bo white, glossy, clean, of good strength, and long. 
Jute grows well on doas soil, composed of clay and sand ; it may grow on atalia (clayey) 
. soil, but littlo or none grows on sandy soil. The longest jute-plant is 7 or 8 cubits in 
length. My opinion is that the cultivation of jute is gradually increasing, and this year 
(1873) it has increased 50 per cent, over that of last year. * ^ * * * » * The 
quality of jute is year- after year deteriorating, and the cultivators in their anxiety to bring 
to market a large quantity of jute do not pay attention to the careful preparation of the fiber. 
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Cereals are generally grown on jute-lands. The growth of jute for three successive years 
on a piece of land exhausts the soil. Jute is so far an exhausting crop. * * * * * 
The preparation of the jute-ground comniences in February and March, and the seeds are 
sown broadcast in April and May. The reaping of the crop begins in August and Septem- 
ber. ^ Jute-land is generally plowed three or four times, but as a rule it is not irrigated. 
Both sunshine and rain are necessary for the growth of the plant. The rent of jute-land is 
3 rupees the beegah yearly ; each beegali produces on an average 8 to 10 maunds of fiber, 
and the cost of cultivation and preparation of a maund of jute is from 1 to 2 rupees, in- 
cluding rent. 

The native manufactured products of jute are principally cordage, 
clotb, and paper — the latter to a limited extent — "which under differ- 
ent conditions and circumstances assume very different names.'' .Of 
the first, the range is large, from the thinnest twist, fit for weaving, to 
heavy hawsers for large boats ; intermediate, are twines and cords 
adapted to yarious economic purposes. Gunny -cloth of three distinct 
varieties (each having grades belonging to itself) are manufactured— 
thick and close-woven, like good canvas ; thin^ dense, and close- woven, 
used by the poorer classes for purposes of wearing-apparel, generally by 
the women ; and thick, coarse, and loosely woven, used for sails, for pack- 
ing large, bulky articles, or for the outer covering of packages, &c. 
The process of converting jute into paper is very similar to that followed 
in the case of rags. 

It is stated that the mills at work at the time the commission pre- 
pared their report, consumed about 700,000 maunds of thefiber annually, 
and when othermills then in process of construction had been completed 
the consumption would rise from 40,000 to 50,00Q tons per year. The 
manufactures turned out by these mills consist of wool-packs, twill-bags, 
and plain bags, of which 25 per cent, are reserved for local use, and 75 
per cent, exported to Australia, Burmah, Colombo^ Madras, and. Bom- 
bay. 

The commission directed very particular attention to the subject ot 
the effect of jute-cultivation on the soil. The sixteen districts in which 
iute is principally grown comprise an area of 22,498,477 acres of arable 
land, of which only 876,324 acres were devoted to jute in 1872. It is 
thought that were the demand for jute to double in the course often years 
it would take up only about one-thirteenth of the arable area. In addi- 
tion to the cultivated and cultivable lands, there is a vast extent of re- 
claimable lands. The continued fertility of these vast tracts, to avoid the 
disasters attending exhaustion, was, therefore, an inquiry of great mo- 
ment. The language of the commission on the subject is as follows : 

It is a well-known law of nature that all plants are in one sense injurious to the soil, inas- 
much as they cannot grow without abstracting some of its constituents, and thereby render- 
ing it poorer than it originally was ; and the jute-plant forms no exception. After a careful 
and mature consideration of the local reports, and of the evidence of the large body of agri- 
culturists and experienced persons whom the commission have personally consulted in the 
several jute-growing districts, I* have no hesitation in saying that jute does more : gener- 
ally speaking it exhausts and impoverishes the soil to a much greater extent than other crops. 
In the absence of a sufficient series of chemical analyses of jute-soils under different condi- 
tions, before and after the raising of a jute-crop, I am unable to say what are the particu- 
lar constituents of the soil which it abstracts ; but that it does abstract some of its 
constituents very largely is evident, from the necessity which agriculturists find them- 
•selves under of re-invigorating their fields with manure and fresh earth collected 
from drains and other places where vegetable and animal decomposition have depos- 
ited a rich layer of mold, or leaving them fallow for a time, or by a rotation of 
crops, the crops being such as are known by experience not to require the same soil 
as the jute. In the case of cliurs, hheds, and low lands, this artificial re-invigoration 
is not required, as the silt deposited by the overflow of rivers, the washings of the 
lands brought down by rain-water and deposited on low ground, and the enormous mass of 
vegetation which rots in bheds, effect by natural processes what the agriculturist on high 
lands has to accomplish by his own labor ; but the necessity of applying to the soil those 

The report was written by Baboo Hem Chunder Ker. 
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constituents which the jute-plant abstracts exists everywhere. Nor are the adverse oj3inions 
[quoted in the report] really opposed to this deduction ; for it may be that in those places 
where the soil appears not to be exhausted the rain-fall and drainage are such as to ob- 
viate the necessity of artificial manure ; or the soil there may be so rich in those particular 
constituents which promote the growth of the jute-plants that a succession of crops does 
not appreciably exhaust it : nay, it may adapt the soil for the better growth of other crops. 
As to the degree to which the soil is exhausted by the cultivation of jute, I am disposed to 
concur with the collector of Jessore, that ordinarily even virgin land which has been broken 
up for a first crop will, in the second year, lose about 25 per cent, of its productive power ; 
and that even though afterward heavily manured, its yield in the third year v^^ill be about 
one-half of the first year's crop. It is from this conviction of the exhausting power of jute 
on soil that this crop is so frequently shifted from, field to field ; and I can testify from my 
own observation and inquiries that, except in the case of chitrs flooded annually, and very 
low lands which derive similar benefits by drainage, it is in a very few instances only that 
jute is grov/n on the same land for more than three years successively. 



The remedies for exhaustion as generally practiced are three : fi:rst, 
application of manures 5 second, rotation of crops ^ third, allowing the 
land for a given time to lie fallow. The manures commonly used are 
cow-dung and weeds from overflowed lands, ponds, &c., ashes, house- 
^ sweepings, oil-cake, burnt roots of old jute-plants, and the stubble of 
rice-crops. The leaves of the plant itself which fall off and rot on the 
ground serve also as a manure ; in Kowgong the dried leaves, branches, 
and stems of the old plants that rot on the ground are considered by the 
people as the '^best manure.'' Eotation is practiced to a greater or less ex- 
tent in all the jute-growing districts, but there iano uniformity of system. 
"Different crops are sown in different seasons of the same year, and for 
I two or three years, or on alternate years, according to the caprice or the 
/ necessities of the cuftivators, and then the jute is dropped for a year or 
i two when it will no longer grow^to advantage.'' 

The crops most generally chosen for rotation are mustard, rice, to- 
j bacco, linseed, and various descriptions of vegetables. The practice of 
I 'several districts cited by the commission may be referred to as illus- 
I trating the system of rotation to some extent. In Bogra, the jute is not 
I cultivated on the same piece of land for more than two, or at the most 
three, years in succession. Mustard is frequently sown on the land af- 
[ ter the jute-crops are cut. The land is then sown with rice and other 
[ - seeds for two or three years, when it regains its fertility, and can then 
[ be sown with jute. In Midnapore the rotation after the removal of jute 
I is (1) some sort of inferior grains; or (2) Momya, a kind of cotton; or 
I (3) sugar-cane, and then jute again. In some parts of the district, jute, 
; then some kind of pulses then i)addy or sugar cane, and jute again. 

In Hooglily an inferior description of aus paddy, as well as the real aus 
I paddy and pulses, is usually rotated vrith jute. The pulses form a second 
1 crop in the same year that the jute is sown ; but when aus is alternated 
1 with jute it takes its place. It is in fact the a?f5-paddy land on which 
: jute is grown ; owing to the difference between the two seasons respect- 
^ ively necessary for the jute-'crop and pulses, both the crops are grown 
I on the same land within the year. In years in which jute is not culti- 
i yated on a certain land it is cultivated with the aus paddy, and it 
: usually depends on the nature of the demand and the price in the market 
for the ryots to choose whether to cultivate paddy or jute in a certain 
* year. In some places indigo is rotated with jute. 

Biirdican. — After the j u te has been cut, winter cereals, or mustard, pease, 
and the like are sown, but they cannot be said to be in rotation with 
jute. On the same land this plant is not grown for moro than a year, as 
it exhausts the productive i^ower of the soil. Ans^ or sugar-cane, which 
really talves the place of fallow, is sown the next year in rotation. 



^Leguminous plants, such as beans, pease, «&c. 
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Eelatingto practiced or proposed labor-savhig methods of eliminating 
the jute-fiber, the commission object to the plan of breaking the stalks 
by passing them through a mill such as is used in pressing out the juice 
of the sugar-cane. The disadvantages cited are : first, loss by injury of 
the stalks, which are used, when stripped, for several economic pur- 
poses;* secondly, the employment of labor for pressing the stalks under 
rollers, and the cost and trouble of separating the broken particles of 
the stalks from the fiber, which will, in the course of the process, remain 
adhering to it, and, making it woody, will add to the cost of production, 
and it is considered doubtful if the improved quality of the fiber and 
its enhanced price would cover the additional outlay. But the commis^ 
sion say : 

The employment of machinery for the separation of fiber cheaply and effectually would 
doubtless be very desirable, and it would be worth the while of government to offer premiums 
for machines for the purpose. The primary conditions which a machine for the purpose 
is to fulfill, are, first, that it must be so cheap that it would be within the reach of the bulk 
of the cultivators of this country; second, it must be so easily worked that ryots of ordi- 
nary intelligence should be able to use it ; and, third, it must be so simple that any village 
smith should be able to put it in order when required. Such a machine would effect a radi- 
cal change for the better in the present rude and defective process of separating the fiber. 

* * * * * * Unless its cost be so low as to bring the machine with- 
in the reach of ordinary cultivators, it would prove unavailing, as paid, factory labor in 
large establishments will not be able to compete with the private enterprise of cultivators 
who devote their leisure hours to tlis undertaking, but who would not tender such leisure 
to factors. • 



PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

In thirty-six States there are now thirty-nine diiBferent industrial col- 
leges which have received the national endowment granted by Congress 
under the act of July 2,' 1862. Lorft§iana has established one during 
the present year, and it is already in successful operation. Every State, 
except Nevada, has established one or more. Georgia and Missouri 
have each two, located in different parts of the State, but belonging to 
one university. If we count two additional colleges for these States, 
the number will be forty-one. All are in operation, except those of 
Florida, North Carolina, and Texas. Those of Indiana and Louisiana 
have been opened during the present year, The number of professors 
and assistants employed in them is 435; and the number of students, in 
attendance is 3,669. Of the land granted by Congress under the pre- 
ceding acl, 12,577 acres have been sold during the year by five States — 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin — at an average 
price of $4.36 per acre, amounting to $54,835. The number of acres 
remaining unsold is 1,049,734. There are* only ten States which have 
^ not sold all their land. They are Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, and Oregon. Ne- 
braska, Nevada, and Oregon have not sold any of theirs. The dispo'- 
sitfon of the curators of these colleges during the year appears to have 

*The fiber is not the only valuable part of the jute-plant, as the stalks and stems, which 
are applied to a multitude of uses by the natives^ are of great importance to them. They 
are somewhat like willow switches, beautifully white, straight, and light, though rather 
brittle. They are made into charcoal for gunpowder und fire-works, and are used for fences, 
especially for the basket-work inclosures in which betel-pepper vine is cultivated, and 
which is universally consumed, by nabob and peasant alike. These stalks are also largely 
used fu supplying fuel for burning the myriads of worms which infest the bottoms and 
sides of the native craft, and which, if not so destroyed, v/ould speedily render these frail ves- 
sels nothing but riddles — Warden. 
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been to make them more industrial and less literary in their character, 
and to make labor compulsory and unremunerative, so far as it is educa- 
tional or designed to illustrate the branches taught ; but beyond this to 
leave it voluntary, and to pay for it according to the amount performed 
and the skill with which it is executed. A table of statistics, presenting 
in a condensed form a considerable amount of interesting information 
connected with the colleges, may be found at the Close of this article. 

ALABAMA. 

Agricultural and Meclianical College o/ Alahamay at Azthurn, Eev. I. T, 
Ticlienor^ I). D.^ president. — This college is making steady and substantial 
progress, notwithstanding its financial embarrassments, occasioned by 
the depreciated condition of the state certificates, in which the revenue 
of the Agricultural College fund has been paid, and the inability of the 
state to make appropriations for the erection of suitable buildings for 
the accommodation of the students. There are six more students in 
attendance during the present than the last year. The farm has been 
much improved, some additions have been made to the chemical ap- 
paratus and library,*aud the buildings have been repaired. Experi- 
ments have been conducted on the fin-m in the culture of wheat, cotton, 
corn, grasses, and forage-plants. The largest .yield of wheat was 28| ■ 
bushels per acre. Orchard-gi^ass and clover yielded three tons per acre 
at the first cutting. A second cutting was niade, but the yield was not 
noted. 

The college has seven professors, a surgeon, and" a quartermaster: • 
Eev. I. T. Tichenor, D. D., president, and professor of agriculture ; E. 

A. Hardaway, A. M., civil engineer, commandant, and professor of en- 
gineering ; Alexander Hogg, A. M., professor of mathematics ; W. C. 
Stubbs, A. M., professor of natural sciences 5 J. T. Dunklin, A. M., 
professor of languages ; O. D. Smith, A. M., professor of English ; Eev. 

B. B. Eoss, A, M., professor of moral philosophy 5 J. H. Drake, M. D., 
surgeon ; and E. T. Glenn, quartermaster. It is the duty of the surgeon 
to attend upon the cadets at the college when called upon professionally 
for that purpose by any of the officers of the college ; and of the quar- 
termaster, to have in charge the supplies to be furnished for the cadets, 
and to issue them upon the order given by the president, at prices fixed 
by the board of directors. 

The number of students in attendance during the present collegiate 
year is 108, 36 of whom are pursuing agricultural, and 47 mechanical 
i^udie^. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas Industrial University, at Fayetteville, Albert W. Bishop, A, 
AL, president — This university has seven professors and threo instruct- 
ors. During the year, O. C. Gray, A. M., has been elected professor of 
mathematics and civil engineering; James Mitchell, A. B., professor of 
history and English literature ; Mrs. T. L. Sutton instructress of the 
training-school; and J. L. Thompson superintendent of the farm. 
There are six departments in the university : The classical department, 
the agricultural, the engineering, the commercial, the normal, and the 
preparatory. The commercial department has been established during 
the present year, and the course of study occupies two years. Each de- 
partment has one course of study, except the normal^ which has two 
courses, one of three years and the other of two. The course in 'agri- 
culture occupies four years, and is as follows : 
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First year — First term, — Algebra, physical geography, manual of 
farm, free-hand drawing, practical agriculture, lectures, English diction 
and elocution, physiology. Second term, — Algebra, natural philosophy, 
English diction and elocution, practical agriculture and pomology, free- 
hand drawing. Third term, — Geometry, botany, natural philosophy, 
manual of farm, practical? agriculture and horticulture, free-hand draw- 
ing. Second y-e^ar-— First term. — Geometry, chemistry, botany, gen- 
eral history, lectures on management of soils and crops. Second term. — 
Chemistry, laboratory pr^fctice, general history, lectures on breeding, 
races, history and management of stock, plane trigonometry, mechani- 
cal treatment of soils, and drainage. Third term. — Mineralogy, survey- 
ing, chemistry, qualitative analysis, botany, rhetoric, propagation of 
plants, seedlings, grapes, and small fruits. Third year — First term. — 
Astronomy, chemistry, qualitative analysis, zoology, chemical treatment 
of soils and manures, orcharding. Second term. — Geology,* English litera- 
ture, book-keeping and farm records, entomology, farm -engineering, 
road-making, farm-machinery and farm-architecture. Third term. — 
Logic, physical geography and meteorology, science of government, ru- 
ral architecture. Fourth year— JPirs^ f^rm.—Mental philosophy, 
political economy, rural law and economy, animal husbandry. Second 
term. — ^Moral philosophy, history of civilization, constitutional laws, 
fruit-culture, and forestry. Tliird term. — Meteorology, landscape-gar- 
dening, veterinary surgery, current history. 

The outside of the university building, which has been in course of 
construction during the present year, is now completed, and the work 
on the inside will be finished in 1875. The building is made of brick, 
st'one, and iron, and appears as represented in the engraving on the op- 
posite page. Some slight variations have been made in the original 
plan as briefly described in the Eeport of the Department for 1871. As 
now constructed', it is 214 feet long in front, 122 feet depth of wing, 84 
feet depth of center, and five stories high. It will contain, when com- 
pleted, thirty class-rooms, seven lecture-rooms, including chemical, 
laboratory, chapel, and library-rooms, and four offices. It is to be 
warmed by steam-heating apparatus, with Ruttail ventilation, and will 
accommodate 700 students. 

Some improvements have been made on the farm and some crops 
raised. Ten acres of corn have been cultivated and fifteen acres of rye, 
besides beets, pease, beans, onions, carrots, parsnips, cabbages, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, muskmelons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and 
squashes. A considerable amount qf labor has also been performed by 
the students in removing trees, grading lands, and making roads and 
fences on the university grounds. The labor system is voluntary, and 
students do not work more«than three hours a day, except Saturdays. 
The compensation for labor is 5 to 10 cents per hour, according to the 
amount and quality of the work done- The sum paid to students for 
labor during the year is $966.93. All able-bodied male students are 
required to engage in military drill twice a week, under the instruction 
of the professor of military science and tactics. The uniform prescribed 
consists of a suit of cadet gray-mixed cloth, of tthe color and quality worn 
at West Point, and a cap of dark-blue cloth, having the initials A. I. U. 
on the front, and surrounded by a.silver wreath. 

Provision has been made this year for 237 beneficiaries. These and 
the normal students are entitled to free tuition, the former for four 
years and the latter for three, with the exception that each is required 
to pay a matriculation-fee of $5. Other students are now charged $10 
per term in the collegiate department and $7 per term in the prepara- 
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tory department aud training-school. The number of students in the 
university during the present collegiate year is 272, IG of whom are pur- 
suing mechanical studies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

University of California — Colleges of Agriculture and the Arts, atBerlceley, 
Daniel C. Gilman^ A. M.^ president — The faculty of this university Jias 
been considerably increased since the last year. Eugene W. Hilgard, 
Ph. D., late professor in the University of Mississippi, has been elected 
professor of agriculture and agricultural chemistry; William Ashburner, 
professor of mining; Edward E. Still, A. M., professor of the English 
language and literature; and several instructors and assistants have 
been added. It now comprises seventeen professors, seven instructors, 
ten assistants, and two lecturers, making the entire number thirty-six. 
Twenty-seven of these are employed in the colleges of agriculture and 
the arts. Mr. John D. Hoffmann, the instructor added in industrial or 
instrumental drawing, which has now become so important as to make 
it indispensable to high attainments in mechanics, civil engineering, 
mining engineering, architecture, and naval construction, was educated 
in- the polytechnic school at Carlsruhe, in Germany, and will give instruc- 
tion in the most difficult branches of that art. 

During the present year a new impulse appears to have been given 
to the operations of the College of Agriculture. A practical course of 
agriculture is now being prepared which will comprise the orchard, 
nursery, botanical garden, and arboretum; and other departments will 
be added as soon as circumstances will permit. Arrangements have 
been made for a course of lectures on the practice of agriculture, the 
improvement of varieties of plants and animals, and on the relations of 
science to agriculture. The "university farm^^ has been surveyed by 
a competent engineer, and the proper places marked out for agriculture, 
horticulture, botanical garden, forestry, roads, paths, and bridges. It 
is placed under the care of an able agriculturist andAvell-trained gardener, 
who has charge of the horticultural work. A portion of the ground has 
been deeply plowed, subsoiled, cross-plowed, and harrowed. A part of 
it was sown with oats, but the greater part has been prepared for orchard- 
land, upon which the following trees, now in readiness, will soon he 
planted : Two hundred and seventy-five apple-trees,.270 pear, 152 cherry, 
91 plum, 173 peach, 40 apricot, 2 quince, and 15 nectarine. In no case 
are there more than two specimens of a single variety of any of the trees, 
and in a large portion of them only one. In addition to the preceding, 
62 varieties of the grape, 2 of the mulberry, 19 of the currant, C of the 
blackberry, 36 of the raspberry, 36 of the strawberry, and 16 of rhubarb, 
will be planted. The orchard is designed to be purely experimental, in 
order to test the adaptation of the different trees to the soil and climate 
of California. It is intended to furnish, as soon as possible, cuttings 
and roots, to be cultivated for experimental purposes in various portions 
of the State; and it is expected that the university orchards and gardens 
will, in time, afford a reliable catalogue of trees and other plants adapted 
to the wants of the orchardists and horticulturists of California and 
even other parts of the Pacific coast. The botanical garden has been 
laid out, and is in course of thorough cultivation preparatory to the 
reception of the various plants to be cultivated in it. • 
. Manual labor of the students has been employed, and, so far as it is 
required about the university biiildings and grounds where the students 
can at present work, preference is given to them, and they receive a proper 
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compensation for their labor. During the vacations, on Saturdays, and in 
leisure hours, many of the students have earned a considerable sum 
toward their support. A printing-office has been set up at the university, 
and is under the management of the students, with the approval of the 
faculty. One individual, wlio does not wish to Lave his name made 
public, gave $1,600 toward its establishment. A newspaper called " The 
Berkeleyan,'' which is edited and printed by the students, is published 
monthly at $1.60 per year. It contains sixteen quarto pages and many 
valuable articles on the work of the university and general literature. 
Besides learning the art of printing, students receive instruction in 
telegraphy. An engraving of the Agricultural College building is here 
given. Eight neat cottages have been built for the use of students, at 
a cost of $21,600. Two of them are located at a distance from the others, 
and are designed for young ladies, one of which is already occupied. 
Also a barn and two convenient propagating-houses, with the necessary 
appurtenances, have been built. The barn is a model of convenience, 
and the propagating-houses are very complete. 

The geological museum contains the collections of the geological 
State survey, the Voy cabinet given by Mr.^ D. O. Mills, the Pioche col- 
lection, and many other- gifts received from Mr. Louis Janin, from the 
agents of Wells, Fargo & Co., and from others. There is also a fine col- 
lection of California woods, strobiles, &c., presented by Mr. C. D. Yoy, a 
remarkable collection of early stone implements, a full series of Ward^s 
casts, and other articles for the beginning of an agricultural and me- 
chanical cabinet. The diagrams used by the late Prof. H. J. Clark, 
late of Massachusetts Agricultural College, in his lectures on vet- 
erinary science, have been purchased, and a special appropriation of 
$1,000 has been made for the purchase of Auzoux models, showing the 
internal structure of domestic animals and plants. The library num- 
bers about eleven thousand volumes, besides numerous pamphlets. 

For the encouragement of students in different departments of the 
university, the following prizes are offered : For the greatest excellence 
in scholarship of any graduate of the year, the " university gold medal," 
ox its equivalent in money, $125, from the income of the medal-fund 
contributed by many friends ; for the greatest military proficiency of 
any student, $100, the gift of Gen. D. W. C. Thompson ; for the 
best original English oration on an appointed theme, by a student of 
the senior class, $50 ; for the best argument in public debate on an ap- 
pointed question, by a student of the junior class, $30 ; for the best 
composition on an appointed theme, by a student of the sophomore 
class, $15; for the best declamation of a selected piece of prose or poetry, 
by a student of the freshman class, $10 — the last four prizes the gifts 
of President Gilman ; for the best essay on free trade, by a resident 
graduate or a member of the senior class, $50 ; for the best examina- 
tion in political economy passed by a student of the senior class, $25 — 
the last two prizes the gifts of a friend of the university who prefers 
not to have his name known ; lor the best literary production in the 
Spanish language, by a member of the post-graduate or any of the 
lower classes, $50 ; for the greatest proficiency in the Spanish language, 
by a member of the junior class, $30 5 by a member of the sophomore 
class, $20 — the last three prizes the gifts of Mr. Charles F. Gopertz, 
instructor in Spanish ; for the greatest proficiency in engineering, by a 
member of the senior class, $50, the gift of Professor Frank Soule; for 
the greatest proficiency in chemistry, by a resident graduate, §50, the 
gift of Professor W. B. Kising ; for the greatest proficiency in mining^ 
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by a member of the college of miniug, $50, the gift of Professor W. 
Asliburner. 

The number of students in the university, including all the depart- 
ments, during the present collegiate year is 228, 43 more than last year. 
Of this number 94 are in the classes of science, 72 in the classes of let- 
ters, and 62 not assigned to classes. The number of young ladies in 
the university is 37. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale College — Sheffield Scientific School^ at New Haven, Eev. Noah Por- 
ter, JO. 2>., LL, D., president — The scientific school has fifteen profes- 
sors and sixteen instructors ; and the college, including all the depart- 
ments, has forty -nine professors and thirty-eight tutors, instructors, 
assistants, and lecturers, making the number of the faculty in all eighty- 
seven. Mr. John E. Clark has been elected to the professorship of 
mathematics in the scientific school, during the present year. An entire 
re-organization of the special courses has been made, and will go into 
operation during the year 1875. In the select course it has been de- 
termined, while giving a general knowledge of the elements of several 
sciences, to make one in particular more prominent than the rest ; and 
geology, as involving to a greater or less extent the study of several, 
was selected. The two terms of the junior year are devoted to descrip- 
tive mineralogy and blow-pipe analysis, and during the same two terms 
physical geography and astromony are also studied. In the third term 
zoology and botany are begun, the study of both being accompanied 
with excursions. Zoology also extends through the first two terms of 
the senior year, and during the third term mineralogy is studied. With 
the beginning of the second year geology is commenced, and continued 
without intermission through the third term, accompanied at proper 
seasons of the year with excursions. The general studies previously 
pursued in the select course will be continued as before the re-organiza- 
tion. 

The laboratories* for the study of chemistry and determinative min- 
eralogy have been nearly doubled in size. The large lecture-room in the 
third story of Sheffield Hall has been changed into . a laboratory of ele- 
mentary chemistry, with accommodations for ninety-six students, for 
the exclusive purpose of furnishing instruction to the members of the 
freshman class. It is thoroughly equipped, and will be kept entirely 
independent of every other laboratory. A room previously used for 
drawing has been fitted up as a laboratory for determinative mineralogy 
and blow-pipe analysis. Large additions have been made to the zoii- 
logical collections, consisting of dredged marine animals, parts of a gi- 
gantic cuttle-fish, {Architeuthis dux, Steenstrup,) taken on the coast of 
Newfoundland, one of the tentacular arms of which is 24 feet longj oysters 
in diflerent stages of growth ; shells, reptiles, insects, Crustacea, and 
echinoderms-; and also to the mineralogical and geological collections, 
including a very i)erfect pterodactyl from the slates of Eichstadt, Ba- 
varia; and to archaeology. The following is a summary of the difi'erent 
collections, as now increased, which belong to the scientific school : Lab- 
oratories and apparatus in chemistry', metallurgy, physics, photography, 
and zoology 5 metallurgical museum of ores and furnace-products; agri- 
cultural museum of soils, fertilizers, and useful and injurious insects ; 
collections in zoology ; astronomical observatory, with equatorial tele- 
scope by Clark & Sous, of Cambridge, and a meridian circle ; a collection 
of mechanical apparatus; models in architecture, geometrical drawing, 
civirengineering, topographical engineering, and mechanics; diagrams, 
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.idupted to public lectures, and iustrumeuts for lield-practice ; maps 
and charts, topographical, hydrographical, and geological. The minei'- 
alogical cabinet of Professor Brush, the herbarium of Professor Brewer, 
the collection of native birds of Professor Whitney, and the astronomi- 
cal instruments of Professor Lyman, are deposited in the building con- 
taining the other collections ; and Professor Eaton's herbarium, near 
at hand, is freely accessible. The library has received considerable 
additions during the year by donations of valuable geological and 
other books. It now contains about 5,000 volumes. The number of 
scientific journals taken regularly by the school is sixty-eight — ten 
American, twenty-three English, fourteen French, and twenty-one Ger- 
man. 

The state board of visitors, ai)pointed to visit the Shefheld Scientific 
School during the year with special reference to the department called 
the College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts for Connecticut," 
which received the National endowment under the act of July 2, 1862, 
to report to the general assembly of the state, said : They have fouud 
the school in a high state of efficiency, its number of scholars never 
larger, its corps of able instructors zealous and faithful, and fully deter- 
mined to keep it the leading school of science in the country, a position 
which it is now generally conceded to hold. It is fully carrying ou-fc the 
noble design of its founders and benefactors, and contributes in a large 
measure to the intellectual culture of the State." 

The number of students in the Sheffield Scientific School for the pres- 
ent scholastic year is 248 ,• in Yale College, including all the depart- 
ments, 1,031. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware College, at KewarJc, William H, Furnell, LL, D., president — 
This college is steadily advancing, although it has not received anything, 
from the State till within the last two years, and this has been an ap- 
propriation of only $2,000 anunally. It now has five professors, one 
adjunct professor, two instructors, and one lecturer. In addition to the 
lectures given by the regular lecturer of the faculty, twelve other gen- 
tlemen have been engaged to give each a lecture on some subject relat- 
ing to agriculture or literary studies. The professor of agriculture, 
Theodore E. Wolf, Ph. D., has analyzed forty-eight diflerent commercial 
fertilizers, and given their fertilizing elements in a table which may be 
found in the " Circular of Delaware College" for 1871. 

Two years ago females were admitted to the college classes on the 
same conditions as male students, and experience has shown that the 
movement was a wise one. The president says: "The young ladies 
who have been connected with the college during the past two years 
have shown a capacity to understand and appreciate their various 
studies fully equal to that of the other sex. The generous rivalry which 
has been excited has been of mutual advantage, and in the classes to 
which the females have been introduced, admirable order and perfect 
decorum have prevailed.'' 

During the year the preparatory deixartment has been disconnected 
from the college and has become a distinct institution. It does the same 
preparatory work, however, for the college as formerly^ and now con- 
tains 60 students. In the report of the Department of Agriculture for 
the last year the students in the preparatory department were iacluded 
in the number of the college, making in all 83. This will account for, 
the apparent diminution of the number in the college this year ^ but in 
reality there has been an increase. If, the number now in the prepar- 
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atory department be added to the present number in the college, the 
total will be 112, 20 more than last year. 

The number of students in the college during the present collegiate 
year is 52, 8 of whom are pursuing agricultural or mechanical studies. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida IStdte Agricultural College, Hon, Jonathan C. GihbSj president 
of the directors, — The trustees of this college have not been able, dur- 
ing the present year, to make any important progress in bringing it 
into practical operation. The secretary, Hon. J. S. Adams, says the 
delay has been occasioned by an unforeseen litigation in respect to the 
constitutionality of the issue of the Florida State bonds, in which the 
proceeds, derived from the land-scrip granted to the State by Con- 
gress, were invested. This litigation is still pending ; but an interlo- 
cutory decision has affirmed their validity, and a final decision will soon 
be made by the legal tribunal which has the subject in charge. The 
college-fund has been preserved intact, and at the same time increased . 
by the addition of the semi-annual interest, except $1,001 paid for ex- 
penses incurred in securing the endowment-fund, at G per cent, in gold 
on the bonds. 

During this period of suspense the trustees have been active in secur- 
ing the largest possible donations to the college-fund, and many liberal 
offers have been mS^de in different .sections of the State ; but all are 
conditional, depending upon the location of the college at the points 
specified in the conditions on which the donations are to be made. The 
trustees are sanguine in the expectation that they will be able during 
the next year to locate the college, and complete the necessary arrange- 
ments for putting it into immediate operation. 

GEORGIA. 

University of Georgia, — Georgia State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, at Athens, Rev, A, A, Lipscomb , D. i>., LL. D., presi- 
dent of the university ; William Le Roy Broun, LL, !>., president of the 
college, — Among the improvements made during the present year is the 
completion of the new laboratory mentioned in the report of the De- 
partment for 1873. As now constructed, it contains rooms for four 
chemical laboratories, as follows : First, a room for qualitative analysis ; 
second, for gravimetric quantitative analysis ) third, for volumetric 
quantitative analysis; fourth, for a private laboratory of the professor. 
Also one physical laboratory ; one large lecture-hall ; two class lecture- 
rooms; two drawing-halls, for engineering department; three ofSces 
for professors ; three rooms for apparatus and models ; one for spectro- 
scopic and microscopic examinations; one for reference-library ; one fur- 
nace-room for metallurgic processes; a battery-room, and a wofk-room. 
Water and gas are supplied throughout the building. Each laboratory 
will be equipped with all the improved modern apparatus required 
for illustrating and teaching science. It is estimated that S30,000 will 
be needed for this purpose. A fine spectroscope, with six prisms, made 
by Browning, London, has been added to the apparatus. 

Various important exi)eriments have been conducted on the farm by 
the professor of agriculture to test the eff*ect of diff'erent substances on 
plants. Thirty -five diff'erent fertilizers have been analyzed by the pro- 
fessor of chemistry,, their commercial valuer determined, and the results 
published for the benefit of the farmers of the State, who have become 
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much interested in this subject. Also a complete analysis of the cot- 
ton-plant has been made, including the lint, see.ds, bolls, leaves, stem, 
and roots, and the constituents composing each part have been given. 
Careful experiments are being made to determine the increased solu- 
bility of ground bone-phosphate by composting it with stable-manure 
and cotton-seed. These experiments will tend to the solution of a ques- 
tion of great economic interest to 'the entire South, namely, whether 
bone-phosphate, ground sufficiently fine, will be so decomposed and 
rendered soluble in the waters of the soil by the action of stable-manure 
and cotton-seed, or by either, as to answer all the purposes of southern 
agriculture. All these experiments are given in full in the report of 
the college for 1874. 

Tuition is now made free to all students residing in the state, and 
forty -eight counties are represented in the college. There are eight 
professors and three instructors in the College of Agriculture, and the 
number of students for the collegiate year is 132, all. of whom are attend- 
ing to agricultural or mechanical studies. In the university there are 
13 professors, 3 instructors, and 266 students, not including North Georgia 
Agricultural College ^ including that, 23 professors and instructors, and 
428 students. 

Nortli Gcorgiw Agricultnrcd College^ [a deimrtment of tlie preceding 
university ^) at Balilonega^ Hool David W. Lewis, A. M., xyresident of the 
college. — This college has 5 professors and 2 instructors. One pro- 
fessor has been added to the faculty since the liast report. Such has been 
the success of this college financially, that the trustees have been able 
to increase, by about $3,000, the amount paid to the professors and in- 
structors collectively for their services during the present year. Fifteen 
acres of good land are now owned by the college, and arrangements 
have been made by which instruction will be given to students in 
practical agriculture on the farm during the next year, to illustrate the 
branches taught in the recitation-room. Several of the students have 
given some attention, during the present year, to gardening as a source 
of support. The deficiency in education of a great majority of those 
who have thus far entered the college has prevented the professors from 
entering so thoroughly into the teaching of chemistry, agriculture, 
and the sciences as they have desired; but the number pursuing these 
studies is increasing, and there are more engaged in them at present 
than at any former period. It is expected that the legislature of the 
state will make, at its next session, a liberal aj^propriation to the col- 
lege for the purchase of philosophical and chemical apparatus, of which 
there is at present a great deficiency. The trustees and faculty of the 
college have full confidence in its success, and are doing all in their power 
to carry out the intentions of the National Government in making the 
endowment for its support. 

The number of students in attendance during the present collegiate 
year is 162, 25 of whom pursue agricultural and mechanical studies. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois Industrial University j at Urhana, John M. Gregory, LL. D,, 
regent, — There are 9 professors, 4 instructors, 2 teachers, 10 assistants, 
1 lecturer on veterinary science, a farm superintendent, and a head 
farmer belonging to this university. The special instructor in agri- 
cultural chemistry, and the 2 teachers, one in doiuestic science and 
the other in wood-carving and water-colors, have been added to the 
faculty during the iiresent year. The university is constantly ex- 
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tending its work and facilities for instruction. It has thirteen schools : 
A school of agriculture, horticulture, mechanical engineering, civil en- 
gineering, mining engineering, architecture, chemistry, natural history, 
English and modern languages, ancient languages and literature, mili- 
tary science, commerce, and domestic science and art — each of which 
has its course of study, and is furnished with the best apparatus, of its 
own and of European manufacture, for illustrating its several departments 
of study. It is contemplated to refit the old university building, and 
devote i^t entirely to the use of lady students, and to the school of 
domestic science and art, and schools for women. 

The publication of a magazine, called The Illini, has just been com- 
menced in connection with the university. It is to be issued ten times 
a year, in numbers, each containing thirty-two pages, under the man- 
agement of a committee, consisting of two members of .the faculty and 
several students from the various schools of the university. It is de- 
voted to industrial education and the literature and science of to-day, 
and its object will be to represent fairly the university from which it 
emanates, to give information concerning it, to record the work accom- 
plished, to give the results of investigations and experiments, and the 
application of learning to the practical arts and affairs of life. 

A gallery of fine art has been purchased during the year, embracing 
more than three hundred casts of ancient and modern sculptures, 
statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, and over four hundred pictures, en- 
gravings, and photographs of master-pieces of paintings in European 
galleries. It cost $2,500, and its object is to aid in imparting instruc- 
tion in the school of architecture and design connected with the 
university. The number of acres of the congressional land-grant which 
remain unsold at the present time is 25,440. No land has been dis- 
posed of during the present year. Board for male students can be ob- 
tained in boarding-clubs, formed by the students, at $2 per week. 
For the coming year board, with unfurnished room, will be provided 
for female students for $3 per week; with furnished room, for $3.50. 
The maximum expenses for male students, for the collegiate year of 
thirty-six weeks, at the university, exclusive of books and clothing, are 
$213 ) the minimum, $122. 

The number of students in the university during the collegiate year 
is 406, 316 of Avhom are gentlemen and 90 ladies. One hundred and 
fifty of the whole number pursue agricultural and mechanical studies. 

INDIANA. 

Fur due Tlnimrsity — Agricultural College j at La Fayette^ A, C. SJiortridgCj 
president — This university was opened for the reception of students 
September 17, 1874. Richard Owen, LL. D., resigned the presidency 
in March of the present year, and A. C. Shortridge was appointed to 
take his place. The faculty has been largely increased, and now com- 
prises six professors, including the president : J. S. Hougham, professor 
of physics and industrial mechanics ; W. B. Morgan, professor of math- 
ematics and engineering; John Hussey, professor of bot?any and horti- 
culture ; H. W. Wiley, professor of chemistry ; and Eli F. Brown^ pro- 
fessor of English literature and drawing. 

During the year there have been completed a military hall and gym- 
nasium, boiler and gas house, stable and shed, and a workshop. The 
military hall and gymnasium is a frame building 100 feet long, 50 wide, 
and one story high. It is used for military drill and gymnastic exer- 
cises, and cost $6,410. The boiler and gas house is built of brick,^ and 
21 A 
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is complete in all its parts. It has facilities for generating steam and 
gas for the boarding-house, dormitory, laboratory, and adjacent build- 
ings ; and an engine and force-pump with sufficient power for forcing 
all the water necessary for the buildings and carrying the machinery 
of the workshop. The gas-holder connected with the building has a 
capacity of 9,000 cubic feet. The building, with all the appurtenances, 
cost $34,009. The stable and shed form one compact and connected 
building, ornamental in appearance and convenient in internal arrange- 
ment. The workshop is small, made of wood, and cost $1,000. A small 
brick house and barn were erected a few years ago by Mr. John Purdue 
on the one hundred-acre lot, donated by the citizens of Tippecanoe 
County, and cost $2,500. The boarding-house, mentioned in the report 
of the Department for 1873, is a brick building, in Italian style, 120 
feet long, 68 feet deep, and three stories high, being flanked with a 
tower at each of the two front angles. The foundation of the main 
university buildings was laid some two or three years ago as stated last 
year, but the superstructure remains to be completed. The entire cost 
of all the buildings with their appurtenances thus far erected, including 
the foundation of the main university building, is $139,560. They are 
situated on an elevated oblong plateau containing 100 acres, being a second 
bank or terrace west of the Wabash Eiver, of great beauty and com- 
manding a magnificent prospect of the picturesque scenery which sur- 
rounds them. The grounds have been surveyed, and portions of them 
marked out for a botanic garden, orchards, vineyard, and small fruits. 
Seme of the orchard-trees have already been set, and the remainder 
wiU be planted early next spring, as will also the grapes and small 
fruits, and about ten thousand shade and ornamental trees which are 
now in the nurseries and ready to be transferred to the university 
grounds. One thousand dollars have been donated for building a plant- 
conservatory and hot-house in connection with the botanic garden. A 
well-selected engineering, chemical, and philosophical apparatus has 
been provided, and the geological and mineralogical cabinets formerly 
belonging to Dr. Eichard Owen, former president of the university, have 
been purchased and placed in the institution. Also an appropriation 
has been made to purchase books for a reference library. 

Five hundred and twenty-six dollars have been paid for live stock for 
the farm, $265 for farm-implements, $996 for farm-improvements, and 
$4,388 for improvements on university -grounds. There have been raised 
on the farm the present year 474 bushels of oats, valued at $182.60 ; 30 
bushels of tomatoes, $15 ; 7 bushels of sweet potatoes, $7 ; 110 bushels 
of common potatoes, $99 ; 500 cabbages, $25; 50 tons of hay, $600; 
800 bushels of corn, $400 ; and pasturage, $91 ; total $1,419.60. The 
expense of production, including everything, was $659.77, leaving a net 
profit of $759.83. The fund derived from the sale of the congressional 
land-scrip has been preserved intact, and now amounts to $365,000, hav- 
ing been augmented by the sum of $152,762. The $60,000 appropriated by 
the State legislature in 1873, payable in two installments of $30,000 each, 
have been paid, and $75,000 of the $150,000 donated by Mr. John Pur- 
due, to be paid in yearly installments of $15,000, have been paid, being 
all that is due up to the present time. 

Four courses of study have already been prepared : 1. A course in 
agriculture; 2. A course in chemistry ; 3. A course in civil engineering; 
4. A course in jjhysics and mechanical engineering. Post-graduate 
courses can be pursued if desired. The course in agriculture embraces 
the following branches : 

Freshman y:biau— First ^^w.—Algebra, English language, drawing. 
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physics, and physiology. Second i5erm.— Algebra, first half ^ geometry, 
second half; English language, drawing, physics, first half 5 chemistry, 
second half; physiology, first half; and botany, second half. Third 
term, — Geometry, English language, book-keeping, drawing, chem- 
istry, botany, and elements of agriculture. Sophomore year — First 
term, — Plane trigonometry and surveying, business forms, specifica- 
tions, drawing, English language, botany, and chemistry. Second 
term. — Surveying and spherical trigonometry, English language, farm- 
machinery, chemistry, botany, and physical geography. Third term, — 
English language, geology, chemistry, meteorology, horticulture, and 
propagation of trees. Junior year — First term, — Logic, ancient his- 
tory, geology, analysis of soils, economic botany, land-drainage, irriga- 
tion, and mechanical cultivation of soils. Second term — Logic, history, 
origin of soils, natural and artificial fertilizers, propagation, budding, 
and grafting fruit-trees ; management of nursery and orchard, fences 
and hedges, landscape-gardening, and principles of farm-management. 
Third term, — English literature, history, principles of zoology, domestic 
gardening, grapes and small fruits, management of bees, management 
of poultry, and principles of farm-management. Senior year — First 
term, — Descriptive astronomy, Constitution of the United States, stock- 
breeding, entomology, drawing, plans and cost of farm-buildings, and 
stock-raising. Second term, — Political economy, mental philosophy, his- 
tory of cultivated plants, comparative anatomy of domestic animals, and 
veterinary surgery, horticulture, green-house, wintering stock, sheep- 
husbandry. Thvrd term. — ^Moral philosophy, dairy-farming, preserva- 
tion and marketing farm-products, veterinary science, rural law, review 
of sources of pleasure and profit in farm life. 

Tuition is free to all students within the state ; others are charged 
$120 a year. Matriculation fee for the full course is $10 ; room-rent, 
fuel, and lights, $5 per term ; janitor's fee and incidentals, $5 ; board, $3 
per week ; washing, 75 cents per dozen. The number of students in at- 
tendance in the university during the present year is 56. All pursuing 
the course in agriculture are required to participate in the experimental 
operations of the farm. 

lOVTA. 

Iowa State Agricultural College^ at Ames, A, S, Welch, LL, 1),, presi- 
dent, — This college has eight professors, two assistant professors, six 
instructors, and one lecturer. During the year a new course of study 
has been prepared in addition to those already established. It occu- 
pies one year, and is designed for those who desire to get a general 
knowledge of the science of agriculture and the operations of the 
farm, but have not the time to devote to a thorough and systematic course 
of four years. It embraces farm-accounts, general chemistry, economic 
botany, management of crops, propagation of plants, seedlings, grapes 
and fruits, fruit-culture, forestry, insects injurious to vegetation, agri- 
cultural chemistry, analysis of soils, history, races, breeding, manage- 
ment of domestic animals, farm engineering and architecture, draining^ 
road-making, water-supply, fencing, and machinery, 

A new laboratory- building has also been erected. It is 70 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. The first story or basement is 11 feet high ; the 
second or main story, 15 ; the third, 13 ; and the fourth or attic, 8. 
The basement contains a first-class engine and boiler, with all the nec- 
essary fixtures and machinery for a complete course of mechanics. On 
the main floor is the laboratory. This floor is continuous with that of 
the present laboratory, thus making one of the largest and best ar- 
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rairged rooms for this purpose in this country. The tables Tvill accom- 
modate one hundred students for experimental work in chemistry, or- 
ganic and inorganic, and are well supplied with apparatus for a thorough 
and practical course in chemistry. There is also a large room for 
Quantitative analysis. The next or third floor is devoted wholly to the 
department of physics. Large experimental, apparatus, and recitation- 
rooms are conveniently arranged, and afford the best facilities for the 
prosecution of studies in this important science. On the attic floor is a 
large and brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, besides rooms for meteoro- 
logical and other purposes. It is believed that this building affords 
the very best advantages for the pursuit of the studies mentioned. 
The legislature of the state appropriated $25,000 for its erection. 

Experiments have been made on the experimental farm with Michi- 
gan white wheat, and Surprise, Probestier, and Excelsior oats, the latter 
of which yielded 53 J bushels per acre, being the largest product of the 
three. There have been raised on the farm during the year 4,146 
bushels of corn, 361 of wheat, 984 of oats, 214 of rye,"245 of potatoes, 
21J tons of roots, 140 tons of hay, and an abundance of vegetables, 
which have supplied the boardiug-hall of the steward's department of 
the college. Of the grounds of the department of horticulture and 
forestry, which has been distinctively esrtablished during the present 
year, and has for its object the impartation of practical instruction in 
the management of nurseries, orchards, forestry-plantations, hedges, 
vegetable-garden, ornamental grounds, and flower-garden, there are 
7 acres in forest, 8 in orchard, 3 in small fruits, 6J in vegetable-garden, 
and 6 in nurseries. There have been planted 10,600 green ash-trees, 
2^000 yellow cotton-wood, 3,000 European larch, 500 catalpa, and 1,000 
honey-locust. Special attention is given to the study of botauy. Stu- 
dents in the sophomore class recite three times a week in structural 
botany during the first term of the course, and attain such proficiency 
in the analysis of plants as to be able to classify most of those with 
which they come in contact. In the second term, those who intend to 
pursue the subject further spend two days each week in the study of 
the more difficult natural orders, as a preparation for the studies of the 
junior year. Of the land granted by Congress to the stat;p for the 
endowment of the college, under the act of July 2, 18G2, 1,000 acres 
have been sold during the present year, at an average price of $2.78 
per acre. The number of acres remaining unsold is 198,262. 

The students in attendance during the present collegiate year num- 
ber 295, 70 of whom are pursuing the agricultural course, and the re- 
mainder mechanical and scientific studies. There are 96 ladies in the 
college. 

Kansas State Agricultiiral College^ at Mariliattan, Ilev. Jolin A, Anderson^ 
president — An effort has been made during the present year to modify 
the instruction given in the college, and make it purely industrial in its 
character, rather than professional. To effect this object, the courses of 
study have been reconstructed. Some branches have been excluded, 
others have been introduced, and the whole presented in the order of 
their practical value. Three professors have been retired, and one 
added. The literary course has been abandoned. There are now three 
courses of study — the farmer's course, the mechanic's course, and the 
woman's course. The farmer's course and the woman's occupy six 
years each, and the mechanic's five. Each course is accompanied by 
I)ractical instruction in the subjects taught. In the farmer's course the 
instruction consists of farm-tillage, use of farm-implements, farm-drain- 
age, propagation of plants by seeds, cuttings, and layers, improvement 
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of varieties, grafting, pruning, and forest-culture. The farmer's course 
is as follows : 

First year — First term. — Practical agriculture, botany, drill in arith- 
metic and book-keeping, industrial. Second term — Practical agriculture, 
botany, drill in English and penmanship, industrial. Second year — 
First term. — Practical horticulture, arithmetic and book keeping, Eng- 
lish structure, industrial. Second term. — Practical horticulture, physics, 
economic entomology, industrial. Third year — First term. — Compar- 
ative physiology, inorganic chemistry, practical geometry, industrial. 
Second term. — Practical agriculture, organic and analytical chemistry, 
algebra, industrial. Fourth year — First term. — Agricultural chemis- 
try, economic zoology, rhetoric, industrial. Second term, — Chemical 
physics, mechanics, political economy, industrial. Fifth year — First 
term. — Meteorology, economic geology, mental philosophy, industrial. 
Second fern.— Mineralogy, logic, practical law, industrial. Sixth ye ar— 
First term. — United States Constitution, moral philosophy, history, in- 
dustrial. Second term. — ^Modern history and literature, Butler's Anal- 
ogy, industrial. 

The study of the languages is not required in any of the courses ex- 
cept the woman's, and in that, only the French and German are studied 
during the fifth year. Full instruction, however, will be given in these 
languages to all students who desire it. Latin is taught only for a short 
time, for the purpose of enabling the student better to understand the 
technical terms found in the sciences; but even in this case it is an 
optional study, and is continued no longer than is necessary to accom- 
plish the object indicated. Eecitations are graded daily upon the scale 
of one hundred, and an examination of all the classes is made at the 
close of each month, the grade of which is reckoned in the monthly aver- 
age as equal to that of five recitations. Any student not attaining an 
average grade of sixty for two months is promptly dropped to a lower 
class, and, if there is none, is excluded from college until able to do so. 

All the students are required to labor on the farm, in the carpenter- 
shop, wagon-shop, blacksmith-shop, paint-shop, turning-shop, scroll- 
sawing, carving and engraving shops, photographing-room, or the 
sewing, printing, and telegraph departments. Tools of the best quality 
are furnished them by the college, without charge for ordinary wear. 
Seven thousand doUars have been expended during the year in equip- 
ping the industrial departments. Students receive no remuneration for 
educational labor, but for other work they are paid 3 to 10 cents per 
hour. Some pay half their expenses by their labor, and in some excep- 
tional cases the whole. Tuition is free, and there are no contingent ex- 
penses, except a charge of 50 cents to those who receive instruction in 
instrumental music. Good board is furnished for $2.50 per week. Some 
students, by renting a house and boarding themselves, reduce it to $1.11 
per week. During the present year 1,785 acres of the congressional 
land-grant have been sold, at an average price of $6.93iper acre. The 
number remaining unsold is 35,040 acres. These lands were carefully 
selected, in 1863, by commissioners, who examined the immense body 
of Kansas lands then unclaimed. Those chosen were of so good quality, 
that the commissioners reported that " each quarter-section would make 
a good farm." In consequence of improvements made near them, often 
on adjoining tracts, they have been much increased in value, and are 
very desirable at the prices and terms offered, which are one-eighth cash, 
the balance in seven equal annual installments, with interest at 10 per 
cent.; any greater portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
the time of purchase. 
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The college has eight professors, including the president, and six as- 
sistants. The number of students in attendance during the present 
collegiate year is 183, 59 of whom are females. All pursue agricultural 
or mechanical studies. 

KENTUCKY. 

KenhiclLi) University — Agricultural and mechanical college^ at Leocing- 
ton. John B, Bowman^ LL.D.^ regent — There are seven professors and 
one instructor in the agricultural and mechanical college, and in the 
university, including all the departments, twenty-seven professors and 
five instructors, besides the two superintendents of the agricultural and 
horticultural departments. A change has been made in the faculty, by 
the election of A. B. Crandall, B. S., professor of natural history. A 
signal-service station, under the direction of W. S. Jewell, has been es- 
tablished in connection with the agricultural and mechanical college, 
wMch has afforded it important facilities for making valuable observa- 
tions in meteorological science. The regent of the university says 
that the great value of these observations, to the cause of agriculture, 
has been fully demonstrated in the growing and saving of the crops 
raised on the college-farm during the present year. A daily record has 
been kept of the thermometer and barometer, of the direction and velo- 
city of the winds, and of the amount of rain and snow which have 
fallen. The five societies, connected with the various colleges of the 
university, have undertaken the publication of a society-paper, called 
''The Collegian of Kentucky University." It is issued semi-monthly, 
and conducted by a committee of editors, composed of one member from 
each society, and an editor-in-chief, chosen by this committee from the 
members of the university. It is designed not only to make this paper 
interesting to the student as a repository of college news, but also a 
source of improvement in English composition to those students who 
may prepare articles for its pages. 

Valuable improvements and experiments have been made on the farm 
in the production of various crops, and especially in raising root and 
soiling crops for feeding cows for dairy purposes. The horticultural 
department has also been improved, and a large number of plants and 
shrubs have been added to the collection in the greenhouse. The mu- 
seum of natural history contains about 20,000 specimens, which have 
been collected principally through the energy and liberality of Eegent 
Bowman. By an act of the state legislature, duplicates of all the col- 
lections made by the geological survey of the state, now in progress, 
under the direction of IST. S. Shaler, are to be presented to this college, 
which will add largely to its usefulness and facilities for illustrating geo- 
logical science. 

The number of students in the agricultural and mechanical college 
for the present collegiate year is 180, 44 of whom pursue agricultural 
studies. The number in the university, including all the departments, 
is 40G. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical College^ at New Orleans^ 
Major J, L, Cross, president. — This college was incorporated April 7, 
1874, and is called the '* Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.'' The act of incorporation declares that it " shall be under the 
control and supervision of thirteen persons, to be known as the Board 
of Control of the Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
of which body the governor of the State, the lieutenant-governor, the 
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chief justice of the state, and the superintendent of public education 
shall be ex-officio members, and the remaining nine members shall be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice of the Senate, three 
of whom shall serve for one year, three for two years, and three for three 
years ; and as vacancies occur at the end of one and two years, and 
annually thereafter, they shall be filled by appointments to continue for 
the term of three years, which is hereby constituted the regular term 
of office for the members of said board of control.^' The act further 
declares that " to entitle pupils to admission into said college they shall 
be residents of the state, of the age of at least twelve years, and be 
found competent in the branches of good English education to enter 
upon the studies prescribed ; provided there shall be no distinction of 
race or color in the admission, management, or discipline of the institu- 
tion; and provided further that the board of control may make regula- 
tions and restrictions as to the number of pupils admitted, whenever 
the same may be necessary to secure to any and all the parishes of the 
state a proportion of the pupils privileged to attend the college." 
Tuition is free to students nominated by members of the state legisla- 
ture, each senator having the right to nominate two, and each repre- 
sentative three. 

The college was opened temporarily in the Louisiana University 
building at Kew Orleans, June 1, 1874; but its permanent location is 
about four .miles east of the city, on the Chalmette battle-ground, in 
the parish and county of Saint Bernard, where General Jackson fought 
his famous battle with the British under General Packenham, the Sth. 
of January, 1815, and near where the Jackson monument is erected. 
The college will be moved to that place as soon as the necessary build- 
ings can be provided for its accommodation. The state owns two hun- 
dred acres of land there. It is intended to erect on the college-grounds 
a college-building, chapel, dormitories for students, and houses for the 
president and professors; and to improve the grounds with avenues and 
parks commodious for military drill and gymnastic exercises. It is also 
contemplated to have a model and experimental larm adjacent to these, 
provided with all the implements and appurtenances necessary for i)rac- 
tical agriculture, stock-raising, horticulture, and fruit-growing. In 
connection with the mechanical department there will be a workshop 
for teaching the practical art of type-setting, spelling, and punctuation. 

The college has three professors and two tutors. Major J. L. Cross, 
president and professor of mathematics, civil engineering, and military 
tactics ; A. L. Perry, M. D., professor of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry; L. W. Sewell, professor of history and English literature ; T. W. 
Carter, tutor in architectural and mechanical drawing ; and Augustus 
Bernau, tutor in modern languages. Three courses of study have been 
prepared : An agricultural course and a mechanical course, each ocou- 
pying four years; and a preparatory course, occupying two years. 
Evening classes have also been opened, five evenings in the week, for 
the benefit of young men who are engaged during the day in the various 
arts and trades. The professors of the college have established a paper, 
called the "Agricultural and Mechanical College Journal,'^ which is 
edited by the professors and printed by the students. It is devoted to 
scientific and practical education in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and is issued monthly. All able-bodied students will be required to 
perform a small amount of labor for practical instruction. Those who 
wish to labor more than the amount required will be furnished, to a 
limited extent, with work for which they will receive a proper remuner- 
ation. 
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According to the report of the board of control, made at the close of 
the present year, the congressional grant of 210,000 acres was sold for 
87 cents per acre, amounting to $182,630. This sum with interest ac- 
crued after investment, amounting to $205,280, was invested in Louisi- 
ana 6 per cent, bonds, bought at a discount, the number of bonds pur- 
chased being 327 of $1,000 each, making the fund nominally $327,000. 
These bonds, on account of depreciation, have beeij diminished by 40 
per cent., giving the sum of $196,200, on which the state has agreed to 
pay 7 per cent, interest, semi-annually, and has made an appropriation 
of $130,800 to make good the loss of the 40 per cent, discount on the 
bonds. It has also agreed to appropriate $10,000 annually, for five 
years, for purchasing a site for the college and erecting buildings. The 
first installment of $10,000 has already been paid. The college also has 
coupons and warrants for interest on the fund amounting to $22,990, 
and cash in hands of the treasurer of the board of control to the amount 
of $11,110.77. The financial condition of the college, therefore, accord- 
ing to the report, is as follows : New consolidated bonds bearing 7 per 
cent, interest, payable semi-annually, $196,200 ; coupons and warrants 
for fractional coupons i3ayable out of delinquent interest tax as collected, 
$22,990 ; cash in state treasury and in the hands of the treasurer of 
the board of control, $11,110.77; appropriation for college site, $10,000; 
making the sum total on hand and certain, $240,300.77. In addition to 
this are contingent assets which are considered certain, the only con- 
tingency being whether the state legislature will or will not squarely 
perform the obligations of the contract assumed. They are as follows : 
Appropriations provided for in section 6 of the act incorporating the 
college, to pay deferred payments for site, $40,000 ; appropriations to 
make up loss sustained by scaling $327,000 down 40 per cent., $130,800; 
making the total contingent fund $170,100.77. The entire property of 
the college, as thus estimated, including the certain and the contingent 
fund, is $411,100.77 

The number of students in attendance, for the part of the present 
year during which it has been in operation, is 60. 

MAINE. 

Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, at OronOj 
Bev. Charles F. Allen, D. D., president— TheTe are now six professors, 
one assistant professor, and a farm superintendent connected with this 
college. Some changes have been made in the faculty since the report 
of last year. Alfred B. Aubert, B, S., has been elected professor of 
chemistry, and Lieut. W. S. Chaplin professor of modern languages and 
military science, in place of Eandall Whittier, resigned. The services 
of the lecturers on dairy-farming and on market-farming and gardening 
have been discontinued. Additions have been made to the chemical, 
astronomical, engineering, and natural-science apparatus. 

A new barn 150 feet long and 50 feet wide, with posts 24 feet in length, 
has been completed during the year. The roof is slated and surmounted 
by two large and well-proportioned ventilators, and there are eight 
glazed windows in each side of the building besides those over the great 
barn-doors. The barn is clapboarded and painted of a drab-color, with 
trimmings of a darker shade. The main floor is 14 feet wide and runs 
lengthwise from east to west through its entire length. The south side 
IS devoted to stables for stock, and provision is made for tying up 
twenty-six head of cattle. The floor on which the cattle stand extends 
back from the manger 5 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 9 inches, according to the 
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size of the cattle, rjid inclines 1 inch to the rear. In the rear of the 
floor is a trench 20 inches Tvide and 4 inches deep, for receiving the 
excrement and urine, which are passed into the cellar through trap- 
doors in the bottom of the trench. The stall partitions are carried back 
from the front of the manger to posts two feet in the rear of the stan- 
chions. There are also four pens, 16 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 3 feet 
high, placed in the rear of the stables against the side of the barn, for 
storing sawdust and other bedding for the cattle. On the north side of 
the main floor are the stables for bulls, the pens for calves, the hospital- 
room, the stairways leading to the cellar below and to the ventilators 
above, the room for farm-implements, the granary, and the passage-way 
to the farm-house. The cattle are fed from the main floor, through 
doors ingeniously arranged in the partition in front, which may be 
opened and closed at pleasure. The cellar under the building is deep, 
and constructed with two drive- ways on the south side, so arranged that 
a cart can be driven in through one and out through the other. There 
is also in the cellar a brick cistern, capable of holding 300 hogsheads, 
for supplying the cattle with water, which is raised by a pump in the 
barn, and conveyed to a trough, where the cattle are watered. Adjoin- 
ing the cistern is a root-cellar, inclosed by brick walls, and accessible by 
a stairway. It has a trap-door, by which the roots may be passed from 
the main floor, directly to the place of deposit. The remaining part of 
the cellar is used for collecting and composting manures, and for manu- 
facturing compost from muck and other substances. The cellar and 
stables are ventilated by wooden tubes, 4 feet wide and 1 foot deep. 
There are four of them on each side of the building, which pass up 
against the sides to an opening at the top, formed by a wire-netting 
under the eaves. The hay is stored on the scaffolds on each side of the 
main floor, to which it is conveyed by a horse hay-fork. The building is 
so thoroughly ventilated, that none of the exhalations from the manure- 
cellar or stables can reach the hay, cistern, or root-cellar, and no injury 
can, therefore, arise from these sources. The entire cost of the barn is 
$8,000. 

Continued experiments have been conducted in feeding swine with 
cooked and uncooked Indian-corn meal, confirming the previous trials 
that uncooked meal is preferable ; with different varieties and modes 
of planting potatoes ; with drilling wheat as compared with sowing 
broadcast ; and in the use of different kinds of commercial fertilizers, 
a full account of which will be given in the report of the college for 
1874* Several full-blood cattle of the Ayrshire, Durham, and Jersey 
breeds have also been purchased for the farm. 

The number of students in attendance during the present collegiate 
year is 121, 18 more than the last year, all of whom pursue agricultural 
or mechanical studies. 

^MARYLAND. 

Maryland Agricultural College^ near Hyattsville^ General Samuel Jones ^ 
president, — During the year the faculty of this college has been increased, 
by the election of Oapt. William H. Parker, a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, and formerly an instructor in that institution, 
to the chair of mathematics. There are now six professors and one 
instructor in the college. It was found necessary to make some changes 
in the plan of instruction, and the courses of study have, therefore, been 
modified, for the purpose of making the college more definitely a prac- 
tical and technical institution, rather than one for a general and classical 
education. A special course of study has been added to ? those -already 
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adopted, with the object of fittiog students for admission into the United 
States Military and Naval Academies. A limit of study has been fixed, 
below which students will not be received into the college. This has had 
the effect to diminish somewhat the number of students, but it has added 
greatly to the character and dignity of the institution. In order to place 
all students on the same level, and to give them the same advantages, 
the trustees of the college have made provision for the free education of 
all students from the state who may choose to enter it. 

The experimental farm has been considerably improved by under- 
draining, and a new field of eleven acres has been cleared and brought 
into a good state of cultivation. The professor of agriculture has com- 
menced a series of experiments on the farm, which will be prosecuted 
with care and exactness. An effort is being made to furnish the farm 
with the best breeds of live stock and the most improved agricultural 
implements. It is hoped that, in time, the college will be able to afford 
the agricultural population of the state the most reliable and valuable 
account of experiments, not only with stock and machinery, but also 
with grains, seeds, and fertilizers. The gas-house, which had been burned, 
has been rebailt, and gas and water have been introduced into the presi- 
dent's house and the other buildings in which they were needed. 

The number of students in the college during the present collegiate 
year is 91, 47 of whom are pursuing agricultural or mechanical studies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College^ at Amlierst^ William K ClarJc^ Ph. 
D.J LL, D., president. — No changes have been made in the faculty of 
this college since the last year. It has eight professors, one assistant 
professor, and two lecturers. A large number of interesting observa- 
tions and experiments on plants have been made, under the direction of 
President Clark, relating to the circulation, flow, and pressure of the 
sap, the functions of the bark, and the expansive power of growing 
vegetable tissue. The enormous pressure of sap, caused by molecular 
force, hag been shown by an experiment made with a squash. When 
about seven inches in diameter, it was so confined in a stout box, with a 
concave bottom, that the increase of size would be upward. An iron 
frame was made, fitting easily on its upper surface, and across this 
frame rested a lever, chained down at its short arm, and weighted on the 
long arm like a steelyard. The upward pressure was so great that it 
broke several levers, and at length lifted six anvils and a number of 
pails of sand, the whole weighing 5,000 pounds. It then became sta- 
tionary. Accidental wounds made in its skin healed in twenty-four 
hours, having been covered with a secretion of true cork, the same as 
found on the cork-tree. 

Observations have been made on the growth of the roots of plants. 
A sugar-maple ran under and lifted a solid block of sandstone contain- 
ing 24 cubic feet, and probably weighing two tons. An apple-tree on 
the college farm sent its roots down through a gravel-bed 8 feet in 
search of water ; and a clover-root, which grew on the banks of the 
Connecticut Kiver, 8 feet perpendicularly. An elm in Amherst ex- 
tended its roots 75 feet from its trunk. The roots of a squash-vine, 
growing on the college farm, were w^hed out by a garden-hose, and the 
main branches were each found to be 12 to 15 feet long, and aggregated 
a length of 4,000 feet. One of the seventy nodal-roots, 4 feet long, had 
480 branches, and a most careful estimate of the ramifications of its 
rootlets, based on the actual measurement of one division, showed that 
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the vine had fifteen to nineteen miles of roots. Allowing fifty-two days 
for the time it had been growing, it was found that it must have grown 
1,000 feet of roots a day, and on favorable days 2,000 feet. The greac 
depth to which the roots of some of the plants named descended into 
the earth indicates the importance, as a general rule, of deep plowing. 
One hundred trees have been girdled the present year for purposes of 
experiment. A red maple, (Acer ruhrumj girdled in July, healed over 
and lived. This was because the space girdled was not wide, and there- 
fore young cells formed on the surface of the wood before it dried, and 
made a connection for the circulation of the sap over the part girdled. 
If the space had been wide, the tree would not have lived. Important 
experiments with fertilizers have been conducted on the farm by Pro- 
fessor Stockbridge. Professor Goessmann, who is also state chemist and 
inspector of fertilizers, has made a large number of analyses of com- 
mercial manures and prepared an elaborate report on the subject, a de- 
tailed account of which will be published in the report of the state 
board of agriculture for 1874-'75. 

The number of students in attendance during the present collegiate 
year is 117, 13 of whom were in the graduating class and received 
diplomas. All pursued agricultural or mechanical studies. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology^ at Boston^ John D, EunJcle^ Ph, 
D., LL, D., president — ^During the year a large building for a drill-hall 
and gymnasium, 155 feet long and 50 wide, has been erected, of corru- 
gated iron. Also a new mechanical laboratory has been completed, and 
thoroughly equipped for experimenting on steam and other subjects re- 
lating to mechanical studies. Important changes have been made in 
the courses of study, all of which have been thoroughly revised and 
put in tabular form, for convenience of inspection and comparison. 
Three new courses of study have also been added, viz, a course in met- 
allurgy, a course in physics, and a course in philosophy. The number 
of independent courses is now ten, each of which occupies four years. 
The studies during the first year are the same in all the courses, but for 
the three remaining years they are selected for each course, and ar- 
ranged with reference to the end in view. In the professional courses 
the scientific studies generally end at the middle of the fourth year. 
The course for the last half is then made up, and is mainly devoted to 
professional studies. It would be instructive to publish all these courses 
in full, but, in consequence of their extent, they must necessarily be 
omitted. Those desirous of examining them are respectfully referred 
to the catalogue of the institute for 1874. 

The institute has twenty professors, six assistant professors, and eight 
instructors. The number of students for the present collegiate year is 
303, 30 of whom are pursuing the course of mechanical engineering. 

Michigan State Agricultural College at Lansing^ T. C. Abhot^ LL. i>., 
President — During the year a house for the president of the college, 
two houses for professors, the three costing $6,440, a greenhouse cost- 
ing $8,000, and an apiary have been built. Three hundred and eighty- 
six volumes have been added to the library. William H. Marston has 
been elected secretary of the college ; Charles W. Garfield, M. S., fore- 
man of the gardens, and James Cassidy, gardener. Of the land granted 
by Congress, 1,879 acres have been sold this year, at an average price 
of $3.92 per acre. The fund derived from the sales of 66,478.37 acres, the 
number sold up to near thd close of the present year, amounts to 
$214,875.49, bearing interest at 7 per cent., and yielding an annual 
income of $15,041, which is applied to the support of the college. 
The college property, according to an inventory taken for this year, is 
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valued at $231 ,20G.GG, not including the fund derived and to be derived 
from the sales of the congressional land-grant. 

The number of graduates this year is 24 ; their average age, 22 
years and 11 months, and the average cost to each student for the 
four years' course, including traveling-expenses, clothing, and books, 
$741.43. A careful record of scholarship is preserved by marks in 
a scale from 0 to 10. A written examination follows the completion 
of each study, and those students are recorded passed in that study 
whose examination mark equals 7, while their regular average exceeds 
5 5 or those, the sum of whose regular and examination marks equals or 
exceeds 13. Students present at less than four-fifths of the class exer- 
cises in any study, are required to pass a special and more extended ex- 
amination, with a standipg at least 7. Any student may receive a 
special examination in any study, and pass upon a standing of 7 ; but 
a student absenting himself from the regular examination must pay to 
the secretary, before each special examination, a fee of 50 cents, which 
fee is devoted to the increase of the library. No student failing in two 
studies is allowed to continue in his class, nor is he allowed to take 
special studies in advance of his class till all such failures are made up. 

The college has six professors and six assistants. The number of 
students during the collegiate year is 121, namely: resident gradu- 
ates, 4; seniors, 20; juniors, 10 ; sophomores, 25 ; freshmen, 45; and spec- 
ials, 11. 

MINNESOTA. 

University of Minnesota — Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at 
Minneapolis, William W. Folwell, M. A., president — In this university, 
including all the departments, there are eight professors, four assistant 
professors, and two instructors, most of whom are employed a part of 
their time in instructing students in the branches taught in the College 
of the Mechanic Arts. During the year the regular course in agricul- 
ture has been revised, and an elementary course in agriculture added, 
each of which occupies four years. Mr. Charles Y. Lacy has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the theory and practice of agriculture, in place of 
Mr. D. P. Strange, resigned. The library has received an addition of 
3,000 volumes, and now contains 10,000 volumes. There are also be- 
longing to the college 120 cadet rifled muskets ; two twelve-pounder brass 
cannon with caissons, and about 500 models of patents received from 
the United States Patent-Office, besides geological and other collections. 
Some experiments have been conducted on the farm, which will be 
given in the annual report of the college. 

Of the land granted by Congress to the Colleges of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, under the act of July 2, 1862, 4,9G2 acres have been 
sold during the present year, at an average price of $5.78 per acre. The 
number remaining unsold is 59,957. The permanent productive fund 
of the university is $168,000, which will yield next year (1875) a rev- 
enue of about $10,000, and ultimately a little more than $30,000 an- 
nually. There is an annual appropriation from the State of $19,000. 

Two large buildings, the main academic building and the Agricultura. 
College building, are now in course of construction, and will be com- 
pleted during 1875. The academic building, in its extreme dimensions, 
is 187 feet long, 90 wide, and 108 high to the top of the clock-tower. 
The basement contains the boiler-room, engineer's room, carpenter's 
shop, cloak-rooms, closets, and store-rooms. The first story above the 
basement is 12 feet high, and contains the regents' room, president's 
room, librarian's room, reading-room, library-room, ladies' parlor, work- 
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room of library, janitor's room, German-class room, professor's study, 
arsenal, military-science class-room, cloak-room, and room for a Young 
Men's Christian Association of students. The second story is 16 feet 
high in the new part and 12 in the old. It contains 6 class rooms, 
assistant librarian's room, watchman's room, physical laboratory, with 
apparatus-room attached, ^nd drawing-room for the apartment of civil 
eugineering. The third story is 16 feet high, and contains the audito- 
rium and arsenal hall, 85 by 54 feet, three class-rooms, and two society- 
rooms. All the rooms in the building are ventilated by a main venti- 
lating-shaft 12 feet wide, 7 deep, and 90 high, which is capable of 
passing 500,000 cubic feet of air in 30 minutes. The entire building 
will be heated by Ide's patent steam-heating apparatus, the steam to be 
furnished by two boilers, each 12 feet long and 4 in diameter, with 60 
3-inch flues. Gas-pipes extend throughout the building, and there is a 
system of sewerage by which all the waste-matter is conducted away 
from the building and prevented from exerting any injurious effect upon 
the health of the occupants. 

The Agricultural College building is 146 feet long and 60 wide. The 
basement is 9 feet high, and contains a boiler-room, two cloak-rooms, 
asgaying-room, store-room, workshop, and chemical laboratory. The 
first story is 14 feet high, and contains a glass plant-house, gardener's 
room, professor of agriculture's room, agricultural class room, apparatus- 
room and private laboratory, chemical apparatus room, and chemical 
laboratory. The second story is 14 feet high, and contains an industrial 
museum and lecture-hall. The building will be heated with steam, sup- 
plied with gas, ventilated, and drained in the same thorough manner 
as the academic building. The sum of $2,800 has been appropriated 
for furnishiug, with apparatus, the chemical laboratory located in the 
Agricultural College building. 

The number of students in the university, including all the depart- 
ments, during the present collegiate year is 287 ; in the College of the 
Mechanic Arts, 4. No applications have been made for admission to the 
College of Agriculture. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

University of Mississippi — College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arfs^ 
at Oxford, Gen, Alexander P. Stewart, chancellor, — Duriug the year Gen. 
Alexander P. Stewart has been elected chancellor of the university, in 
place of Eev. John N. Waddel, D. B., LL. D., resigned. The college 
has five professors and two adjunct professors; the university, includ- 
ing all the departments, eight professors and two adjunct professors. 
The number of adjunct professors in the university has been diminished 
from nine to two. The professorship of agricultural chemistry remains 
to be filled. Prof. George Little, Ph. D., discharged the duties of the 
professor of botany and zoology provisionally, 

More than thirty acres of the experimental farm have been under 
cultivation during the year with tilled crops. Experiments were made 
in the culture of cotton, corn, potatoes, Hungarian grass, peas, millet, 
and turnips ; but in consequence of the severe drought the results were 
unsatisfactory. The best yield of cotton did not exceed 363 pounds per 
acre, while in the previous year it was 900 pounds. Six different fertil- 
izers were used, i n equal quantities of each, consisting of superphosphate, 
Stearns's raw bone superphosphate, blood fertilizer, Cuvir's superphos- 
phate, bromophite, and cotton-seed-oil meal. The ratios of yield per 
acre were 22, 23, 31, 26, 28, and 26, respectively. Where no fertilizer 
was used, the yield was 21. 
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According to tho lav/ of the state, one student from every represent- 
ative district in the several counties shall be selected by a board of 
examiners, and, besides the tuition, $100 shall be allowed to him from 
the school-fund of the county to aid in paying his expenses at the uni- 
versity. By this provision of the law 118 students are entitled to enter 
the university on the following conditioni%: 1. The candidates must 
have been pupils in the free schools of the county, and the candidate's 
home must be in that county where he is examined. 2. They must be at 
least fourteen years of age, and of good moral character. 3. The $100 
will be awarded to the best answerer of questions in a competitive 
examination upon orthography, reading, penmanship, English gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic. 

The number of students in the university during the collegiate year 
• is 208, and in the college 3. The necessary expenses in this institution 
for the course of four years to students out of the State who pay tuition 
need not exceed $200 per year. To those in the State it would be less. 

Alcorn University — Agricultural and Meclianical College^ near Rodney^ 
Eev. Syram E. Bevels, D. i)., president — ^The progress of this university 
has been rapid, and it has a prospect of becoming the leading institu- 
tion for colored people in that section of the country. It is situated 
near the Mississippi Eiver, in Claiborne County, four and a half miles 
northeast of Eodney, and occupies the buildings formerly owned by 
Oakland College, which was, at the time of purchase, the oldest aca- 
demic institution in the state, and had been a seat of learning for more 
than thirty years. The location is high and healthy. The campus on 
which the buildings are erected is covered with beautiful groves of 
oaks and commands a charming prospect of the surrounding country, 
which is clothed with green during the entire year. 

The university has been in operation less than three years, having 
been opened in June, 1872, during which time the debt, amounting to 
$42,500, incurred by the purchase of Oakland College and other prop- 
erty connected with it, has been paid, and the buildings have been 
thoroughly repaired. The chapel is a substantial brick edifice, 112 feet 
long, 65 wide, and three stories high. It contains rooms for recitations, 
philosophical apparatus, laboratory, cabinet, library, and a hall suffi- 
ciently large to seat 900 persons. The literary halls, two in number, 
are elegant brick structures, each 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, two 
stories high, and well adapted to literary exercises. The lower room in 
each of these buildings is furnished with handsome book-cases, and 
their upper stories are fitted up for society-halls. The boarding-house 
is a large two-story frame-buiklirig, having a basement which contains 
a dining-hall capable of seating 200 students, a store-room and a pantry. 
To this building a commodious kitchen, (with a fine cooking-range,) and 
a capacious wash-room are attached, in connection with the rooms named. 
The upper rooms of the boarding-house are devoted to the superin- 
tendent and his family, and also furnish rooms for the employes of the 
institution. There are three two-story brit-k dormitories, each 48 feet 
long and 45 feet wide, and, taken collectively, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate 96 students. They are comparatively new, and have 
slated roofs and hard-finished ceilings. All the rooms of the dormito- 
ries are furnished with new bedsteads and comfortable bedding, and 
contain grates, tables, wash-stands, and chairs. The president's house 
is a two-story frame-building with basement, is painted white, and com- 
fortably furnished. There are also several frame-cottages^ which are 
commodious and comfortable, and devoted to the use of the professors 
and their familiea. 
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During the thirty years of its success, Oakland College accumulated 
a fine library of several thousand choice volumes, and also a very com- 
plete collection of specimens in natural history, geology, mineralogy, 
and botany. When the college was purchased, the library and these 
valuable collections were left in the possession of the university. Per- 
mission has been given to the university to use them, and they are now 
employed in instructing the students in the different branches of study 
which they are intended to illustrate. The farm has been increased 
from 200 acres to 295 and much improved. The land is diversified, is of 
more than average richness, and well adapted to general cultivation 
and experimental purposes. There are twenty-five to thirty acres of 
rich bottom which can be irrigated at all seasons from an elevated lake 
or pond near by. 

The university has three professors, two tutors, two instructors, and 
one teacher. The number of students in the university, including all 
the departments, during the present collegiate year, is 170. 

mssouRi. 

University oftlie State of Missouri — Agricultural and Mechanical College^ 
at Columbia^ Daniel Bead, LL. 2>., president of the university and college. — 
George 0. Swallow, M. I)., LL. D., is dean of this college and professor 
of agriculture, geology, and botany. The university, including all the de- 
partments, has sixteen professors, seven assistants, and seven lecturers. 
During the year the new chemical laboratory has been put into practical 
operation. Large additions have been made to the chemical and other ap- 
paratus, and the laboratory is now so thoroughly equipped that instruc- 
tion can be given in the most exact analysis of soils, minerals, waters, ores, 
and vegetable substances. The apparatus, taken as a whole, for illustra- 
ting chemistry, physics, &c., is so extensive and complete that it is hardly 
surpassed by any collection of the kind in the United States. Among the 
recent purchases the following may be named: The inductive coil, 
one of the largest made ; Holtz machine, Ritchie's patent ; air-pump, 
Eitchie\s patent ; magnesian stereopticon, for projecting figures on a 
screen j several hundred exquisitely painted figures for illustrating 
physics, anatODiy, physiology, mineralogy, &c., to be used with the 
stereopticon ; Browning's large model spectroscope, made on the prin- 
ciple of the Gassiot instrument ; spectrum apparatus for the microscope, 
by Messrs. Browning and Sorby ; Browning's large automatic electric 
lamp and regulator ; Browning's new spark-condenser 5 a complete set 
of apparatus for illustrating wave-motion ; a large number of automat- 
ical models of natural size, exhibiting every part of the human body, 
accurate in form and color, for illustrating anatomy and physiology ; 
and more than fifty pieces of apparatus for illustrating heat, light, and 
electricity. 

Lectures are given each day on the practical application of science to 
agriculture. Botany is taught by recitations and lectures, illustrated 
by specimens of living and dried plants, by paintings and drawings 
which show the form and structure of their various organs. A part of 
nearly every lecture is devoted to plant-analysis. A monthly paper has 
been established which is edited and published by the students. It is 
designed as arecord of the affairs of the university, for the publication 
of literary, educational, and philosophical articles of general interest, 
and for improvement in literary composition. The library of the uni- 
. versity, to which the students of the college have access, now contains 
5,000 volumes. The annual appropriation for its increase is $1,200. 
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There is also a reading* room in which a large number of the leading news- 
papers and the home and foreign periodicals may be found. Of the 
330,000 acres of land granted by Congress under the act of July 2, 1862, 
for the benefit of industrial colleges, only 1,491 acres have been sold. 
The average price per aero was $1.84. The number of acres remaining 
unsold is 238,467. 

The number of students in the university, including all the depart- 
ments, during the present year is 553, 69 more than last year. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy^ (a department of the preceding 
university,) at Bolla^ Daniel Eeadj LL. D., president of the school, — Charles 
P. Williams, Ph. D., is director of this school and professor of analytical 
chemistry and metallurgy. It has five professors and two assistants. 
Some changes have been made in the faculty during the year. C. Santis 
has been elected professor of pure mathematics, and two assistants have 
been employed, Peter B. Blow in analytical chemistry, and A. W. Hare 
in mathematics. Surveying and other apparatus has been purchased to 
the amount of $2,500, and about $500 have been expended for additions 
to the library. The apparatus is very complete, and, with the library, 
is valued at $16,000. It is the intention of the curators of the school to 
add a second year to the course of study of the preparatory department, 
for the convenience of those not desirous of taking a full professional 
course. An evening course of lectures is also delivered on anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene during the winter semester, and is open to all 
students. These lectures are fully illustrated by preparations, diagrams, 
and other apparatus. In the department of metallurgy full cognizance 
is taken of the peculiar economic conditions surrounding metallurgical 
industry in this country, and special reference is also had to the staple 
metallic products of Missouri, as iron, lead, and zinc. Studies are made 
of localiron-establishments, and excursions are undertaken to other iron- 
works, as well as to those at which lead and zinc ores are practically 
treated. 

The fees for instruction are $10 as an annual entrance fee, and an 
assessment of $5 per semester for incidentals and use of library ; also 
$5 before graduation for a diploma, and $1 for a certificate of proficiency. 
Good board can be obtained for $3.50 to $4 per week. The number of 
students in attendance during the present collegiate year is 107, 32 more 
than last year. 

NEBRASKA. 

University of Nehraslca — College of Agriculture, at Lincoln, Allen R» 
Benton, LL, B,, cliancellor, — Kone of the land granted by Congress 
under the act of July 2, 1862, has been sold, but the subject of sale is 
under consideration, and measures will probably be soon taken to dispose \ 
of a part of it, and to lease other portions to private individuals for a 
term of years. During the year a new farm of 320 acres has been pur- 
chased for $17,500. The old one, which was found to be unsuitable for 
experimental purposes, will be sold, and the money used in payment of 
the present purchase. Important improvements have been made on the 
farm during the year, and new farm-implements and choice breeds of 
stock purchased, the whole amounting to $6,800. Fifty-three acres have 
been under cultivation with tilled crops, 20 acres of which were in wheat, 
24 in corn, 6 in oats, and 3 in other crops. Six acres, which were sown 
with Mediterranean wheat, yielded 101 bushels of supeitor quality, or 
about 17 bushels per acre. It sold at an average price of 15 cents above 
that of common wheat, and the flour was not inferior to winter- wheat. 
It is the intention of the college to cultivate only the best varieties of 
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wheat and other grains, and to sell them to the farmers of the State for 
seed, thus affording a profit to the college and at the same time aiding 
the farmers. Osborn's seed-cleaner is now used on the experimental 
farm. It is said to do excellent work, and to be as nearly perfect in its 
kind as anything can well be. The leading topics which will be made 
subjects for future experiments on the farm are, the best method of cul- 
tivating the ordinary grains and testing new varieties of the same, the de- 
termination of the fitness of new kinds of fruits and vegetables for the 
soil and climate of the State, the cultivation of the tame grasses, and 
the breeding of stock, especially hogs and cattle. 

During the college-vacation in the winter the professor of agriculture held 
farmers' institutes in four counties of the state. They were well attended 
and gave excellent satisfaction. The day-sessions were occupied in dis- 
cussions on practical farm-work, and the evenings in reading essays and 
delivering lectures. The lectures and essays were contributed by the 
chancellor and professors of the university, and other distinguished ag- 
riculturists and scholars of the State, whose names may be found in the 
chancellor's report to the board of trustees for 187 4. Besides the farmers' 
institutes, the professor attended six teachers' institutes, and spoke at 
each of them at least one evening on the claims of agricultural educa- 
tion, and in relation to the work of the college. During the same vaca- 
tion he was employed three or four weeks as instructor in the teachers' 
institutes held throughout the State, and used his pen constantly during 
the year in discussing agricultural topics in the newspapers of the State. 

There are three professors and one assistant in the College of Agri- 
culture, and in the university, including all the departments, seven 
professors and one assistant. The course of study in the college has 
been changed from four years to three. The number of students in the 
university during the collegiate year is 100, 12 of whom are in the'College 
of Agriculture. There was a graduating-class of six students, who re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science. 

NEVADA. 

This State has not as yet established an agricultural and mechanical 
college, nor has any part of the 90,000 acres of land granted by Con- 
gress for that purpose, under the act of July 2, 1862, been sold. It is 
the intention of the State, however, to make this land available, by sale 
or otherwise, at an early date, for the support of a college such as was 
contemplated by the National Government in jnaking the endowment. 
It has established a university called the " State University of Nevada," 
Congress having granted seventy-two sections or 46,080 acres of land 
for that purpose. This grant is distinct from that made for the endow- 
ment of an agricultural and mechanical college. The university was 
located in 1873 at Elko, in Elko County, and one department, called the 
" preparatory department," is now in operation under the direction of 
Mr. D. E. Sessions as principal, who is the only teacher at present em- 
: ployed. The trustees will open other departments as soon as the means 
can be furnished, and the agricultural and mechanical college will prob- 
ably be one of them. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College — New Hampshire College of Agriculture and ,the 
Mechanic Arts, at Hanovm', Bev. Asa 2>. Smith, JD. D., LL. D., presi- 
dent — The College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts has ten profes- 
sors, two instructors, and one tutor ; the parent college, including all 
22 A 
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the departments, twenty-six professors, six iustractors, two tutors, and 
one lecturer. The faculty of the former has been increased during the 
year by the appointment of William Thayer Smith, A. M., instructor in 
natural history, and Thomas W. T>. Worthen, A. B., instructor in mathe- 
matics. 

Conant Hall has been completed, and the boarding establishment con- 
nected with it for the accommodation of the students of the college is in 
successful operation, furnishing excellent board for 100 to 150 young 
men at the moderate price of $3.25 per week. A large proportion of 
the meat, vegetables, and milk used in the establishment is supplied from 
the farm, and is mostly the result of the labor of the students. The 
manual-labor system still continues to work with admirable success. 
The students from the various departments of the college work on the 
farm, saw wood, cook, wait upon the table, and do afi kinds of me- 
chanical work which is furnished them, such as repairing buildings, 
farm-implements, &c., so eager are they to earn all they can to aid in 
defraying the expenses of their college course. 

The number of students in the College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts during the present collegiate year is 33, 11 more than the 
previous year 5 in the parent college, including all the departments, 420. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Rutgers College — Rutgers Scientific School, at New Brunswick^ Rev. 
William if. Campbellj D. D., LL. J>., president — ^The Scientific School 
has ten professors, and the college, including all the departments, has 
thirteen professors and one adjunct professor. Professor Cook has 
made some interesting analyses of greensands and marls taken from 
eight different beds in New Jersey, and given their fertilizing and other 
elements in a tabulated form. They are fouijd to be rich in phosphoric 
acid and potash, the former ranging from 1.14 to 4.67 per cent., and the 
latter from 3.65 to 6.46 per cent. They surpass leached ashes in value, 
which, according to Professor S. W. Johnson's analyses, are worth at 
most $5.25 per ton as estimated by their chemical elements ; while the 
greensand marls range in value, as computed from their phosphoric acid 
and potash only, from $3.50 to $8.50 per ton. Six specimens of muck 
were also analyzed, and " yielded an avera;ge of one-fourth per cent, of 
the elements of ammonia," and these elements would have the value of 
$7 per ton if they had been in a condition for plant-food; but as they were 
not, the value of the muck was but small. If composted with barn-yard 
manure, lime, or ashes the mack may be made by this process equal in 
value to the same quantity of the best stable-manure. Experiments 
were made in the culture of two and four one-hundredths acres of Fultz 
wheat, manured with 800 pounds of Whann's superphosphate, and the 
yield was 73 bushels^ or about 36 bushels per acre. Professor Cook says 
that the whole matter of soils, their adaptation to particular crops, and 
the peculiar fertilizers each needs, should be continually studied and im- 
proved. Soils on granite, limestone, slate, sandstone and shale, trap, 
clay, marl, drift, and alluvium differ from one another, and to farm them 
intelligently and profitably they must be studied in the laboratory and 
the field. The expense for manures on some of them is much more than 
on others, while the cost of tillage may be much less. 

The number of students in the Scientific School during the present 
collegiate year is 62, 15 of whom are pursuing agricultural studies. In 
the university, including all the departments, the number is 188. 
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NEW yore:. 

Cornell University — Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts^ at 
Ithaca^ Andreiv D. White^ LL, i>., president — The College of Agricul- 
ture and the Sibley College of the Mechanic Arts have fourteen pro- 
fessors, and the university, including all the departments, has thirty 
professors, nine assistant professors, and ten instructors, making the 
entire faculty forty-nine. William E. Lazenby, Ag. B., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in horticulture, and superintendent of the botanical 
and general gard^. A change has been made in the agricultural 
course of study, by which the French language has been omitted. A 
tenant-house and tool-budding have been built, and the new barn 
which was erected last year has been completed. The farm has been 
considerably improved by building new fences, removing stones, 
and the enrichment of the land by the application of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and other manures. Professor I. P. Eoberts has conducted im- 
portant experiments, with his usual care, in the culture of corn, having 
special reference to the fertilizers used and the number of stalks to be 
grown in a hill ; of potatoes, with different fertilizers ; and of oats sown 
in drills and broadcast. He has also made experiments with seeds re- 
ceived from the Department of Agriculture, consisting of Probestier 
and Chevalier barley ; Early Fellow, Houghton, Potato, and White 
Schonen oats. An abstract of these experiments, with their results, may 
be found in this report, in the article entitled "Farm-experiments." Pro- 
fessor G. C. Caldwell has analyzed specimens of Ealston's, Woodford & 
Chamberlain's, and Phillips's improved phosphate of lime ; Fostertown 
and S. Branch, Creamridge, and Squankum and Freehold marl, and given 
the quantities of their fertilizing elements. 

The number of students in the Colleges of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, during the present year, is 6G, 17 of whom are pursuing 
agricultural and 49 mechanical studies. The number in the university, 
including all the departments, is 621. All tJie students not pursuing 
the regular course of civil enginering, give some attention to agricul- 
tural and mechanical studies. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

University of North Carolina — College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
ArtSj at Chapel Hill, Bev, Solomon Poolj D. 2>., president. — Contrary to 
the expectations of the trustees this university has not resumed its ex- 
ercises, which have been suspended for the last three years. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, therefore, remains in the 
same condition as at the time of the closing of the university. It ap- 
pears to be entirely uncertain when the people will be able to receive 
the important benefits intended to be conferred by Congress on the 
state in making the liberal endowment of land-scrip for the establish- 
ment of the college. The present amount of the invested fund is 
$125,1)90. The sum for which the land-scrip was sold is $135,000. 

OHIO. 

Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Columbus, Edward Orton, 
A. M,, president — During the year the faculty of this college has been 
increased by the addition of Albert H. Tuttle, M. S., professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy; William ColviUjA. M., professor of political 
economy ; and Thomas Matthew, instructor in free-hand and mechanical 
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drawing, Tliere are nine professors and one instructor connected with 
the college. The main college-edifice is now completed, and the exer- 
cises in the different branches of study are in fnll operation. Two 
l)oarding-houses have been erected, one about a year ago and the other 
during the present year. The former is a three-story brick building, 
which cost $30,000, and is capable of accommodating seventy students. 
It is heated with furnaces and supjjlied with gas, bath-rooms, &c. The 
latter is constructed of the same material, is two stories high, and con- 
tains twelve rooms. It is des-igned as a club boarding-house, and cost 
$5,000. 

The farm has been considerably improved during the year^ and the 
following crops have been raised : One thousand two hundred and sev- 
enty-two bushels of corn, 179 of wheat, 166 of oats, 84 of barley, aud 
100 tons, of hay. Twelve steers and the same number of hogs have been 
fattened and sold. The students of the college have been employed, as 
far as was practicable, in laboring on the farm and improving the col- 
lege-grounds, for which they have received $1.50 for a full day's worli. 
The sum paid them during the year for labor is $485.39. It is the inten- 
tion of the college to carry on farming much more extensively next year 
than it has during the present. It will be adopted as a rule to give the 
students all the work they desire to perform, without interfering with 
their progress in their studies. 

The number of students in attendance during the present collegiate 
year is 50, 40 of whom are pursuing agricultural and mechanical studies. 

OREGON. 

Gormllis College — State Agricultural College^ at GorvalliSj B. L. Arnold, 
A, If., president — There are four professors and two assistants in Cor- 
vallis College, all of whom, except the two assistants, are also employed 
in the Agricultural College. The parent institution embraces two gen- 
eral departments : 1. A literary department; 2. A scientific department. 
The literary department comprehends, (1) a school of ancient languages, 
(2) a school of modern languages, and (3) a school of history and liter- 
ature. The scientific department comprehends, (1) a school of mathe- 
matics, (2) a school of engineering, (3) a school of practical mechanics 
and technology, (4) a school of physical science, including chemistry, 
natural philosophy, biology, and agriculture; and (5) a school of moral 
science. The school of mathematics, the schools of languages, the 
school of physical science, and the school of moral science are now in 
active operation, and the other schools will be opened as soon as the 
funds of the college will admit. 

Special attention is given to agricultural chemistry as being the only 
foundation of scientific agriculture. The student begins with the an- 
alysis of soils and rocks, and then proceeds to the analysis of fertilizers 
and farm-products, such as food, wool, and beverages. The qualitative 
analysis of the metals, the general methods of preparing soils, the sub- 
ject of fertilizers and drainage, and the nature and constitution of plants 
are also studied. Specimens of the soil of the state, called " white 
soil," have been analyzed by the chemist of the college with special ref- 
erence to its fitness for wheat-production, to which the State appears 
to be especially adapted. It is found to contain silica, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, potash, soda, lime, oxide of iron, alumina, magnesia, 
and a trace of magnetic oxide. All the elements of successful cultuee 
of wheat are shown to be present in the soil in liberal quantity, except 
sulphuric acid, which ^ayvbe easily/supplied Abj the use of gypsum. 
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An esperiment has been made in the culture of wheat on the w^ite 
soil of the college-farm, by using dilFerent fertilizers, with the foildw- 
ing ratios of yield: Suxjerphosphate yielded IOJ5 fresh horse-manure, 
8 ; burnt bones, pulverized, 9 ; spent ashes treated with sulpliuric acid, 
11; sulphate of lime, 12 ; fresh ashes treated with sulphuric acid, 11^; 
air-slaked lime, 8 ] human urine, 9 ] spent ashes, 8 J 5 fresh ashes, 9 J. 
The largest yield was from the use of sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) which, 
according to the analysis of the chemist, was wanting in the soil, thus 
showing the importance of a thorough knowledge of the elements of 
the soil cultivated. 

The number of students in the parent -college, including all the de- 
partments, for the present collegiate year is 156 ; in the Agricultural 
(College, 40. Sixty-four students have been enrolled in the military 
class, and received a regular drill in imlitary tactics. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania State College^ Centre County^ Bev. James Calder^ D, i>., 
president — The court of Centre Ooimty, at its January term of the 
present year, changed the name of this institution from the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania to the Pennsylvania State College. This 
ch-ange was made because the former name was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to express the design of the college, which was, according to the 
act of Congress granting the endowment, not only to give instruction in 
agriculture, but also in the mechanic arts, military tactics, and the lan- 
guages, if desired. The courses of study and the practical working of 
the institution remain the same as before the change. The college has 
six professors, one assistant professor^ and two instructors. Although 
there are three courses of study in the college, yet the students in the 
freshman classes of all these courses are required to stud^ agriculture, and 
all the students below the junior class are required to practice it. 

Three large laboratories, with all the necessary appliances, are provided 
for students, and a Iburth for the use of the professor of chemistry. 
These rooms will accommodate about eighty students. On entering the 
ltJ;boratory, students lirst study the simplest princii)les of analysis, ac- 
quire the use of the blow-pipe, and learn to handle apparatus. In the 
higher classes they make complete analyses of the different materials pre- 
sented to them, first having to determine the quality of the ingredients, 
and their respective quantities. To each student is given, as far as 
practicable, a course of work most applicable to his intended pursuit in 
life. All the chemical work performed in the laboratory is accompanied 
by lectures explaining the theory of analysis, reactions involved, &c. 
To meet the wants of technical students, a series of lectures on technical 
chemistry has been introduced into the scientific course. Students in 
this course make extended excursions to manufactories and technical 
works located in the vicinity of the college, as the Oak Hall woolen 
factory, Bellefonte water-works, gas-works, glass-works, steam planing- 
mills, steam fiouring-mills, paiier-mills, car-works, smelting-furnaces, 
forges, founderies, steel and wire works, and the Snow-Shoe coal-mines. 
The geological collection made by Professor Eogors during the geologi- 
cal survey of the state affords rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the geology of Pennsylvania, In addition to this, oppor- 
tunities are offered for studying may specimens in situ in the neighboring 
mountains and valleys. 

Various experiments have been made on the experimental farms, which 
have developed interesting results, but none of them are as yet sufficiently 
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matured to establish with certainty any new i)rinciples. The college 
garcten contains about six acres of excellent land, which has all been 
snbsoiled or trenched, well limed and manured, and is now highly pro 
ductive. It is well stocked with the best varieties of currants, goose 
berries, strawberries, and cherries in great abundance. The apple 
orchard contains twelve acres of choice varieties which are just coming 
into bearing. 

The number of students in the college during the present collegiate 
year is 149, J i of whom are ladies. 

Broicn University — AgrictdUiral and Ileclianical Department, at Provi- 
dence^ Eev. E, G. Robinson^ D. D., LL,D,^ president, — The Agricultural 
% and Mechanical Department of this university has eleven professors 
and two instructors; and the university, including all the departments, 
eleven professors and four instructors. The addition recommended last 
year by the trustees to be made to Ehode Island Hall is nearly com- 
pleted, and will largely increase the facilities for college-work. It con- 
tains an apparatus-room, work-room, photographing-room, and an ex- 
perimental laboratory, besides adding largely to the capacity of the 
museum of natural history. It is substantially built, well lighted, and 
presents a fine architectural api)earance. 

The course of study of the Agricultural and Mechanical Department 
is included in the " courses of instruction for the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy," and occupies three years. Agriculture is also taught by 
lectures, given by the professor of agriculture, J. W. P. Jenks, A. M. 
Professor Jenks has devoted a large portion of bis time during the year 
to classifying and labeling the numerous specimens collected for the 
museum of natural history. Every department has been enriched, 
either by contributions or exchanges, particularly the conchological, 
entomological, mineralogical, geological, botanical, and numismatical. 
The additions in conchology number 2,5i58 specimens ; in entomology, 
207, illustrating the insects of Ehode Island, besides 51 family types 
of coleoptera ; in mineralogy, 240 ; in geology, 403 ^ in botany, 200 ; in 
numismatology, 174, with some hundreds of miscellaneous specimens. 
The insect-cases have been duplicJated. Including the assistance ren- 
dered by students and others, more than a year's labor of one individual 
has been bestowed on the museum the present year. 

The agricultural state-scholarships now number thirty-five, and the 
beneficiaries have been duly assigned by the committee authorised to 
make the appointments. The annual income from each of these scholar- 
ships is $100. According to a statute passed by the general assembly 
of Ehode Island March 7, 1873, the names of all the candidates for 
state scholarships in Brown University shall be ^'proposed" by "the 
senators and representatives of the several cities and towns in general 
committee,'' and the beneficiaries shall consist of those " who shall not 
have the means of procuring an education for themselves." According 
to the same statute, the governor, the secretary of state, and the presi- 
dent of the university " shall select from the persons so i)ropounded or 
nominated in grand committee such of them as are eligible candidates 
for existing vacancies." There are about one hundred scholarships in 
the university, including those of the Agricultural and Mechanical De- 
partment. They vapy in their value and the income yielded. The sum 
fixed for each, except the state scholarships, is $1,000, and the income 
$60, although some of them are much larger and yield more. Some 
individuals'have given $4,000 and $5,000 respectively. Mr. John Car- 
ter Brown, of Providence, son of Mr. Iflicholas Brown, from whom the 
university derived its name, bequeathed at his death, which occurred 
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during the present year, $50,000, to aid in erecting a fire-proof building 
for the university library, and also gave a lot on which to build the 
same. He had previously given $20,000 for the same purpose, so that 
the university has now $70,000 secured for the object specified. The 
students of the Agricultural and Mechanical Department will share the 
benefit of these donations, as they use the library in common with the 
other students of the university. It now contains more than 40,000 
choice and carefully-selected volumes in the different departments of 
literature and science. 

The expenses per year at this institution, exclusive of board, are $102. 
Board may be obtained for $3.25 to $5 per week. The number of stu 
dents in the Agricultural and Mechanical Department during the present 
collegiate year is 35, all of whom are pursuing agricultural or mechan- 
ical studies. The number in the university, including all the depart- 
ments, is 253. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Claflin University — South Carolina Agricultural College and Mechanics 
Institute^ at Orangeburg^ Rev, A. Webster^ JD. D., president, — Xo full re- 
port of this college for the present year has been received by the De- 
partment. We have only been able to learn that the st^ate bond^in 
which the proceeds from the sale of the congressional land-scrip were 
invested have not yet been transferred to the trustees of the college, 
and that only the sum of $6,836 of the interest due on them has been 
paid, 

TENNESSEE. 

Hast Tennessee University — Tennessee Agricultural College^ at Knox- 
ville^ Rev. Thomas W. Rumes^ S. T. D,^ president — ^The Agi'icultural Col- 
lege has nine professors and three instructors, and the university, in- 
cluding all the departments, nine professors and nine instructors. Dur- 
ing the present year the courses of study in the college have been 
changed, for the purpose of making them alike for both agricultural and 
mechanical students in the freshmen and sophomore years. The law of 
the State has been so amended that each county is no longer entitled 
to send tbree students to college without charge for tuition ; but each 
State senator may send two, and each state representative "three. 
Forty-two counties of the state are now represented in the collegiate 
department of the university by 213 students thus appointed. The stu- 
dents are organized into a battalion, and are required to perform mili- 
tary drill daily, under the direction of the professor of military tactics. 
A uniform of fixed pattern is worn. Two hundred cadet- muskets, with 
accouterments, and two field-pieces, with equipments, have been fur- 
nished by the United States Government to the college for the use of 
students. 

A new laboratory building, connected with the college edifice, has been 
erected. It is 51 feet long and 36 wide, and contains a chemical labo- 
ratory-room, 25 by 36 feet, a lecture-room 14 by 16 feet, a balance-room, 
and a store-room, each of which is 12 by 15 feet. There are also several 
smaller rooms for dormitories, which will accommodate forty to fifty 
students. It is well equipped with apparatus of the best quality, and 
has a large supply of chemical re-agents. Among the apparatus are 
two analytical balances, a Hofman combustible-furnace for organic 
analysis, graduated jars, and all the other apparatus found in the best 
laboratories in. the country. It will be increased yearly by an appro- 
priation made for the purpose. The building is furnished with a liberal 
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supply of water, and will be well lighted with gas. The college library 
is open to all students free of charge. The cabinets of geology, min- 
eralogy, and zoology are constantly increasing. A collection of 700 
models of machinery has been recently received from the Government 
Patent-Office, and is now open to the inspection of students. The 
extensive private collections of Professor Bradley are also freely devoted 
to the use of the college. 

All able-bodied students are now required to perform a small amount 
of labor on the farm, and those who wish to do more than the amount 
required are, to a limited extent, furnished by the college with work, for 
which they are paid a price varying with the kind and amount per- 
^ formed. 

The number of students in the university, including all the depart- 
ments, during the present collegiate year, is 317, and in the college 85, 
all of whom are pursuing agricultural or mechanical studies. 

TEXAS. 

AgricuXtural and Mechanical College of Texas^ at Bryan. — The legisla- 
ture of the state, at its last session, made an appropriation for com- 
pleting the college building, and erecting a boarding-hall, professors' 
residences, and a barn; and also for grading the college grounds and 
ornamenting them with trees and shrubbery. About $100,000 have 
already been expended in erecting the college building, which is now 
nearly completed. It is a large and elegant brick edifice, and well 
adapted to the purposes for which it is designed. A board of directors 
has been chosen, and is now engaged in preparing a plan for the organ- 
ization and administration of the college. The professors will be ap- 
pointed immediately, and it is expected that the college will be opened 
and in fall operation by the 1st of September, 1875. 

VERMONT. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, at Burlington^ 
Matthew H. Buckham^ A. M,, president. — This institution has eighteen 
professors and three assistant professors ; seven of these professors are 
employed in the State Agricultural College, which is a department of the 
institiition. Arrangements have been made for a winter course of lec- 
tures for farmers, to commence February 2, 1875, and to continue four 
weeks. The lectures will be as simple and practical as the subject will 
admit, and be Illustrated by experiments, models, specimens, and the 
blackboard. Their object will be, not to exhaust the subjects of which 
they treat, but to stimulate and direct private study, and prepare the 
way for more intelligent work on the farm. They will embrace the sub- 
ject of rocks and soils, fertilizers, and exhaustion of soils, fallowing, ro- 
tation, the principles of fertilization, commercial fertilizers, nutrition of 
plants and animals — ^twenty lecttires ; grasses and forage-plants, forests 
and forest-trees, formation and use of peat and muck, birds and insects 
useful and hurtful, farm-animals, and principles of stock-breeding — 
twenty lectures ; fruits and fruit-culture, especially as adapted to the 
climate of Vermont, hybridization, budding, and grafting — ten lectures ,• 
drainage, road-making, and bridge-building — five lectures; reading, 
writing, and speaking — five lectures ; farm-accounts and rural law. The 
fee for the course is $10 ; board, including fuel and lights, is $5 per 
week. 

It is in contemplation by the trustees of the institution to appoint a 
professor for the Agricultural jOoUege at .the ^.earliest , opportunity,, who 
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may be able to devote his whole time to instruction and investigation in 
this department. The department of chemistry is thoroughly equipped 
for work in all the branches relating to this subject. The laboratory is 
ample, and is claimed to be unsurpassed in completeness by any in the 
United States. The same facilities are offered for pursuing chemical 
studies as at Harvard or Tale. The full course in chemistry occupies 
four years, embracing all the kindred studies relating to agriculture and 
other subjects, and combining a large amount of laboratory practice with 
study of text-books. The college-grounds have beqn thoroughly under- 
drained, graded, and planted with trees, the level portion of which 
makes a convenient and beautiful parade-ground. Extensive improve- 
naents of the college-park are in progress, and a handsome fountain, the 
gift of Mr. John P. Howard, will soon .be erected. One thousand three ♦ 
hundred and fifty-three bound books have been added to the library, 
which now contains 15,524 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. The col- 
lections of the museum have been increased by the addition of valuable 
sets of rocks and fossils from the Yellowstone region, given by the 
Smithsonian Institution; and many interesting specimens have also 
been presented by the students and friends of the university. The in- 
come of the University and State Agricultural College during the pres- 
ent year is $19,342.67, $8,130 of which were derived from the Agricul- 
tural College fund, $5,002.15 from rents, $2,504.01 from other funds, 
and $3,706.51 from tuition of students. 

All male students are required to take part in military drill about two 
hours weekly during the summer and fall terms, under a military pro- 
fessor detailed by the War Department of the United States for that 
purpose. Military instruction is also given during the winter by lec- 
tures and in other ways. The United States Government has loaned to 
the college one hundred stand of Springfield breech-loading muskets, 
and all the necessary accouterments for officers. A simple and cheap 
uniform, consisting of a blouse, cap, and gloves, and costing about $5, 
is worn during drill. The number of students in the university and 
college during the collegiate year is 138, 25 of whom pursue agricul- 
tural and mechanical studies. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virgiiim Agricultural and 3fec]ianical College, at Blaclcshurgli, Charles L. 
C, Minor, M. A., president — During the year the trustees of the college 
have built a work-shop 60 feet long, 30 feet wide, and two stories high; 
two one-story boarding-houses for students, one 16 by 20 feet, and the 
other 16 by 24 feet, each with a dining-hall, kitchen, and store-room ; 
and a dormitory-building 16 by 16 feet and one story high. They have 
also purchased, with money contributed by ISIontgomery County, a lot 
of land with a cheap house upon it, which one of the professors has fit- 
ted up into a modest residence for himself and family 5 also two other 
lots with houses which, although in jDoor condition, will be used for 
boarding-liouses and dormitories till replaced by better structures. From 
the same county-fund 80 acres of good land adjoining the present 
farm have been i)urchased, increasing its size to 324 acres. The general 
assembly of the state, at its last session, appropriated $45,000 for build- 
ings, and contracts have just been closed for the immediate construction 
of two large college edifices and two professors' houses. One thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars have also been expended for the purchase 
of books and apparatus, and $880 for equipment of the farm. 

Two varieties of wheat, the Faltz^and.the White_,Blue-stem, werecul- 
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tiva*ted on tbe farm, and yielded more tlian 20 bushels of superb quality 
of wheat per acre. The fertilizers employed were the Southern Fer- 
tilizing Company's, tbe Patapsco Guano, and the Farmers' Excelsior. 
Two hundred pounds per acre of these fertilizers were used on different 
portions of the field, and experiments showed that the yield of wheat 
was more than doubled by their use; also that, for the varieties of wheat 
named and the soil employed, one bushel of seed per acre is the best 
quantity. One-half bushel yielded less than one bushel, and one bushel 
and a half less than either, and two bushels least of all. The corn was 
fertilized with barn-yard manure, and yielded sixty bushels jjer acre. The 
cattle which were grazed on the farm were sold at the highest market- 
prices, and the profit realized on the sales was within a fraction of 100 
per cent. A considerable income was also derived from rental of pastur- 
age of stock for other persons. 

No student is exempt, except for physical disability, from a regular 
turn at manual labor. Labor intended for purposes of instruction is 
not paid for, but most of the other work is. done voluntarily for pay. 
All the current repairs are made by the students, and too small houses 
are now in course of construction by them. Blore than half the work 
done on the farm during the crop-season, besides that performed by the 
regular unpaid details, has been done by students, and is paid for at 
a price per day or hour, varying with the strength and industry of the 
student, according to the discretion of the farm manager. This money 
goes to the neediest as well as to the most energetic young men, meet- 
ing in a few instances all their expenses, and in many ceases giving them 
assistances without which they could not remain at college. Students 
from the cities, whose circumstances have removed them from any ex- 
perience in manual labor, whose means are suflScient to relieve them 
from the necessity of it, not unfrequently seek employment on the farm 
to make money, so entirely has the public opinion of the college over- 
come any false shame about hand-work. The cost to the student for 
living at the college varies from $5.50 per month, room-rent free, to $15 
per month for furnished room and table-board. 

The college has 6 professors and a farm manager. The number of 
students in attendance for the collegiate year is 197, an increase of 65 
over the preceding year. v 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, General 
Samuel G, Armstrong, president — There are in all the departments 
of this institute 17 teachers, 6 gentlemen and 11 ladies. "Virginia 
Hall,'? which is designed for young women, is nearly completed. 
The material of the building is red brick, the color being relieved 
by lines and cappings of black, it measures 190 feet in front by 40 
in width, and has a wing running 100 feet in the rear. It contains a 
chapel with a capacity for seating 400 persons, an industrial room for 
the manufacture of clothing and for instruction in sewing in all its 
branches, a dining-hall capable of accommodating 275 boarders, a large 
laundry and kitchen, accommodations for 12 teachers, sleeping-rooms 
for 150 girls, a printing-ofSce, and a workshop. An engraving of the 
edifice may l3e seen on the opposite page. A large jxortion of the money 
employed in erecting the building has been furnished by the " Hampton 
Students," who collected it by giving musical concerts in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

During the year 50 acres have been cultivated with corn, 20 with wheat, 
25 with oats, 12 with clover, 7 with early potatoes, 3 J with sweet potatoes, 
3 with asparagus, 5 with corn-fodder, 4 with late Irish potatoes, and 1 
with carrots. The number of trees in some of the orchards has been 
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considerably increased since the last year. The peach-orchard contains 
800 trees, the pear 700, the apple 500, the cherry 400, the quince 150, 
the plum 50, and the vineyard 150 grape-vines. Two crops of corn-fodder 
are raised each year, and 30 tons of clover have been cut. It has been 
found profitable to raise more feed and to keep more stock, thus increas- 
ing the quantity of manure every year. Owing to adulteration, the use 
of guano will be discontinued, and more reliance placed on home-made 
fertilizers. Bone-dust has been used with profit. The coarse fodder 
raised on the farm has been cut by a machine, and steamed in a box 
containing 342 cubic feet, and lined with galvanized cast iron, having a 
perforated false bottom. Much of the fodder that would otherwise 
have been wasted was made palatable and healthful, as the cattle never 
thrived better. The supply of fodder was virtually increased 30 per 
cent, by this process. The present farm, wliich contains 125 acres, is 
not of sulficient size for conducting the operations of the school profit- 
ably. The president recommends to the trustees to purchase an ad- 
ditional one of 300 or 400 acres, at an expense of not more than $10,000, 
and to expend $10 ,000 for machinery most suitable for the purposes of 
instruction and production. He advises also to expend $10,000 in erect- 
ing dormitories for young men, of which there is at present a great 
deficiency, many students being obliged to occupy recitation-rooms and 
other temporary buildings. 

The annual expense of the institute for the support of seventeen 
teachers and officers and 245 students, is about $40,000, or $163 for each 
pupil. This sum includes the whole outlay for board and living ex- 
penses, besides salaries, apparatus, &c. The most of this money has been 
derived from donations secured by the president and the financial secre- 
tary in the Northern States. Virginia sends 144 students to the institute, 
who are all allowed to work out half of their personal expenses, and all 
are educated without charge for tuition. The amo^lnt paid for students' 
labor during the year is $6,750.33, for which they received 5 to 10 cents 
per hour. The number of students att^ending the institute during the 
present collegiate year is 245, 50 of whom pursue agricultural studies 
and 25 mechanical. The number of females in the institute is 82. 

wssT vmaiNiA. 

West VirgiJiia University — Departmen t of Agriciiltiire^ atMorgantown^ Rev. 
Alexander Martin^ D. D,^ president, — This university has eight professors, 
four assistants, and two lecturers. A part of the professors and assist- 
ants give instruction in agriculture and military tactics. Professor S. 
G. Stevens, A. M., has vacated the chair of astronomy and physics, and 
the work of this professorship has been assigned to the president of the 
university. New hall represented in the report of this Department for 
1873 as being in course of construction is still unfinished, the center 
building of which will not be completed until the summer of 1875. It 
will contain the laboratories, library, museum, and apparatus. From 
estimates recently made it is ascertained that the cost of the center 
building will be $63,000. 

The number of students in tlie university during the present collegiate 
year is 138, 31 of whom receive instruction in agricultural studies. 

WISCONSIN. 

University of Wisconsin — College of Arts, at Madison, John Baseom^ 
LL. D., president, — The College of Arts, which embraces the Agricultural 
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and Mechanical College, has nine professors and five instructocs ; the 
university, including all the departments, sixteen professors, six in- 
structors, and five teachers. Several changCB have been made in the 
faculty of the university during the year. John Bascom, LL.D., has 
been appointed president in place of Rev. J. H. Twombly, D. I)., resigned, 
and John M. Olin, A. B., has been elected instructor in rhetoric and 
oratory; Jerome H. Salisbury, A. M., instructor in Greek and Latin; 
Joseph G. Fuller, A. B., in English, and James B., Stewart in drawing. 
Some changes have also been made in the law and other departments. 
The post-graduate course forms an important feature in this university. 
Bachelors of art, science, and philosophy are admitted to this course, 
and are required to devote two years to study under the direction of the 
president and faculty, and to pass a satisfactory examination before a 
board of examiners appointed by the regents. The studies pursued are 
elective, but must be selected from at least two sections, and those of one 
of the sections must be continued through the whole eourse. The object 
of this course is to secure a higher grade of scholarship in literature and 
science than it is possible to attain in pursuing the courses of study as 
at present arranged in most of our colleges. An appropriate degree is 
given to the students when the course is completed. Ladies pursue any 
course or elective study in the university, and the same degree is con- 
ferred upon them as upon the gentlemen for the satisfactory completion 
of any course of study. To some of the board of visitors the presence 
of young ladies in the same classes with the gentlemen was a novelty, 
and therefore incited them to a careful scrutiny into the practical work- 
ing of the co-educational idea. They were especially observant on 
this point, that they might get light on a subject which provokes so 
much antagonistic discussion. In their report on the examination of 
the classes of the university, they say that "they took particular 
notice of the recitations of the young ladies in Latin, Greek, logic, 
and mathematics, that they might see whether there was any less vigor 
of thought, less mental grasp, less mastery of those subjects of which 
gentlemen have heretofore claimed a monopoly, and in-justice to the 
ladies they must here bear testimony to the fact that no such discovery 
was made, but rather the discovery of their ability to prosecute the same 
course of study as the young men, and with equal prospect of benefit, 
success, and honor." 

Experiments have been made on the university farm by Professor W. 
W. Daniells with winter-wheat, spring-wheat, barley, oats, corn, pota- 
toes, and in the improvement of soils by mechanical means. Extensive 
meteorological records of temperature, height of barometer, pressure of 
vapor, humidity of the atmosphere, amount of rain and snow, force and 
duration of winds, kinds of clouds, &c., have also been made by him, 
all of which, and the experiments made on the farm, may bo found in 
the annual report of the university for 1874. There are 900 grape-vines 
of the Concord variety on the university farm, which are in tne third 
year of bearing, and yielded the present year 4,500 pounds of grapes, in 
some cases 28 pounds being gathered from a single vine. The apple- 
orchard contains 500 trees of a few standard varieties ; but few' have 
borne fruit. 

Of the land granted by CongTess under the act of July 2, 1862, 2,951 
acres have been sold during the present year at $1.25 per acre. The 
number of acres remaining unsold is 53,373. These lands are sold 
at a uniform price of $1.25 x^er acre, 25 per cent, of the purchase-money 
being required to be paid down in cash, and the balance in ten years, with 
interejst at 7 per cent, paid annually in advance. A considerable portion 
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ot\ these lands lie within the limits of the land-grants of the Wisconsin 
Central and Saint Croix Kailroads, and are rapidly appreciating in value. 
They are now in the market at minimum prices, but it is expected that 
the prices will soon be raised. The productive agricultural college 
fund now amounts to $236,134.07, having been increased $10,824.34: dur- 
ing the present year. 

Through the liberality of the State, one fine edifice, the Female Col- 
lege, has been erected, but still more accommodations are needed. The 
board of regents say that the utter inadequacy of the present buildings 
to accommodate the classes, the need of more laboratory room, the 
discomfort of teachers and scholars, the failure to reach the best results 
because of the contracted quarters, and the indispensable necessity to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing number of students demand that 
a new building should be built as soon as possible. An earnest appeal 
will, therefore, be made immediately to the State legislature for the 
necessary appropriation to construct the building required. The regents 
are resolved to make thCsUniversity an institution of the highest order, 
and the just pride of every citizen of the State. In the management of 
the university, no personal considerations, or political or sectarian faith 
will be questions of regard in the appointment of professors or other 
officers, as it is believ;ed that only by this course can a broad careeriand 
high character be maintained for the university. 

The number of students in thfe College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts during the present collegiate year 18=36; in the university,- in- 
cluding all the departments, 411. 
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Statistics for 1874 of the industrial institutions of the United States which have 



Location of the iDstitutiou. 



State. 



Alabama . . . 
Arkansas... 
California . . 
Oonnecticut 
Delaware 



Florida.. 



Georgia . 

Illinois .. 
Indiana . 
Iowa 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasBacbusetts | 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



MissisKippi 



Missouri J 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jeraey 

New York 

North Cai;plina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennHylvania 

Rhode Island.. ^. 

South Carolina.. 

TenneHBsee 



Texas . . . 
Vermont 



Bryan 

Burlington ... 
Blackstjuj^gh. . 

Hampton 

West Virginia...! Morgantown . 
Wisconsin Madison 



Virginia . 



Auburn 

Fayettvillo . . . 

Berkeley .\ 

New Haven. 
Newark , 



Athen.s 

Dahlonega . 

Urbana 

La Fayette. 

Amea 

Manhattan . 
Lexington . . 



New Orleans.., 

Orono 

(near) Hyattsville 

I3o8ton 

Amherst , 

Lansing 

Minneflpolia 

Oxford 



Rodney ... 
Columbia., 

RoUa 

Lincoln — 



Hanover . 



New Brun'^wick. 

Ithaca 

Chapel Hill 



Columbus . 
Corvallis .. 
Centre County. .. 
Providence . 



32 

Oraugeburgh j 33 

Knoxville ^ . . I 34 



Total . 



Name of ihe insititutioo. 



± 



Agricultural and Mechanical Colicge of Alabama 

Arkansas Industrial University 

University of California — College of Scienca and the Arts. 

Yale College— SheflSeld Scientitic School 

Delaware College , 

Florida State Agricultural College , 



University 
Greorgia. 



ive 1 
e. J 



Georgia State College of Agriculture 

and the Mechanic Arts, 
North Georgia Agricultural College, 

Illinois Industrial University 

Purdue University — Indiana Agricultural College 

Iowa StAte Agricultural College 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Kentucky University — Agricultural and Mechanical. Col- 
lege. 

Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Maine State College of Agriculture and the Slechamc Arts. 

Maryland Agricultural College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Massachusetts Agricultural CoiJege 

Michigan State Agricultural College 
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IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

Under an act of Congress, approved Marcli 3, 1873, a commission was 
organized for an examination of the San JoaquinjTulare, and Sacraniento 
Valleys of California, with reference to the construction of a system of 
irrigation. The commission consisted of Lieut. Col. B. S. Alexander 
and Maj. George Men dell, of the United States Engineer Corps, and 
Professor George Davidson, of the Coast Survey. These gentlemen im- 
mediately proceeded to examine the topography of these valleys, which, 
together, constitute what is called the "Great Valley of California." The 
report of their reconnoissance presents a variety of interesting points, 
some of which are new to the general public. They first argue the ne- 
cessity of a systematic irrigation of this region from general facts and 
considerations, most of which have, for years, been well understood by 
the people of California. 

The climatic conditions and orographical configuration of the Pacific 
coast region, especially as affecting rain-fall, continue to render culti- 
vated crops uncertain in all the territory south of latitude 42. The 
two seasons, wet and dry, instead of the four seasons into which 
the year naturally divides itself in the Atlantic States and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, subject the culture of the soil to novel conditions, un- 
settling old traditions, and defying some of the most tenaciously-held 
lessons of experience in the older parts of the country. The sujiply of 
rain in California is much smaller than in the Atlantic States, and is 
subject to singular laws of distribution. At San Biego, on the Pacific 
coast,near the Mexican boundary, the annual rain-fall during twenty- three 
years averaged only 9.2 inches. In the southeast corner of the State is - 
the great California desert, a broad waste of land, in which large stores 
of fertilizing principles are kept latent through lack of rain, only occa- 
sional showers ever visiting the district. At San Francisco, half way 
up the coast, a little south of the thirty-eighth parallel, the average of 
liineteen years was about 23 inches. At Port Orford, Oregon, a little 
north of the California frontier, the annual average rain-fall during four 
years was 71.6 inches. These facts show a rapidly-accumulating pre- 
cipitation of atmospheric moisture along the coast from south to north. 
The arrangement of the seasons in the northern latitudes approaches 
more nearly that of the Atlantic coast. These features of the Pacific 
coast climate result, primarily, from the movement of oceanic currents, 
aff'ected by the immense breadth and peculiar^conformation of the Pa- 
cific basin. They show also a i>owerful modiJying influence from the 
orographical features of the coast region. 

The Great Valley of California lies between two ranges of mountains, 
whose trend is nearly i^arallel to the coast line. Of these the Coast Range, 
so called on account of its proximity to the sea, maintains an average 
elevation of over 2,000 feet above sea-level, reaching a maximum of 
6,200 feet a few miles south of Monterey. The southerly winter storms 
deposit about two and a half times as much rain-water upon the seaward 
flank of this range as upon the eastern flank, within the valley. San 
, Francisco, located in a gap in this chain, averages but 23 inches of rain- 
fall per annum, while at PiUarcito's dam, but fourteen miles distant, 
the avarage of nine years was 58 inches. On the east side of the valley, 
the Sierra Nevada, averaging 9,600 feet of elevation of sea-level and 
sending many lofty peaks far above the snow-line, arrests the passage 
of most of the rain-clouda to the interior. Its deposits of snow -are es- 
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pecially heavy, reaching sometimes a depth of 60 or 70 feet, with an 
average of 14= feet daring the winter. Here is the great store-house of 
moisture for the eastern side of the vafley. If warm winter rains melt 
the snow prematurely, the result is heavy flooding of all the streams. 
In prdinary seasons it awaits the action of warm sunshine in June,.giving 
a very opportune supply of water for irrigation at an advanced stage 
of vegetation. The Coast Eange crowds into the Sierra Nevada at the 
head of the Sacramento Valley, in latitude 41o. Here the clouds are 
banked up heavily, and deposit a quantity of moisture from four to ten 
times greater than in the region of Kern Lake, near the south end of 
the Great Valley. The whole region is also subject to local variations. 
For instance, the Kern Lake region enjoys an average annual rain-fall 
only half as great as in the vicinity of Bakersfield, but a few miles dis- 
tant. 

The wide range of variation in rainfall is illustrated by the foRowing 
facts derived from authoritative and scientific observations at different 
•points. At Fort Beading the range of three years was from 15.9 inches 
to 37.4 inches,* at Sacramento the range of seventeen years was 
from 11.2 inches to 27.5 inches; at Millerton, six years, from 9.7 inches 
to 49.3 inches ; at Stockton, three years, from 11.6 inches to 20.3 inches; 
at Fort Tejon, five yeyrs, 9.8 inches to 34.2 inches ; at Monterey, five 
yfears, from 8.2 inches to 21.6 inches; at San Diego, twelve years, 
6.9 inches to 13.4 inches ; at Benicia, twelve years, 11.8 inches to 20 
inches. These observations show the rain-fall of calendar years; the 
following are reckoned by wet seasons. Clear Lake, 1,300 feet elevation, 
six years, 16.2 inches to 66.7 inches ; Visalia, three years, 6.7 inches 
to 10.3 inches ; San Francisco, twenty-two years, 7 inches to 49.3 inches ; 
Pillarcitos, nine years, 39 inches to 82 inches; Sacramento, twenty-four 
years, 4.7 inches to 36.4 inches ; San Diego twenty-two, years, 4.5 inches . 
to 14.8 inchQS. * 

The minima of precipitation in the above cases indicate years of de- 
structive drought, especially in the southern portions of the great valley. 
During the three years from 1868 to 18.71, south of Monterey neither 
grass nor grain grew. The commissioners declare : 

Hundreds of farms were abandoned, and tlie stock'-men were compelled to drive their 
cattle, horses, and sheep to the gulches of the mountains, not only for food, but for water. 
In February, 1870, not a blade. of gross was to be seen over the extensive valley of the Santa 
Clara ; and the broad plains of Los Angeles, covering over 1,000,000 acres of arable land, 
were nearly desolate, even to the borders of the streains. From TulafeJ^ake to San Diego, 
the country was nearly desolate ; and in March, 1871, the usual season when the crops 
should be luxuriant, not a blade of grass was to be seen over the great plains and through 
the valleys, which are richly covered after favorable rains. Hundreds of thousands of sheep, 
horses, and cattle were lost by starvation. 

.The practical deduction by the farmers in the southern part of the Great Valley is, that 
they can secure about two crops in fi.ve seasons ; but this is still reduced in the extreme 
southern section, where we traversed ten to twentv miles at a time without a cabin to indi- 
cate a claim, yet the land was remarkably good, ^e great drought of the seasons of 1862- 
'63, 1863-'64, when only 13.6 and 10.1 inches of rain fell at San Francisco, was not so 
severely felt by the State,_ because the population was much smaller and grain-crops were 
not then so largely cultivated ; but a recurrence of such years at the present time or in the 
future would be accompanied by the most disastrous results to the prosperity of the couniry, 
unless artificial means be adopted to secure the use'of the waters from the streams. 

In 1850 only, 7 inches of rain fell at San Francisco. * Such a seaspn no^» without irriga- 
tion, would produce a famine. 

There is also a variation in the distribution of the rain-faU in different 
parts of the wet season, in some cases the greater portion is precipi- 
tated early in the season. If the grain is in the ground in time to re- 
ceive the benefit of the earlier rains, the success of the crops seems to 
be assured • but if the sowing be delayed;, a dry spring may entirely de^ 
.23 A * 
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stroy it in the drier portion^ of the Great Valley, and reduce it very low 
in more favored regions. The critical period appears to bo from the 
middle to the end of February, when the grain is several inches high ; 
one or two inches then would place the crops beyond danger from 
drought, but that small amount is often lacking, and the fairest pros- 
pects are blasted. 

The commission believe that ''the average yearly rain-fall over the 
basiu of the Great Valley is sufficient to insure good crops annually.'^ 
After a careful comparisoii of scientific observations, they place the aver- 
age annual rain-fall of that portion of the Great Valley, including foot- 
hills north of the mouth of Sacramento Eiver, at 23 inches, and of the 
southern part at 16 inches 5 the latter is probably in excess. It is to be 
noted, in this connection that, in both the northern and southern sections 
of the valley the flanks of the mountains, which enjoy the' heaviest rain- 
fall, are more extensive than the central plains. 

The amount of rain-water necessary to the growth of the crops also 
varies. At Visalia, the seasons of 1870-'71, and of 1872-'73 received,- 
respectively, 6.8 inches and 7,2 inches, and in both these years the 
crops of tiie vicinity were failures. During the intervening season 
of 1871~'72 the rain-fall amounted to 10.3 inches, and the. harvests 
following were abundant. 

Througliout the southern sections of California crops have been secured when 12 inches 
of rain have fallen in the wet season ; but the precipitation is not so reliably uniform as 
farther north. Farmers and stock men claim good crops with 1-5 inches of rain, if it has 
fallen somewhat evenly through the season. This amount would not be necessary to 
mature the crops, if, at the beginning of the rainy season, the earth had not been parched 
several feet deep by the excessive dryness and heat of summer. 

The land" cannot be plowed until the first raans have moistened the earth to a sufficient 
depth. During May, we (the commission) experienced a temperature of 130° in the sun be- . 
tween Bakersfield and San Emedio Canon, and for months the temperature ranges over 
1000. 

But while the average rain-fall may be sufficient to secure good crops, 
this fact will not secure the community against failure during the mini- 
mum years. The commission gave serious attention to this question. 
They examined the entire valley and foot-hills, and, from rough measure- 
ments of the catchments of all the principal and most of the smaller 
streams on both sides, they satisfied themselves that a system of irri- 
gation, scientifically constructed, so as to utilize and economize the entire 
drainage, would furnish a good supply of water in all years. But such 
a system must' oe of the highest character. Very few of the canals 
•already in operation are available for such an enterprise, having been 
constructed without regard to general interests, and many of them in 
defiance of the simplest principles of eDgineerlng science. To complicate 
the difficulties of the case, preposterous claims of water-rights" are 
put forth by some landed proprietors, which, if allowed, will prevent the 
full development of a general system. Annoying litigation is expected 
from this quarter." 

The Great Valley is admirably adapted to irrigation on the grandest 
scale. Its extreme length is about four hundred and fifty miles, with an 
average breadth of forty milesj including the foot-hills. Its longer axis 
is parallel with the coast-line and about, eighty-flve miles distant. The 
elevations of the valley range from 80 feet above tide-water, at Sacra- 
mento, to 282 feet at Kern Lake at the south eml, and 556 feet at l^ed- 
ding at the north end. The mounstainrangc are separated by an aver- 
age breadth of one hundred and ten miles, with a length, from their north 
and south junctions, of five hundred and twenty miles. This includes 
an area of fifty-seven thousand two hundred square miles, equal to lUi- 
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nois or Michigan. The only gap iu the encircling ranges is at San 
Francisco, and the entire drainage of the Great Valley is through the 
Golden Gate, a chaBuel about one mile wide. The Sacramento Valley on 
the north has a smaller proportion of flat land. The Sacramento Eiver 
receives no tributary of note during the first two hundred miles of its 
course northward of Feather Eiver, It runs down a ridge along the 
middle line, of the valley, and in the lower parts of its course is several 
feet higher than the land surface within three or four miles. These de- 
pressed areas constitute sloughs filled by overflows of the river and 
drainage of the mountains. The mountain -flanks on the west side are 
narrow and treeless, the rain-fall comparatively small, and the streams 
generally short, and dry in summer. The eastern declivity, from the river 
to the crest of the Sierra Nevada, is about twice as wide as the western, 
with a precipitation three or four times as great, as shown by the greater 
number and size of its tributary rivers. The mountaiii-flanks are well 
timbered and the foot-hills moderately so. The rivers are also fringed 
with narrow timber-belts. The San Joaquin presents the same general 
characteristics with the addition of a few considerable lakes. The area 
susceptible of easy irrigation i^estimated at 7,650,000 acres, not including 
the swamp-lands, which raise the aggregate to 8,500,000 acres. It is 
practicable to extend the system to the foot-hills, thus making the total 
surface capable of irrigation about 12,000,000 acres. 

There are about three square miles of catchment to each square mile 
of land to be irrigated. A monthly average of 3 inches' fall during 
the rainy season over the catchment area would give a depth of nearly 
10 inches monthly over the irrigable area; but this is too large an esti- 
mate for a dry season. One day- s discharge of Kern Eiver alone, May 
1, 1873, was estimated at a stratum of 3 inches over an area of 25,600 
acres. It was doubtless niuch greater from the middle of February to 
the 1st of March. The eastern watershed of the valley to the north 
Kern Eiver will yield more ample supplies. 

The soil throughout the valley, with sufficient irrigation, is of prime 
fertility, i)romising an average of 30 bushels of wheat per acre, or its 
equivalent in other crops. Good cultivation on fresh soil, in years of 
ample rain-fall, produces still higher results, but unfortunately the cul-* 
tiyation of this region is mostly very poor and shiftless. Very large 
yields of grain are on record, showing something of the real capabilities 
of this fine region. With -intelligent development of its resources, this 
great valley may become what Egvpt was to the Eoman Empire^the 
granary of the world. The application of water before the rainy sea- 
son would enable the farmers to jilow in time to "receive the first show- 
ers, and thus e:^pedite the growing season. The whole arrangement of 
farm-labor would be modified, .to the advantage of the farmer, by the 
introduction of a permanent, unfailing supply of water, and the grain- 
raising interest would lose that element of si)eculative unsteadiness 
which has crippled it in the past. Farmers would no longer calculate 
the problem of chances like gamblers, but T\^ould have reliable data 
upon which to base their enterprises of culture. The inflitence of even 
the x^artial eflbrts at irrigation among farmers along the line of the 
San Joaquin and Kern Eiver Canal shows something of the results that 
might be expected if a general system were adopted. At the cessation 
of the rains in February, 1873, the grain was in excellent condition, but 
a few weeks of drought, clear skies, and north winds turned it yellow 
and sickly. The fai^mers then determined . to take the waters from the 
canal, and a few ditches were hurriedly cut. The water was applied in a 
very crude and wasteful manner. A single flooding restored the vitality 
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of the crops and made the wheat yield from 30 to 55 bushels per acre. 
Much of this land had previously failed to find purchasers at $2.50 per 
acre ; its market price immediately rose to $25 or $30 per acre. 

The commission were too much limited both in time and means te en- 
ter into details upon the various points of the practical problem they 
wete called upon to study. These can be settled only by a careful in- 
strumental reconnaissance and survej^ A reconnaissance in the field 
could be made at small cost, but a definite survey would require a very 
considerable expenditure. This branch Of the work might be accom- 
plished by easy stages extended over several years, leaving the less im- 
portant portions to the last. 

The numerous and large tributary rivers on the east side of the valley 
forbid the construction of a long line of canal. The expense of bridging 
would be enormous. The system In this part of the valley must, then, 
embrace numerous short canals. Each river should be dammed at one 
or more points, and as high up as possible, in order to give a higher level 
to the water and thus irrigate a larger area. The proper location of 
these dams and the head works and alignment of the main canals will con- 
stitute the most dif^cult and important engineering problem in the whole 
enterprise. The depressions of surface along the main streams below 
the water-level will require specific treatment. On the west side of the 
valley the alignment, size, and slope of the main canals are approxi- 
mately indicated by the works already constructed. The construction 
of the canals will be less embarrassed by natural difficulties, and 
consequently will be less expensive than on the eastern side of the valley. 

To allay the apprehension expressed in some quarters as to the injury 
to navigation in the rivers by the withdrawal of water for irrigation, the 
commission investigated, to some extent, the working of the systems 
of Italy and India. The percolation of subterranean water, from high 
grounds bordering the depleted channels in their higher levels, restores 
the average flow lower down. In the Great Valley of California but a 
small portion of the lower channels of the main rivers are at any time 
navigable, and the withdrawal of water for irrigation from their higher 
levels would probably soon be compensated by the drainage of subter- 
tonean waters. The working of some" of the ganals already constructed 
seems to confirm this probability. , 

The commission find it necessary to define in general terms the methods ■ 
and works by which the irrigation of the Great Yalley may be accom- 
plished. The profession of hydraulic engineer is almost unknown in 
this country, nor do American farmers know how to use the water de- 
livered to them. The 'works of private enterprise in California have 
been built under mistaken impressions as to the laws of hydraulics. In 
some cases the slope is too great, causing the banks to be washed ^a way 
and the bottoms of the ditches to be scoured out, depressing the water- 
level too far for distribution over the surface to be irrigated. In other 
cases neglect of drainage has left surplus waters to stagnate in pools 
and to generate miasma. 

The first ptJint in a system of irrigation is to raise the surface of the 
water in the river to a level which will enable it to flow freely over the 
highest ground to be irrigated. This is usually done by a dam ; but in 
the construction of dams, a great many mechanical, hydrostatic, and 
hydraulic principles must be applied under a great variety of circum- 
stances. In the Old World, it is said, it is diflicult to find two dams 
resembling each other. The size, alignment, and construction of the 
main canals constitute another branch of hydraulic engineering. The * 
quantity of land to be irrigated, the nature of the soil, the minimum 
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rain-fall, the kind of cultivation to be applied, and other considerations, 
must be embraced in the programme of construction. The subordinate 
channels which are to convey the water down to the plow-furrows re- 
quire the application of scientific principles. The following specimen 
will show the methods which the commission consider practicable and 
suited to the peculiar features of the Great Valley. These methods are 
based on results of irrigation systems in the Old World. This speci- 
ipen is taken from the works of San Joaquin and King's Eiver Canal. 

The main canal has a slope of 1-foot per mile, the ground sloping at 
the rate of 8 feet per mile. In the accompanying plat, the slope is 
.shown by dotted lines at each foot of elevation. Water is npt taken 
immediately from the main canals to the irrigated ground, but to the 
''primary ditches,'^ which follow the highest part of the ground and are 
about a mile apart. The section is partly in excavation," and partly in 
embankment. As a general rule water should not be taken from pri- 
mary ditches, but through secondary ditches. In this example (see plate 
on opposite page) the latter are about a quarter of a mile apart, running 
parallel, with a slope of 4 or 5 feet per mile. Each secondary ditch irri- 
gates the land between it and the next one below it, embracing about 
80 acres. The land is subdivided, first, by plow-furrows, 40 yards 
apart, parallel to the primary ditches, designated on the plat by the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, &c. It is again divided by cross-furrows, called 

checks," 50 yards apart and parallel to the primary ditches, shown by 
the dotted lines 4X, 42, 43, 44, &c. The secondary ditch, A B, has the 
capacity to fill ten boxes at the figures 1, 3, 5, 7, 9—19, leading into 
the plow-furrows. By closing the gate at the middle of the ditch, all 
its contents are discharged into the ten furrows above, through little 
gates at the head of each. The first " check-furrow " will arrest the 
flow and cause it to spread over the strip between it and the secondary 
ditch. When this is sufficiently, irrigated, the check-furrow may be 
opened with the hoe, and the water will then overflow the second strip j 
and the process may be continued till the first 40 acres, represented 
by the parallelogram A G E D, are irrigated. Then close the small 
gates 1, 3, 5, &c., and open the gate at 0 in the secondary ditch, and 
in like manner irrigate the lower 40 acres C B F E. 

As the ground slopes from the secondary ditches at the rate of 8 feet 
per mile, the level of each check-furrow will be 2.7 inches below its pred- 
ecessor. There will then be an inequality of depth of water at differ- 
ent points of a strip between the two furrows, but in porous soils there 
is a compensation in the percolation of the water in the check-furrows 
to the land just below them. In impervious soils, or in irrigation for 
alfalfa, or permanent pasture, the furrows and check-furrows must be 
more numerous. The surplus water is caught in catch-drains for irri- 
gating land further down. 

The irrigation facilities of the east side of the Great Valley are diffi- 
cult to delineate on account of the lack of official surveys. A few small 
canals have been constructed, but with no reference to a general system. 
In some cases mining-ditches *have been converted into irrigation-chan- 
nels. Each main tributary river will here require a main canal on each 
side extending below the base of the foot-hills till it meets similar 
canals from other rivers, the whole constituting a single main channel 
of supply for all the country between them and the main lines of drain- 
age for the Great Yalley. From them primary and secondary .ditches 
wiU distribute the water over the soil with such local adaptations as 
may be demanded. A full exposition of the subject can be given only 
after an instrumental survey. 
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The commission have no doubt that the systematic irrigation of the 
region under consideration will ultimately be accomplished^ but the cost 
will be enormous and beyond the financial resources of the present. It 
is not necessary, however, that the work should be all done at once. 
The population must be greatly increased to require it. To finish the 
Work properly a period of fifty years will be necessary. It is of the first 
importance that it be properly planned and that the National and State 
Governments should. act harmoniously in. aiding and organizing it.' Gov- 
ernment authority is necessary in th*e location of the canals and ditches. 
The rights claimed by riparian proprietors should be appraised for pub- 
lic use, so that' no single class of men may make the^mere accident 
of their location a ground for the monopoly of what belpngs to the com- 
munity. The methods of distribution and the rights under it should be 
settled by law. A portion of the foot-hills will also demand irrigation, 
and the combination of this with the irrigation of the lower grounds will 
require authoritative settlement. Eeservoirs will be demanded on the 
west flank of the Sierra Nevada for the storage of .watery primarily for 
mining purposes, but subsequently for irrigation. 

The withdrawal of water from the rivers for irrigation will tend also 
to reclaim the swamp-lands, by withholding and otherwise disposing of 
the surplus rain-fall, especially during the'great floods. The elevation 
of the drainage river-channels above the neighboring lowlands renders 
it difficult to dispose of the overflows. If these can be kept back in the 
highlands and stored for future use in mining and farming enterprise, 
a. very great collateral benefit will be secured in narrowing the area of 
swamp-lands, or of lands too wet for cultivation. At least a million acres 
of such land, endowed with the highest fertility, lie useless in the Great 
Valley. 

The commission presents a brief resxme of the principles and practice 
of Irrigation in Europe and India. Among the fundamental points of 
a successful system in the Old World is a sound financial basis. With- 
out this any enterprise in this direction will infallibly bring disaster. 
Indian irrigation presents a marked illustration of this fact. Here it is 
the condition of existence both of people and government. More than 
half the public revenue comes directly from the products of the soil; 
even partial and local failures of crops in^this vast country have been 
followed by famines from the lack of means of transportation. . To 
obviate* these mischievous consequences the government has spent 
$175,000,000 already, and is annually adding millions more in works ot 
irrigation. These sums, at the prices of labor and materials in India, 
represent a vastly greater amount of work done than the same sums 
would secure in America. Skilled labor in India commands but 50 cents 
per day ; earth-excavation may be done for 5 cents per square yjird, 
and masonry at $1.50 to $2 per square yard. The work done is of the 
most permanent and excellent character, and more expensive than we 
would be willing to undertake on our western plains. Tlie Ganges Canal. 
10 feet deep and 170 feet wide, was intended to carry 7,000 cubic* feet 
of water per second, and to serve for navigation as well as irrigation. 
Its .original capital cost, not including interest, &c., was $12,000,000 ; in 
this country it would cost $100,000,000 to build such a one. Its length 
is greiater than that of the irrigation-canals of Lombardy and Egypt 
combined. It was built to irrigate 1,500,000 acres/ In 1864, 12 per 
cent, of the land irrigated by it was in sugar-cane, paying h fee of $2.20 
per acre 5 20 per cent, in gardens^ at $1.25 per acre; 51 per cent; in 
Indigo, cotton, &c., at 80 cents per acre ; 17 per cent, in grain., at CO 
cents per acre. The mean price obtained was $1.02 per acre. In 1806 
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and 1867 the mean price .was $1.21 per acre, half of which was sufficient 
to pay the cost of maintenance. Some faults in engineering have added 
unnecessarily to the cost of both construction and maintenance.. It'te^ 
•quired ten years to reach its probable ultimate area of irrigation. These, 
enterprises have generally been slow in the development of their W 
neficeot capacities. The limits of this article will not admit noticing 
any other of the splendid irrigation-works of India. The capital in- 
vested in construction, up to the close of the administrative year 1871-'72, 
is stated at $53,295,000. To construct such works in this country 
would probably cost $400,000,000. Their net income was about 8 pet 
cent, per annum, including increase of land revenue, &c. Some of these 
works, however, were old irrigation- works, constructed under former 
aiative dynasties, and the outlay by the present government consisted 
only in extensive repairs. Increasing experience is teaching practical 
methods of utilizing water, so as to make the same supply serye much 
greater areas. Many i)rivate enterprises have also been started, but 
the authorities express the " growing conviction" that this policy should 
be abandoned. Some of these works were purchased by the govern- 
ment, leaving but one private enterx^rise, the. Madras Company, furnish- 
ing water, to any extent. 

Italy, though enjoying a much larger annual rain-fall than Califor- 
nia, found if neeessary to resort to irrigation hundreds of years ago. 
Lombardy and Piedmont average about 37 or 38 inches of rain-lall 
per annum, the most of which is within the irrigating months from 
March 1 to October 1, during which there occur, on an average, 71 
rainy days. The mean temperature of the irrigated districts from May 
to August ranges from 70° to 90^ F. The south end of the Great Val- 
ley of California averages about 10 inches of rain-fall, with a minimum 
of 5 inches, and 275 cleai^days in the year; temperature 100^ in the • 
shade for sometimes two hundred days together, with a maximum reach- 
ing occasionally to 130o. In Orissa, India, with a rain-fall of 60 finches, 
there was a great famine. In California an average of 15 inches secures 
good crops. These facts show that it is not so much the amount as the 
distribution of atmospheric moisture that affects the prosperity of agri- 
culture. 

The Italian canals emp^loy for irrigation ah aggTegate flovv^ of 24^000 
cubic feet of water i3er second during the season for 1,600,000 acres. 
It is estimated that 1,000,000' acres in Lombardy are irrigated by works 
costing $200,000,000 5 but this expenditure, having been spread over 
several hundred years, has not been felt very severely. The canals 
are chiefly owned by government. Here, as in India, it ha^ been found 
that private enterprise has not been successful in the management of 
these works, at least so far as the public interest is concerned. Promi- 
nent among them is the great Cavour Canal, fifty-five miles long, 131 
feet wide at the bottom, and 6 feet deep, with a general slope of 1 foot 
in 4,000. Its alignment is perpendicular to the lines qf natural drain- 
age, necessitating the construction of a large number of costly bridges, 
aqueducts, &c., anji involving an enormous cost. A canal skirting the 
western foot-hills of the Sierta 2!5"evada, and crossing by aqueducts the 
parallel tributary streams, would be a still more formidable undertake 
ing of the same character. The Cavour Company became bankrupt, 
and its property passed into the hands of its creditors. Its failure 
was partly occasioned by unskillful financial management, but more 
largely by incompetent engineering." Among the fatal blunders in the 
scientific data was the estimate that the Po, from which the water 
of the canal was obtained*, carried a flow of 4,000 feet per second in 
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its* lowest stage, whereas it was discovered to be as low as 1,500 feet per 
second. Italian canals are usually farmed out to contractors for a 
period. of nine years. The contractors arrange terms of supply with 
the cultivators, who are forlned into associations representing particu- 
lar districts. Each district association administers the" distribution of 
water within its own limits, subject to regulations prescribed by the 
government. 

Cereals and most other products require some irrigation in Italy, but 
the greatest amount is for rice-culture in summer and meadows in win- 
ter. The meadow-grass, called marcite, requires the continuous pas- 
sage of a thin film of water, except at the cuttings, which is secured by 
arranging the land in planes about 30 feet wide, with a slope of 1 foot 
in 12 or 15 ; these are watered by.small irrigating-channels on the crest. 
A cubic foot of water per second, properly economized, will irrigate three 
acres, securing an enormous product. The meadows near Milan are cut 
seven times a year, yielding 50 ton^ per acre per annum, rising, in excep- 
tional cases, to 75 tons. The meadows are also fertilized by the sewage 
of Milan through the channels of irrigation. 

The climate of Spain resembles that of California both in its high tem- 
perature and in its small amount of rain-fall. Here judicious irrigation 
exhibits remarkable results. Near Valencia irrigated land seljs at $700 
to $900 per acre, and, at a considerable distance, brings '$400 to $500, 
while unirrigated land scarcely commands $80. Kear Madrid irrigation 
increases the value of land from fourfold to tentold. In the valley of 
the Tagus irrigated land yields twelve times as great a product as unirri- 
gated land. " Spain may be described as a country in which the water 
is more" valuable than the land in the ratio of 5 to 20" — a popul^ir esti- 
mate, resulting from a thousand years of study and experience. Its 
system of irrigation is a legacy of the old Moorish regime. The. legal re- 
lations of land and water are varied. In some localities the irrigation 
facilities are legally associated, so that even the proprietor cannot sell one 
without the other. In other places the farmer buys the water as merchan- 
dise. In dry seasons, the prices paid have been enormous. In 1861 they 
averaged $11,000 for a cubic foot per second through the year from the old 
irrigation-canals. In the later works, however,' government has fixed the 
prices. The Henares -Canal is allowed to charge $1,875 per cubic foot 
per second through the year ; in Italy the same quantity brings only $75 
to $80. The old Moorish works are generally the property of the irriga- 
tors, who pay only just what is necessary to keep them in repair. 

In France there are no government canals ; they are' generally built 
by the land-owners. The government, however, exercises a closer su- 
pervision over their construction and operation than in Spain. They 
are periodically inspected by government engineers. French law, unlike 
Spanish law, does not permit a majority of proprietors to establish an 
irrigating system and then compel the minority to bear a portion of the 
expense. In the case of the Carpentras Canal the government agreed 
not to increase the land-assessments for twenty-five years after its com- 
pletion. 

In estimating the quantity of water needed for irrigation in the Great 
Valley, the commission allow 15 per cent, for loss through evaporation 
and absorption of banks and beds of canals. The California rivers usually 
run full for seven months. The streams of the Sierra Kevada, with 
immense reservoirs of snow, are in full volume Ixom December to Au- 
gust, and may be calculated upon for a full supply of water during two 
hundred days of the year. A discharge at the rate of a cubic foot per 
second, during fourteen hours per day, would amount fo 50,400 cubic 
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feet per day, or 10,080,000 cubic feet per annum. Deducting 15 per cent, 
for evaporation and absorption, there remain for actual irrigation 42,800 
cubic feet per day, and 8,568,000 cubic feet during the season. . Each 
day's supply at this rate will furnish f sheet of water covering six acres 
2 inches deep. The annual supply would furnish 200 acres with 12 inches 
depth. A cubic foot per second, then, is regarded as a sufficient supply 
for 200 acres, allowing for waste and uncultivable land. 

Wheat sown in October or November, on summer-fallowed land well 
watered during the high river stages, will generally make a good crop,- 
even with a short supply of rain for the season ; sown in January or 
February, it will need one or two irrigations of 3 inches each ; for later 
crops, 12 inches will be necessary. On reclaimed tule-land, barley, sown 
after wheat-harvest, comes to maturity. Cotton will require more water 
than grain. Alfalfa, cut five times, will require 12 inches in addition to 
the rain. 

The allowance sufl&cient for the present demands of agriculture may 
not be sufficient for the future. This should be taken into account in 
arranging the system, of irrigation in the Great Yalley. In seasons of 
scarcity, the question may arise whether the small supply be distributed 
over the whole irrigable region or concentrated on a portion of it. In 
other countries the usages are exceedingly various, and furnish but few 
general principles applicable to our peculiar circumstances and neces- 
sities. In North India, a cubic foot of water per second suffices for 200 
acres of cereals. In Granada and Valencia, Spain, 240 acres ; in Elche, 
Spain, 1,000 acres, wiater being very scarce. Eice-fields in different parts 
of the world vary from 30 to 80 acres per foot. In recent Spanish grants 
the legal quantity varies from 70 to 260 acres per foot. 

In the proposed system the secondary and tertiary channels will be 
constructed by the cultivators themselves, and the. work can be made 
to occupy seasons of leisure by farmers working their own land. The 
case, however^ will be different. for farmers on a large scale who are com- 
pelled to hire labor. The cost of the main canals and primary ditches 
will be borne by the Government or corporations furnishing water. The 
cost of these works and of the head-works by .which they are supplied 
must, of course, vary under different circumstances. The commission 
estimates that a canal carrying 315 cubic feet per second, deducting 15 
per cent, for evaporation and absorption, will irrigate 53,600 acres. Sup- 
posing all the land to lie on one side, of the canal ia a strip five miles 
wide, each mile of canal will require five miles of primary ditches. 
Each mile of canal will then irrigate 3,-200 acres ; or, allowing one-fourth 
for waste and uncultivable lands, lands occupied by buildings, yards, 
&c., 2,400 acres. Primary ditches of the capacity of 50 cubic feet per 
second will cover 2,400" acres, 3 inches deep, in seven days and nights. 
Six of the primaries can be filled at once by a canal of the above capacity, 
serving 14,400 acres in seven days and nights ; in twenty-six days the 
whole 53,600 acres may be irrigated ; but, if the water is used only four- 
teen hours per day, forty-five days will be required. 

Each 2,400 acres, then, is supposed to require one mile of main canal 
and five miles of primary ditches. In the most favorable case of con- 
struction, in which excavation and embankment are. about equal at thirty 
cents per cubic yard, the cost per acre irrigated will be about $5. Add- 
ing the expense of dams and head-works, the extra excavation and em- 
bankment required by inequalities of ground, bridges, sluices for drain- 
age, &c., the expense will be about doubled, amounting to $10 per 
irrigated acre. Some portions of the east side pf the San Joaquin 
Valley are underlaid at 2 or 3 feet depth by hard strata, requiring blast- 
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ing. This will enlarge tlie cost 25 or 33 per cent. Foot-hill irrigation will 
cost still more. The cheapest canal in Spain cost $15 per irrigated acre, 
with labor much lower than in California, but in this case the dams and 
head-works are of the most permanent and substantial character. In 
California it is proposed to construct the dams of wood and rebuild them 
after dec.ay sets in, thus postponing a large part of the permanent out- 
lay. In the old countries there are no lands of easy irrigation left. Most 
of the late constf uctions are very different in character from what would 
be required in California. 

The commission finally state their conclusions seriatim^ of which the 
following summary is presented. There are large bodies of fertile land 
in the Great Valley needing irrigation, and the natural features of the 
country favor the enterprise. The east side of the valley will give an 
abundant supply of water through canals from the various rivers. The 
supply of the. wes»t side is smaller, but sufficient to irrigate a very large 
body of land. The San Joaquin and Tulare Valleys, especially, would in- 
crease their production many fold with irrigation. The cost would be great, 
but not out of proportion to the benefit, derived. .Irrigation is but little 
understood by either farmers or engineers in this county. The experience 
of other countries shows that this work can be effectually done only by 
the government. State and national governments should at once combine 
their efforts to inaugurate this enterprise by an instrumental survey to 
ascertain what lauds are irrigable, and at what expense of construction : 
the amount of wilter that can be furnished each tract of land, the besr 
methods of delivery, probable cost, &c. All accessible information from 
foreign irrigation systems should be gathered and disseminated. A 
system of uniform laws and regulations should be established. In 
isolated localities cultivators should be allowed to appropriate the waters 
of small streams, provided their works do not interfere with the general 
system. Land and water should be inseparably united. As the lands 
receive the special benefit of irrigation, it is but fair to lay- upon them a 
large part at least of the expense of the machinery. The general increase 
of revenue, however, would justify appropriations from the general tax 
fund of States and counties. There is, however, a difficulty in the fact 
that many lands at present are not worth $5 per acre, and that irrigation 
established for their benefit will probably cost double that sum-. Aid 
from Government should be cautiously given. In some cases corpora- 
tions may be allowed to furnish the water of irrigation, under definite 
regulations. There is no reason, however, to suppose that capital, will 
find works of this kind a very attractive investment. The work must 
probably be done by Government. The State should exercise a super- 
vision of all such works, however distasteful to interested parties. 



IRRIGATION: ITS EVILS, THE REMEDIES, AND 
. THE COMPENSATIONS. ' 

By George P. Marsh. 
L— GENERAL CONBIDEltATIONS. 

1. Irrigation, or the artificial application ot water to growing crops, 
is one ot the most primitive of agricultural arts, afid in the regions 
which were the firsfe seats of civilization, reservoirs and canals for col- 
lecting, stoiing up, and distributing this fertilizing element are among 
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the most ancient human constructions of which visible remains are 
still extant. 

It is probably chiefly to a sense of the agricultural value of water 
that we are to ascribe the rehgious reverence paid to fountains and 
rivers in the early ages, and which is still traceable as a fading super- 
stition in the names of many holy wells and saints' fountains. 

2. The moist atmosphere of the countries whence our population is 
chiefly derived' — the British Islands and the Germanic provinces — ^nd 
the plentiful summer-rains of our Atlantic States, have rendered agri- 
culture practicable in all these lands without a resort to the expensive 
and laborious arrangements involved in rural husbandry, which derives 
its necessary supply of water not directly from spontaneous rain-fall, 
but from human art. Hence, except in garden-cultivation, and perhaps 
some other comparatively unimportant branches of agriculture, irriga- 
tion has been hitherto practically almost unknown to us. 

3. But in many parts of Spanish America artificial watering of the 
fields has always been as indispensable to successful agriculture as in 
the Hispanic Peninsula, and our recent acquisition and settlement of a 
considerable part of the Mexicaii territory, where the climate makes 
irrigation a necessity, is now familiarizing us with the practice. Be- 
sides this, both in Northern Europe and in the older United States the 
opinion is fast gaining ground that running, or at least infiltrated water, 
may often be advantageously supplied to grasses and cultivated vege- 
tables in climates and on soils where precipitation alone was formerly 
regarded as a suflicient source of moisture for all the field-crops. Irri- 
gation is cpnseauently now more or less practiced, and its use is rapidly 
extending in all th6 European countries to which I have referred,* and 
there is a strong disposition in the Eastern States of the American 
Union to test the value of the practice by actual experiment, not merely 
in market-gardening, but in field-culture, on an extensive scale. 

4. There is some danger that, with our characteristic impetuosity and 
love of novelty, we shall, especially in the comparatively rainless new 
States and Territories of our vast empire, engage too largely and too 
inconsiderately in an agricultural process which, in many cases, maybe 
attended with disadvantages more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
gaiins from its adoption. At least we may fear that costly arrangements 
will sometimes be made when simple and less expensive methods would 
be equally available; and we have reason to apprehend that the acqui- 
sition of the control of abundant sources of water by private individ- 
uals may often result in the establishment of vested rights and monop- 
olies liable to great abuse, and at the same time calculated to interfere 
seriously with the adoption of general systems of irrigation.. 

5. Information in regard to European methods of accumulating and ' 
distributing the water of precipitation, and of flowing springs and riv- 
ulets, for agricultural x)urposes, is' readily accessible, and in the practi- 
cal emplo5^ment of the system our engineers and the ingenuity of our 
people will no doubt easily overcome any special difficulties arising from 
the pecular geographical and meteorologi(5al features of our territory. 
But the social, legal, sanitary, and financial aspects of the subject in its 
application to extensive tracts of cultivated land are not familiar to the 
American public, and for the moment some cautions, of a not altogether 
obvious nature, are more needed than instructions on points of practical 
method, or of adaptability to particular branches of agriculture.. 

C. I propose, then, to point out the evils and difficulties of the prac- 

'* The quantity of irrigated meadow-land in England and Germany is already very large, 
but the ^application of water to tilled field-crops is no^v'much less resorted to in those coun- 
tries, - ■ ' 
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tice of irrigation, and to suggest precautions a'gainst tlie occurrence of 
these evils, and means of palliating them where they ate to some extent 
inevitable. 

II.— MORAL AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OP IRRIGATION. 

7. In a political community where it is now generally admitted that 
persons necessarily have inalienable rights, of an extent commensurate 
with their natural duties and necessities, and that consequehtly no man 
or body of men can rightfully use any other man or men simply as a 
means to a selfish end, it will be allpwed that, in the introduction of 
new systems of industrial or rural occupation, on a scale large enough 
to affect the rights and interests of whole classes of the population, 
equal regard should be paid to the good of every class, and few will deny 
that on all such occasions the moral, social, and sanitary coiisequences 
of great changes in the habits and employments of large oodies of the 
pebple should be considered as of more importance than the merely 
financial results. 

8. In this, as in most other cases of inquiry into questions of political 
economy, in the present state of that science, we encounter at the out- 
set the great enigma of the right relations between capital and labor — 
which is really a moral rather than a financial problem — and there are 
not many instances where those relations' are on the whole more unsatis- 
factory than in the employment of irrigation on the great scale in which 
it is practiced in many parts of Europe. 

9. With an important exception, which I shall notice hereafter, the 
tendency of irrigation as a regular agricultural method, is to promote 
the accumulation of large tracts of land in the hands of single proprie- 
tors, and consequently to dispossess the smaller land-holders. Where 
a district, however large, derives its supply of water for irrigation from 
a single stream or lake, not of such volume as to be jDractically inex- 
haustible, the interests of production require thut the husbandry of the 
entire district be administered on a uniform, or at least on a harmonious 
system, and consequently that the control of the source of water-supply 
be vested in Sb single head. If we suppose a considerable district, with 
a conveniently accessible water-course of a volume just sufficient to sup- 
ply t if judiciously distributed, to be owned in severalty by ten differ- 
ent iproprietors, it is obvious that each land-holder cannot be allowed to 
draw oft' at his pleasure and appropriate to his own use the whole cur- 
rent, or such part of it as may suit his convenience, but the quantity 
and periods of diversion must be regulated upon some general system 
established by law, custom; or contract for the whole district. The 

• course and capacity of the channels of^ diversion and of final discharge 
must be determined by some common principle, and adapted to the 
branches of husbandry best suited to the soil apd climate. It would, in 
practice, be a matter of extreme difficulty to bring about an agreement 
between any ten cultivators so situated in regard to the location of 
such channels, the apportionment of the cost of construction and main- 
tenance, and the assignmentof the times of diversion, and the quantities 
of water to each individual land-holder. Again, these times and quan- 
tities must be accommod;ited to the special crops to be watered, and of 
course any change in the order or objects of rural husbandry would re- 
quire a change in the seasons and amount of supply. Hence, the agri- 
cultural economy of each farmer must remain substantially fixed and 
invariable, and even so simple a thing as the rotation of crops would be 
almost impracticable, because it would be Impossible to change the 
whole syetem of supply -to suit the interests of a single one of the own- 
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ors. The canals of diversion and distribution , once established, the net 
work must consequently remain as immutable as the arteries and veins 
of the human system. 

10. Besides this, the measurement of flowing water, and of course its 
division between different occupants, are matters of extreme complexity, 
and there would be constant jealousies and dissensions between neigh- 
boring claimants in regard to the ascertainment of the quantity right- 
fully belonging to each, and of the amount actually withdrawn by each 
from the common source of supply. 

11. 1 have thus far supposed a case where, as is usual in the United 
States, strean^s not navigable are. not the property of the State, but are 
owned either in severalty or by different private proprietors in common. 
European, experience shows, as might be expected from what has just 
been said, that under such cirieumstancesj as well as where waters be- 
longing to the State are farmed and relet by private individuals, water- 
rights are a constant source of gross injustice and endless litigation.* 
The consequence of these interminable vexations is that the poorer or 
more peaceably-disposed land holder is obliged to sell his possessions to 
a richer or more litigious proprietor, and the whole district gradually 
passes into the hands of a single holder, or family, or corporation. Hence, 
in the large irrigated plain-lands of Europe, real estate is accumulated 
in vast tracts of single ownership, and farming is conducted on a scale 
hardly surpassed in England, or eyen on the boundless paeadows and 
pastures of our own West.t 

There are doubtless considerable economical advantages in. the sys- 
tem. The unity of administration tends to increase production as well 
as to diminish the cost of agricultural operations, but the evils more 
than counterbalance this advantage. In an often-quoted passage Pliny, 
the elder complained, eighteen hundred years ago, that great farms had 
beeu the ruin of Italy, as well as of the tributary territories. He adds, 
in a paragraph not so frequently cited, that six land-holders own 
one-half of the Roman province of Africa, and he thinks it a proof of 
magnanimity in Pompey that he would never enlarge his farms by buy- 
ing land adjacent to them.} 

' 13. The ruiu to which Pliny alludes was not merely from* the negli- 
gent management of non-resident landlords. He refers rather to the 
demoralization of the peasantry, in consequence of their abandonment 
of their native fields and firesides. The small cultivators who sell their 
paternal acres must either emigrate, and so diminish the resident pop- 
nlation, or sink from the class of land-owners to tljat of hired laborers 
on the fields which, once their own, are their homes no longer. Having 
no proprietary interest in the soil they .till, no mastership over it, they 
are, as I have said elsewhere, virtually expatriated, and the middle 

*Ni^l cites a case where a gentleman, who had farmed from the government a tributary of 
the Po^ allowed, out of some private spite against a neighbor, a considerable portion of the 
water he controlled to run to waste for a period of eight years, though offered by his neigh- 
bor twelve thousand francs a year for the use of what he thus wantonly threw away. Note 
in VAgricultute dcs Etats Sardcs, Turin, 1856, p. 229. 

t About ten year-s ago a single proprietor exhibited, at an agricultural fair at Modena, one 
hundred yoke of oxen from his own estate. 

.+ The passage is somewhat pharaphrastically thus translated by old Holland: " Confess 
we must needs that these large inclosures and great domaines held by privat persons have 
long since been the mine of Italia, and of late daies have undone the provinces also thereto 
belonging. Six landlords there were, and no more, that possessed one moietie of all Afrike. 

* * Where, by the way, I-may not defraud Cruius Pompeius of the due glorie an- 
swerable to that greatness of Lis, who never in all his life would purchase any ground that 
butted or bordered upon his owri land." (Hist. Nat. Lib., xviii, c. 7. ) 
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class, w bicli ought to constitute the true moral as well as physical 
power of the land, ceases to exist and enjoy a social status as a rural 
order, and is found only alnong the trading and industrial population of 

the cities/^ . . 

III. SANITAKY EPFEOTS .OF IRRIGATION. 

14. Kext in importance to the moral and. social aspects of the system 
we are considering comes the question of the effects of irrigation on the 
health of the population employing it. In certain branches of agricul- 
ture, where water is largely used for irrigation, as in the growing of 
rice, or in preparing the product fox market, as in retting hemp, nothing 
can bo better established than the fact that the miasmatic exhalations 
from the soil and the pools are deleterious in the highest degree. 
The rice-grounds of Lombardy, though principally lying to the north 
of the forty-fifth degree of latitude, are almost as destructive to health 
. as those of Georgia and our other Southern States, and the statistics 
of the increased mortality attending the recent extensioil of rice-culture 
in Northern Italy are truly appalling.t 

35. But all irrigation, except where the configuration of the surface 
and the. character of the soil* are such as to promote the rapid draining 
of the water, or where special precautions are taken against its influ- 
ence, is prejudicial to health. In most localities the increased damp- 
ness of the atmosphere is injurious to the respiratory system, and in 
others the exhalations from the watered soil and moistened manures 
tend po\yerfully to favor the development of malarious influences, and 
to aggravate, if not to occasion, febrile diseases^ • 

* In Tuscany and in other parts of Italy, where the system of [farming upon shares, or 
mazzadria, mezzcria, or masseria^ as it is called, is general, the families of peasant-tenants 
frequently remain for generations, and even for centuries on the same small farm. As a. 
* rule, only one son marries, and the others live with him, after the death of the fat^her, rather 
as farm-servants than as joint partners. A young peasant who refuses to conform to this 
custom, and seeks occupation elsewhere, generally becomes what is" called a bracciante, or 
day-laborer, and, as the evil habits into which such youths very commonly, fall aro' regarded . 
as either the cause or the consequence of their departure from the established usages of their 
class, they are looked upon with little respect, and hmcciantc is almost a term of reproach. 
If a hraccianti-msiu\Qs, he is obliged to rent a cottage on the outskirts of some town, for he 
can rarely find a landlord who will receive him as a farm-tenant oil the usual terais, and he 
is reduced to precarious day-labor or to mendicancy, as a means of livelihood. "What does 
your father do?" said i to a beggar-boy in Tuscany. *' Is he a peasant?" *' He does not 
do anything," replied the boy. " Ho is a renter, (fittajuols ;) he goes a begging." 

Persons interested in peasant-life in Europe will find an admirably full and satisfactory 
account of the rural system in Tuscany, in all its relations, moral; social, and economical, 
in Toscanelle's most interesting' Economia Ruraie delta Provincia, Pisana, 1 vol, 8vo., 
with a quarto atlas of plates. Like information, though less comprehensive respecting the 
peasants of the French Alps is given in La Doucette Les Sautes Alps^ &c. The moral 
and material life of the peasants of North Sealand is sketched with great fidelity in lunge, 
Dtn nordsjelldndokc landalFnces charaktacer skikhc, &c., 2d edition, Kjobenkawn, 1864. 

t Kicc-growing is extremely profitable in Italy, and consequently the temptation to ex- 
tend it is found irresistible. It was formerly confine(^ within narrow limits by restrictive legis- 
lation, but the laws have been modified so as to leave the decision of questions of exten- 
sion to the discretion of the local authorities, who are too often under the influence of large 
proprietors, and^ in spite of the remonstrances of political economists and of medical men", 
the area occupied by rice-fields is fast extending. The labor in these fields is, in great pro- 
portion,, performed by men and women who come down from the mountains for that purpose 
at the proper season, and this branch of agriculture luts acquired such prominence in the 
eyes of the mountaineers, that the vAst alluvial provinces, elsewhere called the " plains of 
Lombardy" aro popularly known in the Alpine villages, which supply them with laborers, 
as " Ic Risajc,'^ the rice-grounds. 

t There is no doubt that1;he insalubrity of Rome, though certainly not entirely due. to this 
cause, is greatly aggravated by the abundantly -irrigated gardens within the walls of that 
city. Is not the increased prevalence of malarious fevers in the neighborhood of New York 
and other American cities due in part to the increased extent, of market-gardens, and con- 
sec^uently of irrigated lands, in their vicinity T 
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IV.— PHYSICAL EVILS OF IRRIGATION. 

1(3. From these brief hints' at some of the moral, social, and sanitary 
disadvantages which, under the circumstances supposed, attend the sys- 
tem of husbandry under consideration, I proceed to some notice of the 
purely physical evils which, in many cases," are inseparable from it-. 

17. The first and most obvious effect of withdrawing water from. its 
* narrow natural channels, and distributing it over the surface of the 

earth, is a great increase in the humidity of the soil watered, a like 
increase in the evaporation from it, and a corresponding reduction 
of the atmospheric temperature, as in other cases of evaporation.* The 
water imbibed by the earth, which on grounds of slight inclination is 
generally estimated at about one-seventh of the quantity applied, may 
not be sufficient to affect the consistence of the soil to a serious degree, 
but the remaining six-sevenths, so far as not carried off by evaporation, 
employed to irrigate lands at a lower level, or discharged into running 
streams or lakes, frequently produce a very prejudicial effect on the 
soil of adjacent grounds, over which the water fiows or into which it 
percolates. Thus * the infiltration of the superfluous Avater from the 
rice-grounds of Lombardy, it is said, sometimes renders the lower iields 
adjacent unfit for any other husbandry to a distance of even miles from 
the lands flowed for wxitering the rice.t 

18. The diversion of brooks and. rivers from their natural channels, 
and the final discharge of the current by remote outlets, tend to deprive 
the district originally watered by it of their proper supply, and while 
on tho one side coirsiderable tracts of ground are sometimes drenched 
with superfluous moisture, on the other, water-courses large enough to 
drive mills and other machinery may be laid dry and their fish de- 
stoyed, and even the subterranean conduits from their bedg, which fed 
springs and wells at lower levels, may cease to flow4 

19. It has been a general opinion among practical agriculturists that 
the w^ater employed for irrigation dissolves some of the fertilizing in- 
gredients of the soil to which it is applied, and carries them with it in its 
flow or percolation over or through the adjacent fields into which it es- 

* Special observations on tlie effect of irrigation on local temperature have not, so far as I 
know, yet been undertaken, but I have often found that the summer-morning temperature 
of an irrigated district in Italy was several degrees lower than that riicorded at the meteoro- 
logical station in an adjacent city. The evaporation from grasses and. cultivated plants 
is much stimulated by the increased supply of moisture they receive from.irrjgation, and as 
the water applied is in motion and spread over a wide surface, it gives off more vapor than 
when in its original channel or reservoir, or than could be exhaled by an unwatered soil. " 
This evaporation is necessarily attended with a local refrigeration, and at the same time 
. with an augmentation of atmospheric moisture, though the rapid rise of the vapor to inac- 
cessible heights, and the movement of air-currents, may prevent this latter effect from«being 
obvious to ordinary meteorological tests. 

t On what is called the reproduction of water employed for irrigation, see M. Vigan, 
j^tudc sur Ics irrigations des Fyr6nee.s orientales. Paris, 1667. Pamphlet. 

t Irrigation always compacts and hardens the soil, and sometimes to a very inconvenient 
degree. I have often observed that the alluvial bottoms of the Valderno had become by 
long watering as hard and refractory as the notorious "white-faced clay" of the limestone 
district of New England. This, of course, much increases the labor both of plowing and 
of the subsequent tillage with hoc or cultivator. This effect of irrigation would be much 
less sensible but for the fact that where watering is employed in field-cu]ti,vation, farmers 
are tempted to rely too much on the fertilizing power of irrigation, and consequently to use 
little manure. Land properly enriched by a liberal application of manure, is much less 
liable to become hard and tenacious by watering. Of course land is softened for the mo- 
ment by watering, though in drying it becomes harder than before. It is customary in 
some part« of Tuscany to irrigate the ground after taking off a summer crop, in order both 
to soften it for plowing for autumn-sowing,- and to hasten the sprouting of tho winter-grain 
sown upon it. 
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capes. Hence a higher value has been ascribed to such escape-water in 
its subsequent use than in its original application. This opinion was con- 
troverted by Liebig, who taught that none Of the material constituents of 
vegetation were thus abstracted by water, and his views have been con- 
firmed by other observers. Later experiments appear to show that the 
doctrines of Liebig and his followers are not strictly true, for mineral 
and vegetable substances which enter more or less into the food of 
plants have been detected in the water of field-drains and other cur- 
rents from cultivated soil. Still there is no satisfactory evidence that 
land is on . the whole impoverished by irrigation, though the consist- 
ence of the soil may sometimes be affected injuriously by it. * 

20. The increase of the natural humidity of the soil provokes the 
growth of aquatic weeds, and although some English writers have 
asserted that the mardtei or wp,ter-meadows of Lombardy are not in- 
fested with these pests, I believe they are kept free from them only by 
constant wedeing. In the rice-fields the extirpation of such- plants- 
which is performed wholly by hand, is perhaps the most laborious and 
unhealthy of the toil of the cultivator, and in all freely-irrigated lands, 
the borders of the channels of distribution are fringed with water-plants, 
in spite of all efforts to de.stroy them, and they mark every spot of pas- 
ture and meadow surface where the flow or percolation of the water is 
checked by superficial or underground obstructions. 

21. In many localities irrigation cannot be cafried on upon a great 
scale without the construction of large reservoirs for retaining the 
precipitation of the wet season for use in the dry, and in all oriental 
and many European countries such artificial lakes are counted by thou- 
sands, irrigation from reservoirs has most of the general inconveni- 
ences which attend other systems, with the additional disadvantages 
that it is found in practice almost an impossibility so to secure the re- 
taining dams or walls that they do not at length burs^b their barriers and 
overwhelm the country below with ruinous desolation. Treatises on . 
hydraulics are full of fearful examples of such calamities, and the con- 
struction of works of this sort ought never to be permitted except with 
guarantees and under circumstances which promise exceptional security. 

* Many of the inconveniences resolting from the division of superficial water-courses 
from their natural channels as respects the supply of lower grounds originally watered by 
them are sufficiently familiar, but the dangers of interfering with the underground circula- 
tion are far less obvious. The water of rivers is usually absorbed by their beds in large 
proportion, and thpugh it is frequently partially restored to the channel at lower points by 
subterranean con4uits, yet much of it always escapes laterally and*is conveyed^to great dis- 
tances by infiltration. In fact the supply for wells and springs upon the plains fs principally 
derived from this source, for it is only on porous or fissured soils that much. rain-water 
descends to considerable depths, most of the precipitation being carried off by superficial 
flowage or evaporation. Hence the abstraction of the current of a mountain-stream may 
dry up wells and springs lying miles trom its bed, and this not merely firom a change of the 
channel of the water, but because in employing it for irrigation it is spread over a larger 
surface, and, of course, more of. it is taken up by evaporation. The consequences of such 
diversion depend much on the character and inclination of the underlying strata, and as 
these are usually imperfectly known, it would very rarely be possible to predict how the 
ground-water of a given district would be affected by the diversion of streams flowing at a 
higher or even the same general level. The injury to a particular tract -of land, from cut- 
ting off its underground supply of water by turning brooks away from their natural beds, 
is sometimes partially compensated by the creation of springs elsewhere from the infiltration 
of water spread over the surface for irrigation. 

t The marcite of Lombardy are grounds of comparatively small extent, kept always in 
grass, and almost constantly overflowed with water from springs of a temperature above that 
of the ordinary sources in that climate. " The grass is cut five, six. or even more times in a 
season, and seldom made into hay, but fed green to stalled cattle. Horses refuse it. It is not 
profitable to raise— or, as foreign guests at Italian tables have too often occasion to lament, 

Eroperly to fatten — calves in Lombardy, and the cows which furnish milk for the justly-cele- 
rated dairies of those provinces are, for the most part, annually imported firom Switzerland 
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22. The quality of the grain, roots, and other vegetables cultiVs^ted by 
irrigation is a point of importance, bat not hitherto sufficiently investi- 
gated. I cannot say that I find the meal of Indian corn or other cereal 
grains grown in counti;ies where irrigation is generally practiced less 
sweet or less nutritious than that produced on our unwatered fields. 
The wheat of Italy is excellent, and the bread of Andalusia is generally 
admitted to be both more agreeable to the palate and more nutritious 
than that of any other country. But water is sparingly applied to maize, 
and then only in times of drought, and by infiltration from currents con- 
ducted along the furrows, and wheat is hardly watered at all except oc- 
casionally in the southernmost provinces of Europe. The grasses of 
irrigated meadows, especially where, as is apt to be the case when the 
supply is abundant, Avater is too freely applied, though luxuriant in 
growth and of good quality for soiling or feeding green to horned cattle, 
certainly make hay much less nutritive and less tasteful to stock tluni 
that grown on ground watered only by rain.* All American travelers 
find the garden vegetables of continental Europe, peas, beans, tubers, 
and roots, far less savory than with us, where water is indeed often ap- 
plied to them, but in much smaller quantities and it is further observed 
that though garden-seeds from the United States may produce a single 
crop of satisfactory quality in a well-watered Italian garden, yet the 
vegetables grown from the same stock in the following years rapidly 
deteriorate. Neither I, nor the friends to whom I have given seeds, 
have been able to obtain anything but stringy pods, even for one season, 
from American ckra-seed; and the lima bean has greatly diminished 
in productiveness, size, and flavor, and, in fact, has almost entirely run 
out, after a few years of partial success in Tuscany, t 

v.— ECONOMICAL OBSTACLES TO IRRIGATION. 

23. Let us consider the question from a purely economical point of 
view. Irrigation is seldom i)racticable without a considerable pecuniary 
outlay in arrangements for collecting and distributing the water, whether 
derived from springs, lakes, wells, or precipitation. Dams, dikes, arte- 
sian borings, common wells, pumping machinery, reservoirs, aqueducts, 
siphons, and canals, or some of them, are indispensable whenever irri- 
gation is employed in any cultivation more extensive than ordinary gar- 
dening. 

24. Besides this, the ground to be watered must be leveled, graded, or 
scarped, in order to permit either the ^ow of a current over its whole 
surface, or its gradual absorption and infiltration from the channels into 
which it is conducted. In new countries, and especially on lands origi- 
nally wooded, ground is almost always extremely irregular, from the 

* '^Moderate irrigation of herbaceous plants accelerates their germination and growth; but 
it checks the ripening of their seeds, and if water is applied la excess it renders their texture 
less firm and substantial, and at the same time more subject to decomposition and waste." — 
Fircnze, ]870, p. 111. Cuppari, Manuale dell' Agricoltore. 

1 1 have never experimented on American sweet-corn in Italy for more than a single sea- 
son without renewing the seed ; but Italian friends to whom I have given the seed inform me 
that though the first crop is excellent, it rapidly degenerates. Perhaps, by longer trial and 
with more caution in the use of water, all these American garden-vegetables would accom- 
modate themselves to the climate of Italy, and recover their original qualities. The onion, 
perhaps for the very reason that deprives some other vegetables of their agreeable taste, is 
much improved by iVee irrigation. The strong flavor so objectionable in the American onion 
is, as it were, washed out by watering ; and the Italian and Spanish onion maybe employed 
in refined cookery with comparatively little offense. It is a point of importance to ascertain 
how the quality of the sugar-beet is affected by irrigation. 

24 A 
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growth of trees and the spread of the roots, which occasion great irregu- 
larity of surface, from bowlders, or the cropping-out of rock, and from 
other familiar causes. It is obvious that over the hollows and ridges of 
such a surface, water cannot be evenly and gradually distributed, and 
measures must be taken to convert the broken curves and ridges of the 
ground into comparatively uniform slopes. This, indeed, is effected in 
a certain degree by the ordinary operations of agriculture, and every 
farmer knows that an old field is much smoother than a new one. In 
fact, few things in the long-cultivated regions of the Old World strike 
the eye of an American farmer more powerfully than the regular slopes 
and long sweeps of the surface. These outlines are in part the result of 
special labor devoted to that object; but they are, in a still higher de- 
gree, perhaps, the effect of centuries of cultivation under the spade, -the 
hoe, the plow, and the harrow, none of which can be long employed 
without producing a smoothing- down of the original asperities and ir- 
regularities of the ground.* The natural surface, then, except on allu- 
vial plains, is usually unfavorable to the application of water to grass, or 
tilled crops grown upon it 5 and there are many regions in the United 
States where cultivation has not yet reduced the face of the earth to the 
necessary regularity, and where, of course, a good deal of labor must be 
performed in the way of grading before irrigation can be practiced with 
advantage.t 

25. All artificial arrangements for irrigation are costly, and, of course, 
especially in a new country, where much building and other improve- 
ment are necessary, so far objectionable. The expenses incurred in them 
do not belong to the current annual account, but the works are generally 
of a permanent nature, and are therefore so much added to the capital 
invested. Hence settlers of limited means cannot engage in them, and 
small land-holding is discouraged. Besides this, the time and attention 
consumed in watching the canals and in admitting and shutting off' the 
water are considerable, and where hand-labor is so dear as witti us, this 
item would be found a not unimportant addition to the cost of agricul- 
tural operations. It is for such reasons that European economists dis- 
courage the execution of works for irrigation, unless where an abundant 
supply of water can be certainly counted on. Boussingault, for instance, 
states that cheap as is labor in Germanj^, it is not good economy in that 
country to construct even the distributing canals and other small sub- 

* This general smoothness of surface is one of the reasons why the rain-water is more rap- 
idly discharged from it, and consequently why floods are more sudden and destructive in 
many parts of Europe than in otherwise similar regions of the United States. 

t On the Alps, irrigation is practiced almost up to the limit of perpetual frost. The water 
of melting snow, low as is its temperature, is conducted immediately over the grass, and, 
in fact, observing farmers in New England have noticed that the pasture-herbage on the 
borders of a snow-bank which has remained partially unthawed until late in the spring is 
particularly green and luxuriant. The mountaineers of Switzerland and of Italy have been 
compelled to exercise much ingenuity and industry in removing small accidents of surface, 
and adapting their canals to the thousand larger curves of Alpine pastures and meadows, 
and they contrive to obtain, by watering, good crops of hay on slopes so steep that the 
laborers — chiefly women, I am sorry to say — cannot stand upon them without being sup- 
ported by ropes from ?i,bove, or at least wearing iron crampons, or creepers, on their shoes. 
Cutting the hay in such meadows is one of the greatest dangers of Alpine peasant life. In 
a small commune on the Italian side of the mountains, with a population of a thousand souls, 
I cou-nted, ten years ago, more than sixty small wooden crosses deposited in a couple of niches 
in the rock, as memorials of that number of persons who had lost their lives in the commune 
by accident since the year 1840. Most of the deaths were from slipping in cutting hay on 
slopes overhanging precipices or toiTents, though there were several from falling from trees 
while picking the leaves to be dried and used to eke out the slender supply of winter fodder 
for the cows. Grass ground bears a high price in the Alps ; good meadow-land, with water, 
selling readily at from one to two hundred dollars an acre. 
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sidiary woiks^ except where at least four iuches of water per week can 
be secured for tbe whole irrigated surface. This poiut is important as 
showing the danger of entering into the sj^stem without previous careful 
inquiry as to the sufficiency of the supply, and this again involves the 
necessity of experiment sufficiently varied and long-continued to deter- 
mine what, in a given climate and with a given system of agriculture, is 
a sufficient supply.* But I shall return to this point hereafter. 

26. There is another suggestion which it is proper to make in estimating 
the economical value of irrigation, namely, the fact, that in some parts 
of our own country production is now overabundant, that it needs 
rather to be repressed than enlarged. When the market-price of 
Indian corn is less than the cost of its transportation to the seaboard, 
and growers can turn it to no better account than to burn half of it for 
fuel for distilling the rest, it is evident that the money it costs to raise 
the surplus yield might be more advantageously spent in creating new 
facilities for conveying the grain to consumers who require it for higher 
uses than in making expensive arrangements for increasing crops which 
are already so luxuriant as to be a burden rather than a blessiug.t 

27. From all this it will be obvious that considerable evils necessarily 
attend the practice of field-irrigation, and that these would be sensibly 
felt in its introduction into a country which, taken as a whole, stands 
in no special need of sucb a resource for increasing its agricultural pro- 
duction, which has, near its plow-lands and its meadows, no reservoir 
of Alpine snows to serve as a perpetual source of supply for canals of 
irrigation, and indeed, though with some important exceptions, no pecu- 
liar geographical or climatic adaptation to the system. 

* The quantities of water applied to growing crops in Europe are always large, and the 
statements of some professional writers on this point seem almost incredible. According to 
Boussingault, meadows require in Germany a supply equal to eight and a half inches per 
week, the water being admitted from twenty-five to thirty times in the course of the season. 
Puvis makes a similar computation for France, and thinks double this quantity would not 
be too much. — Boussingault, £conomie rurale, vol. ii, p. 246. 

The measurements of Herve Mangon, a very high authority, give in general considerably 
larger amounts, and it is singular that in the mountainous and comparatively cold depart- 
ment of the Vosges, much more water is applied than in the warm climate of Southern France. 
Thus, in one meadow examined by him, the water flowed over the soil during eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-eight hours, divided into eight periods, between the 23d of November and 
1 1th of August, and the quantity applied was equal to about 27 feet, or seven or eight times the 
usual rain-lall for the whole year. In another case, to use his own words, he found that the 
quantity applied in one year *' would cover the soil with a stratum of water about thirteen 
hundred feet deep," or about an average of three feet and six-tenths per day through the 
year. The soil thus received daily a quantity of water equal to the whole annual rain-fall. 
In these cases, irrigation was continued through the winter. — M. Herv:^ Mangon, Experi- 
ences sur Vcmploi des eaux dans les irrigations^ 2d edition. Paris, 1869. 

tA hundred years ago France grew more wheat than could be consumed in bread, cakes, 
and pastry at the tables of the rich ; the poor, who lived on black bread, using of course no 
wheat-flour. Fashion furnished a means of disposing of the surplus grain by converting it 
into articles employed in personal decoration. It is a well- attested fact that at the period I 
speak of, the pecuniary value of the products of the starch-factories which supplied the polite 
world with hair-powder also, was thrice as great as that of the paper manufactured in France, 
and the French nation " expended in soiling tho heads of a few with powder " 33 per 
cent, more than for soap to cleanse the person and the linen of the whole population. — 
Passy, Les machines, p. i48. 

The monstrous frills, ruff's, and ruffles, then worn by both sexes, occasioned the consumption 
of much more starch than is required for the plain linen now used by gentlemen, and the 
substitution of a larger proportion of silk for vegetable tissues in ladies' attire has greatly 
reduced tho demand for starch for their habiliments. 

Hair-powder, which, in the last century, was essential to full dress, is again coming into 
vogue, and tho omnipotence of Parisian fashion may restore to starch its ancient dignity and 
importance. Hence a revolution in the costume of our *'upp«r ten" may perhaps hereafter 
relieve in some slight degree the bursting granaries of our western corn-growers by apply- 
ing their contents to new or rather enlarged uses. 
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VI.— ADVANTAGES OF IRRIGATION. 

28. But my object in iDointing out these evils with something of detail 
has been to inculcate the necessity of caution in attempting a great and 
general revolution in our agricultural methods, and by no means to dis- 
courage careful study of the subject or judicious experiment in appro- 
priate localities. On the contrary, I am well aware that there are ex- 
tensive territories in our domain where permanently remunerative agri- 
culture is impracticable without irrigation, and indeed I am convinced 
that there is scarcely any part of our soil where it may not be, at least 
occasionally, employed with great advantage. 

29. The force of the objections I have stated depends much on the 
physical conditions of the region in w^hich irrigation is employed, and 
there are v/hole counties in many of our Eastern States where they have 
little or no application; while in other localities they may, by judicious 
legislative and economic measures, be almost wholly obvi?«ted, and in 
still others abundantly compensated. 

30. Thus, in elevated and mountainous districts, water is usually abun- 
dant, and its sources so numerous that almost any land-holder may se- 
cure one or more of them for his own sole use, without clashing with the 
rights and interests of his neighbor. Hence the division of the soil into 
comparatively small estates is promoted ; for though, in new countries 
like ours, mountain-lands are thinly inhabited and held in large tracts, 
yet well-watered hill-pastures gradually rise in value, and these at last 
become the homes of a comparatively dense population, each of whom 
is the lord — not of square miles, indeed, but — of acres of productive soil. 

31. In such territories, irrigation does not injuriously affect the health 
of the population. Malarious influences are exerted not by flowing or 
even by freely-percolating water. It is only when the fluid stagnates 
on the surface, or in the soil, that it becomes pernicious. In the hills, 
the inclination promotes the swift flow of water over the ground, or 
along the canals, and its descent by infiltration is also too rapid to ad- 
mit it to become a cause of vegetable putrescence. In Central and 
Southern Europe, almost all the surface of the mountains which has not 
been swept away by torrents is irrigated through the summer; but fevers 
and other malarious diseases do not occur in those regions, and they are 
regarded by many European physicians as especially salubrious even for 
I)ersons afl'ected with pulmonary complaints. 

32. The beneficial effects of irrigation in mountainous countries are 
not confined solely to the waterir g of the crops. It checks the too rapid 
flow of the waters of precipitation, and thus exerts an important geo- 
graphical, if not climatic, influence. A large proportion of the water 
permitted to spread over the surface, and meander along the canals in 
the upland meadows and pastures, is absorbed by the earth and slowly 
filtered down, refreshing the roots of the plants it encounters in its 
passage, until at a somewhat low^er level, it bursts out in the form of 
springs. It is a lamiliar observation in all the older American States 
that the hills are growing constantly drier and the herbage less abund- 
ant, and that the springs which formerly supj)lied this stock are disap- 
pearing.* The i)rincipal cause of this disastrous change is undoubtedly 

* I shall not attempt to say whether there is any sufficient reason to believe that, from un- 
known causes, vast territories, and even whole continents, are permanently losing their 
supply of water, but the process of gradual desiccation which follows the destruction of the 
forests certainly goes on for generations, and not improbably for centuries. Hence we may 
suppose that, unless a remedy is applied, the uplands in all our Atlantic States will grow 
more and more arid and barren, and liually become as waste as the most parched and naked 
mountain-ridges of Central and Southern Europe. 
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the destruction of the forests which once clothed the crest of every 
mountain, and which, it is earnestly to be hoped, will soon be at least 
partially restored. The replanting of the woods is a slow process, and 
the continued drying-up of the soil is every day rendering it more ami 
more difficult. In the meantime, the introduction of a general system 
of irrigation at the highest levels where water can still be found, aided 
by the excavation of simple reservoirs on the hill-tops, and at other 
higher points for retaining the water of rains and melting snows until it 
can be applied to the surface by canals or absorbed by the earth, would 
do very much to retard the unfavorable change which is now taking 
lolace in the water-supply of our mountain-farms, and would, at the 
same time, greatly augment the product of our grass-grounds, and often 
of our plow-lands, 

33. It has been observed in Europe that draining the soil, either by 
surface or by underground conduits, tends to increase the suddenness 
and violence of inundations by promoting a too rapid discharge of the 
waters into river-channels. Irrigation in the mountains, or even on the 
plains, has the contrary effect by retaining much of the water until it 
can be returned to the atmosphere in the form of vapor. Draining then 
deranges the harmony of nature by interfering with her methods of 
maintaining a regular interchange and circulation of humidity between 
the atmosphere, the earth, and the sea. Irrigation is in effect a partial 
return to the economy of our great material parent by regulating that 
circulation in a manner analogous to her primitive processes. 

34. Where springs are numerous, as they usually are in hilly countries, 
only small and cheap canals, easily accommodated to the accidents of 
surface, are needed for the diversion of water from its natural channels, 
to flow over the surface of the ground or to moisten the roots of the 
grass by infiltration from the artificial water-courses. Bat the moderate 
extent and capacity of the necessary canals is not the only advantage 
of an inclined and undulating surface in the supply of water for the 
crops. Hilly and winding slopes admit of a simple and efficient mode 
of irrigation, or rather of a substitute for the practice which is not 
available on level soils. The method in question has been practiced 
with success in many parts of the United States, where it is known by 
the name of circling ^ and it is very highly recommended by all European 
writers. It consists in horizontally terracing the slopes or even simply 
furrowing them with the side -hiir plow, and leaving the surface per- 
manently in this condition. The rains and melting, snow are arrested 
by the little platforms and ditches thus produced, and gradually sink 
into the ground instead of running off the surface, and thus supply 
sufficient moisture for vegetation. It has been found that even in the 
parched provinces of Southern France soils thus treated produce a 
vastly-increased amount of herbage or of other small crops, and this 
system, as has been observed in regard to ordinary methods of irriga- 
tion, has a collateral advantage of serious importance in countries sub- 
iect to iuundation. The water of precipitation, which soaks into the 
ground instead of rushing i^wiftly into the tributaries of great rivers 
and suddenly swelling tbeia into raging floods, is retained long in the 
soil, and finally carried olf by slow subterranean conduction, or restored 
to the atmosphere through absorption and exhalations by vegetables, 
or by direct evaporation from the surface, and thus equilibrium is re- 
stored.* In a large part of our territory, then, and especially in that 

" ' ' " : ' 1 — 

*A somewliat more complica,te(],but much more efficient, system of circling than that referred 
to iu the text was invented and introduced into Tuscany with great advantage early in this 
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best suited to the importaDt branch of dairy husbandry, irrigation 
would not only be unattended with many of the evils which are in some 
degree inseparable from it ou soils of a champaign-configuration, but 
might be introduced at a very moderate cost, and probably with very 
beneficial results to our agricultural and other social interests. 

VII.—DUTIES or GOVERN]MENT ON THIS SUBJECT. 

35. The expediency of resorting to irrigation as a general and regular 
feature of our entire system of rural husbandry is a much more complex 
and difficult question.*^ Of course, I do not now refer to the agriculture 
of the comparatively rainless zones of our territory, where all cultiva- 
tion is impracticable without the artificial application of water to grow- 
ing crops. But even there, urgent as is the necessity of immediate pro- 
vision for at least a temporary supply of water to lands lately brought, 
or now about to be brought, under cultivation, there is even greater 
need of caution and circumspection in the construction of permanent 
works for the diversion of springs and rivers from their natural chan- 
nels, and it ought to be the first care of the governments of those terri- 
tories to see that private individuals or associations do not acquire title 
by hasty grant or prescriptive rights, by appropriating to their own ex- 
clusive use the scanty supply which nature designed for the common 
benefit of all. 

36. The duties of the general and the local governments of the United 
States in regard to the branch of rural economy we are discussing are 
by no means confined to the simple protection of natural waters from 
private encroachment. In the general unfamiliarity of our people with 
this important subject, we must look to our rulers, both for information 
on its practical and economical aspects, and for such legislation as shall 
prevent the greatest amount of evil and secure the greatest amount of 
good from the introduction of a system so new to us, and which, like 
all attempts to appropriate to the use of individuals gifts of nature which 
have long been common to all, must clash with many rooted prejudices, 
many established customs, and many supposed indefeasible rights. 

37. Government ought^ then, to take steps for collecting and diffusing 
the existing knowledge on this subject, and where that knowledge is 
deficient, to supplement it by encouraging and aiding experiment, and 
by special inquiry into the physical condition and capabilities, the wants 
and the means, of all our territory where the direct natural supply of 
water from the heavens is insufficient in quantity or too irregular in 
distribution, to satisfy the needs of cultivated vegetation. 

38. Much of the practical information needed may be gathered from 
European experience, and from the study of the methods now employed 
in those exceptional parts of our territory where irrigation has been long 
practiced. But the climate and other physical conditions of most of 
our States, and many of the crops best suited to their soil and sky, are 
so different from those of the irrigated countries I refer to, that much 
experiment is needed in order to adapt the fruits of that experience and 
the application of those methods to soils and crops hitherto cultivated 
by simpler and more familiar processes. Private experiment in fa- 
vorable localities may, and doubtless will, do much to throw light on 
this subject, but the knowledge thus gained will be too local and too 
special to be of much general value, and we need some easily accessible 

century by Testaferrata; a peasant employed as a farm-manager by the Eidolfi family. I 
cannot here go into details, but a description of the method will be found in COSIMO 
RlDOLFl, Lezioni Orali di Agraria, vol. ii, 460 and the following pages. 
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preliminary source of instruction to serve as a guide and a safeguard to 
private enterprise. Tliis can scarcely be furnished, except by either the 
Federal or State governments^ and, in fact, important contributions to 
our knowledge on this subject have already been published and widely 
circulated in the reports of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Eat what seems to be specially wanted is a series of brief reports 
of experiments deliberately made by persons of known competence, un- 
• der Government patronage or sanction, in each geographical section of 
our country having marked peculiarities of climate, soil, and adaptabil- 
ity to special culture. 

39. Such experiments vv'ould embrace the investigation of the best 
methods and seasons of administering water to different crops, and of the 
quantities required for each ; the increase in the quantity of the product 
from irrigation, as ascertained by actual comparison with similar crops 
grown w^ithout water, but otherwise under similar conditions the rel- 
ative quality of watered and unwatered vegetables in point of flavor 
and of nutritive properties, as well as of richness in saccharine matter, 
vinous juices, or other important constituents — and this, as I have 
already observed, has not been sufficiently investigated in Europe; the 
relative rapidity and period of growth and ripening of watered and 
unwatered crops ; liability to disease or attack by insects; adaptation 
for drying or other modes of preservation; effect of watering the soil 
as to danger of injury by frost; accurate computation of the relative 
cost of cultivation with and without water ; and other points which 
would naturally suggest themselves to experimenters seeking for knowl- 
edge rather than for immediate profit. 

40. These experiments would not include the construction of great 
canals of diversion^ which, as we shall see, ought to be provided for in 
another way; though the simplest and most economical subsidiary works 
for the distribution of the Avater should form a subject of investigation. 

41. But experiments of this sort would be of comparatively little value 
unless accompanied, if not preceded, by a hydrographical survey of all 
the territory which requires or admits of irrigation for agricultural 
purposes. Even in Italy, where irrigation has been largely practiced for 
thousands of years, Castellani thought, in the time of the first Napoleon, 
that such a survey was not only a necessary preliminary to all improve- 
ment and all new legislation on the subject, but was indispensable even 
to the maintenance of the existing system. Such a survey would em- 
brace the quantity of water which can be furnished by the lakes and 
rivers of each hydrographical basin ; the possibility of augmenting the 
supply by diversion of currents from localities where no agricultural 
application of them is practicable, or where the supply is in excess of 
the demand, by artesian borings, common wells, or reservoirs for retain- 
ing flood-wat^r and melting snow; the ordinary temperature — a point 
of very great importance; mineral constituents, and quantity and quality 
of the sedimentary matter of each source; * the probable effects of the 

* Although, as I have stated in the text, the glacial waters of the Alps are applied to grass- 
grouBds with advantage, yet to many cultivated vegetables water of a low temperature is 
positively iujurious, and there is probably no case of a tilled crop where, other things being 
equal, the value of water is not directly proportional to its warmth. The cold current of the 
Dora Baltea proved almost destructive to the harvests in the rice-fields of Piedmont to which 
it was conducted. 

In most parts of the United States, the water of natural springs and rivulets does not con- 
tain ingredients hurtful to vegetation. But in mining and in volcanic regions, as foi exam 
pie in Sicily, the water of such sources is often poisonous to plants. Hence, the currents 
which rise ia the Sierra Nevada and other western mountain-chains may be found both too 
cold, at least in elevated districts, for any crops but grass, and too heavily charged with 
mineral constituents to be of any value for irrigation. 
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diversion of currents from their natural channels, as respects the supply 
for existing or necessary hydraulic works for mechanical purposes, for 
aqueducts for great cities, for rivulets, springs and wells, at lower levels 
by infiltration and percolation from river-beds 5 and the best points for 
the construction of reservoirs and canals of diversion. 

42. Such a survey, or at least something approximate, is an indispen- 
sable basis for all sound legislation on the subject : and it will be found, 
I doubt not, in America, as it has been in most European countries, that* 
the first article of the water-code should be a declaration that all lakes, 
rivers, and natural water-courses are the inalienable property of the State, 
and that no diversion of water from its natural channels is lawful with- 
out the permission of the public authorities. Very probably constitu- 
tional amendments would be necessary before such a declaration could be 
effectual ; and independently of this, vested rights, for which compensa- 
tion ought to be made, may in many cases have been acquired by legis- 
lative grant or by prescription. Perpetual concessions of water-rights 
to individuals or to corporations, or even grants for more than a very 
limited number of years, ought to be forbidden by constitutional provis- 
ion, both on general principles of legislation, and because, in consequence 
of the change of volume in water-courses from the destruction of forests 
and from other causes, and of the varying numbers and wants of the 
population, a grant, which at a given period was unobjectionable, may 
l3ecome highly injurious to the public interests ten years later. 

43. JSTot only the natural w^ater-courses, but the principal reservoirs 
and canals also, ought to belong to the State and be always administered 
by it. Such works will seldom be properly and securely constructed by 
private persons or bodies, and the management of them by individuals, 
and especially by corporations, will always be liable to abuse and gross 
corruption. JSTo irrigation- works, in fact, except for the distribution of 
water over i)rivate grounds, after it has once been withdrawn, under 
Government supervision, from Government sources of supply, ought to 
be intrusted to private hands. 

44. There are, no doubt, serious objections to the assumption of such 
burdens and such responsibilities by republican, governments, but there 
are also graver and, as I think, insuperable objections to any other sys- 
tem. Financially, at least, public operations of this sort, if not too 
precipitately undertaken, might, and probably would, be highly advan- 
tageous. The truly stupendous net-work of canals lately constructed 
in India by the British government, taken as a whole, yields a fair rate 
of interest, and some of the more important branches return annually 
more than 20 per cent, on their entire cost. The government irri- 
gation-works in Italy and France, too, have been found highly remu- 
nerative as a direct investment. But the financial profits of such works 
are not by any means to be measured by the income from the rent of 
the water alone. The vastly-increased production from irrigated lands, 
by enriching individuals and promoting the general prosperity, furnishes 
a greatly-enlarged base for taxation, and in this, as in most other cases, 
the best and securest revenue of a State is that which goes to fill the 
pockets of its citizens. The canal Oavour, lately constructed in Pied- 
mont, and which, it was computed, would water not far from 300,000 
acres, was undertaken by a corporation composed, in large proportion, 
of English stockholders. The managers proved as dexterous financiers 
as those of the most successful American rings and Credits Mobiliers, 
and the result was that, though the speculators made fortunes, the 
shareholders had sunk their capital before the work was completed. 
The Italian government was obliged to interfere, and finally purchased 
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the canal ; and there is no doubt that it "will prove very profitable as an 
immediate investment, and still more so as an indirect source of in- 
come, from the increased wealth of the community. 

The details of administrative legislation on the subject of water-sup- 
ply will be found full of difficulty, and experience will doubtless show 
the necessity of frequent amendment of even the most carefully-consid- 
ered codes which may be adopted. In legislating on a subject so new 
to us, we cannot expect to give in a day a satisfactory solution to prob- 
lems which, after centuries of experience, have not yet been fully mas- 
tered by the wisdom of the philosophers and lawgivers of Europe. Still, 
in spite of the difficulty of reconciling American institutions and habits 
with many of the legal provisions applicable to the material and social 
conditions of the Old World, I imagine that this branch of European juris- 
prudence is as well worthy of study and imitation among us as for- 
eign methods of practical irrigation. The literature of European legis- 
lation, customary law, and judicial action on this subject is voluminous 
enough to form a library of itself, and in latter years much has been 
done to lighten the labor of research on water-questions, and to facili- 
tate the application of the law by legislative codification as well as by 
the comi^ilation of digests and compends by private jurists.* The study 
of such works, many of which, no doubt, are to be found in the library 
of the Department of Agriculture, at Washington, would be an almost 
indispensable preparation for drawing up a code of water-law, and would 
prevent many errors of legislation, both in principle and detail. 

45. It is evident that, for constitutional and other obvious reasons, 
little of the legislation on this subject properlj^ belongs to the Federal 
Government, though Congress might take measures to i)revent danger- 
ous interference with the natural drainage of what remains of the public 
lands of the nation, and the acquisition of vested rights in the waters of 
these lands, as well as generally in the Territories. This might be done 
either by a general declaration of the right of the nation to the property 
of such vraters, subject to alienation only in favor of State governments, 
or by special reservation in all land-grants in districts where irrigation 
is, or is likely to become, important. But the regulation and adminis- 
tration of the general water-supply, the special legislation respecting 
use, and against abuse, in the distribution of water, and the prevention 
of such modes of applying or discharging it as may be injurious to 
health or to a proper liaid circulation in the territory, must belong to 
the State governments, which alone can possess the local knowledge 
necessary to guide the law-making i)ower. 

46. In States v^lierc irrigation has an actual or a prospective impor- 
tance as a general agricultural process, the Government ought — 

^ Among the most recent and most comprehensive of these is Calandra, Manuale Idrau- 
lico Legale, Savi;]^iians, 1870, 1 vol., 12mo, 547 pp. I recommend also an unpretending 
pamphlet by the eminent geographer, Cristoforo Negri, under the title Idee elemcntari per 
nna Leggc in Materia di Acquc, Torino, 18G4. Other works of value are : R. Baird SMITH, 
Italian IrriQation/liX edition, London, 1855,2 vols., Bvo, and atlas; C. C. ScoTT MoN- 
CRIEFF, Irrigadun in Southern Europe, London, 1808, 1 vol, 8vo ; A. VlGNOTTl, Des irri- 
gations dii Fiemont et dc la Lombardic, Paris, 1863, 12mc, pamphlet; P. CUPPAKI; Manu- 
ale del Agricoltore, Firenze^ 1870, 1 vol., 12mo; G. Togliasecchi, Canali dclValta Lorn- 
hardia, Milano, 1872, 8vo, pamphlet ; N. Beardmore, Manual of Hydrology, with Hydraulic 
and other Tables, London, 1862, 1 vol., 8vo ; A. DUMONT, Dcs travcaux publics dans leurs 
rajjporl.'^ avcc Vagrimdturc, Paris, 1848, 1 vol., Bvo ; M. G. DE Passy, ]2tude sur le service 
hydraidtqve, Paris, 1868, 1 vol., 8 vo ; and especially the works of Nadault de Buffon on 
irrigation and general agriculture. All the writings of the eminent engineer Lomhardini, of 
Milan, arc of great value ; and it is impossihle to acquire a fair knowdedge of the hydraulic 
system of Upper Italy without a study of them. They are numerous, and for the most 
part published in the form of contributions to scientific periodicals ; but many of them 
have been separately printed. 
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To assume the absolute and perpetual ownership of all natural waters 
except small lakelets and springs or rivulets of a volume barely suffi- 
cient for the irrigation of private estates of moderate extent in which 
they lie or rise 5 

To provide lor a complete hydrographical survey, and, as fast as the 
necessary information is required and the need of such works is felt, to 
proceed to the conGtruction of canals of diversion, reservoirs, and feed- 
ers, which, like natural rivers and lakes, shall remain forever tho prop- 
erty of the State ; 

To secure the permanence of the springs and streamlets which feed 
the rivers and the lakes by prohibiting the destruction of the forests 
around them, and by the i)lantation of woods in suitable localities, as 
well as by other available measures 5 

To prohibit the cultivation of rice or other aquatic crops, and the 
retting of hemp or other vegetables, except in isolated localities remote 
from human habitation and routes of travel ; 

To provide for the drainage or iilling-up of malarious swamps, and to 
establish regulations respecting the discharge of water flowing from or 
over irrigated lands so that it shall not injure lower grounds, or stag- 
nate in or on the soil to the prejudice of the public health 5 

To prescribe the mode of withdrawal of water from the public sources 
by canals of distribution for private use, and to determine the method 
of measurement of the quantity withdrawn ; 

To make rules for fixing the rates of compensation to the State for 
the use of the water, and to establish local boards or tribunals, with 
power to assign the volume and seasons of distribution to the respective 
landholders within the precincts of the source ; and 

To provide that, in proper cases and on equitable terms, the owners or 
occupants of lands not bordering on public waters shall have a right of 
passage over lands lying contiguous to such waters for constructing 
and maintaining canals across them, and of using waste water flowing or 
percolating from grounds at a higher level. 

47. These are the principal points to which the attention of the legis- 
lature should be directed ,• and it is obvious that, with our vast variety 
of soil, climate, crops, and geographical surface, no system can be de- 
vised which would be universally applicable. Every State must frame 
a code suited to the physical and social conditions of its own territory; 
and even without those limits, exceptional provisions adapted to special 
localities or branches of agricultural industry will often be requisite. 

48. IS^ext to the sanitary regulations, 1 have no doubt that the leading 
feature of special State legislation on this subject should be provisions 
not merely for securing the rights of small landholders, but for encour- 
aging the division of the soil into estates or farms of relatively narrow 
extent. This may be accomplished, in part at least, by conferring upon 
such landholders the privilege of withdrawing a larger proportion of 
water, or of using it at a lower rate of compensation than that allowed 
to great proprietors ; and further encouragement might advantageously 
be granted to poorer occupants who build and inhabit houses upon these 
lands. The Moors introduced into their Spanish provinces practical 
methods of irrigation, and the Spaniards, a people to whom we do not 
habitually look for instruction in jurisprudence, have built up on the 
rude foundation of Moorish water-law a hydraulic code, framed with 
special reference to this end. A large proportion of the Spanish penin- 
sula is divided into small parcels and cultivated very successfully under 
this system. Many of the provisions of the Moorish law are still in force 
in the provinces they occupied, and in some places local tribunals, first 
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instituted by the Moors, liaviug exclusive jurisdiction of water-questions, 
still exist and hold daily sessions during the season of irrigation, for 
summarily trying and deciding, without appeal, all controversies arising 
within their precincts respecting water-rights.* 

VIII. — ARTIFICIAL METHODS OF OBTAINING WATER. 

49. There are many localities where an adequate supply of water for 
household purposes and for irrigation may be obtained by simple 
methods without resorting to running streams or other i:)ublic waters. 
Much land in Italy, Spain, and other countries is irri^?ated with water 
drawn from common wells by cheap machinery worked by liorse-powerj 
artesian and tubular wells are also largely employed for the siime ]mY- 
pose ; and copious springs may often be reached by driving short 
tunnels into hill-sides.t Another excellent method, practiced with 
much success in France, is that of conducting the rain and snov>^ water 
from hollow slopes of grass-ground of a considerable surface into cisterns, 
or into filtering receptacles, consisting merely of a relatively small extent 
of sand or porous earth laid over a pavement or bed of clay some four or 
five feet below the surface. In this way, a large proportion of the ^re- 
cipitation received by the slope is retained, and perennial springs are 
formed at a less expense than is very frequently incurred in conducting 
water from only a moderate distance-^ Contributions of this sort de- 
serve encouragement, because they render the farmer independent both 
of his neighbor and of the public; and even if the first cost of the works 
is somewhat greater than that of a canal from some source not his own, 
he will generally be, on the whole, a gainer by procuring a supply abso- 
lutely at his control. 

IX.-^IMPKOVING LAND AND RAISING ITS SURFACE BY FLOODING. 

51. I have thus far used the term irrigation in its common and only 
proper sense, which is the artificial supplying of ordinary water to grow- 
ing crops. Pure water is a constituent of all vegetable substances, and 
it also serves as a solvent for other elements of growth, and as a medium 

"On irrigation in Spain, see Jaubert, dePassee, Voyage en Espagnc, 1819 M. Aymard, 
Irrigations du midi de VEspagne, Paris, 1864, 1 vol., 8vo, liiul atlas ; C. R. Markiiam, On 
Spanish Irrigation, Londou, 1 vol., 8vo., 18G7; and works tlierein cited. 

tin Persia, tunnels for this purpose, of incredible length and very simple constrn.ction, are 
frequently excavated. Chardin describes these tunnels in the fourth volume of the Paris 
edition of his travels, 1811, and states that they are carried to a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, and sometimes much more. This would be almost beyond belief, were not Char- 
din's accounts confirmed by the recent testimony of Colonel Chesney. On sloping grounds 
in Lomhardy, which receive a subterranean supply by infiltration from mountain lakes and 
streams, water is cheaply obtained by what are c&Med fontnnili. These are small reservoirs, 
excavated to a moderate depth, and connected by open ditches extending up the slope to 
small springs, whose water is collected in barrels sunk in the ground to receive it, and if the 
supply is insufficient, the water from several small sources, aided perhaps by an artesian well 
of little depth, is united, and the whole conducted to a common receptacle. See Vignotti, Des 
irrigations du FiSmonl et de la Lombardie, 1863; and J. 13. Denton, On JVatcr-Supply to Vil- 
lages and Farms, London, 1665, pamphlet. It must be observed, as an important fact, but 
recently brought into notice, that river-water, especially in time of flood, is vastly more fertil- 
izing than spring or even rain water. The temperature, too, is a matter of much consequence ; 
and ground-water, however obtained, ought to be exposed to the sun and air in cisterns or 
reservoirs long enough to become warm before using it for irrigation. 

t Some years since, Dumas, a French engineer, proposed a method of economizing the water 
of precipitation — more than three-quarters of which usually run to waste — by a general sys- 
tem of circhng, ditching, reservoirs, and cisterns. The plan of Dumas is materially, and in 
many situations doubtless economically, feasible, and might be extended over large areas 
with advantage. In any event, his work, La science desfontaines, Paris, 1857, 1 vol., 8vo, 
which is full of valuable suggestions, is well worth perusal. 
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for introducing- them through the roots into the tissues of plants. It 
is usually chiefly with reference to these functions of water that means 
are employed for bringing it within reach of the organs of vegetable 
nutrition. But water is never found chemically pure, and the current 
of the most limpid spring always contains more or less foreign matter 
in a gaseous or solid state. This matter generally possesses fertilizing 
properties^ and it consequently both immediately promotes the growth 
of the plants to which it is applied and enriches the soil, by depositing 
on or in it extraneous matter not at once taken up by. the absorbent 
action of the plants. This latter advantage is merely incidental, and is 
never the direct object of what is appropriately called irrigation. But, 
for want of a proper specific word in our English vocabulary, the term 
irrigation is sometimes applied to a practice the object of which is not 
to promote the growth, of a single annual or biennial crop, but to en- 
rich permanently the ground to which it is applied, by exposing it to 
the action of water abounding in the gaseous, the organic, and the 
mineral elements of vegetable life, and by depositing on its surface a 
layer of fertile sedimentary matter, and often, at the same time, to raise 
considerably the level of the ground. This practice has been exten- 
sively and most advantageously employed on the shores of Holland and 
the adjacent states, as well as in England, and even on our own coast. 
In these instances the water is salt, and is supplied by the tides of the 
sea. But a similar application of fresh water has long been known, and 
it has wrought real geographical revolutions in Italy and elsewhere, 
by filling up malarious marshes and other low grounds, and thus at 
once creating an arable soil and cutting off a dangerous source of fatal 
disease. In fact, common river-meadows, intervales or bottoms, and 
even vast alluvial i)lains, as in Egypt, in Assyria, and in Lombardy, 
which are generally of extraordinarj'- fertility, have been formed by a 
natural process of this sort, and thus destructive floods, Avhich along 
the swift tributaries of rivers wash away mucb valuable soil, make some 
amends by spreading it out again in broad expanses. It is but lately 
that anything important has been done in the United States in the way 
of artificial contrivance for thus utilizing the water of river-floods, and 
compelling it by dikes and canals to deposit its precious freight at 
the will and for the convenience of man ; but the subject is at- 
tracting great attention in Europe,* and we in America are beginning 
to realize the immense benefits which may be derived from a judicious 
imitation of this as well as other spontaneous processes of nature. This 
method of physical improvement is attended with few or none of the 
evils which are almost iuseparablafrom ordinary irrigation^ and it has 
the important advantage of exercising a beneficial rather than an in- 
jurious sanitary action. There is reason to believe that the leveling up 
of swamps and" other low grounds, by retaining on them flood- water 
long enough to allow it to deposit its sediment, and especially by em- 
ploying upland streams to wash away waste earth and spread it over 

* A popular treatise, by Millet, Lcs merveilles desflcuvcs ct des ruisseaux, Paris, 187J, 
contains many most interesting facts in reference to the very great value of flooding land 
witli river-water, as a means of permanently enriching it. Among these are observations on 
the powerful fertilizing action Of carbonic acid and other gases, carbonates, silicates, and 
phosphate.^, and other mineral substances contained in the flood-water of rivers, and the 
statement tliat at a winter temperature of from 32°+ to 43<^-t- Fahrenheit, both ligneous 
and herbaceous vegetables will bear submersion for a considerable time without any in- 
juiioun consequences to their organism, and consequently this method of fertilization may 
o;ten be resorted to without the loss of a single crop. See, also, Herve Mangon, Uxpc- 
riencc sur Vcmploi de Vcau dans Us irrigations. Perhaps the best source of information on 
the subject of submersion of laud, however, is Nadault DE BUFFON, Hydrologie agricole, 
Paris, 1807, ] vol., Bvo, and atlas. 
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morasses and otlier depressious of surface, would rescue for cultivation 
and habitation much unproductive and unhealthy soil. Few modes of 
amelioration of natural conditions are better worthy of public patron- 
age and encouragement, or at least of experiment, than this.* 

52. The limits of space to which this communication is necessarily re- 
stricted have obliged me to content myself with a very superficial view 
of this important subject, and I cannot enter here at all into financial 
statistics or oth er material details. I am, however, thoroughly convinced , 
after much observation and inquiry, that irrigation may be immensely 
extended among us with great economical advantage, and that, by rea- 
sonable prudence, and above all by a sufficient exercise of moral cour- 
age by our rulers, nearly all the evils which ordinarily attend the prac- 
tice may be avoided, or at least greatly mitigated. We are in a position 
to protect ourselves and our posterity by, if I may use so hard a word, 
propliylactw measures — to supply the remedy before the disease mani- 
fests itself; whereas, in the Old World, irrigation had become a widely- 
spread and deeply-rooted agricultural method before its mischiefs were 
appreciated or even suspected, and a preventive policy came too late. 
European legislation has always been necessarily directed mainly to the 
combating or compensating of already-existing evils. Ours, by wise 
precautions, may prevent their occurrence. As I have already said, 
ample means of information respecting European usage and legislation 
exist, and the volumes I have specially referred to, though by no means 
exhaustive, will at least serve as useful introductions to the stjidy of 
agricultural hydrology. 

In a new edition of my Man and Nature," now in course of publication 
at New York, I have discussed with comparative fullness many of the 
points here barely touched upon ; and to that work, and the authorities 
cited in it, I take the liberty to refer the reader. 



DIGEST OF STATE REPORTS. 

INDIANA. 

The twenty-third annual report of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture for 1873 contains the transactions of the board ibr the year 
named, and the proceedings of the January meeting for 1874. The work 
contains, as a frontispiece, a plate of the State fair and exposition 
buildings at Indianapolis, which were erected at a cost of over §100,000. 
The lands and buildings now owned by the society are valued at over 
$300,000. The report also contains a lithographic map, by counties, 
showing the location and extent of the recently-discovered block-coal 
measures of the State. 

The advancement and improvement of agriculture in the State during 
the past year has been very encouraging. At the last State fair every 
department was well filled, and the articles exhibited were generally of 
the highest order of excellence. The live-stock department was espe- 
cially noticeable for the large display of grades and thorough-breds, and 
gave abundant evidence of rapid improvement in farm-animals. Ee- 

*Oii this subject see the remarkable works of A. Duponciiel, Avant-projct pour la crSa' 
tion (Vun sol fertilcy MoxiipcWex, 18G1, 8vo, pamphlet; and Traite tVhydratdiquc ct dc geo- 
logie agricoleSj Paris, 1868, 8vc. 
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ports (rem diiitrict and couiity societicy show these local organizations 
to be iirii more ll^au ishiug nud prosperous condition than usual. 

PresideiU Suthorhuid, in his iinnual address before the board, con- 
gratuUites its iiieiiibers on the luct that the past year has been one of 
uniisaal prosperity to the people of the State. He thought it might be 
truthfnily said of them that they possessed within their borders as many 
of the necessaries, for the sustenance of life for man and beast, as any 
State in the Union. Eeferring to the survey made by Professor Cox, 
State geologist, the president says that the rapid development of seem- 
ingly inexhaustible beds of block-coal of the best quality, which needs 
no coking for the smelting of iron, of the rich iron-ore and boundless 
quantities of superior stone which have been discovered in various sec- 
tions of the State, are causing a steady inflow of population from every 
quarter of the globe. Every railroad in the State is engaged largely 
in freighting these products. There is no one thing which has occurred 
since the formation of the State that has done more toward increasing 
its population and wealth than this survey. 

The secretary complains of the negligence of the managers of local 
societies in sending in their reports, and says the tardiness on the part 
of the officers of these associations renders the compilation of statisti- 
cal information relating to agricultural productions an impossibility 
within the year in which they are produced. He advises a uniform day 
throughout the State for the election of officers of all county and district 
societies. At present the time of such election ranges from September 
until the following May, and frequently is the occasion of great trouble 
and delay in mailing matter for the societies. 

Much space in the report is devoted to a description of the new ex- 
position-building, and an account of the last State fair. The exposi- 
tion-building was formally opened on September 10, 1873, in the pres- 
ence of ar vast concourse of people. Mr. John Sutherland, president 
of the State board, delivered the opening address. He was followed by 
Mr. James Mitchell, mayor of Indianapolis, Senator O. P. Morton, and 
Gov. Thomas A. Hendricks. Mr. Morton, in the course of his re- 
marks, said : 

This is a step out of the old beaten path of the ordinary State fairs. We have gotten 
beyond that ; tliis must not be looked upon as a mere show — as an entertainment simply^ 
on the contrary it is a school of knowledge^ than which there can be no higher — no better. 
I insist that the money spent in an enterprise of this kind is as much devoted to the cause 
of education as money spent in the support of common schools. The farmer who comes 
here can see, in the course of three days, what improvements have been made in agricultural 
implements, and he can learn more in three days than he can learn on his farm in twenty- 
five years ; and so with the mechanic. He comes to see what new tools and new improve- 
ments have been made in his trade, and he will cany away more new ideas with him, after 
a week spent hcre^ than he would gain in his shop in twenty years. Therefore I say this 
is not a show, not a place of idle pastime; it it a school for the farmer, for the mechanic, 
for the business-mau, and for all who are engaged in carrying on the commerce and busi- 
ness of this great country. You should therefore encourage it, and not look upon it as a 
means of amusement simpl^^ but as a thing that is worth your time and money. * * * 

Oor material developaieiit is going on wonderfull3\ We have now nearly three thou- 
sand seven hundred miles of railroad in Indiana, not counting the sidetrack, with four 
hundred miles under contract or in process of construction. Out of ninety-two counties in 
the State, you can go to-day by rail to eighty-seven ; and in fifteen or eighteen months from 
this time you can go from Indianapolis to every county in Indiana by railroad. 

Wc have vast mineral wealth, more valuable than the gold and silver mines of California, 
Colorado, or Nevada. We have six thousand five hundred square miles of coal-fields, and four 
hundred and fifty square miles of what is called block-coal, said to be the best in the tJnited 
States, and equal to any in the world, for the making of iron. We have only recently dis- 
covered this great source of wealth to our State. It is an established fact that the block- 
coal of Indiana will make iron in its raw state without coking, equal to that of any other, 
and thiit pig-iron made from the Indiana block-coal is the best for making Bessemer steel ; 
that is a point of great interest to our State, and upon which much depends in the future. 
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The bituminous coal of Pennsylvania, before bcinj? used in the manufacture of iron, must be 
coked or coolvcd in order to expel the bitumeu, while the Indian.'i block-coal makes iron of 
equal quahtj in the raw State. The reason of this is, that this coal keeps its shape in the 
furnace : does not melt ; does not swell and run toj^ethcr ; leaves no cinder or clinker, and 
burns tola white-ash ; is free from impurities, and it is said makes the best pig-iron for the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel in the world. 

Speaking of the revolution likely to be produced by the kso of block- 
coal in the rsanufacture of Bessemer steel, Mr. Morton said : 

A woi'd about Bessemer steel. It has a great future in this country, and is likely to pro- 
duce almost a revolution in our railway system, and in many other things in which iron 
enters very largely. Professor Cox, of our own State, has submitted a calculation, verified 
by Prof. J. W. Foster, of Chicago, now dead, and by one of the ablest iron-masters in 
Pennsylvania, showing that Bessemer-steel rails can be made cheaper than iron rails by the 
use of'^the block-coal of Indiana. Bessemer-steel rails will last seven or eight tim.es as long 
as iron ones. This becomes an important element in cheapening the construction of rail- 
roads, reducing the expence of keeping them up, and cheapening transportation. I believe 
the time will soon come when our existing railroads, east and v/est, will find it to their in- 
terest to put down double tracks, and lay their roads with steel rails. I have now in my 
possession a proposition from a distinguished business-man in Holland to build a railroad 
with four tracks from New York City west to some point in Ohio or Indiana, then two tracks 
diverging to Chicago, and two going to Saint Louis ; those tracks to be laid with steel rails, 
and the road to be constructed in the most substantial manner, with private capital, and no 
aid asked from any State or iTom the General Government, the only condition of the proposi- 
tion being that the road shall be chartered by Congress. 

Of the importance of cheap transportation for the surplus products 
of Indiana, Senator Morton said : 

As to transportation, let me refer you to a single fact, to show you the importance of 
cheap transportation to us as a State, and how it will affect the manufacture of iron and 
Bessemer steel hereafter. I have here a calculation made by a very careful gentleman, com- 
paring the farm products of Pennsylvania and Indiana, as shown by the census of 1B70. 
Pennsylvania had of domestic animals of all kinds, >4, 006,589 ; Indiana had 4,511,094. 
Pennsylvania had grains to the amount of 60,460,000 bushels ; Indiana had 79,350,454 
bushels. The value of the farm-products of Pennsylvania was estimated to be $183,946,000 ; 
those of Indiana, ^pr22,914,000. Thus you see that while Indiana had 505,000 head more ot 
live-stock, and 19,000,000 bushels more of grain than Pennsylvania, yet the products of 
Pennsylvania are estimated at $183,946,000, on account of her greater proximity to market, 
while those of Indiana are estimated at $122,914,000. Thus you can understand the im- 
portance of cheap transportation to Indiana. Let us see how the question of transportation 
aftects us on the other hand, with reference to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. Of the 
174,000 tons of iron-ore used in the blast-furnaces of Pittsburgh last year, 84,000 tons came 
from Lake Superior ; 64,000 tons from Iron Mountain, Missouri ; 20,000 tons from Lake 
Champlain, and less than 5,000 tons from the home-mines of Pennsylvania. They cannot 
manufacture their iron with the coal they have in Pennsylvania without coking it. We 
have coal in Indiana with which we can, in its raw state, make the best of iron, while we. 
are two hundred and fifty miles nearer Lake Superior than Pittsburgh, and four hundred and 
thirty miles nearer to Iron Mountain, so that the question of transportation determines the 
fact that Indiana must become the great center for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. Vv^e 
cannot estimate the importance of that manufacture to our State. 

The year is recorded as one of average prosperity' to the farming com- 
munity. The harvest, though not so abundant in some respects as in 
the preceding year, was more tlian sufficient to meet the wants of the 
people, leaving a fair surplus for export. The corn-crop of 1873 was not 
so good as that of 1872, as the yield averaged about ten bushels per 
acre less. The wheat-crop, although of excellent quality, showed a 
small decrease in yield per acre as compared with the crop of 1872. 
The most notable difference in the products of the year, as compared 
with those of the preceding year, was in the smaller kinds of fruits, 
most of v/hich are noted as failures. However, in some localities in the 
northern part of the State there were fair crops of most excellent quality. 

The winter of 1872-'73 was of unusual severity, and continued so until 
late in the season. Cold rains extended far into May, and p,Teatly re- 
tarded farm -operations. Tbe summer was nniisually pleasant, but there 
was an unprecedented rain-fall. The meteorological tables show that the 
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quantity of rain which fell during the season was equal to that which 
fell during the three preceding years. 

The annual convention of the short-horn-breeders of the State was 
held in Indianapolis in May, and was attended by many of the leading 
stock-breeders of Indiana. Representatives were also in attendance 
from various sections of the country. The first paper read before the 
convention was on the subject of 'Hhe raising of calves and the man- 
agement of milch-cows/' by Mr. Charles Lowder. The writer advised 
the most careful treatment of calves, and said that upon the care be- 
stowed upon them during the first year of their lives depended their 
size and value as neat cattle. Abuse and ill-treatment during the early 
life of the calf can never be overcome in subsequent years. The calf, 
when dropped, should be allowed to remain from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours with the dam, unless some very extraordinary circumstances 
make it necessary to remove it. Calves will, in a majority of cases, get 
upon their feet and take the teats in due time; but if one should be too 
weak from any cause to be up within one or two hours after birth, some 
of the first milk or biestings should be drawn from the cow and given 
to it. If the cow should, from after-pain or mere indifference, fail to 
give it proper attention, the herdsman should have it well rubbed with 
a woolen cloth until dry, and its h^air nicely laid by means of a camel- 
hair brush. After one or two days the calf should be removed from the 
cow and taken to the stall, where it should be tied fast by means of a 
leather strap around the neck, or with a head-halter made to fit, which 
is preferable. It should be allowed to suck the teat three times a day 
until about two weeks old, and should be led to and from the cow by 
the halter. If it has been well handled it will by this time be quite gen- 
tle and well broken. It may now be turned out so as to have fresh air, 
sunlight, and plenty of exercise. If a steer, and intended to be fed for 
the greatest possible profit for the shambles, this exercise is not neces- 
sary. In that case the more quiet and comfortable he can be kei)t,aDd 
the more highly fed, the greater will be the net profits. If the calf, 
whether male or female, is to be grown to maturity for breeding-purposes, 
the treatment should be quite different. In the first place the object is 
to develop the greatest possible amount of soft flesh and fat without 
any regard to the healthy development of the vital organs, as the heart, 
lungs, liver, &c. In the latter case due regard must be had for the uni- 
form development and perfect health of every organ and part of the 
system. Without exercise the muscular part of the system of young 
and growing animals is not fully developed, and in the mature animal 
becomes enfeebled. The heart, being no exception to the law, becomes 
to some extent^ diseased, while the liver and kidneys share the same fate. 
With all the vital organs enfeebled, the animal is not prepared to with- 
stand the sudden change of temperature to whichitis sometimes exposed. 
As like tends to produce like, animals with diseased and enfeebled vital 
organs should not be selected to breed from. 

Those engaged in rearing calves have several things to take into con- 
sideration. If the cow is an inferior beef-breed, the milk from her may be 
worth more to make into butter or cheese than to be given to the calf. 
In that case the calf should be sent to the butcher as soon as old enough 
to kill. But if the calf is of good beef-stock, and is to be raised to ma- 
turity for that purpose, or to breed from, it should be allovv^ed to suck 
twice a day until four, five, or six months old. If an early-spring calf, 
it will learn to eat grass during the summer, and can be weaned in the 
fall without much, if any, loss of flesh. If a fall calf, it will soon learn to 
eat oats, hay, bran, or shelled corn, and as the grass starts in the spring it 
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can be weaned without any check to its growth, the grass answering 
the place of milk to some extent. When calves are allowed to suck 
twice a day, care should be taken that they do not get too much milk, as 
they may become sick, and fail to make as great gains as they would on 
a less quantity. In case of scours, a little chalk well powdered and 
placed in a trough, or in some place where it will attract their attention, 
will frequently be of good service to tkem. 

Mr. Lowder says that calves intended for steers should be castrated 
when about two weeks old. The male calves that afe to be reared and 
kept for breeding-purposes, should be removed from the females at one 
or two months old, and placed in a lot inclosed by a permanent fence, and 
should not be allowed to run with other cattle afterward. The heifers 
at one year old should be removed from all other cattle, and placed in a 
lot by themselves. At this age, if they have been well fed, they will 
express their desire for male company by a great deal of restlessness. If 
allowed to run with steers or dlder females they will be worried a great 
deal to no purpose. Heifers fifteen or eighteen months old are much 
more likely to get in calf than when they are kept from breeding until 
two or two and a half years old, especially if they are fed highly 
on grain, and are inclined to take on fat. The milking qualities of 
heifers depend much upon the kind and amount of food they reocive 
while carrying their first calf. They should be in perfect health and in 
a thriving condition, and kept in full flesh until after calving. If they 
have been properly handled while calves, and up to the time when they 
aix) milked the first time, there will be no trouble in breaking them. 
The period of gestation is generally ^from 275 to 280 days, though some 
writers give the extremes from 240 to 321 days. 

Dr. A. C. Stevenson read a pa^^er on the ''best method of keeping up 
and improving short-horns," A5 to the true color of short-horns he 
said : 

The true color is in greater danger at this moment than any other quality. The short- 
horn color is red and white, or the two colors intermingled as in pied, or spots of red and 
white : or the matchless roan, found nowhere else. The red, the white, the white and red, 
and the roan. These colors are the most beautiful and showy belonging to any of the bo- 
vine varieties, and should not be changed, and cannot without damage to the variety. 

On the improvement of short-horns he said : 

The principles that control this question are few and simple, yet few practice them. This 
is manifest in the estimates placed upon those short-horn families that have been here a 
length of time. Fresh blood and new importation are everywhere sought. This presump- 
tively shows that we are not even maintaining the quality of our short-horns. Are we always 
to be dependent on a foreign country for our short-horns ? Have we no breeders here with 
knowledge to improve the short-horns, or even to maintain them in the state iu which we 
have received them ? There is no want of numbers here. They abound in every cattle- 
State in the Union. Hundreds of fine bulls are ** trimmed" annually for the want of pur- 
chasers. And yet we are importing. With thb finest climate, free from all cattle-disease, 
the most luxuriant grass and the most abundant cereals, all that could bo desired to make 
the finest cattle, and yet the cry is, fresh blood," " new importations." We say this is 
strong presumption that we have not maintained the short-horn blood ; that we have not 
improved it. 

And yet the principles that govern this are few and simple, requiring, however, patience 
and time. It is a well-understood and admitted fact that like begets like. The observance 
of this principle will maintain any variety of animals, either of horses, sheep, or cattle, 
with the other requisites of proper care and food. There is no need in a century's breeding 
of any deterioration, the surroundings being the same. There are constantly slight varia 
tions occurring in the best varieties of animals. In the human family we have frequent il- 
lustrations of this fact. Two persons cannot be found in any variety of the human family 
but may be distinguished one from the other ; still the variety will be well marked and 
easily distinguished, There are family resemblances that are so strongly marked that they 
can be known as of certain families, still differences are observable. The rule is this— a 
specific sameness by which the species is readily distinguished. Species are again divided 
into vari,eties, alike distinguished by perceivable diflfcrences. OnePmay be larger than the 
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oilier, one wctik, another stronpr, another healthy, another otherwise; colors may differ, 
and yet the varieties are easily known. This law of animal-life iy so important, as it re- 
lates to the question under consideration, that I will be excused for pressing it further. The 
pai-ents of a family arc ot'icn very much alike in seme particulars, as in the color of the 
heir — both being Ijlack. The children v/ill generally have hair of the same kind, yet it 
frequently occuis, from some unknown cause, that there may be a single one with red or 
light-colored hair. The parents may be dark-skinned, with a family of like color, yet there 
may be a fair one among ihem, as there frequently is. The parents may be large, still in a 
family there may be a small one or two. This law is found true to itself among the inferior 
animals. This is true of short-horns ; one is red and another w^hite. One may be large, 
another small, yet theyarc readily known as of the same variety. One is fine in the head, 
another bad. One has a line-barreled body, a good heart, back, and loins, while another is 
defective, yet there is no difficulty in recognizing the variety to which they belong. Yet 
these facts do not vitiate the law that like begets like generally. The breeder, to maintain 
a breed, is safe if he breeds from animals equal in every respect If he desires to take a 
step forward he must do more — he must breed from better ones. But how are these to be 
obtained ? By the occasional variations spoken of. There arc none of the older breeders but 
have ( bserved that there will come occasionally a calf much superior to others. Sometimes 
it will bo superior in every respect — sometimes only in particular respects. Such are seized 
by the skilled breeder as a new or improved starfing-point. A new family may be here 
commenced and continued ; a like occurrence may happen in this familj^ again and again. It 
is thus that improvements are ma,de in all domestic animals. It may require time and pa- 
tience and skill, but success is sure. 

A discussion occuired on the subject of the milking qualities of short- 
horns, which was participated in by many of those present. Mr. Lowdcr 
said he had every quality of milkers, from the very poorest to the very 
best. He had four cows which gave one hundred and twenty-eight 
quarts of milk per day. One of them gave nearly fifty pounds per day, 
or over her own weight of milk per month. Her milk was not of the 
richest quality, but was very large in amount. Two of his poorest- 
looking cows were among the best for dairy purposes. Mr. H. C. Mere- 
dith bdieved there were some extraordinary milkers, and many good 
milkers among short-horns. As a rule they arc superior in this respect. 
This breed has proven to be suj^erior as cheese-makers. Mr. Thrasher 
spoke of a dairyman at Cincinnati who had experimented with cow^s of 
various breeds, and had decided that short-horns were superior to all 
others for this business. Dr. Stevenson said he did not desire any better 
milkers than the short-horns. The high price of these cattle was the 
reason they were not more generally used for dairy purposes. They 
are too expensive for the ordinary dairyman. Mr. Pentecost said the 
butter made from the milk of short horns was better than that made 
irom the milk of common cows. From one of his cows he drew one 
gallon of milk at each milking from one teat only- This cow was not 
the best butter-maker in his herd, however. Mr. O. S. Bliss, of Ver- 
mont, thought that the native cow^s of New England made as much 
butter as the short-horns, but the latter were better for beef. Jersey 
butter, in the Boston market, brought almost twice as much as the but- 
ter from other cows. But it was purely a matter of fancy, as one kind 
was as good as the other. Their best dairymen fed hay, roots, and 
shorts, with skimmed milk to calves, and on this feed could take them to 
the butcher at six months, and get good prices. 

In regard to the proper time for fattening bullocks for the shambles, 
Messrs. Thrasher and Meredith preferred cattle three years old^ Mr. 
Matthews thought that if calves were crowded with feed from the first 
they would sell well at two years old, and perhaps would be as profit- 
able as if kept a year longer. 

Mr. John Sutherland, president of the State board, in his address be- 
fore the society, at the annual winter meeting, in January, 1874, alludes 
as follows to the first State fair held in the new exposition building : 

I would recommend that the time of holding the fair and exposition should not exceed 
twenty d^iys, for the following reasons: During the first ten days of the e3:position 2,428 
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railroad and 21,652 gate tickets were sold, making^ 24,080 ; and for Uic next teu days, Sep- 
tember 20 to 30, 5,952 railroad and 31,256 gate tickets; total 37,108. From October 1 to 
10, railroad 23,666, gate tickets, 76,418; total, 100,008. And duriDg the thirty days, rail- 
road, 32,046, gate tickets 129,326 ; total 161,372. Thus you can sec that threc-iifths of all 
the tickets sold were sold during the last ten days of the fair. Darings those ten days, when 
we were about to receive a rich harvest, the money panic came upon us and diminished our 
receipts several thousand dollars. The first ten days of the fair the receipts from gate- 
tickets averaged $602 per day ; for the next ten days, §930 ; for the last ten days, f 2,502 per 
day. 

OEORGIA. 

The semi-aunual con veil tic u of the Georgia State Agricultural Society 
was held at Stone Mountain, August 11, 12, and 13, 1874. Tbe meeting 
was largely attended by members of the society and delegates from dis- 
trict, county, and other local associations. Mr. Alfred H. Colquitt, of 
Atlanta, president of the society, presided during the sessions of the 
convention. Messrs. John W. McCurdy and Milton A. Candler delivered 
brief addresses of welcome, which were appropriate!}^ responded to by 
the president. As an evidence of the progress of the society, Mr. Cand- 
ler stated that the income of the first fair of the association, held in 
1846, was but $50, while that of last year amounted to $30,000. The 
president, in his remarks, referred to some incidents In the early history 
of the society. It was organized in 1816. At that time the railroad 
had been completed from the seaboard to Oostanaula Kiver, beyond 
Atlanta, then known as Marthasville. A Mr. Groves, having bought some 
land at this place, and desiring to attract attention to it, consulted Mr. 
Mark A. Cooper as to the best means of doing so. Mr. Cooper suggested 
the holding of an agricultural fair, to which the agriculturists of the 
State should be invited. An address was written and signed by many 
prominent citizens, calling upon the people of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee to meet and assist in the inauguration of the measure. The 
first name signed to the call was that of Mr. George W. Crawford, and 
the next that of Mr. Cooper. Then followed, the names of Messrs. 
Asbury Hull, Charles McDonald, Charles Dougherty, Wilson Lumpkin, 
Thomas Foster, W. C. Daniel, and many others. The circular calling 
the meeting together was headed "Agricultural Eafr and International 
Improvement Jubilee," and of all those signing this call but three were 
in attendance at the ^*jubilee.^^ The entire premium-list amounted to 
less than $70. The live stock exhibited consisted of one large jack, 
owned by Mr. Groves. The fair was held in a blacksmith-shop, which 
was of sufficient dimensions to accommodate all the articles brought for- 
ward for exhibition and competition for the premiums. The second 
fair was held in a ten-pin alley, and the premium-list was increased to 
$108. 

The society continued to grov/ in importance, and as early as 1851, at 
the fair held at Macon in that year, a premium-list amounting to $1,000 
was offered and awarded to competitors in the various departments of 
the exhibition. The premium-list presented by the society this year 
amounted to $20,000. Speaking of the benefits which have resulted 
from the operations of this society. President Colquitt thus alludes to 
the great good it may accomplish in the future : 

It is impossible to tell the vast amount of good that has been accomplished by the society 
in a moral point of view. Who can measure the progress of morals, of good temper, good 
manners, and hospitality in the past, directly traceable to the influence of this great society? 
And how much more of thought, good judgment, skill, and science has been brought into 
agriculture than before its organization ? Before, if a man talked about phosphates, or sul- 
phates, or phosphoric acid, or nitrates, &c.,hc would be laughed at and considered a fool. 
NowHhe commonest farmer talks as glibly a^out these as he used to tallc about the com- 
monest matter. He knows their properties and constituent elements in ey;i astonishing 
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degree. What we now have to consider, and work to secure, is to get the application of this 
important knowledge properly applied on each plantation, and to be able to make and 
apply our own fertilizers scientifically. High-sounding names and appellations are given by 
the manufa-cturers of fertilizers to their products and constituent elements. Every one of those 
elements is to be found in cotton-seea and barn-yard manure. Planters have been carried 
away by names, and have wasted money, but we are learning, and are husbanding tho 
results of investigations. 

Profiting by the lessons learned through the instrumentality of this society, the people are 
this year doing better. Everywhere they are full of hope and confidence, and the present 
year gives augury of success more than at any time since the advent of the dark days of the 
past. I have traveled over nearly all of Georgia, and I am satisfied that, with a similar 

Eolicy for next year and the years to come, we will be free and independent, and far on the 
igh road ta unbounded prosperity and happiness. 

The president concluded hia remarks by saying tbat a more diversi- 
fied system of farming was being inaugurated by the x^eople of tUe 
State ; ttat more corn, oats, and wheat had been planted this year than 
in any one year of the last ten. It was highly probable that more corn 
would be produced than could be used within the limits of the State, 
and that instead of importing this article, as heretofore, the farmers 
would be able to supply, in a measure, their less fortuDate neighbors 
of adjoining States. The indications were that some of the counties of 
the State would produce a supply sufficient to answer the home demand 
fgr two years to come. 

Dr. E. M. Pendleton, in charge of the Experimental Station of the 
Agricultural College, submitted a report of his experiments made dur- 
ing the year. The first experiment given was with v/beat, drilled, which 
showed a handsome profit over that made by a plat adjoining, sown 
broadcast. In preparing the land, furrows were run about 15 inches 
apart, throwing up the ground in sharp ridges. The wheat was sown 
in this listed land, the most of it falling in the open furrows. A bull- 
tongue plow was then run through tho ridges, and the wheat was com- 
I)letely covered. The seed sown was at the rate of one-half bushel per 
acre. The plat adjoining was sown broadcast on the 1st of November, 
at the rate of two bushels per acre. The only additional labor used on 
the drilled wheat was one furrow run between the rows during the 
month of March, v^en the wheat was in the joint, with a subsoil-plow. 
The helve of the plow being a bar of iron, no dirt was thrown on the 
wheat ; but it answered the double purpose of opening and draioing the 
land, and the good effect was soon perceptible. It grew otf much faster 
and was some 6 inches taller, with much heavier heads than tbat sown 
broadcast. The variety sown was the Boughton or Tappabannock. The 
broadcast plat made at the rate of 414 pounds of grain to the acre, (6.09 
bushels,) and the straw weighed 83G^ pounds. That sown in the drill 
made 517J pounds of grain, (8.62 bushels,) and 812 pouuds of straw. 
Plat No. 5, fertilized with SOO pounds of ammoniated superphosphate 
per acre, with the same amount of seed drilled, produced 12.07 bushels 
of grain, (equal to 724J pounds,) and 979 pounds of straw. The cost of 
the fertilizer used was $9.75. Plat No. 4, with double the amount of 
seed, treated in the same way, producied exactly the same amount of 
grain, but more straw — 1,059 pounds — showing that the tendency of 
thick seeding is to produce more straw and less grain. Plat No. 5, 
same amount of seed drilled, with 300 pounds of superphosphate, pro- 
duced at the rate of 700 pounds of grain, (11.67 bushels,) and 1,043 
pounds of straw. The fertilizer cost $7.50 per acre, and produced three 
bushels more than that without any fertilizer. 

Mr. Pendleton gives the following experiment with oats : On the 18th 
of December, after having prepared his ground with 500 pounds of 
home-made manure, he sowed a yellow Georgia variety, at the rate of IJ 
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bushels per acre. The product was 29| bushels of grain. The tot^l cost 
of production was $14,25 5 value of oats and straw, (1,275 pounds,) 
$33.69 ; net profit, $19.44. Mr. Pendleton thinks that with a sound, 
healthy seed, sowed from September to January, and well fertilized, 
oats can be made as relia:ble a crop in Georgia as either corn or cotton. 
The following experiment, showing the necessity for the use of proper 
fertilizers in the production of cotton, is given: 

We too^' a small plat of the poorest scil, (which, however, had heen fertilized last year, 
and had some of the elements of fertility carried over,) and opened the cotton-rows with a 
turning-shovel, each way. In this we deposited a mixture at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre, and listed on it. We then scattered 500 pounds broadcast. On the oOth of last month 
we had the forms, blooms, and holla carefully counted, and there were in an average row, 
nine yards long, 1,420, there, being 111 bolls. In one of the middle rows of the four un- 
fertilized by its side, there were only 261 forms, 2 blooms, nnd 1 boll. The contrast in the 
weed was more marked than this. The 1,000 pounds of fertilizer applied contained the 
following elements : 12 pounds ammonia, 25 pounds organic nitrogen, 160 pounds bi-phos- 
phate of lime, 90 pounds muriate of potash, J 3 poundii chloride of sodium, 10 pounds sulphate 
of magnepia, 140 pounds sulphate of lime, 10 pounds sulphate of potash, l.":^0 pounds bone 
phosphate lime, 250 pounds of organic matter, exclusive of oitrogen already mentioned, 
100 pounds of water, 30 pounds of silica, and 40 pounda of alumina, iron, and manganese. 
The whole cost about ^30. 

Mr. Pendleton closes his statement with the following experiment with 
green weeds as a fertilizer for cotton-lands : 

Last autumn we took 200 pounds of green weeds and put them in a row seventy yards 
long, and covered them with a turning-shovel. Another 200 pounds we burned to ashes, 
thus dissipating all the organic matter, and bedded on ^in the same way, and nearly at the 
same time. Planted both rows in cotton the past spring. The cotton in the row where the 
weeds were put has the appearance now of being treated with 200 pounds of a, good fertil- 
izer^ while the rows fertilized with the ashes do not seem to have been benefited by them 
scarcely at aU. This teaches us the importance of vegetable matter, especially in the green 
state, although the dry might possibly have done as well, as the water would have been the 
main principle lost. 

We stumbled* by accident, upon another fact of interest to cotton-planters. Intending to 
test the proper width of cotton, we laid off the rows of two plats, side by side, one 2-} feet 
wide and the other 3^^, bedded up and planted. I Boticed the cotton in the narrow beds 
came up first, grew off better, and left a much thriftier stand than that in the wide beds ; 
and up to the present time the cotton is better and heavier fruited. The lesson taught is 
this : Of cold, rainy springs, as most are, you should mako narrow beds, even though you 
want wide rows. 

Mr. E. H. Hardaway read a paper on the advantage of small over 
large farms, and, in proof of his position, submitted a report of the prod- 
ucts of his farm of fifteen acres, of common pine-land, from 1866 to 1873, 
inclusive. He practiced intensive farming, and a partial system of rota- 
tion of crops. Without giving his statement in detail, the total cash- 
receipts from his fifteen acres of land were as follows for the years 
named : 

Value of crop. 



1866 — 6 acres of corn and 9 acres of cotton $1, 127 18 

1867 — 5 acres of corn and 10 acres of cotton. 1, 185 80 

1868— 15 acres of cotton ],721 44 

T 860— 15 acres of cotton 1,614 02 

1870— 15 acres of cotton 1,316 41 

1871 — 2 acres oats, 6 acres cotton, 4 acre* corn, 1 acre potatoes, 2 acres rke. 926 75 

1872 — 4 acres corn, 4 acres cotton, 7 acres oats 951 60 

1873 — 3 acres corn, 5 acres oats, 1 acre potatoes, 6 acres jested 634 00 



Total value of crops for eight years 9,477 20 



Mr. Hardaway gives the cost of labor for the cultivation of these fif- 
teen acres at $100 per annum, and adds to cash received from products 
of the farm, premiums amounting to $575 ; making his total cash-re- 
ceipts $10,052.20 for the eight years, with- hut $800 deducted for labor. 
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Tilc returns of the tax-receivers of the State, made under oath, gives 
tbe follo^Ying average yield of the three crops named, for the year 1873 : 
Corn, live and one-half bnshels per acre ; oats, four and one-half bush- 
els 5 and one bale of cotton to three and one-half acres of land. Com- 
Ijaring these results with the crops made on his own farm, Mr. Harda- 
way says : 

]8G6.— The two hundred and fourteen bushels of corn produced by me on six acres would 
require forty.-one acres, and the seven bales of cotton made by me on nine acres would re- 
quire twenty-four acres. Here, then, would be sixty-five acres against fifteen acres, and an 
additional expense of $392.45 for cultivating the extra fifty acres. 

18C7, — The one hundred and sixty-nine bushels of corn produced by me on five acres 
would require thirty-three acres, and the nine bales of cotton which I made on ten acres 
would require thirty-one acres. The case stands thus, for this year: Sixty-four acres 
against fifteen acres— forty-nine acres less, and |392.45 of extra expense saved in cultiva- 
tion. 

J8C8. — Fourteen bales of cotton produced on fifteen acres, the amount of my crop for this 
year, would require forty-nine acres, with the extra amount for cultivation. 

]8G9. — Fifteen bales of cotton on fifteen acres,against the same amount on fifty-three acres: 
a difference of thirty-eight acres and $392.45 of extra expense in cultivation. 

1870. — I thi3 year made eighteen bales of cotton on fifteen acres. Taking the State aver- 
age, it would have required sixty-three acres to have produced this crop— a saving of forty- 
eight acres and the difference in the expense of cultivation. 

]87J. — This year I made 1C8 bushels of oats on two acres against thirty-seven ; five bales 
of cotton on six acres against seventeen; 168 bushels of corn on four acres against thirty 
two, a saving of seventy-four acres with the additional expense of cultivation. 

1872. — My crop on fifteen acres was as follows this year : Two hundred and eighty bushels 
of corn on four acres,against forty acres required for the same amount by the State average ; 
four bales of cotton on four acres, against fourteen acres ; three hundred and fifty-nine bush- 
els of oats on seven acres, against eighty acres ; making, in all, one hundred and thirty-four 
acres, against fifteen — a saving of one hundred and nineteen acres with its extra expense of 
cultivation. 

1873. — On three acres I made three hundred and four bushels of corn, against fifty-eight 
acres required by the State average ; on five acres, three hundred and thirty bushels of oats, 
against seventy-three acres ; making, in all, one hundred and thirty-one acres against eight. 
In the eight years I have saved in cultivation an average of sixty-seven acres annually, with 
its additional expense of $392.45 for cultivation, aggregating a total of $2,339.60. 

Mr. Hardaway stated that some of his neighbors — farmers of expe- 
rience and measurable success — had become convinced of the necessity 
of a more thorough system of cultivation, and in order to accomplish 
this they had concluded to dispose of at least one-third of their farming- 
lands, and by rotation and a thorough system of fertilization endeavor 
to bring back their fields to something like their original fertility. The 
writer shows that this can be done, and that sixty acres can be made to 
produce as abundantly as one hundred acres under the present system, 
with a saving for labor alone of at least 33 per cent, annually. 

In showing the results of a system of high cultivation on fifteen acres 
of laud, Mr. Hardaway does hot desire to convey the impression that 
all farms should be reduced to such small dimensions, but he does insist 
that small farms properly cultivated pay a much more liberal per cent, 
on the investment than larger ones. He says : 

If I had a thousand-acre plantation I would cut it up into one and two horse farms antf 
SCO to it that no one hand or head of a family should run more than two plows, or more than 
one plow^ to three good hands. Break up this false system of planting huge cotton-crops 
and depending 6n getting extra help to chop out and pick out cotton. Two-thirds of the 
failures to make a crop arc traceable to this system. This is one of the largest leaks on the 
farm, and is rotting out the land. The next evil to correct is the system of laborers and 
renters selling off their part of the corn-crop as soon as it is gathered, for whisky, tobacco, 
&c. There is scarcely a large farm or plantation in Georgia on which can be found a laborer 
who has corn enough to furnish him beyond the 1st of January, and at the same time but 
few farmers in the State fail to inake enough breadstuff to subsist man and beast, if proper 
care is taken of it. * * Plant enough breadstuffs yearly to supply yourselves boun- 

tifully and have somo left to supply the non-producer. Eaise your own bacon, beef, and 
mutton, and have some to sell. Wlren you gather your crops see that they are properly 
housed under dry covers, and all under lock and key. Feed your own stock ; don't ask 
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anybody to do what you can do yourself, and you will alwnys have fat stock. > Have a shel- 
ter for every animal and prepare for properly saving manure. Look aftei;,it daily, jmd do 
not leave it out exposed to the sun and the rain; keep it in piles under shelter,' and always 
ready for composting. Be master of your own farm, and correct evils 03 they happen. 

Dr. J. P. Stevens read a paper on the sntject of cheap fertilizers 
and the necessity for a better system of rotation of crops. He alluded 
to the subject of green-soiling, and summed uj) the advantages of regen- 
erating exhausted lands by this method as follows: 1. Economy in 
transportation and in the application of manures ; 2. The rapidity of 
their decomiiosition ; 3. The saving of all the constituents of the manure ; 
4. The elevation of the temperature of the soil in the process of decom- 
position; 5. The protection of the soil from the effect of solar heat, 
preventing the evaporation of moisture, and retaining in the soil the 
fertilizing gases derived from the atmosphere, which decomposes the 
vegetable matter in and upon the soil ; C. The pulverization of the soil, 
making it loose and friable, by the chemical changes at work in the 
process of the fermentation of vegetable matter. He designated clover 
first, and cow-pea vines next, as the best possible of all green-crops to 
be used for this purpose. Of the latter he said : 

Next in importance to clover, as a regenerator of the soil, and having similar liahits in 
feeding largely from the air, is the cow-pea. We cannot too highly estimate this boon to 
the cotton-planter as an article of food, as well as a fertilizer for exhausted soils. More 
nutritious than corn, and flourishing upon soil where the latter languishes and does not pay 
for its cultivation, we regard this pea to the southern planter what clover is to the northern 
farmer. In comparison with clover, as a renovator, it is superior, in growing off more rap- 
idly on thin soils, and in producing a larger amount of vegetable matter in a shorter time ; 
but it has the disadvantage of being an annual. It is, however, rich in materials that con- 
tribute to the resuscitation of exhausted soils. 

In regard to prepared fertilizers, he recommended a compost of cotton- 
seed, acid phosphate of lime, and woods earth as one of the best fertili- 
zers he had ever used. It will last two or three years, and does not 
cost more than half as much as a good standard commercial fertilizer. 
With no more than thirty pounds of this compost used to the acre, he 
could produce at least one bag of cotton. Still he regarded the turning 
under of green-crops as the cheapest and most effectual method of fer- 
tilizing lands. This alone, in a few years, would thoroughly enrich any 
soil, however greatly exhausted 5 and then, by a proper rotation of 
crops, its fertility could be easily retained. 

During a debate which followed the reading of this paper, Mr. T. C. 
Howard said that he regarded cotton-seed as the basis of the very best 
manure that could be made, and expressed the opinion that every farmer 
could manufacture a fertilizer from this material equal to the very 
best. He gave the following formula for a fertilizer, which he regarded 
as equal to any he had ever used : 



G, 000 pounds of cotton-seed, worth t §30 00 

1, 000 pounds acid phosphate 23 00 

1 , 000 pounds plaster 8 00 

1, 000 pounds salt 5 00 

200 pounds kainit 12 00 

2, 000 agricultural lime 10 00 



11,200 pounds 88 00 



He had thoroughly tested this compost, and believed it could be de- 
pended upon under any circumstances where a fertilizer was needed. 
Mr. Howard then briefly alluded to the importance of grass- culture and 
sheep-husbandry as a means for the regeneration of exhausted soils. 
He said: 

It does seem strange that so few people know the fact that sheep and Bermuda grass are 
among the very best methods that can possibly be adopted to enrich land. One hundred 
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sheep will in every ten nights make an acre of the best low-p^round land on the top of the 
poorest hill in Georgia. Just to think of any farmer being able, with almost no expense or 
trouble, to make by this means the finest of bottom-lands all over his poorest hills. It 
should encourage everybody to raise large flocks of sheep. And then, as to Bermuda 
grass, I know there is a great prejudice against it. I have heard men threaten to kill any 
one who would plant a sprig of it on their land. Their ignorance is deplorable, but they 
will doubtless learn better after a while. It is the finest grass for pasturage in the world — 
the richest, the most nutritious. No other growth can possibly, so mpidly, and so greatly 
enrich the land. The poorest soil, if kept well in Bermuda grass for three years, with the . 
addition of sheep on the sod, will produce fifty bushels of corn per acre. And it can be 
easily destroyed ; farmers ought to know this fact, but they do not. 

Br. E. C. Hood read a valuable paper on the subject of green-soiling. 
In alluding to the limited supply of the various compositions which 
enter largely into the manufacture of artificial or commercial fertilizers, 
he spoke as follows of the inexhaustible deposit of bones of marine ani- 
mals underlying the city of Charleston, South Carolina : 

A large deposit of the bones of marine animals, rich in phosphoric acid, some years since 
discovered underlying the city of Charleston, promises an inexhaustible supply of fertiliz- 
ing material. But, like many other valuable materials in nature, it requires labor and ex- 
pense to prepare it for the farmer's use. It is crystallized into solid rock, which has to be 
mined, burned, ground, and then treated to sulphuric acid, to make the phosphoric acid sol- 
uble before it is ready for plant-food. Several companies are now producing what are 
called the South Carolina phosphates, which have been used with much success during the 
past few years. 

These phosphates were also highly spoken of by Prof. W. L. Brown, 
who read a paper on the subject of fertilizers. He alluded to the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from Prof. J. B. Lawes, of Eothamsted, Eng- 
land, originally addressed to a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture: 

You have one of the best phosphates which the world produces — one which can yield a 
commercial phosphate cheaper than any other. * * * The net cost, at Charleston, 
ready to pack into bags, ought not to be more than 40s. per ton of 2,240 pounds, and all the 
phosphoric acid should be rendened soluble except 2 or 3 per cent. 

During the last day of the convention, papers were read. on the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz : "Flour and its manufacture,^^ by Mr. James A. 
Stewart ; " Interest and usury laws," by Mr. E. W. Jones ; and " Direct 
trade with Europe and other foreign countries," by Mr. David S. John 
ston. 

KANSAS. 

The annual report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the 
year 1873 is one of unusual interest. It contains a vast amount of sta- 
tistical matter, relating to the increased agricultural productions of the 
State, in addition to which are given the business transactions of the 
society for the yearj the list of premiums offered and awarded at. the 
late State fair ; reports from a large number of county and district soci- 
eties ; two or three excellent papers on the subject of entomology, from 
the pen of Prof. C. V. Eiley, and a number of addresses and well- written 
papers on subjects of interest to the farmers and fruit-growers of the 
West. It also contains a brief but succinct history of the society from 
iJts 'organization up the present time. From this history, it would appear 
that the legislature has often recognized the importance of the associa- 
tion as a stinxulus to the progress of agriculture, by repeatedly lending 
it aid of a material character, and by the enactment of liberal and whole- 
some laws for its government. The law relating to the collection of sta- 
tistics and industries of the State, approved March 3, 1873, provides 
that statistics relating to the various industries of the State shall be 
collected by the respective township trustees at the time of taking the 
lists of property for taxation in the several townships, cities, or wards 
in the State. These returns are required to be made to the county 
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clerks, by whom they are tabulated by townships, and returned to the 
State Board of Agriculture. Then it is made the duty of the State 
board to publish, as a part of their annual transactions, a detailed state- 
ment, by counties, of the various industries of the State, and other sta- 
tistics which shall be collected from the returns of the county clerks, 
and from such other reliable sources as the said board may deem best. 
Also, to collect, arrange, and publish, from time to time, in such manner 
and form as the said board may deem to be for the best interests of the 
State, such statistical and other information as those seeking homes in 
the West may require. The law also provides for delivering a synopsis 
of the same to immigrant-aid societies, railroad companies, real-estate 
agencies, and others interested ; and for the arrangement, in suitable 
l)ackages and-cases, for inspection, in the agricultural rooms, samplesof 
agricultural products, geological and other specimens, which the assess- 
ors are required to collect and forward through the county clerks. 
Another act, approved March 6, 1873, provides for an annual enumera- 
tion of the inha'bitants of the State, said enumeration to be made at the 
same time the property is assessed for taxable purposes. From the 
census thus taken it would seem that the State had increased fts popu- 
lation within three years — 1870 to 1873 — 240,664 ; that is to say, from 
364,399, in 1870, to 605,063 in 1873. There are twenty-nine unorganized 
counties in the State, from which no returns were made. The secretary 
estimates an average of 200 souls to each of these unorganized counties, 
w^hich, added to the population of the organized counties, gives 610,863 
as the aggregate population of the State— a gain of 246,464 in three 
years ; an average gain of about 82.154 per annum. The per cent, of 
gain in three years has been 67.63. 

Winter wh"eat is a successful crop throughout the State, but spring 
wheat seems to do much better in the western than in the eastern 
counties. In the older portions of the State, therefore, winter wheat is 
taking the place of spring wheat, for the reasons that the latter invites 
the chinch-bug more than any other crop, yields less per acre, and is 
not worth so much per bushel. The average yield of this crop in the 
State is given at 15.7 bushels per acre. The average yield of winter 
wheat was considerably above this. The rye crop was very successful, 
and averaged 21.1 bushels per acre. The entire product of the State 
for the year 1873 is given at 301,957 bushels. Owing to the excessive 
rains of this year, which prevented proper tillage, and which were fol- 
lowed by a severe drought during the formation of the ears, the reduc- 
tion of the corn crop of the State, as compared with the crop of 1872, 
is given at from 20 to 50 per cent., or an average of about 35 per cent. 
This reduces the crop to about 29,683,843 bushels, the entire product of 
the State for this year. The crop of 1872 was the largest ever produced 
in the State, and amounted to 45,667,451 bushels. 

Of the comparatively new productions of the State, the secretary 
gives the following brief summary : 

In 1870 no castor beans are reported ; in 1872, 19,352 busLels ; in 1873, 59,435 bushels, 
or a gain of 207. 12 per cent, in one year, from IB72 to 1873. In 1870, 2,800 pounds of 
cotton were reported ; in 1872, 22,772 pounds ; in 1873, 351,222 pounds, a gain of 228^450 
pounds or 1,003.21 percent, in one year, from 1872 to 1873. In 1870 the flaxseed product 
was 1,553 bushels ; in 1872, 3,834 ; in 1873, 63,478, a gain, from 1872 to 1873, of 59,644 
bushels^ or 1,555.65 per cent; In 1870, there were reported 76,000 pounds of hemp fiber; 
in 1872, 1,222,098; in 1873, 1,410,304, a gain of 188,226 pounds, or 15.40 per cent., from 
1872 to 1873. In 1870, the tobacco product amounted to 29,047 pounds ; in 1872, to 201,040 
pounds; in 11873, to 393,352, a gain of 192,312 pounds from 1872 to 1873, or 95.65 per 
cent. 
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On tlie condition of form -animals the secretary says : 

The winter of 1872-73 was the most severe ever known in the State. There were many 
cases of criminal ne^lig-ence, which caused considerable loss of cattle on the plains in the 
w^estern part of the State. Herds of Texas cattle were exposed to the severitj^ of the winter, 
and lelt to shift for themselves. Streams were frozen, and the poor creatures probably 
suffered more for want of water than anything else. Nearlv all the losses reported are the 
result of neglect and exposure, starvation and thirst. The idea that farm animals can llirive 
upon the plains without care and protection is an error, For legitimate stock-raising, there 
is no better State than Kansas. 

According to the census of 1870, the number of sheep in the State was 109,088. The esti- 
mate from the assessor's returns for 1873 is r>l.l J6, a decrease of 57,922 in three years, or 53 
per cent. Assessors have in many counties neglected to " list " most of the flocks. Thus, 
in Sumner County, only 39 head of sheep are enumerated. An intelligent farmer of that 
county reports over 600, in sujall flocks of from 30 to 50 each ; that there has been a 
depletion of large flocks through wanton neglect and exposure, and a merciless abandon- 
ment to be the prey of wolves and vagabond dogs, there is no doubt. Neither pecuniary 
consideration nor the instincts of humanity Lave been suflicient to induce careful and hu- 
mane treatment. 

In 1860, the amount of butter produced ill Kansas was 1,093,497 pounds; 
in 1870, 5,022,758 pounds ; in 1873, 0,804,093 pounds. In 1860, the amount 
of cheese produced in the State was 29,045 pounds; in 1870, 226,607 
pounds; in 1873, 295,019 pounds. 

The following comparative statement of the value of nurseries, orchards, 
orchard products, and vineyards is given : 

Nurseries, ^In 1860 amd 1870, no report; in 1872, $227,980 invested. 

Orchards —In 18C0, the value of orchard products was $C5G ; in 1870, $158,040; in 1872, 
713,954 bushels, estimated at 50 cents per bushel, gives $356,977 as the value of the 
product. Capital invested in orchards in 1873, $1,614,934. 

Vineyards —There were 583 gallons of wine manufactured in 1860; 14,889 in 1870; 
34,505 in 1872. Assuming that twelve pounds of grapes will make one gallon of wine, and 
that one-half of the grape crop was marketed as grapes and one-half manufactured into 
wine, we have the product of 1872, as follows: Grapes manufactured into wine, 414,060 
pounds ; number of pounds sold, 414,060 ; making in the aggregate, 828,120 pounds. 

414,060 pounds grapes, at 4 cents per pound $16, 562 40 

34,505 gallons wine, at 75 cents per gallon - 25, 878, 75 



Making the total value of the crop of 1872 42, 441 15 

The amount of capital invested in vineyards in 1872 was $181,689. The average yield 
per acre, according to the returns of assessors, was 2,307.2. 

The ninth annual exhibition of the industries of the State was held on 
the grounds of the Shawnee County Agricultural Society from the 22d 
to the 2Gth days of September, 1873. The exhibition was more success- 
ful than any of its predecessors. Competition was very spirited, as was 
shown in the fact that 98 per cent, of the premiums offered were awarded. 
The first exhibition of the society was held in Leavenworth, in 1863; the 
second and third at Lawrence, in 1866 and 1867 ; the fourth, at Leaven- 
worth, in 1868; the fifth, at Lawrence, in 1869; the sixth, at Fort Scott; 
and the seventh, eighth, and ninth, at Topeka. 

Mr. E. S. Elliott, industrial agent of the Kansas Pacific Eailway, 
contributes an interesting and valuable paper on the subject of the cli- 
mate and capabilities of the soil of a vast tract of land in Western 
Kansas, familiarly known as " the plains.'^ In the course of this article 
the writer makes the following statement in regard to recent experiments 
in the cultivation of these lands : 

Persuaded, that the soil and climate of the plains had been undervalued, the managers of 
the railway ordered experiments in cultivation to be made, at points beyond the settlements 
as existing in 1670. The experiments ran through 1871, 1872, and 1873, and have resulted 
in a very satisfactory measure of success. 

At the first point, Bosland, two hundred and thirty-nine miles west of Kansas City and 
1,586 feet above sea-level, the growth of forest trees, transplanted and from seed, and of 
wheat, rye, corn, sorghum, and other crops, has been such, that any one looking at the 
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field might well imagine himself in Illinois or Missouri, rather than on the high plains of 
Western Kansas. This field in the spring of 1871 was west of all settlements in Kansas, but 
they have since extended eighty miles beyond. 

At the second point, Ellis, three hundred ancl two miles west of Kansas City, and 2,019 
feet above sea-level, forest trees, transplanted and from seed, have in some instances made 
surprising growth ; and wheat, rye, corn, and other crops have equaled the production of 
localities supposed to be much more highly favored. 

At the third point, Wallace, four hundred and twenty miles west of Kansas City, and 
3,200 feet above sea-level, near the west line of the State of Kansas, and in a portion of the 
lains extremely unpromising, success was not expected equal to that farther east, yet has 
een such as lo show that in average seasons and without irrigation, grain and forage crops 
will reward the sheep and cattle farmer with cultivation and care. That a single tree should 
there survive without irrigation and not near a stream to get the benefit of underground 
moisture, was a few years ago not believed possible ; yet several varieties of transplanted 
forest trees, among them the ash, elm, and honey-locust, have grown moderately but stead- 
ily for three years : and trials have also shown that trees may be grown from seed in that 
locality. 

All the experiments were made in districts pastured by the buffalo in 1871. There was 
no irrigation ; the trees had no mulching or other protection. There was none of the particu- 
lar care usual in mirseries. All the conditions were such as to make the tests severe, so 
that any success attained should be reliable. So far as we may judge from trials running 
through three years, these experiments justify the conclusion that grain and forage crops, 
forest trees, and hedges may be grown on the plains to the west line of Kansas, and prob- 
ably to a considerable distance beyond, depending only on the rain-fall. 

The address of Dr. J. A. Warder, of Ohio, on the subject of forest- 
tree culture, delivered before the members of the Kansas legislature, is 
contained in full in this volume of the transactions of the State board. 
It contains many valuable suggestions as to planting and the proper 
treatment of forest-trees, and concludes with the following directions as 
to varieties and^location : 

Always remember the importance of endeavoring to select those especially adapted to the 
soil ; next, those of quick growth and of early maturity, those with valuable qualities, and 
always plant the hardy kinds first, as nurses for the others, thus : 

In open plains. — Ailantus, cottonwood, elms, ashes, willows, silver-maples, box-elder, 
abeles, and other poplars ; all as nurses to others adapted to the soils. 

On deep rich bottoms. — Elms, ashes, walnut, burr-oak, cypress, coffee-nut, pecan-nut, 
maclura, tulip-tree, cottonwood. 

On second bottoms of loess, (found as blufl's on some of the larger streams.)— Tulip-tree, 
wild cherry, sugar-maple, hickories, catalpa, white oak, sassafras. 

On deep soils, upland. — ^Maples, ashes, cherry, oaks, honey -locust, coffee-nut, peban, 
muclura, hickories, catalpa, larch, pines, spruces. 

On heavy soils. — Burr-oak, white oak, yellow oak, post-oak, beech, hickories, maclura, 
cedar, pines, locuste, birches. 

On sandy lands. — Larch, spruces, pines, cedar, red oaks, chestnut, ailantus, sassafras. 

On rocky bluffs. — Chestnut, cedar, pines, spruces, larch, locust, chestnut-oak, sugar 
maple, ailantus. 

On swampy land. — Cypress, birches, willows, pin-oak, ( Q, /^aZMs/ris) swamp white- oak, 
green and black ash, alder, arbor-vitae. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twenty-first annual report of the Massachusetts State board of 
agriculture for the years 1873-'74 contains over six hundred pages of 
interesting matter on agriculture and kindred subjects. The essays 
and discussions contained in this work bear evidence of deep research 
and long practical experience in the matters treated of and discussed at 
such length, and the volume, as a whole, must take high rank among 
the valuable current contributions to the agricultural literature of the 
year. 

The secretary, Mr. 0. L. Flint, congratulates the farming community 
of the State on the fact that, notwithstanding the forebodings through 
the early spring, caused by a drought of more than usual severity at 
that season, the year just passed has been one of general prosperity. 
The first crop of hay was light in the eastern and middle portions of the 
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State, though more frequent showers on tbe hillj^ ranges west of the 
Connecticut Eiver and Berkshire County seems to have carried tbe crop 
through to a more satisfactory yield there, while the favorable condi- 
tions of the later season, and the very late occurrence of frost in the 
fall, produced an abundant second crop of grass and a luxuriant growth 
of fall seed. 

Eeports from local societies of the State show most of these associa- 
tions to be in a prosperous condition. Where the conditions as to 
weather were favorable the receipts at their fairs were large and remuner- 
ative, while the display of improved stock, farm and orchard products, 
and articles of improved industry, gave abundant evidence of progress 
and prosperity. The secretary thinks these local societies have been 
productive of great good. They have created an interest and enthusi- 
asm in many sections where little or none existed before, and led many 
to a higher level of thought and effort. But there is still room for im- 
provement. Too much time and attention seems to have been given to 
the race-track at many of the fairs of these societies. This has led to 
abuses, which no doubt will be speedily remedied. They should realize 
more fully the magnitude, the dignity and the character of the mission 
they have to perform in the development of the material interests of 
the State. They have it in their power to lift the labor of the people to 
a much higher plane of thought, and to lead the way to still greater 
triumphs of skill and intelligence. 

The countr}^ meeting of the board for this year was held at Fitchburg 
on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of December, 1873. The meetings the board were 
held in the city hall, and were largely attended by the leading agricul- 
turists of the State, There wi3re also present many prominent gentle- 
mea representing the agricultural and productive industries of other 
States. The opening addrefes was made by Mr. Eugene T. Miles, who 
was followed by Mayor Norcross in a brief address of welcome. Presi- 
dent Clark, of "the agricultural college, was then invited to the chair, 
and presided during the after sittings of the board. The first paper 
read was one entitled " A hundred* years' progress of American agricul- 
ture," by Mr. Charles L, Flint. This essay appeared in full in the annual 
report of this Department for 1873. 

The afternoon session of the board was occupied in listening to the 
address of Mr. Harris Lewis, of New York, on the subject of " Milk," 
and the discussion which followed. Mr. Lewis stated that notwitstand- 
ing milk was composed of from 87 to 88 parts of water, and only from 
12 to 13 per cent, of butter, cheese, milk, sugar, and earthy matter, yet 
as an article of food it was capable of sustaining man from the hour of 
his birth until the hour of his death. It will supply every need of the 
system, and build up every bone and tissue of the whole structure. And 
yet it is the cheapest food known to us. Taken at the price it brings 
in market, there is no animal food which compares to it in cheapness. 
There is no cost in its preparation for food — no waste, as in the case of 
other animal substances ; no refuse of bone, although an abundance of 
bone-forming material. 

In alluding to the consumptiois of milk as an article of food, the 
speaker stated that the people of Massachusetts use less milk, and 
those of Virginia use more, than the people of any other State in the 
Union,- and as to quality', that the city of Boston is supplied with a 
better article of milk than any other city in the United States. The 
value of the milk-crop o£ the United States has heretofore been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000 annuallv, but Mr. Lewis thinks it will reach 
$500,000,000 annually. 
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The speaker gave the following simple plan for testing the value of 
milk by its specific gravity : 

The better the milk the lighter it will be, because the better portion of the whole is the 
lightest of all. Therefore, to test the question in regard to the specitie gravity of water, iind 
water and cream, mix some cream in a tumbler of water, (get the purest water you can; 
dissolve some clean ice, as that will be as good as any you can get unless you get distilled 
water,) mix them together, and see where you will find your cream and whore you will find 
your water. I have found a variation in the specific gravity of milk of different cows in 
my own herd equal to 10 per cent., and that shows^the importance of such tests, in order to 
select good butter-cows and good cheese-cows. 

In regard to the different taintr* in milk, and the discovery of a par- 
tial remedy therefor p Mr. Lewis said : 

Milk comes to us at regular periods, and in measured quantities. It is not like any other 
article of food. This matter w^e can control in all other respects, but milk comes to us in 
. increased quantities at even periods of time, if we milk our cows as we should and treat them 
as they should be treated ; and it comes loaded with germs that are capable of destroying 
it; it is full of germs that are prepared for its own destruction. Now, these putrefactive 
germs that wo find in milk act just according to the conditions in which the milk is placed; 
we may retard or accelerate their action. Milk also comes to us with what wa call a " cowy 
odor," or "animal odor," as it is sometimes called. This odor, of course, seems to be stronger 
and more offensive in hot weather than in cool, and it is more perceptible in a sick cow's 
than in the milk of a well one. . Take a cow that is feverish, and it is terrible, awful. It 
smells bad, tastes bad, and it is the very element in milk that makes it unpalatable to most 
people. There are but few people who can relish new milk as it is drawn from the cow. 
This animal odor is one of the w^orst things we have to contend with in our butter and 
cheese factories. What it is I have not yet fully decided on for myself. 

The first thing we ought to do with milk, if we want to keep it a long time, is to rid it of 
this animal odor. If we* want to make it palatable and good, we must get this out. A gen- 
tleman in New York has brought out a simple contrivance for doing this. I am sorry he has 
got it patented. It is simply a tin pail, the bottom of w^hich is perforated with oqe or two 
rows of holes. We turn our milk througl^ a strainer, fastened over the top, and it comes 
out through the holes. It starts in streams, but before it gets down more than a foot or ]5 
inches it is separated into drops, and all aired. We all know what a deodorizer pure air is. 
We depend upon its action upon the blood for ©veiy breath w^e draw. Now, that simple ar- 
rangement, inexpensive, easily kept clean, is the best I have ever seen. It is simply v^^ge 
tin pail, without a bail, the tin turned over a heavy wire at the top, and that is held in an 
iron arm that /goes into a standard fastened to the can, suspending it over the center of the 
milk-can, and the bottom drilled or punched full of holes three-sixteenths of an inch in di- 
ameter ; the milk, as I have said, starts out in streams and separates into drops before it 
reaches a distance of more than 15 inches below the bottom of the strainer. It is the easiest 
to keep clean, is the cheapest, the most readily used, and effects the object the most perfectly 
of anything I ever saw, and, I repeat, I am sorry it is patented. We u&p forty, gallon cans 
for carrying milk, but this can be used anywhere, on any can, by using a funnel below, if 
you have too small a mouth to the can. You can place it just as high as you please ; when 
the wind blows you do not want it but a little way above the ground. When the atmos- 
phere is still, or very hot, the higher you get it the better. I made a good many tests with it 
a year ago last July, in the hottest weather we had, and I found no difficulty whatever in 
keeping the milk sweet thirty-six hours. 

After stating that milk should never be aerated with impure air, the 
speaker stated some experiments in keeping milk under different cir- 
cumstances, and remarked that an article of food so perishable as milk 
should be handled with the greatest of care. If freed of all its impuri- 
tieSj taints, and odors, its value as an article of food may be enhanced 
100 per cent., and its consumption increased to an equal extent. Milk 
and its products of butter and cheese are valued by the last impression 
.left on the organs of taste. If that impression is agreeable as it fades 
away, a desire for more of it is felt. If, on the other hand, the impres- 
sion is a disagreeable one, an aversion is created, and a further in- 
dulgence is avoided. By this indifference in the handling and prepara- 
tion of milk, this lack of cleanliness, the demand for milk and its prx)- 
ducts will always remain limited. He does not think the market could 
ever be overstocked with a good article of butter and cheese. To pre- 
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vent the adulteration of milk^ ho speaks as follows of the importance of 
tests with the lactometer : 

It has seemed to me that the lactometer was a very sure test of milk, from the fact that 
if we take milk that wc know to be pure, and it is so represented by that instrument, and 
then put in 50 per cent, of water, the lactometer will indicate 50 per cent, of water; if we 
put in 25 per cent, of water, it will indicate 25 per cent.; and if we put in ten per cent, of 
water, it will indicate 10 per cent. If it does not tell the truth absolutely, I believe it has 
done a vast amount of g'ood, because individuals bringing milk to the factory have noticed 
that we tested their milk ; and if some of us know that it does not tell the absolute truth, 
the generality of people suppose that it does, and they know that we are looking after them, 
any way. It has seemed to me that it must indicate the truth, because, if you take 
pure milk, as I have said, and dilute it, it indicates -the per cent, of water put in. 

During the discussion which followed, Mr. Eowell stated that usually 
the lactometer was very correct. At one time, when milking forty cows, 
he took a sample of milk from each cow, cooled them off as nearly alike 
as water from the same trough would cool them, and from these forty 
samples he did not find half a degree difference. In the many trials to 
which he has subjected the lactometer, he has never known it to be over 
a half degree out of the way. Where he had been in doubt he had sent 
samples of milk to the chemist, and his analyses had shown that in no 
case had the lactometer been more than half a degree out of the way. 

On the subject of airing milk, and the great importance of freeing it 
from all impure taints and offensive odors before using it in the manu- 
facture of cheese, Mr. Eoot said : 

At the factory which I represent, in the spring of the year wc instituted a most rigid pro- 
cedure. We suggested this course to a part of the patrons of the factory, that they should 
bring in their milk at a certain time, and have it made up independently of the milk of other 
parties. We suggested that that milk, after it had stood for an hour, and had cooled some- 
what, and the cream globules began to separate a little, should be all aerated, and we sug- 
gested this process: You have got six cans of milk; take a seventh can and set it in a place 
where the air will blow briskly ; raise up one of the other cans, and pour that milk slowly 
from this can into that. By doing this all that milk is aired ; the air is carried into the 
milk and it is aerated to a certain extent. Then we requested them to take their morning's milk 
(tliey carry it only once a day) and take the same course with that. This experiment was 
followed for a certain length of time. That milk, carried in at night from four dairies, mak- 
ing about l.dOO in a day, was taken to the manufactory, placed in the long vat, and 
skimpaed in the morning, and the cheeses were made up separately and kept in tne ordinary 
way. The result was this : that an equal quantity of cheese was produced from that milk 
that had been skimmed, only you could not get very much cream from milk in the first pait 
of June by that arrangement. It was sent, it is true, to another market from the market to 
which the other cheese was sent, but it brought a little more a pound than the other. I took 
different individuals into the factory, where there were three or four sixty-pound cheeses, 
bored into a cheese, and let them try it ; they pronounced it very fine cheese. Then I took 
them to the next one,, and they said '* I don't see any difference ;" or perhaps, " I should say 
this was the best." In one case, one man said those four cheeses were better than those 
made of milk from which the cream had not been skimmed. It was so, and no mistake ; 
they were better cheeses. More cheese, I claim, was produced from the milk that was cared 
for in that way than would have been produced from it if cared for in any other way; and 
I say that milk so prepared is more valuable, keeps longer, produces a better article, and 
what is better yet, the cheese will, I think, keep longer and retain its best qualities. * * * 
The main reason for the difference in cheeses is owing to the difference in the milk. We can 
not control all the elements which produce the milk ; it is almost impossible. If a thunder- 
storm comes up just at evening, after wc milk, the elements are against us then. In such a 
cas(; ixii that the dairyman should know the fact, and the man at the factory should know that 
fact. The dairyman should hasten in with his milk in the morning as early as possible, and 
the foreman at the factory must handle that milk in a peculiar way to make the best cheese. 

During the evening session of the board, Hon. Marshal P. Wilder read 
an entertainiug paper on the Importance, progress, and influence of 
rural pursuits." Professor Charles A. Goessmann, of the agricultural 
college, opened the second day's session with a valuable paper on the 
subject of " Some home resources of fertilizers, with particular reference 
to nitrogen plant- food." 

After alluding to the experiments of Gilbert, Way, Knop, and others, 
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lu determiuing tlie amouDt of nitrogen plant-food ftirnished by rain and 
otber atmospheric sources, Professor Goessmann says that no one famil- 
iar with the amount of nitrogen canied off in ordinary farm-crops would 
hesitate for a moment to pronounce these sources of supply insufficient 
for the growing and maturing of crops. This being, the case, a proper 
rotation and direct manuring alone arc the only means whereby lands 
may be enriched with nitrogen plant-food, and at the same time be im- 
proved in their physical condition. Exact comparative analytical tests 
have determined that an entire average crop of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
flax, and buckwheat contains but from 38 to 45 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, while hops, meadow-grasses, Indian corn, rape, and potatoes con- 
tain from 50 to 75 pounds ; and, finally, tobacco, peas, lupine, lucern, 
and beets contain not less than from 75 to 90 pounds. Yet practical 
experience counts, when classifying these crops with reference to their 
actual effect on the nitrogen plant-food of soils, grain-crops, rape, to- 
bacco, potatoes, and other hoed crops, among the very exhausting crops; 
peas, vetch^ and buckwheat among the most saving ones ; and clover, 
lucern, esparcet, lupine, &c., among those which enrich, in a decided 
degree, the soil with nitrogen plant-food. To introduce the last-named 
class of crops, wherever practicable, into a system of rotation, wilP al- 
ways operate in the interest of an economical use of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. 

He then states that the second step toward an accumulation of ready 
nitrogen plant-food consists in the saving of all vegetable and animal 
refuse material incidental to the industry pursued, for all contain more 
or less nitrogen compounds and differ in fact more in regard to the quan- 
tity than the quality which they contain. The most prominent sab- 
stances in this connection are animal secretions. The quality of these 
refuse matters depends, first, on the kind, the age, and the employment 
of the animal from which they are obtained; and, secondly, on the kind 
and the amount of food consumed. Every class of domesticated ani- 
mals requires for their support a certain varying amount of nitrogenous 
compounds ; their secretions differ, consequently, regarding their amount 
of nitrogen. Full-grown animals return in their secretion the entire 
amount of nitrogen consumed in their food ; young animals retain some 
of it for their growth ; cows pass part of it in their milk, and sheep in 
the wool. The secretions of high-fed oxen contain often two and one- 
half times as much nitrogen and three and one-half times as much 
phosphoric acid as those obtained from cows or young cattle. 

But Professor Goessmann does not think stable-manure alone will keep 
up the fertility of the soil where mixed husbandry is practiced. Sooner 
or later it becomes an incomplete manure for the crops under cultiva- 
tion, in consequence of the more or less general practice of selling various 
kinds of farm-produce, without restoring in some suitable form to the 
soil at least their ash constituents. There are two ways, however, by 
which this manure may be made a complete fertilizer for any farming 
system, and they are, to restore either the soil constituents, sold in the 
farm-produce, by buying rich food in addition to the fodder-crops raised, 
or by securing an efficient amount of a suitable commercial concentrated 
fertilizer. Which of these two courses will be the most economical, can- 
not be well decided on mere general i)rinciples beyond the statement 
that the first course, the buying of strong food, seems to be the safest 
and most efficient in general farm management; while the second 
course, the buying of concentrated commercial fertilizers, deserves fre- 
quent recommendation for the cultivation of certain industrial crops. 

The paper read by Professor Goessmann was followed by a discussion 
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on the subject of fertilizers, which was participated iu bylVIesisrs. Loring, 
Wilder, Trask, Goessmann, Hubbard, Graves, Sessions, Lewis, Taft, 
Koot, Bowker, Everett, Lawrence, Moore, and others. Dr. Loring spoke 
at some length on the subject of muck as a fertilizer. After many years' 
experience, he had come to the conclusion that, considered by itself, it 
does not contain a very great amount of fertilizing material. He thinks 
it belongs to those materials which nature has provided for the benefit 
of the compost-heap^ that it can be worked into a mass of barn-yard 
manure in such a way as to increase the fertilizing power of that mass 
of pure animal excrement, just as straw can, and just as many other 
materials can. For that purpose, properly prepared and used as an ab- 
sorbent, he regards it as valuable. He said : 

Muck is applicable, therefore, in the compost-heap, to soils that are sandj and light, have 
an abundance of silica, have soluble salts already provided, which the latent acids in muck 
may possibly dissolve. Is that unfair ? The chemist says, "No, it is not unfair;" he says 
that it is the right way to get at it. Now, I say, take sandy soil, and if you have got a 
sufficient supply of barn-yard manure which you wish to extend by the use of any compost- 
ing material, you can use muck, and the acids remaining in the muck, after it has been ex 
posed to the air and sun and frosts, so that it is thoroughly " sweetened," as the farmer says, 
will have a beneficial chemical effect upon your soil, by aiding to dissolve the soluble salts 
which go to nourish the plant. Just as far as that I will go on the muck question, and I 
think it is as far as the most cultivated chemist is usually willing to go. I do not believe in 
hauling out a great mass of this material, and spreading it upon our soil^ with the expecta- 
tion that it will alone act as a fertilizer. * * * So I would use muck on sandy land, and 
if I had clay-lands to manipulate, and rye-straw was expensive, I would use sand. I rep 
resent a clay-farm; almost all the land I cultivate is or that character. When I took it 
into my hands in 1857, it had been mucked to death ; it had been filled with muck ; muck 
was convenient ; muck was popular ; it had its advocates, and was accepted, as a good 
many other things are accepted, because no one exposes their true value. This land, I say, 
had been mucked to death, and having accidently discovered a large deposit of sand in the 
rear sf my stable, I resorted to that sand for bedding for my cattle and the enlargement of 
my manure-heaps. The land changed in three years materially. The quality cf^roy crops 
changed ; half-grown, stunted mangold-wurzels were replaced by large, healthy-looking 
roots. Tufted grasses — that is, fields where there would be a square foot of grass and six 
inches intervening of banenness — were all wiped out, and an equal diffusion of healthy, 
thrifty grass was secured in its stead. It was owing to the introduction of sand with the 
manure into those lands which had been rendered sour and pasty by the muck. That was 
the result of that experiment. So, I say, if you have clay-lands, extend your manure-heaps, 
and compost them by the use of sand. 

President William S. Clark, of the State Agricultural College, read 
a paper on " The circulation of sap in plants.'' At the conclusion of 
the reading of this interesting paper, Professor Agassiz, who was pres- 
ent, took occasion to highly compliment the author for the thorough- 
ness of his investigations, and spoke of his discoveries as of great im- 
portance. He stated, for the benefit of those who have thought that 
the Agricultural College was accomplishing but little, that the dis- 
coveries made by President Clark would amply pay for every dollar 
which the State has thus far bestowed upon that institution. It was the 
intention to make some extracts from this paper, but it has been found 
that, in order to give anything like a clear idea of the many important 
discoveries made by President Clark, it would require mote space than 
the limits of these digests will permit. 

The "Management of grass-land" was the next subject discussed. 
The subject was opened by Mr. Harris Lewis, of New York, who stated 
that his farm was located on the north bank of the Mohawk Eiver, and 
that, ordinarily, about twenty-five acres of these lowlands are flooded 
by tliis river. These overflows occur in the spring and fall, and he has 
found that the sediment left by the muddy water, while it is no thicker 
than a piece of paper, contains sufficient fertilizing matter to give him 
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a year's growth of grass. This hint has caiised hiin to make s^inc ex- 
periments in irrigating, which he gives as follovrs : 

I have dissolved clay and swamp-mud in water to test its fertilizing power .ou gra.ss, 
and I find that by stirring up a pailful of spring- water and a little clay or swamp-mud to- 
gether, and turning it over a given area of grass, it produces as much growth, provided the 
roots are healthy and vigorous, as an equal amount of manure, the liquids and solids mixed 
together, and spread over the same surface. On the upper end of my farm there comes in 
a little rill from the woodland, and this, when the snow goes off in the spring, brings down 
a little water, and the water is a little muddy. Well, whenever that spreads out over the 
pasture, on its downward course toward the Mohawk, there is no trouble in having all the 
^rass that will grow. Hence I have taken the hint, and believe that the best top-dressing 
tor meadows or pastures, if the roots of the grass are healthy and vigorous, is muddy water. 

On the general treatment of grass-lands, Mr. Lewis said : 

I do not advise top-dressing with any material whatever unless the roots are in a healthy 
condition. If they are unhealthy, the better way is to plow them up ; but most of our 
grass-lands that have been in use a great while are lacking in phosphates, and you will find 
that a light sprinkling of bone-meal over such laud will produce a wonderful efiect. I have 
also found that much of your grass-lands lack potash, and that the application of about four 
bushels of wood-ashes per acre will effect a marvelous improvement. I have found, too, 
that in some parts of my own la^d, where I have top-dressed with manure for several 
years, a small coating of lime, say^O bushels to the acre, will produce very beneficial re- 
sults. 

But I would suggest to every farmer hero that he divide off a certain piece of his mowing 
or pasture land into alternate strips, leaving one between each two that he lets alone, and 
try the different fertilizers. You can try one kind on one strip, another on another, and 
carefully note the result, count the cost, estimate the additional growth, and each man will 
soon decide for himself what is the best course for him to pursue. I find that a little sprink- 
ling of pure clay, without the Avater, on a light, loamy, or sandy soil, is sufficient for a long 
time; that a little -swamp-mud, after it has been exposed to the atmosphere a year, spread 
over a light soil, is equal to the best top-dressing for grass -lands in the world; and I find, 
too, that sand, pure sand, spread over a stiff clay soil, or on swamp-muck, is an excellent 
fertilizer for years. But I would say to you that if your grass is unhealthy, if the roots are 
not vigorous, I know of no way so good as to summer-fallow, if you can do it. If your 
grass-land is so you can plow it, commence and make a thorough summer-fallow of it. I 
prefer this to sovi'ihg it with grain, cropping it, and then re-sceding it. If you are afraid of 
any loss of plant-food, sow with plaster before you commence, and you can add another 
coat during the summer Plov/ about three times, just as thoroughly as you would for a 
wheat-field, and then, about the last half of August, seed it down. This summer-fallowing 
rids your ground of every kind of foul stuff tliat may have growu in it. It gives you a 
beautiful clean field, where the grass-seed will catch and grow. It has the benefit of the 
whole of the sunshine, and it has the whole of the soil to draw upon. It has this plant- 
food that it obtains from the old turf, the very fertilizer that it wants ; and I will assure you 
that you will do better by adopting this method than you will to plow it up and crop it and 
then try to seed it again. 

In seeding lands for pastures, Mr. Lewis advises the sowing of seed 
of almost every kind of grass that grows, so as to get a succession of 
grasses during the whole season. For mowing-lands he would seed 
with those varieties that ripen about the same time. There being no 
one kind of grass that will occupy the whole of the soil, the importance 
of sowing seed of many varieties will readily be seen. 

Mr. Fay was of the opinion that what would answer for Mr. Lewis's 
land would not answer as fertilizers for the lands in his section of the 
State. After alluding to the dilierence in the character of the soil of 
Herkimer County and most of the lands in Massachusetts, he said : 

We commenced using planter on our pasture-lands some five years ago, and we have used 
it until it does no good at all. You may put from 200 to .500 pounds on an acre, and you 
cannot see any good result from it. Ashes do not do much the first year. You will get dis- 
couraged if you try them, and perhaps the second year the benefit will not be of much 
sequence. If the season is very moist, sometimes you will see a little benefit the first 
year, but you will see the effect for ten years. I have used 25 bushels of unleached 
ashes to the acre. I would not give for leached ashes 10 cents a bushel, wliere I would give 
for unleached ashes 40 cents a bushel ; there is all that difference between them. If you 
put 35 bushels on an acre, it will last you ten years, and produce an abundance of most ex 
cellent feed.. There is nothing so valuable for pasture-lauds, but the great difficulty is to 
obtain ashes. 
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Dr. Sturtevant spoke as follows a^i>-aiust tbc practice of pasturing 
ttiowiug-lands late in autumn : 

My experience leads me to question the advantage of leedinp^ mowing-lands close in autumn. 
On our Massachusetts soiis, underlaid with gravel, the soaking of the spring rains does not 
prescLve the roots long from the effects of the dry weather following. The grass-roots lying 
near tne surface of the upper soil arc the first to feel the drought, and allowing the grass to 
be closely bitten off at the approach of winter, is to expose the roots upon the commg of 
spring to drying winds and thirsty sunshine. To shut out these influences, and to maintain 
in the soil a reservoir for the growing grass from one rain to another, is, when the soil is well 
pulverized and rich, to have plenty of grass. This may be done by simply keeping our 
cattle off the mowing-fields after baying, and allowing the grass to attain a height of sev- 
eral inches before winter. The frost kills the grass, the snow mats it close to the roots, and 
the spring sun finds every root under the protection of a mulching that retains the moisture 
in the soil for a considerable period of time after rains. 

Messrs. Eoot and Ellsworth spoke of their success in killing witch- 
grass. Mr. Eoofc said that by plowing early in 'June it can be most 
easily subdued and thoroughly killed. Mr. Ellsw^orth had been success- 
ful in killing it by summer-fallowing, and gave the following as the most 
effectual mode of destroying this i^est of the grass-lands of the State: 

I have tried several different ways to kill it, and have found that the best way is to turn 
the ground over in the spring and sow it to fodder-corn, scratching in a little manure. If 
you can possibly cover the corn with dirt, it is best to do so. Sow it in the season of the year 
when it will grow the best, May or June. Get the fodder-corn started, and it will keep down 
the witch-grass. As has been remarked by one gentleman, it is pretty hard, if plowed in June, 
to cross-plow it that year. Mr. Lewis can do it on his land, but it cannot be done on land that 
is filled with witch-grass. After you get your corn off, it can be cross-plowed the same fall, 
and the season following there is no trouble in killing it by plowing just as often as it comes 
above ground, or harrowing once a fortnight or ten days, cr doing anything that will disturb 
it. In this way you can kill it perfectly, so that you will be able to seed the land down the 
fall following, after you have got your crop of fodder-corn. By turning over the sod and 
covering it, you will kill it effectually. It wants sun and air ; it cannot live without them any 
more than we can live under water. The most trouble that I have found with it, where I 
have followed it up so closely that the witch-grass was killed out entirely, was that the 
ground was all dust ; and if there was the least slope to the land, with such showers as we 
have had for two years, the wash was tremendous, because it vrould be smooth, like a floor, 
and if there was nothing moro than the soil to hold it, it would wash badly. I have con- 
cluded that hereafter, when I take up a piece, to kill the witch-grass in that way ; after it be. 
comes 'fine, I will sow it to oats. These v/ill sprout very quick at that season of the year, 
July or August, and they will hold the soil from being washed away by the heavy showers. 

Professor Louis A gassiz read a valuable paper on ^'The structure and 
growth of domesticated animals," being a lecture in continuation of 
the subject discussed by him at the preceding meeting of the board. 
.This was the last meeting of the State board attended by Professor 
Agassiz, and this lecture is among the last delivered by him, as his 
death occurred soon after. At the annual meeting of the State board 
in Boston, in February, 1874, Colonel Wilder, from the committee ap- 
pointed to consider and report Avhat action the board should take w^ith 
regard to the decease of Professor Agassiz, submitted the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas Professor Louis Agassiz has been removed by death since our last meeting ; and 
whereas his connection with this board has for many years been a great source of enjoy- 
ment to ail its members and profit to the people of thcState: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Professor Agassiz the members of this board reco^nisie the 
loss of one of the great masters of science, whose membership was an honor to this board, 
whose marvelous learning was freely used to foster and dignify the science of agriculture, 
and whose eloquence and enthusiasm gave a charm to all his instructions. 

Revolved, That we recognize with grateful remembrance ail he has done for the honor of 
our commonwealth, our common country, and for the cause of science in the world by his 
own investigations, and the instruction of those who remain to carry on the work begun by 
him. 

Kemarks were ma-de by Colonel Wilder, Prcsideut Chadbourne, Dr. 
Loring, and Mr. Phinuey, when the resolutions were iinaDimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 
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The limited space allowed for these reviews forbids quotations from 
the interesting lecture of Professor Agassiz, or further notice of the 
many valuable papers read during the concluding sessions of the board. 

The monthly publication of this department for April, 1873, contained 
a communication from Mr. Charles Mueller, United States consul at Am- 
sterdam, to Mr. J. E. Whiting, o£ Concord, Mass., on the subject of the 
origin of what is generally known as the ''Halstein'^ breed of cattle. 
In this communication Mr. Mueller refers to, and quotes from, a letter 
addressed to him by Professor Hengeveld, teacher at the Netherland 
Royal Veterinary Institute, Utrecht. After posting this letter to Mr. 
Mueller, Professor Hengeveld deemed a more copious statement neces- 
sary to establish the position assumed by him, i. e., that the ''Holstein" 
are not a distinct race, but are the descendants of the ^'Dutch'^ breed of 
cattle, and therefore prepared and forwarded to Mr. Mueller the follow- 
ing statement. As the question discussed is one of great interest to cat- 
tle-breeders, it would seem advisable to give Professor Hengeveld's letter 
a wider circulation than it has received through its i)ublication in this 
volume of the transactions of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture. The letter is as follows : 

Utrecht, November 8, 1872. 

Sir : After reading over the letter I had the honor of addressing you on the 20th ultimo, 
and in which I communicated to you my opinion concerning the "Holstein Herdbook," it 
appears to me that I have not been explicit enough in furnishing you with evidence suffi- 
ciently obvious to subvert the jissumption or error of the " Association of Breeders of Thor- 
oughbred Holstein Cattle," which association has given to the cattle imported into Massa- 
chusetts /rom North Holland the name of Holstein cattle. For this reason, I now take the 
liberty of giving yon a somewhat more detailed statement, based upon h; jtorical grounds, 
in order that the injured name of our excellent cattle may be retrieved in the United States, 
and the real name, that of Dutch cattle, which belongs to our breed, be given it. For this 
purpose, I beg to adduce the following : 

The testimony advanced by the "Hcrdbook" to show the priority of the appellation 
"Holstein" rests on a quotation from the splendid work of the naturalist Low, of the fol- 
lowing import, in speaking of the origin of the *' short-horns " in England: "Cattle were 
frequently brought from the opposite continent and mingled with the native varieties. They 
were chiefly imported from Holland, the cows of which country were most celebrated of 
all others in the north of Europe for the abundance of their milk and the uses of the dairy. 
^ The Dutch breed was especially established in the district of Holderness, on the 

north side of the estuary of the Humber, v/henco it extended northward through the plains 
of Yorkshire ; and the cattle of Holderness still retain the distinct traces of their Dutch 
origin, and were long regarded as the finest. dairy-cows of England. Farther to the north, 
in the fertile district of the Tees, irnportations likewise took place of the cattle of the op- 
posite countries ; sometimes from Holland, and sometimes, by way of Hamburg, from Hol- 
stein. Sir \Vm. St. Quintin, of Scampston, is said to have procured bulls and cows from 
Holland, for the purpose of breeding, previous to the middle of the last century; and at a 
later period Mr. Michael Dobinson, in the county of Durham, visited Holland for the pur- 
pose of selecting bulls of the Dutch breed. Other persons had resorted for their breeding- 
cattle to Flolsteijif whence the finest of the Dutch breed have themselves been derived.'^ And a 
few lines further on — "the breed formed by the mixture became familiarly known [in Eng- 
land] as the Dutch or Holstein breed." 

From this the " Herdbook" infers that Dutch cattle and the cattle of Holstein are of the 
same quality or intrinsic value, and that the former are derived from the latter. 

Let us examine this more closely. 

The English "short-horns" owe their origin to cattle imported from Holland, but 
besides these Dutch cattle there have also been cattle imported into England from Hol- 
stein and Jutland. This appears from what is quoted in the " Herdbook " trom Low. The 
following is translated from Royer's* French version of Low's work : "In comparing these 
varieties of cattle to the breeds of the continent, there is an analogy found on the one side 
between the great breed of the marshes and the black cattle natives of the plains and 
marshes of Holland ; and, on the other, between the more various kinds on the north of the 
Humber and these of Holstein and Jutland, whence the best cattle of Northern Europe have 
sprung. It is not unreaBonablc to suppose that these latter breeds may have been introduced, 
during tlie first period of Saxon colonization, by the Jutes and Angles, who settled down 

*D. Low's Natural Agricultural History of tho Domestic European Animals, &c. Translated by Royer, 
The Races of Great Britain. 
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in that part of England. * ♦■ * But, at a more approximate period to us, it appears 
that cattle were frequently imported from the neighboring continent, and that they were 
mixed with native breeds." 

It was especially the Dutch cows that were considered the hest milch kinds of Northei'n 
Europe. 

There is here a very clear and evident-difference made between the excellent Dutch cattle 
and the Holstein and Jutland breeds, whose origin Low traces to a Saxon colonization. 
Huw Low, a few lines further on, can make the Dutch cattle derive their origin from the 
Holstein cattle, from which lines the *'Herdbook" draws its inference — the same occurs 
in the French version, "whence the beajt Dutch races themselves originate" — is incompre- 
hensible, and it is evident Low errs, or is not sufficiently acquainted with the history of 
both countries ; for already, seveil centuries before the colonization in England of the Jutes 
and Angles, the Friesians [Hollanders] were known for the greater number of their cattle, 
as will further appear. 

The foregoing quotation from Low is the only one of any value contained in the " Herd- 
book " in support of its theory, and this only demands attention because the statement of a 
great naturalist, although evidently a mistake. 

The other quotations of the '*Herdbook," taken from English and" American writers,. 
American-Germa,n papers, &c., as met with on pages ]2, 13,14,38,39,40, and 41, prove 
only that the Dutch cattle are of the greatest excellence ; and that the " Herdbook,'* in re- 
peating on page 40 what it quotes on page 13 from the Germ an -Am eric an farmers' paper, 
'* the original stock was by no means bred in Holland, but in Holstein," is not so much mis- 
taken in the matter after all, as, for reasons which it is no object of mine to surmise, bent 
upon establishing its theory, that paper has perhaps also been led astray in the footsteps of 
Low. 

Another remarkable expression is used — I had almost said another gross falsehood is 
broached — by the ** Herdbook " in tracing the origin of Dutch cattle to the Holstein breed, 
namely, on page 41 : *' Every spring, thousands of Holstein heifers are driven to the fields 
of Northern Germany and Holland, where people find it is more profitable to buy heifers than 
to raise them; and the name of the breed got confused; so that the name *Holland cow' 
was here translated into ' Dutch cow,' &c. ! What, in the name of common sense, next? 

The *' Herdbook" takes the unwarranted liberty, whenever is should speak of Dutch cat- 
tie, of adding iramdiately after, the word " Holstein." It gives to Holstein cattle — purchased 
in North Hollandjand of which the first importation took place in Massachusetts in 1852, 
afterward in 1857, &:c., but the greatest in 1861 — all the honor the Dutch ca&tle so abun- 
dantly deserve, and appears to have made the geographical blunder of supposing North 
Holland, Friesland, Groningen, and Oldenburg as belonging to Holstein. 

The thesis so arbitrarily adopted and set forth by the Herdbook," that the large black 
and white cattle imported into North America from the Netherland provinces of North Hol- 
land and' Friesland have " undoubtedly descended from the original stock of Holstein," as 
it proclaims on page 9, requires a most decided denial and refutation for the honor and repu- 
tation of Dutch cattle ; and, without being led astray by the most strangely -jumbl^d-up 
references mentioned, I wish to point out — 

1st. That the history of the Dutch or Holland cattle dates further back than that of Hol- 
stein ; 

2d. That the Holstein cattle descend from the Dutch ; and, 

3d. That the name of ^' Holstein cattle " is only a local appellation for a peculiar indige- 
nous breed, constituting only one of several appertaining to the same group, namely, to the 
group of the lowland races, of which the Dutch breed is the fundamental type. To this i^ow 
proceed. 

According to the "AUgemeine Deutsche Real Encyclopedia,"* the origin of Holstein-Schles- 
wyck lies buried in obscurity, and Holstein was probably visited by the Cimbri ; while, a 
century after, the Roman Emperor Caesar Tiberius arrived with hia army and fleet before 
the mouth of the Elbe, without, however, setting foot on the Holstein shore. According to 
Tacitus, it may be stated that the Hoistein Baltic const was inhabited, as far as Mecklen- 
burg and Sleswyck, by seven petty German tribes, of whom the Angles and Warnes have 
preserved their names down to the present time, while the others have been melted down 
into that of the Saxons. In the fifth century, the Saxons and Angles united with the Jutes 
and Friesians, and migrated to England. (This is Low's colonization. ) Subsequently the Hol- 
stein Saxons, who dwelt to the north of the Elbe, were called by the name of fjormanii, while 
the name of Holstein is not mentioned in history before eight hundred years after Christ. 
In 1128-'64, the Holstein province Uagrien was conquered and converted to Christianity, 
and partly peopled with strange colonists from Friesland, Holland, and Westphalia. 

These are hsitorical facts, agreeing with Low, and v.'ith what the editor of the "Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman," of 28th September last, quotes from a letter written by you, to the 
following effect : The first Dutch colony in Germany, then called by the general name Thur- 
ingia, dates back as far as the year 528. From 801 to 864, St. Anskar, primate of Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Holstein, &c., himself of Flemish bn-th, attracted many of his countrymea 
to those northern regions. Charlemagne also colonized Flemish peasants on the shores of 



* Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. 18GC«8tb part, p. 57, &c. 
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the Elbe. That stretch of teeming^ lowlands east of Bremen to the Baltic wore a vastly- 
different face in those early days. Marshy and uncultivated, the coast edge of those parts 
stood exposed to the tender mercies of the sea to such a degree that even a slight breeze 
would suffice to cause immersion ; while the inhabitants, through intestine wars, demoral- 
ized and habituated to strife and broil, evinced but little aptitude for the peaceful pursuits of 
husbandry. It was then that the attention of German princes w'as drawn to Holland, where 
similarly-situated regions had been brought to a high state of productiveness. The great 
tide of migration, however, did not set in till the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from which 
period the origin of the fine grass-lands along the Elbe and the Weser must be reck- 
oned, &c. 

I beg to refer the reader to the further contents of this important article, as inserted in the 
" Ploughman," just mentioned, and take the liberty of adding that Mr. Mueller has therein 
strictly adhered to the historical truth. 

From these historical statements, it already appears that, with regard to its fitness as a 
grazing and cattle-breeding country, Holstein is of later date than Holland ; which fact 
will appear the more prominent after some account has been given of the oldest inhabitants 
of Holland, and their pursuits. 

For this purpose I* at once direct the attention of the reader to the coming of the Friesians 
and Batavians. The former were the oldest inhabitants of Holland, and were known as 
herdsmen, hunters, and fishermen. Their history in this country goes as far back as three 
hundred years before Christ. The Batavians came down the Rhine two hundred years after, 
or one hundred years before Christ ? and although they were likewise herdsmen, they occu- 
pied themselves more particularly with hunting and fishing. 

. The lands of the Friesians comprised the wllole country to the north of the Rhine as far as 
the shores of the North Sea, to which West and East Friesland belonged, composing the 
present Dutch provinces of G renin gen, Friesland, Drenthe, and North Jlolland, besides the 
provinces of Utrecht, Overyssel, and a part of Gulderland and South Holland. Of all these 
provinces, Groningen alone appertained to East Friesland. 

Tacitus says of the Friesians and Batavians, **They owned cattle not excelling in beauty 
but in number." He further states, as does also Julius Caesar, that the Friesians and Ba- 
tavians paid each other in cows, sheep, and goats, and gave likewise to their children, as 
dowry, oxen ac'apted to the yoke and plow, cattle, and horses. When they were subdued 
by the Romans in the first centuries of our era, the conquerors derived much advantage from 
this wealth in cattle, and imposed upon the Friesians an annual tribute, consisting of cow- 
bides and meat, while they chose their most valiant warriors from among the Batavians. 

The Friesians and Batavians applied themselves to the draining of their marshy lands and 
their islands; created meadows on the reclaimed soil, while the first protected against inunda- 
tions by raising hills, breakers, and dikes, of which the traces are everywhere discernible 
along the coast throughout West Friesland and Groningen. Something is even known 
regarding the color of their cattle, namely, tliat they held those of a white color in religious 
veneration. 

It is a very plausible theory that the Friesians, who, at as early a date as thrco hundred 
years before Christ, peopled the north of the present Netherlands, and wrought those allu- 
vial plains of Scandinavian clay into soil fit for the requirement of their cattle, did, in after 
centuries, spread themselves in more northerly and easterly directions as far as the Elbe; as 
we already know they did, in the fifth century, unite with the Jutes and Anglo-Saxons in 
emigrati»ng to England ; in addition to which, we must observe that these were probably 
East Friesians and not West Friesians. 

The East Friesians from Oldenburg and the country near the Elbe, both south and north 
of that river, were compelled, through the inclonjency of those regions, then in their original 
condition of low, alluvial swamps, inundated at every tide, to desert them. It was owing 
to these local circumstances that the Romans were prevented from endeavoring to land 
their army. 

It can be showii that the inhabitants of this territory were unable to make sure pro- 
vision for their own v/ants, because of the robberies and piracies committed by the Normans, 
dwellers on the west coast of Denmark, people from Holstein and Sleswyck, Jutes and 
Angles. These were by no means peaceful breeders of cattle, as were the Friesians and 
Batavians, whose land they constantly plundered and laid waste, burning and ravaging 
their possessions, massacreing the inhabitants, making them pay tribute, penetrating far inland 
to the mouths (jf the Rhine and Yssel, and everywhere giving unbridled vent to their ferocity 
and love of plunder. This was between the eighth and eleventh centuries. Giving due weight 
to thesQ statement, which, from the nature of the case, must necessarily be brief, it cannot be 
doubted that the cultivation of cattle in the Netherlands existed a long time before such a 
thing could ever be thought of in Holstein. It is also quite as certain that the colonists 
from Friesland, Holland, and Westphalia carried with them their cattle to Holstein. 

Hence we see that, first, the Dutch race of cattle date from an older descent than those of 
Holstein, while, probably, second, the Holstein cattle originated from the Friesian breed, and 
irom that of the Dutch and Westphalian emigrants. 

After this coloniT-ation, we have om' attontioii directed to another remarkable particular 
in the history of the Dutch cattle-cultivntion. The "Herdbook," unable to maintain ihe 
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priority of the name Holsteia from an earlier history of Hoiiand and Holstein, might then, 
perhaps, seek its testimony in a later period, and the events to which your attention is now 
called. 

From the foui temth on till the eighteenth century large number of Danish oxen were 
annually turned for pasture into the grassy meadows of North Holland, formerly West Fries- 
land, and sold at the v/eekly North Holland cattle-market. The oldest of these cattle-markets 
is that of the city of Hcorn. This market was already established in 1311, and, in 1389, the 
Danes and inhabitants of the Eyder were allowed by Albrecht, duke of Bavaria, to hold a 
weekly market there. In 1GG5, the Danish cattle-market was removed from Hoorn and 
transferred to Enkhuyzen, where, in 1624, the number of 1 ,179 oxen w^ere sold.* There was also 
in Amsterdam a lean-cattle market, beginning in the spring, in the month of April, but held 
at irregular periods, depending upon wind and weather, when cattle were) allowed to be con- 
veyed from Denmark and Holstein hither to graze. These were mostly brought by vessel. t 

These importations of Danish and Holstein cattle into North Holland, to which the "Herd- 
book " might refer, did not consist of heifers, as stated on page 41, but of lean oxen, which 
were pastured on the fertile meadows of the Polders, and afterward sold at the markets ofi 
Hoorn, Enkhuyzen, and Amsterdam as fat cattle. As to heifers, either then or nov/, having 
been imported from Holstein into Friesland and North Hoiiand for breeding purposes, no 
such thing is known. 

To withhold nothing and to put nothing in a distorted light, I may add that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century several importations took place into Friesland of Danish cattle, 
consisting of young calves. This was at tha time of the raging of the cattle-plague, which 
desolating disease carried off" thousands of the finest cattle in Friesland and Holland. 

For the purpose of keeping the cattle-trade alive, and to fill the places of those destroyed 
by the plague, small Danish'breeds and German cows of a diminutive size were substituted 
and crossed with the remaining and recovered natives. 

They were," says Scheitma,t *' Danish-IIoisLein and small German cows, of which the 
greater part were smaller in sizo than the native race." In the same work we also find 
** that one was reduced to the necessity, in 1769, of purchasing the needful cattle in the 
county of Bentheim, in the districts of Oldenburg and Munster, in Hanover, and other parts 
of Germany." 

In the work "Present State of Friesland," it is mentioned that, *'ov*?ing to the cattle- 
plague, the people were compelled to import from abroad iJl kinds of s/wa// cattle, chiefly Danish. 
But, what was remarkable, however small and ill-favored these animals might be, when com- 
pared with the handsome Friesian horned cattle, as a natural consequence, an improvement 
of food induced a favorable development of body, and, from the mixture of the two breeds, 
good and choice milch-kine were attained within two or three generations of the introduction * 
of the foreign blood, no matter how much the race had in the beginning deteriorated through 
the process, and, eventually, the type of Danish and German cattle was quite lost. This is, 
however, already one hundred years ago. 

A fair consideration of what has been thus lar stated will leave no justification of the ' * Herd- 
book's " imputation upon the antiquity a'ld purity of descent of our Friesian or Dutch cattle, 
or its assumption that they are of Holstein origin. No ; the genealogy of Netherland cattle 
is pure and unadulterated, and it is at least two thousand years old. 

I come now to the present time, and the question whether it is tenable to give to one variety 
of cattle the name of an entire group, and to reckon as appertaining to it all its several varieties 
or breeds, as, for instance, the Dutch, Friesian, Oldenburg, Holstein, &c. ; and would it not 
be imperative in such a case to give it the purely historical name by which it is generally 
known 1 If it could be desirable to give a general name to the cattle of the just-mentioned 
districts, then that of Holstein cattle would not be appropriate, and for it should be sub- 
stituted that of Friesian cattle, whence all the varieties originated. 

The chief characteristics of this Friesian breed — its eminent milk-giving and fattening 
qualities — we find in all the just-mentioned districts, and extending still farther southward, , 
with this difference, liowever, that wherever the land is more fertile, the climate milder, and 
the tendifig, feeding, and breeding of the cattle observed with more care, in that measure, 
and according as these requisites stand to each other in the closest proportion and harmony, 
they are more developed, attain larger size, and are of a finer texture. 

If the iiLjtcntion be to convey a correct understanding of the true qualities of the several 
varieties or breeds mentioned in their own dwelling-places, it is better that each breed should 
retain the name by which it is known, and that no collective name, though an historical one, 
should be given them. 

In order to be able to readily classify a group of cattle of great extent, possessing the same 
chief qualities in form and productiveness, Strum $ proposed, so long as fifty years ago, to 
give to a group, subject to the same conditions of soil and climate, a name indicating those 
conditions, and thus originated the designations "mountain cattle," " highland cattle," and 

G.J. Hengeveld, Cattle, Vol. IT, and Gr. Brank, History of Enkhuyzon. 
tT. Domselaer, Description of Amsterdam, 1655, Vol. Ill, p. 194, and Vol, IV, p. 237. 

J B. C, Scheltma. Treatise of the Society for the Promotion of Agiiculture, Vcl.XV, P. 2, p. 3. Com- 
pare also "Cattle," Vol. II, p. Gl. 
§ Dr. Strum : Of Races. Crossing and Improving of Indigenous Doraostic Anunal'i. Elberfeld, 1825. 
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"lowland cattle." He also heads each of these divisions by the breed best representing 
the distinctive feature of its class, as its type. It is under the denomination of lowland cattle 
that he places the different breeds of cattle of the coast-lands along the North Sea. Schmalz, 
Pabst, and many subsequent writers, adopt this classification — some v/ith a few modifica- 
tions ; but all find in the physical characteristics of the country to which they are indigenous, 
the general denomination of the collective group. According to Schmalz's statement, cattle, 
adopting Strum's classification, may be distinguished in the following manner : 

A. Lowland Race. — Primitive cow^ ; Dutch Friesian cow. , 

B. Mountain liacc. — Degenerate ; quite the contrary of A ; Swiss cow\ 

C Middle Race. — Highland race ; forms the transition from A to B ; Frankish cow 
On lage 55, Schmalz says, " To the race A belong the Dutch, as representative, the Fries- 
ian, tie Oldenburg^ and chiefly all lowland races, bearing the peculiar characteristics which 
identify it with the place of its sojourn. 

Ths is a purely natural division, and there is not the least arrogance in asserting, what 
history ooints out, that the Dutch cattle constitute the type of the oldest, purest, and best 
breed. All other varieties are of less intrinsic value; they are coarser or smaller, possess 
less prodictive qualities, though of local excellence in their native places. 

' If cUtle of the genuine breed are bought, imported elsewhere, and there bred, why is it not 
called by its native name, and why must an appellation be nitcn to it quite foreign and unknown 
to it? 

" Onehears in Europe of * lowland cattle,' but purchases of them for the purpose of im- 
proving other breeds have, for the last hundred years, been only made in the chief Nether- 
laud p'ovincGs, where the choicest cattle of the low^lands are found. Thus, thousands of 
Dutcliand Friesian cattle are annually sent abroad under the name of Dutch cattle^ 

Findly, 1 beg to add quotations from Dr. George May,* director of the agricultural estab- 
lishmeit at Weihenstephan, who visited Holland about ten years ago. 

"Tie Dutch cattle constitute the type of the properly so-called lowland race, which ex- 
tends hroughout Netherlands, Flanders, Normandy, Oldenburg, and Denmark." Further 
on, pa^c 41, he says: " The Oldenburg cattle descend from the Dutch race, and are like- 
wise dstingni^hed as East Friesian cattle, as still partially found in Hanoverian Friesland. 
In the?.c!jr.cciit parts of Bremen it is called Bremen cattle." On page 42 : "The Ilolstein 
and BEitcriburg cattle in the Wilster and Eempner marshes ar^ equal to, * * * but with 
respeclto their square build, the Breitenbnrg cattle are, in their properties, more like the 
finer Ditch cattle." 

Othe v^ riters xif repute may be quoted, but enough has been giv^en to show that the name 
of "ILlstcin cattle" is only a local and not a collective name, and may not be given to 
cattle bught in Nortli Holland ; to do so is lo underrate the Dutch cattle race.t 

Tru.s in the love of truth and fairness of the American breeders of Dutch cattle induces 
me to blicvc they will yet give to that race the name which is their due ; thcit the appella- 
tion 'tlolstein herd-book " will be abandoned, and that we shall have, in its place, the 
Hollaii herd-book. 

Hert esteemed sir, I conclude my lengthy epistle, and apologize, at the same time, for 
the librty I take in troubling you with my views in a somewhat tedious strain ; but the 
honor f our Netherland cattle seemed to call for a word in its defense. Besides, I suppose, 
there re breeders found in Massachusetts w' ho by no means approve of the name ^iven 
by thegentlemen of the "herd-book" to our cattle, as is evident to me from some of the 
numbes of the "Massachusetts PloughmaTi," and from which I liave reason to infer there 
are inDrests at stake involved in the name, of which I do not wish to judge. 

Wife sincere esteem, I have the honor to be, yours truly, 

G. J. HENGEVELD, 
Teacher of the Netherland Royal Veterinary Institute, 

Mr. CfiARLES Mueller, 

United States Consul at Amsterdam 

NEW JERSEY. 

The first annual report of the Kew Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
iontains tlie law under which it was established, the by-laws and gen- 
eral plan of work adopted, the names of the officers and members of the 
3oard, reports from a number of county and district societies, essays 
)n various subjects of interest to the farmers and fruit-growers of the 
State, analyses of soils and fertilizers, and the business transactions of 
:he board for 1873. 

* Dr. George May. The Cattle, Munich, ]SG:J, vol. ii, p. 38. 

+ Instances of the misinformation and confusion growing out of the present attitude of 
the " herd -book," may be found in Nos. 2, 3, and 18 of that register. The two former are 
Breitenbnrg cows, and the latter an Oidenburger, both of races distinct from and inferior to 
the Dutch. 
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Tne firsr lueetiiig of the board was held at the College Farm, New 
Brunswick, September, 1872, when a x)ermanent organization was ef- 
fected by the election of Joel Parker as president and Prof. George 
H. Cook as secretary. At the second meetmg of the board, held at 
Trenton, March 5, 1873, by-laws for the government of the board and 
a plan for its future operations were adopted. In addition to an annual 
meeting for the transaction of business, the board agreed to hold two 
additional meetings during the year, one in the spring and the othe: one 
early in autumn, for the purpose of considering matters relating to the 
progress of agriculture and the advancement of farming interests. The 
following standing committees were provided for: A committee of 
three on the culture of staple crops ; a committee of the same nimber 
on horticulture and floriculture 5 a like committee on forest cultuje, and 
one on the diseases of cattle. An executive committee, consi^sting of 
five members, was also provided for. 

The third meeting of the board was held on the grounds of th3 State 
Agricultural Society at Waverly, September 17, 1873. This Avasajoint 
meeting of the officers of the State Agricultural Society and of th3 State 
board, but no business of importance was transacted. 

The secretary, in his admirable report to the board, says that the 
State was originally settled by farmers. Descendants of the Hollaiders 
from New York and Long Island settled in Hudson, Bergen, IVbrris, 
Passaic, Somerset, Hunterdon, Sussex, Warren, Monmouth, and Mddle- 
sex counties. Those of English parentage, from Connecticat and East- 
ern Long Island, settled in Essex, Morris, Union, Somerset, Huntffdon, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, Burlington, Atlantic, Cape May and 
Cumberland counties. English settlers located in Salem, Glouester, 
Camden, Burlington, Mercer, and Union 5 Scotchmen in parts ol Mid- 
dlesex and Monmouth ; Swedes in Salem and Gloucester ; Norwegians 
in Hudson and Bergen ^ Welsh in Monmouth, and Irish and Gemans 
in Warren and Sussex. The State, in size, is thirty-fourth in the ist of 
thirty-seven States. It stands twentieth in the yearly value of itJ agri- 
cultural products, and twenty-sixth in the number-of persons en:aged 
in agricultural pursuits. In mining products it is the eleventh, inman- 
ufactures the seventh, in wealth the eighth, and in population the leven- 
teenth in the Union. As stated in a previous report, the value f its 
farm-lands is greater, by the acre, than those of any other State. The 
mixed industry of tbe people, together with the nearness of the jreat 
markets of New York and Philadelphia, cause the products of the ail to 
bring extraordinary returns. 

Accompanying the report of the boardis an excellent map of the Stat^. 
It is colored geologically, so as to exhibit the location and arrangenen; 
of the different rocky and earthy formations in the State ; and, svnci 
the soils have been mainly formed by the crumbling or.decay of the rock^ 
on which they lie, the map gives a general and distinct idea of the 
several characteristic classes of soil in* the State. Some members of all 
the great geological formations are to be found in New Jersey, except 
that which contains coal. The secretary says that the production oi 
earth and soil, directly from the rock, can be distinctly seen in many 
localities. Along the line of the New Jersey Central Railroad, from 
Lebanon to Hampton, in Hunterdon County, remarkable examples ot 
the change from rock to earth are to be seen. This is also the case be- 
tween Annancliile and High Bridge; between Lebanon and Clinton, at 
Chester, and over a large space near New Brunswick. In other locali- 
ties, the northern drift, wltich has swept over the whole surface, has 
carried much loose material from one formation to another, and has 
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mixed up the different ^iarths soas^.o almost entirely cliange their orig- 
ina*l character. The TVishiug of water, at some early period, has also 
sorted the materials in sime places, leaving the gravel by itself, thesand 
in banks or beds by itsel; and the day, or finest part,' in still another 
place. Speaking of the mual expressions to indicate the cliaracter of 
different soils, the secretary say§ : 

The old method of classifying: sols, as sandy, loamy, or clayey, is only a statement of 
their mech'anical condition. In tho lorthtni part of the State they are so much stiffer and 
heavier than in the southern part, that ^\hat ii the former would bo called a sandy soil would 
he called a clayey soil in the latter ; anl so ij-eat is the change made by drainage and the 
removal of water, that ground which, btforet was drained, was thought to be clayey, has 
proved aiter drainage to be a light loam iq aLections of the State. These old terms will, 
no doubt, always be used to express the conditWi of land as to dryness and moisture and 
perhaps as to fineness, but they give no indicat^Q of quality of the soil or its fertility. 

Prof. Cook is of the opinion that^-vvith our present knowledge, 
analyses of soils can be of no practicalyalue in instructing the farmer 
as to the wants of his land and the spriest way of restoring its fer- 
tility. It is almost impossible to judge fi^m the analysis of a single 
soil what its deficiencies are, or what fertKzer it needs to make it pro- 
ductive. So many circumstances affect it Sjsides its chemical compo- 
sition, that a knowledge of that alone will be^of little avail. The par- 
ticles of soil must be fine and loose. There mist be an open and well- 
drained sub-soil. There must be at least a mo^iate supply of vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil. There must be a sufficient amount and not, too 
much moisture at all times. Wanting any of tkes^conditions, and there 
can be no satisfactory crop, however rich the soil may be, and yet none 
of these singly can be taken as a basis for a system of agriculture. 
They are all necessary adjuncts, but do not occupy so\mportant a place 
as do the elements of the soil themselves. 

Prof. J. 0. Smock contributes a paper on the cultivation of the lo- 
cust-tree for timber. He states that there are two variettes of this tree 
in I^ew Jersey and on Long Island — the white and the yellow locust, 
so called from the color of the heart- wood. The yellow variety pro- 
duces the most durable wood, and for that reason is regarded as the 
most valuable for timber. The cultivation of the tree is most px'ofitable 
upon rich and loamy soils, or at least upon soils underlaid by a good 
subsoil. On such lands it grows very rapidly, and is less liable to 
attacks from the borer. Its rapid growth is especially noticeable in the 
greensand districts of the State. The red-sand bed of the same geo- 
logical formation also appears favorable to its growth. Under favorable 
conditions thirty years will produce trees 50 feet high, having a trunk 
from 18 to 20 inches in diameter. Upon rich bottoms, where the treea^ 
grow rapidly, they may be cut when thirty years old, although they will 
continue vigorous until forty and even sixty years old. The yield of 
wood, however, is greater when the cuttings are at intervals of thirty or 
forty years than from longer growth. 

The cultivation of the locust in Kew Jersey has been limited to the 
central and southern portions of the State. • The largest and most 
tlirifty groves are ta be seen in Monmouth County, in the townsh^x-s of 
Holmdel, Atlantic, Marlborough, and Freehold. One of the largest 
and okVest of these is on the farm of Mr. W. H. Hendrickson, near 
MiddletoYv^n, in that county. It occupies the site of a native forest, 
tlie trees of the latter having been thinned out so as to allow the growth 
of the locust-spronts set out among the younger trees of the woods. 
Growing up with these the locusts branched but little, and the stems 
are very straight and tall. On the same farm there are about twenty 
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acres exclusively in locust timber, about twoniy-live years old, where 
tilled ground was set with the spfouta from ^he older wood. These 
trees are about 10 fcet apart audfrom 40 to GO feet high, measuring 
about 8 inches across at tbe groand. ISTear the Mansion House there 
are two trees sixty-seven years old, whose greatest diameter is 2J feet. 
Other large and thrifty groves are to be^ound on the farms of Mr. 
Lafliyette Scluinck and Mr. Isaac G. S^iocln in Atlantic Township. On 
the farm of Mr. J. F. T. Forman, nea" Frtehold, there are two hundred 
trees, grown from seed planted in 18^ ani set along the road at intervals 
of 4 feet, which will average 5 feefn ci^^cumference, measured near the 
ground. Some of them are eati^'ateii as large enough to cut thirty 
posts each. 

The greatest use of wood from^^^^s<^ trees is for fencing-material, either 
as posts or stakes. Cuts for /osts vary from 7J to 7J feet in length, 
and are at least G inches in hf^Sidth, They should be two inches thick 
at the top, and from 2 to 3 iiyiies at the bottom. To furnish such a cut 
the log must be G inches across. A large tree will allow from four to 
six cjots, and of these thoArst may be large enough to make seven or 
eight posts; in all at least/wGnly i)osts. Holed i^osts are valued at from 
50 to 75 cents apiece, gj^den-fence posts 25 cents each, fencing- stakes 
at 5 cents apiece. Fro4 these figures Professor Smock estimates the 
profits of an acre of lQ)«st timber as follows : 

Assuming that there are^ive hundrecl trees on an acre, (and this is not a high estimate,) 
and that these are large enough to make twelve posts each, worth 50 cents apiece, the ag- 
gregate amounts to ^3,Clt!0. A grove of quite largo and thrifty trees, thirty-six to thirty- 
eight years old, but no^so close as the above, on the farm of Daniel Coon, near llolmdel, 
cut off two 3'ears ago, averatrod sistteen liundred fence-posts to the acre, which sold at 75 
cents each, making $^.',^00. Instances are known where six hundred fence-posts have been 
cut from an eighth of an acre, which is equivalent to four thousand eight hundred, or $2,400 
per acre. These figures are based upon a growth of thirty years. Gross returns at the rate 
of $2,000 per acre* are not uncommon in Monmouth County. From this must be deducted 
the cost of planting and the expenses of cutting and preparing the timber for market. These 
items of expenie are in part paid by the smaller posts, stakes, and fire-wood^ and sometimes 
by the pasturage afforded during the later years of growth. ■ ' 

Thus far the locust has. been considered as valuable for fencing timber, but the same ad- 
mirable qualities which lit it for this purpose render it equally desirable to ship-builders and 
to all nee(?iRg a strong and durable wood. Its high price has prevented a more extensive 
use. In durability it is almost unsurpassed, lasting in the form of fence-posts a generation 
at least. It is also the strongest of all our woods, equaled only by some of the more val- 
uable foreign woods, as lance-w^ood and the mahogany. With the strain or tension in the 
direciion of its fibers, it will hold nearly double the weight supported by the chestnut, and 
50 per cent, more than the oak. Tried transversely or across the fiber, its resistance is 
gi»ater than any of our native woods, being to that of the oak as 100 to 75. The locust is 
o/so more elastic than the oak. On account of its density and durability, the locust would 
make the best of railroad-ties, lasting three times as long as the chestnut or oak, nov/so gen- 
erally used. At present the price is too high for such uses, but it is to be hoped that the ex- 
tension of our locust-area will soon meet the large demand of our railrcdd companies, now 
so rapidly devouring our native forests. The combined qualities make it our most valuable 
timber, and one that ought to be used in many places Avhere wo now employ oak, chestnut^ 
hickory, and other inferior sorts. 

Professor Cook gives the following directions for planting and propa- 
gating the locnat as a forest tree : 

The propagation of the locust m.ay be by planting the seeds or bv transplanting the sprouts 
or suckers, v» hich are always to be had near old or large trees. If the seeds are to be used, 
it is advisable to soak them in hot water before planting, as tliis hastens the sprouting. 
Thus prepared, they may be sowed early in the spring, in drills three feet apiirt, allowing 4 or 
5 inches between the seedlings, Durii:g the lirst season these will littaiu a height of from G 
to 15 inches. They maybe transplanted- the second summer to their ]Anrnanent location. 
Sometimes the seeds are sown on the ground' where they are to remain, llrus avoiding trans- 
planting. The plants from the seed do not grcv.' so rapidly or vigorously ii3 the sprouts 
from the stumps of a previous generation, and the tibnudance of such sprouts generally suf- 
tices for the demand without planting the seed. Jt is advij-ablo to plant f lose, as a thick 
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growtli furnislies a taller ti'unk, and the borer is not so destructi-ve in a nursery or grove as 
in the case of trees standinj^ alone, sunlig-ht appearing; to favor the depredations of this in- 
sect. If too close, however, some will die, and so create unequal pcaps ; or, if living, the 
trees are apt to grow too spindling- and are easily broken down by the \vind. Intervals of 
from G to 10 feet between the trees appear to be the best. The sprouts should not be set out 
in woods or in newly-cleared grounds where other native and more hardy trees are to grow 
with them, as some of these soon outstrip and shade them, unless great care be taken to 
thin out and keep down the more rapidly-growing forest-trees. 

A committee appoiated to investigate and report upon the intro- 
duction of pleuro-pncimonia among the cattle of the State, and to devise 
means for the extirpation of the disease, if possible, find that it was intro- 
duced into this country in 1850, when a cow was brought over from Eng- 
land as a ship's cow, and sold to a German, near South Ferry, Brooklyn. 

This co^y was transferred to a herd in Skillman street, in that city, 
where it shortly after died of pleuro-j^neximonia^ imparting the disease 
to the whole herd. The contagion at once spread through the herds of 
Brooklyn, Long Island, Westchester County, and some herds in New 
Jersey. With brief intermissions, the disease has since prevailed in 
various sections of the State, occasioning an annual loss of many hun- 
dreds of valuable cattle. The committee regard the disease as highly 
contagious, and suggest means for preventing its spread beyond in- 
fected herds. 

They give the following diagnosis of the disease : 

The first symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia seldom attract much attention, and the disease 
commonly steals on without manifesting any great violence ; the animal appears dejected, 
and^ when in the field, separates itself from its fellows, often getting behind a wall, hedge, 
or other shelter to keep out of the wind. As the disease progresses, it becomes uneasy, loses 
its appetite, and stops chewing the cud ; the eyes appear dull, the head is lowered, the nose 
stuck forward, the nostrils expanded, and the horns and skin are warmer than common. 
"With failure of the appetite, tliirst may continue and increase. In cows, the milk falls off, 
either gradually or altogether. It is seldom that the first progress of the disease attracts 
much notice until the animal stops eating. Cough, although frequently accompanying the 
disease, is by no means a constant symptom. When, however, the pleura or lining mem- 
brane of the windpipe or the bronchial tubes become inflamed, loud and harsh coughing is 
a never-failing symptom. Pressure between the ribs and along the spine causes the animal 
to wince. The breath grows warmer and often fetid, the danger rapidly increasing, of 
course. The animal will often press her muzzle very hard against the partition, as if for 
support, will breathe with great difficulty, and soon dies. The progressive symptom varies 
greatly, however, in difi"erent animals, but the cough is the key-note of the disease, and ap- 
pears in all. There can be no longerroom to doubt that the disease is contagious or infec- 
tious. It seems to be communicated by animal poison in the air, proceeding from the lungs 
and breath or respiratory surfaces of a diseased animal, and any animal of the same species, 
coming in contact or within the influence of this vitiated air, is very liable to be infected. 

An association composed of those interested in the growing of cran- 
berries was organized at Trenton, April 25, 1873. Eev. J. H. Brakeley , of 
Bordentown, w^as elected president, and Mr. James A. Fen wick, and Dr. 
E. S. Merriam, vice-presidents, with Mr. W. S. Johnson, as secretary. 
These ofiScers, with the addition of Mr. E. W. Crane, constitute the 
executive committee of the association. An additional secretary was 
also appointed ft>r each county interested in the growing of cranberries. 
It was provided that the annual meeting of the society should be held 
at Trenton on the third Tuesday in January, and an annual convention 
on the first Tuesday in September, at some place previously designated. 
The beneficial effects of this association are already being felt. Three 
well-attended meetings have been held, at which scientific and i^ractical 
papers on the culture of this fruit were /ead, which were followed by 
discussions of great interest to the cranberry-growers of the State. 

The following detailed account of the organization, work, and aims ol 
the association is furnished by Mr. E. W. Crane, of Essex County : 

There had been, previous to the meeting at Pemberton, two organizations, called respect- 
ively the New Jersey Cranberry-Grower's Association and the Cranberry Union. The ob- 
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I'ects of both being similai; they were consoHdated under the name of the forme/, "Now 
Jersey Cranberry Growers' Association." 

We have succeeded beyond our anticipations. The reform in packages was much needed, 
for cranberry boxes and barrels were very much like peach-baskets and pieces of chalk, 
extremely variable in size. The standards adopted are, a barrel of three bushels, a crate 
of one bushel ; also a smaller crate of one peck. All of them, when properly filled, hold the 
quantities named, rounded measure, the "round " consisting of three and a half quarts 
more per bushel than "struck" measure. The barrel is the same as that adopted as a 
standard by the Cape Cod Cranberry-Growers' Association, which secures uniformity where 
they come in competition. It is made of 28^-inch staves, so jointed as to give a bil^e of 7i 
inches, head 16f inches diameter, and so set in staves as to leave the inside measurement 
24f inches ; and the finished barrels are about 28 inches in height. The one-bushel crates 
musi measure inside, exclusive of middle partition, 8| inches, by 12 by 22 inches, equal to 
2,211 cubic inches. The one-peck crates must measure inside 4 inches by 8| inches by 11 
inches, equal to 552f cubic inches. 

These packages are all made by manufacturers, who apply to the standard-measure com- 
mittee for the official brand of the association, are furnished the necessary directions, and 
agree to brand or stamp only standard sizes, holding them at all times subject to the inspec- 
tion of the committee, who are charged with exposing all cases of fraud brought to their 
notice, both through the press and by circulars sent to parties interested. 

The sizes have been sent to both growers and dealers, so that all may know them, and 
fraudulent sizes, if any are made, can at ouce bo traced to the maker by the simple arr.inge- 
ment of having the initials of each manufacturer on hisWn brand, and there are no regular 
brands without these individual initials cast with the others, as it consists of those of the 
association with those of the manufacturer underneath, in smaller letters, and between two 
arrow-heads, thus: 

5 N. J. C. G. A. ? D. T. Staniford, New Egypt. 

> ^A. v.- 5 E. W. Crane, Caldwell. 

Hon. W. S. Johnson, Trenton. 

The initials on the left are those of the association and the manufac- 
turer, and the names on the right are the names of the gentlemen com- 
posing the standard-measure committee. These brands are furnished 
only by the committee, and a record of them is kept and published. 

OHIO. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1872 is a finely-printed and elegantly-bound volume, ot 
about seven hundred pages. It was compiled and printed under the 
direct supervision of Mr. John H. Klippart, secretary to the board, who 
also contributes several valuable papers, which add additional interest 
to the work. The volume is a valuable contribution to the agricultural 
literature of tke year, and does great credit to the society from which it 
emanated. It contains the proceedings of the board and the business 
transactions of the society for the year ; the list of premiums offered 
and awarded at the twenty-third annual fair; the proceedings of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the society, held at Columbus on 
Wednesday, January 8, 1872 ; abstracts of reports from a large number 
of district and county societies ; ah essay on the subject of " Fish-cul- 
ture," from the pen of Mr. John H. Klippart ; also essays on the follow- 
ing-named subjects: ''The potato-disease," by Worthiugton G. Smith; 
"The potato blight and rot," by Thomas Taylor; " Blight of the grape," 
by J. Brainard ; " Plans and specifications for arrangement of home 
grounds," by F. E. Elliott; " History of the Percheron horse," by John 
H. Klippart. In addition to these articles the report contains the pro- 
ceedings of the ISTational Sliort-horn-Breeders^ Convention, held at 
Indianapolis, lud., during the latter part of IS^ovember, 1872 ; the report 
of the secretary of the Ohio State Horticultural Society for the year 
1872-73, and a number of selected articles of great interest. 

At the annual convention of the society, which assembled at Columbus 
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on the 8th of January, the foliowing-named subjects were libly discussed 
by the delegates in attendance : 

1. Organization and management of agricultural associations. 

2. Distribution of forest-timbers. 

3. Necessity of legislation with a view to secure more equitable charges for the transpor- 
tation of products on. railways. 

4. That organizations promotive of the agricultural interests shall be recognized in the 
State constitution to be made in 187'^. 

5. Legislation for the protection of farmers and their property from trespass by hunters 
and their dogs. 

Dr. J. A. Warder, on opening the discussion on the subject of the 
distribution of forest-timbers, said : 

I hold that forest-trees should be planted generally. They should be generally distrib- 
uted all over the State. There should be some timber-lot on every farm. Forest-trees 
should be planted especially upon waste and hill lands, and also in open countries, so as to 
serve as wind-breaks on the exposed sides of the cultivated lands. Why so ? you may 
ask. First, the;, should be planted upon every farm, for the • convenience of the farmer 
and for his domestic uses in a thousand ways. Secondly, they should be planted on every 
farm for the protection of the farmer, his cattle and his crops against the effects of sweeping 
winds. Thirdly, they should be planted upon every farm for the sake of their valuable in- 
fluence in equalizing the temperature and dryness of the atmosphere. Fourthly, they should 
be planted on almost every farm— certainly on every farm in the part of the State which I 
represent, where the ground is more or less broken — for their influence in preventing the 
washing away of the surface of our soils. This applies to broken or hilly lands ; also on 
the margins of streams. Lastly, particularly where the soil is thin, it should never have 
been cleared ; and, if cleared, should at once be replanted in forest-trees. In doing this, we 
may find it evidently an advantage to replant with better and more profitable or more val- 
uable kinds than those which come to us from the hand of nature. 

In order to bring the subject properly before the convention, Dr. 
Warder then submitted a series of resolutions, which, after some debate, 
and the adoption of one or two unimportant amendments, were adopted 
as follows : 

Resolved, 1. That we urge our brother farpacrs and land-owners in all parts of the country 
to plant their hill-sides, ravines, and broken or rocky grounds with forest- trees. 

2. That we believe that at least one-tenth of each farm should bo planted with groves 
and shelter-belts of timber-trees, deciduous and evergreen. 

3. That agricultural societies be urged to offer suitable premiums for the encouragement 
of treo-planting and nurseries of trees. ° 

4. That the State legislature be requested to encourage the planting of artifioial forests 
and setting trees along the sides of all highways and railroads, and also that they bo urged 
to pass more stringent laws for the protection of forests from destruction and damage by 
fires, especially those caused" by wantonness, and by locomotives. 

5. That we respectfully ask the statesmen of our land in Congress assembled to foster 
and encourage the enterprise of private citizens who may give assurance of their ability to 
demonstrate the important problem of planting artificial forests on the great wea.tern plains, 
and that a sufficient grant of land be made to them for this purpose. 

6. That we ask the Congress of the United States to require, so far as is practicable, 
that railroad companies and settlers receis^ing the 'benefit of the homestead and other acts 
donating lands, shall plant a due proportion of «uch lands with useful timber -trees. 

7. That we urge the institutions of learning established under the agricultural-college 
land-grant act to give special attention to the cultivation of trees in illustration of th^ir 
teaching of forestry. 

8. That we ask the railroad companies, whose necessities have led to the destruction of 
so large an area of our uat.iye forests, to co-operate with us in restoring the timber-growth, 
and that they shall provide for the planting of such lands as may bo at their disposal and 
adapted to |the growth of forest-trees. And further, that we urge them so to modify the 
construction of their locomotives as to avoid the wide-spread conflagrations for which they 
are responsible. 

Mr. S. D. Harris, of Cleveland, read a i)aper on the organization and 
management of agricultural associations. ' After alluding to the annual 
exhibitions of these associations, and their liability to failure on account 
of bad weather and other unfavorable circumstances and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, he says : 

There has been inaugurated within a lew years a system of more permanent expositions, 
covering a much longer spac^ of time, and, by the use of extensive and substanfial build- 
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ings, securintT tlie p;-oods on exhibition from all stress of foul weather and the visitors' incon- 
venience by both foul weather and an uucorafortable press of people at any one time. Or 
course this exposition system is only applicable to large cities, but where it can be put into 
operation it has so much to commend it, and, with so few of the natural drawbacks always 
attendant upon these occasions, that I feel constrained to urge it upon the attention of all 
whom it may concern. Tlie f^rand expositions at Cincinnati, the last two seasons, have ex- 
ceeded in extent, variety', and excellence, any similar fair of the American Institute 
in New York, while the like expositions, held last season in Louisville and Memphis, 
are worthy of all commendation. * * * In the matter of comfort, satisfaction, conven- 
ience, and economy, the permanent-exposition system has every advantaj^e over the four-day 
out-door system. In the four-day system we have really but two show-days ; then come the 
hurry and scurry, the haste and waste of going to the fair. Eailroad trains are overloaded, 
off time, wrecked, people killed ; the articles for exhibition are only fairly in place before the 
time for their removal. People are excited, and in the throng of the occasion do not see half 
there is to be seen, or see well what they do see. Hotels are overcrowded, and discomfort 
and extortion are the coDsequence. People are in a stew from the time they leave home till 
they get back, and protest they will never go to such a place again. 

Now, the fault is in the system, and not in the thing itself. Under the more permanent 
exposition system, the articles are in place when the show opens, advantageously arranged 
for inspection, and secure from the ravages of the storm and the gentle violence of the sun. 
Visitors can club together by neighborhoods, for company's sake, and choose any day in the 
range of four or five weeks, when it will suit their convenience to attend ; they get excursion 
rates on the railroads, and are not obliged to pay extortionate prices for the privilege of dis- 
comfort at hotels ; they see everything at their leisure and at best advantage ; they go home 
satisfied, and^say they will go again next year. 

In the course of a paper on the subject of transportation, and in sup- 
port of the proposition that excessive rates of transportation greatly im- 
pair the value of the articles produced in the hands of the producer, 
Mr. J. M. Millikin said : 

There can be no controversy about the fact that excessive charges for the transportation 
of the productions of the farmer greatly impair the value of the articles produced in the 
hands of the producer. As a consequence, the aggregate amount of production will become 
greatly reduced, and will neither keep pace with our rapidly increasing population nor the 
daily enlarged capabilities of our farming population. These positions seem to me to be abun- 
dantly sustained by reference to our aggregate productions in the two years of 1860 and 1870. 
I have already given youths facts in reference to a certain class of our productions for the year 
1870, and I now propose to compare them with the same products for 1860 : 



Head. 

We had of cattle, sheep, and swine, in 1860 81, 600, 000 

We had, as before stated, of same animals in 1870 78, 000, 000 



Amotmt of decrease in ton years 3, 600, 000 

Bushels. 

We produced of wheat, corn, rye, and buclwheat. in 1860 1, 050, 468, 000 

We produced of the same in 1870 1 , 075, 489, 000 



Excess of production of 1870 over 1860, say 25, 000, 000 



The falling off of domestic animals in the ten years was 3, 600, 000 head, a decrease of 4^ 
per cent. The increase of grain in ten years was 25,000,000 bushels, an incret^e of 2^ per 
cent. The per cent, of decrease in stock within the decade is much greater than the increase 
m grain. If a comparison of values should be made, it would bo found that the difference 
would be in favor of 1860, and.that the aggregate of domestic animals and grain in 1H60 ex- 
ceeded the aggregate in 1870 ; in other words, our products have actually decreased during 
the last ten years. 

And now, what of our population? It has increased from 31, 443, 000 to 38,553,000, being 
a clear increase of 7,110,000, or 22 per cent. May I not ask why is it that while our popu- 
lation, under so many exceedingly depressing and adverse circumstances, during ten sad 
and perilous years of our existence, has increased more than seven millioQS, that in the 
same time our agricultural products have not increased in quantity nor advanced in price 1 
With more than an average foreign demand for our productions for the last six years, and a 
continually groAving disproportion between our supply and the number of our consumers, 
why is it that the value of provisions is less in value even to-day than in 1860 ? Why is it 
that the average price of mess pork, in the city of Cincinnati, for six consecutive years from 
1855, was over §17 per barrel, while to-day it is worth only $512 per barrel In I860, and 
in the five previous years, we had from seven to nine millions less of population than we 
have now, and we had over 9,000,000 head of cattle and hogs more than in 1670 ; and yet 
the prices for pork was 40 per cent, higher than at this time. 
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Mr. Jolm Hussey le^d a very iutere^tiug i)aper on the subject of for- 
est-distributiou. lu tZic coarse of liia essay he alluded to the prevalent 
idea that it takes so :oDg to reproduce our best timber-trees that many 
are deterred from plantiu^? them. It may be true that the icaii who 
plants an oak or a wjilnut will not live to see it become a very large 
tree ; but the very fici that two or three centuries have passed since a 
tree began its career of growth ought to be a sufticient reason why a 
man should hesit;;t0 to destroy its lite without sufficient cause. There 
are comparatively but few trees standing which had commenced to grow 
when the continent was discovered in 1492. The greater part of the 
trees in our Ibrests are less than three hundred years old. It takes 
about twoand a half centuries for the best hard-wood trees to reach a 
diameter of 30 inches, allowing variations for species, soil, and locality. 
It is j)iobable that a plantation of oak or walnut, ash or chestnut, well 
cared for and kept properly thinned out, would reach nearly this size 
in t<vo hundred years. But they are valuable for many uses at all 
stages of growth. A plantation of white-oak or hickory, chestnut, 
walnut, or black-locust will always furnish sticks of value for countless 
uses from the third or fourth year of its existence; The necessary thin- 
ning out will be a source of profit in the way of hoop-poles and vine- 
stakes which always have a constant market. 

Mr. John H. Klippart contributes a paper containing a vast amount 
of statistical information relating to the subject of the fish-trade and 
the progress of fish-culture" in Ohio. He states that every county in 
the State, without a single exception, has a sufficient amount of water 
in the stream^ within her territory to grow all the fishes required for 
food by the people of the county. A summary of the area drained by 
the several streams of the State is given as follows : 

I. The Mahoning and its tributaries drain an area of fully two thousand square miles in 
Ohio; 

II. The Maumee and its tributaries drain a territory of fully five thousand square miles 
in Ohio, besides many square miles in Michigan and Indiana ; 

III. The two Miamis and their tributaries drain a hydrographic basin whose area is at 
least six thousand square miles ; 

IV. The Scioto and tributaries drain fully five thousand five hundred square miles ; 

V. The Hocking and branches drain one thousand five hundred square miles ; and, 
lastlj' — 

VI. The Muskingum and its many tributaries, spread over nearly one-fourth of the 
State, drain an area of eight thousand five hundred miles. 

In addition to the large area drained by str^ims, there are a number 
of reservoirs in the State, which were constructed to insure a supply ot 
water for canals, and which are fed by springs, rivulets, or small streams. 
These reservoirs being located on the water-summit in their respective 
regions, the water besides being ample in quantity, is necessarily good 
and pure, because the springs or sources of supply are in no case at any 
considerable distance from them, and hence do not bring down from 
greater elevations foreign or injurious matter to impregnate the water. 
The areas of these reservoirs are given as follows, in round numbers • 



Acres. 

Mercer County, (15,742 actual) K),0O0 

Lewistown . . ? 8, 000 

Licking, (3,900 actual) 1, 000 

Loraine ' 2,500 

Paulding County 2,500 

Akron summit, with Rex Lakes, Long Lake and the other smaller ones 2, 000 



Total number of sxcrea 35, 000 



This is an area of nearly fifty-five square miles. The writer states that 
the character and quality of the water in any one of these reservoirs 
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differ from all the others in a greater oi lesser degree. The Summit 
County, Eex, and Long Lakes are colder, clearer, and more peaty than 
the others ; the Licking County reservoir is fed hy springs in the Car- 
boniferous series, and is therefore softer water than those in the western 
portion of the State; the Loraine, Mercer, and Paulding reservoirs are 
in limestone regions, and the water there holds lime a.nd other minerals 
in solution tp a greater extent than that in the other reservoirs. With 
this variety in the quality and characteristics of thes<i waters, it is not 
unreasonable to infer that there may bo grown or culf.vated in them a 
great variety of native or indigenous fishes, together v/ith new and de- 
sirable varieties from other States and countries. 

These reservoirs, Mr. Klippart states, can be made to yield ix. net rev- 
enue of 810 per acre, or an annual revenue of $350,000 per annuu to the 
State. He gives the average annual consumption of fresh fish the 
people of Ohio at 8,514,000 pounds, costing, at 5 cents per pounc^the 
sum of $425,700. Add to this the tish-guano and fish-oil, the dri^d 
sturgeon and sturgeons' eggs manufactured into ^' cavaire,'' and it will 
probably exceed an annual aggregate expenditure of half a million of 
dollars. He says : 

The market-masicr of Columbus Las kindly furnished oe ivith the statistics of the fish 
market of this city, from Avhich it appears that 375 tons of fresh fish are annually consumed 
in Columbus. Less reliable data indicates that Cincinnati consumes 2,750 tons, Cleveland 
3,250, Dayton and Toledo each 400 tons, Sandusky 200, Springfield 175, Zanesville 150 
tons. From this data, I estimate the consumption of fresh fish in Ohio at an ag^gregate ot 
16,663 tons annually. To supply this demand Ohio has drawn on the waters of other States^ 
the supply in our own being inadequate to the demand. The State having control of the 
waters within her own boundaries, and as these waters are most admirably adapted to fish- 
culture, there appears to me no good reason why the State Aould not adopt measures to in- 
sure an adequate supply of fish in our own waters. The fish when in first hands are worth 
about 5 cents per pound ; the aj^gregate amount consumed in the State will therefore, at 
this rate, be worth $l,G6o>250. If the State realized a royalty of $5 per ton only, it would 
amount to $83,350. 

The writer gives tUe following list of fishes, which if not indigenous, 
may be profitably raised in the lakes, reservoirs, and rivers of the 
State : 

Perch famihj.— Yellow perch, pickerel of the lakes, sunfish, rock-bass, grass-bass, black- 
bass of the lake and blacktbass of the Ohio Elver, (two distinct fish, though bearing the 
same name,) dwarf bass. , , r i i? i. 

Hog-Jisk family. — ^White perch of the Ohio River, shceps-hcad of the lake, hog-fash, 
blenny-like hog-fish, variegated hog-fish. 

Carp family, —Cq.t^ of the Ohio, mullet of the lake, Missouri sucker, white sucker, red- 
horse sucker, Buffalo sucker, brook sucker, spotted sucker, mud sucker, white sucker^ 
black sucker, rough-nosed dace, stone-roller, silver shiner, large shiner, red-bellied shiner, 
red-bellied shiner of the lake, white and yellow winged shiner, llbmed-chub, red-sided chub, 
gold shiner, flat shiner, chub-nosed shiner, flat-headed chub, mud minnoAv. 

PiA:e/ami/2/.—Muslfiallonge pike, black pike. ^ , , j i 

Catfish family.— BluQ cattish, yeUow catfish, channel catfish, mud catfish, bullhead, ycl- 

, low backtail. • -, > i i i i t, 

Salmon family.— Mackma.\v trout, speckled or brook trout, shad ot the lake, whito-hsn. 

S/jflflf/amiZy.— Gold shad, hickory shad, larger herring, lesser herring, moon-eyed her- 
ring, dog-fish, duck-bill gar, alligator gar, common gar. 

In addition to these we have several species of eels, sturgeon, and other fishes, which 
have not yet fallen under the notice of the riaturalist so as to be properly classified. 
Out of this list of nearly seventy-five specie^s, according to Professor Kirtland's cata- 
logue, made nearly forty years ago, there certainly must be at least half a dozen 
species which are as much worthy our care and attention, and whose culture is 
certainly as profitable as some branches of farming in which millions of capital are 
invested. For the lake the propagation of white fish, Mackinaw trout, and the lake 
perch perhaps would pay the best. In the reservoirs and rivers the perch family would m 
all probability be the mo^it advisable and profitable. It is possible that some species now 
unknown in our waters, more desirable than aoy of those enumerated above, may success- 
fully be introduced and cultivated with profit. 
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Mr. Klippart also contributes a paper on the subject of the origin' of 
the "Percheron horse." He states that Perche, the locality in which 
this race of horses originated, is comprised in the former Orleanais, and 
is located in the center of four departments, which concurred in the 
formation of the circonscription of the depot at Bonne val. The territory 
was taken as follows : fromL'Orne, thearondissement of Montague, and 
a part of Alencon ; from Eure-et-Loire, the arondissement of I^orgent- 
la-Eatron ; and a fraction of those of Chartres, Dreux, and Chateaudun ; 
from Sarthe, a large portion of the arondissements of the Momers and of 
St. Calais ; from Loire and Cher, finally an important fraction of the 
arondissement of Yendome. Perche is therefore in Normandy, Beance, 
Maine, and Yendome. This area forms an ellipse of one hundred kilo- 
meters in length, and about eighty in breadth, bounded on the north by 
Kormandy, on the west by ]S"ormandy and Maine, on the east by the 
Chartrain country and that other portion of Beance called the Dunois, 
and on the south by Orleans proper. After stating that the Percheron 
horse is of recent origin or formation, Mr. Klippart says : 

It is, in every sqnse of the word, an artificial or fictictioiis product, -and. is not a type, as 
has so frequently been asserted by writers and repeated by others. It is no longer a pure 
race, as has often been stated, because it has neither antiquity nor homogeneity. During 
the past fifty years it has received many very important modifications, due to the mixtures 
or crosses with very different varieties ; and there are great changes being produced on it 
at this moment. The most coipplete, and at the same time the most precise, definition 
which has been given it is this one : The percheron is a gray horse. In fact, everywhere in 
Perche every gray horse is called a Percheron. Every year, thousands of fillies are brought 
there from Bretagne, a very great number, undoubtedly, the offspring of Boulonnais ; from 
Flanders and from Picardy, where three very distinct varieties of heavy and powerful draught 
horses are bred and reared. Then there are the ofi'spriug of mares in the country, the pro- 
geny, as already stated, of very 'diverse stallions. From such a diversity and disparity of 
elements no pure race can be produced which shall be homogeneous in appearance and 
transmit its qualities with certainty to its offspring. In a word, these cross or diverse bred 
horses have the power or faculty of constancy in reproduction in so very slight a degree, 
that nowhere do we find the form and exterior characters corresponding with the reputed 
aptitudes and specific qualities any more than if an attempt had been made to produce them 
anywhere or everywhere in any part of France or elsewhere, with any strain or race of 
horses. 

Mr. Klippart then gives the following description of the Perche 
horse : 

The small or light Percheron, such as is employed in the post-chaise or diligence, is a 
horse of from 14 hands 3^ inches to 15 hands 3 inches high, and is a little high in the thighs 
Viewed in front, the head is sufficiently square and well turned. When examined in profile 
it appears rather long, narrow, and flat. The eye is small, inserted under a large arch! 
The ear IS small, tapering, and almost always has the appearance of carelessness in its posi 
tion. The neck is short, straight, slender. The protuberance of the withers generally suf 
ficiently developed to be perceptible. The shoulder, notwithstanding its strength, is straio-ht 
and short, yet is rather flat. At birth the forearm is weak. The loin is large and well sup- 
ported, indicating great power. The croup is heavy— sometimes a shade higher than the 
withers ; at other times it falls below the withers, and in such case the tail seems to be badly 
set. The buttocks are muscular, but do not descend sufficiently low down. The thigh on 
the contrary, is rather long and slender. The limbs are bony, but rather short-jointed. The 
hoof is always good. The body is ordinarily weU made, and of as round a form as those of 
the choicest races. Nevertheless, the chest does not present a desirable amplitude ; it does 
not present the full dimensions which render the Norfolk trotters so powerful, and which, 
by the way, very strongly resemble the Percheron both in structure and aptitude. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The transactions of the Ehode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry for the year 1873 are contained in a pamphlet of 
about two hundred pages. The work contains the list of premiums of- 
fered and awarded at the aimual exhibition of the association for the 
above year^ the names of the officers of the society from its organization 
27 A 
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up* to the present time, and necrological notices of many members who 
died during the year. The secretary gives the names of the decedents 
in the order of their decease as follows: Thomas F. Hoppin, Henry D. 
Browne, Stephen Orary, Thomas B. Steeve, Benjamin F. Hopkins, Will- 
iam E. Eichmond, Eichard James Arnold, James T. Ehodes, Edward S. 
Wilkinson, William H. Gardiner, Dennis Sawyer, Joseph Spink, Moses 
Smith, Warren Cook, Jeremiah G. Chadsey, Elisha W. Baker, Joseph 
Mauran, John J. Kilton, Samuel B. Gushing, Suchet Mauran, Edmund 
Bagley, William E. Hamlin, Henry J. Angell, Owen Mason, Almoran 
Harris, Thomas E. AUin, Palmer Dorrance, and William S. Patten. The 
society still numbers about thirteen hundred members. 

The annual exhibition ot the association for this year was held at Nar- 
ragansett Park, and was very successful in every respect. The receipts 
of the fair amounted to $10,448, and the expenditures to $10,12[).54, 
leaving a balance in hands of the treasurer of $318.40. The exhibition 
of stock was larger, and the quality much superior to that shown at 
previous fairs. Other departments of the exhibition showed an in- 
creased interest on the part of exhibitors,, and the opinion seemed gen- 
eral that these fairs should become more certain and permanent in their 
character. 

The secretary, in his general report to the society, makes the follow- 
ing allusion to the non-appearance of the annual report of this Depart- 
ment for the year 1872 : 

Great disappointment is manifested by many of the members of the society and others in 
not being able to obtain copies of the report of the Department of Agriculture for 1872. The 
abolition of the franking privilege led to the neglect, on the part of Congress, to provide for 
the publication of the usual number of these valuable reports, and the application to pur- 
chase copies from the Congressional Printer elicited the response that the edition was ex- 
hausted, and that none could be obtained until Congress had ordered the printing of a new 
edition. The committee recommend that the society, at the annual meeting, pass a resolu- 
tion requesting the senators and representatives in Congress from this State to use their in 
fluence to procure the printing and distributing of a liberal edition ot this valuable docu- 
ment. 

Prefacmg the report of Mr. J. H. Barden, one of the fish commissioners 
of the State, is a brief history of the progress offish culture in Ehode 
Island. In examining the records of the society, the secretary finds that 
as early as December, 1825, efforts were being made to encourage the 
breeding of fish in fresh-water ponds. About this time the standing com- 
mittee of the society offered premiums for the most successful efforts in 
breeding and fattening fish in fresh-water ponds. From that date up 
to the present time the society seems to have exerted its Influence to en- 
courage the breeding of fish in the waters of Ehode Island. 

The following facts in regard to the operations of the commissioners 
during the year are gleaned from Mr. Barden's report : Black bass have 
been caught in some of the ponds previously stocked by the commis- 
sioners. Some of the ponds have been visited by the commissioners, 
and they are satisfied that their efforts with this variety of fish have 
been very successful. During the year they have stocked ponds in 
Coventry, West Greenwich, Exeter, Hopkinton, North Kingstown, 
South Kingstown, New Shoreham, and the Easton pond in Newport and 
Middletown. Of 100,000 salmon ova received from Maine, 66,000 were 
hatched, and when about eight weeks old 12,500 were placed in 
the Slatersville branch of Blackstone Eiver, 16,000 in the North 
branch of the Pawtuxet, and 10,000 in the South branch of that river. 
Twenty-seven thousand five hundred were placed in the Pawcatuck and 
Wood Eivers, at several different points, with a loss of not over three 
thousand in all. The agent of the commissioners ha« made arrangements 
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for securing two and one-quarter millions of salmon ova for distribu- 
tion. A supply of young shad-fry was received from the commission- 
ers of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and were all placed in the Black- 
stone, Pawtuxet, and Pawcatuck Kivers without the loss of a single 
fish. Thirty thousand trout ova were received from Mr. Scth Greene's 
establishment in Western IS^ew York. Of these the commissioners were 
successful in hatching only six thousand. They were placed in ponds pre- 
pared for them, but by the rising of the water, caused by a heavy shower, 
the screens became filled and the young fry were washed out into the 
river. A fine lot of young fry, of last year's hatching, w^ere lost by the 
drying up of springs which fed the ponds in which, they were confined. 
To remedy this, and guarantee a full supply of water in the future, the 
commissioners have turned a stream of unfailing water so that a portion 
of it will run through their ponds at all times. 

WISCONSIN— HORTICULTURAL. 

The volume containing the transactions of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society for the year 1874, is comprised in about two hundred 
closely-printed pages. The public work of the society for the year con- 
sists of the proceedings of the regular annual meeting held at Madison 
on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days of February, 1874, with its addresses and 
discussions, and an account of the anjiual exhibition at Milwaukee, in 
connection with the exhibition of the State Agiicultural Society; a meet- 
ing for discussion at that time; and a small show of fruit at the American 
Pomological Society meeting at Boston, in September, 1873. Notwith- 
standing many unfavorable circumstances, the exhibition of horticultu- 
ral products at Milwaukee was exceedingly creditable to the fruit-growers 
of the State. In quantity there was some falling off in comparison with 
lormer years, and possibly in the general average excellence, and yet 
there were exceedingly fine specimens shown in every class. 

In his opening address before the society at its meeting at Madison, 
President Stickney alludes to the severity of the past year, and says it 
has resulted in the destruction of all the fine theories of the fruit-growers 
of the State. The fruit-lists were fearfully cut down, and in the future 
the plans of the horticulturist must widely difier from those of the ijast; 
but into future plans should come no thought of planting a vine or a 
tree less, or of being deprived of one luxury that the orchard or garden 
can produce. He then asks : 

Wherein docs the lessou of last winter differ from that of 1856? Then we had been for 
years planting anything and everything- that the eastern nurserymen sent us ; and the weed- 
ing out of everything unfit for this climate was thorough and complete. As far as we have 
again planted those tender kinds, this lesson is an exact repetition of the old: and but for 
the presence of the extra hardy kinds, this would have been just as severe. We see the 
results of that former lesson in our improved Siberians, and our Tetofski; Duchess, VVal- 
bridge, Pcwaukee, Haas, and others, which then were scarcely known, or at least not 
appreciated. 

Had our memories served us better, and our faith in a few delusively mild winters been 
less, last winter's severity would have been harmless. It is true that many of our iron- 
clads and even Siberians were killed, but the injury was at the roots, while the tops were 
unharmed, and the causes of this root-kiUing being largely within our control, it can and 
must be prevented. Knowing that these severe winters must frequently come, and that the 
planting of anything less than iron-cluds'will only bring loss and disappointment, let us 
search earnestly for every good and hardy kind. Let us put forth new energy in the pro- 
duction of new varieties from seed. Let us, in our discussions, consider all the causes of 
our root-killing, and devise ways and means to prevent it. 

Mr. L. Woodward gives some directions for planting and cultivating 
apple orchards. He prefers a northern or eastern slope, with gravelly 
loam or limestone soil. The ground should be plowed some 10 or 12 
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inches deep; timotby-ground, well broken and subsoiled, is the best. 
Trees should be set 20 or 25 feet each way. If planted on timothy-sod, the 
holes should be dug about 20 inches deep and a layer of the sod placed 
in the bottom. The holes should be large enough to take in all the roots 
of the young tr^es, and they should be set about two inches deeper than 
they grew in the nursery. After cutting off smoothly the mutilated 
roots, use the hand in working in the fine earth around them. Fill up 
and press down with the foot, and mulch with coarse manure. While 
the orchard is young plow the furrows toward the trees, until a ridge of 
six inches or one foot high is raised, which will prevent the roots from 
freezing during severe weather. Plant the orchard to some hoed crop, 
and cultivate from early spring to the middle of July only, as cultiva- 
tion after that time produces too late a growth, leaving the tree in an 
unripe condition at the setting in of winter. 

Mr. E. H. Benton contributes an article on the same subject, in the 
course of which he says : 

Never sow any small grains in an orchard unless you are sure none will grow within a 
circle of six or eight feet about each tree. Better raise beans, potatoes, or corn, until the 
trees come into bearing, but never fail to throw sufficient earth around each tree to make a 
mound a foot high and three feet broad, the last of November, to be removed when the buds 
begin to burst in spring. An orchard can be raised in grass-land, (clover is least likely to 
do any material damage,) if the whole surface is well manured each year, but it is recom- 
mended to break it up and raise some hoed crop as often as once in three or four years. The 
natui;al effects of seeding down an orchard is to check growth and induce fruitfulness, but 
the fruit is not as likely to be so largo or as good flavored. The danger incident to cultivat- 
ing an orchard is, to produce too much and too late growth, thereby rendering the trees 
liable to fire-blight and winter-killing, both of tops and roots. 

No amount of foresight or precaution can entirely overcome the climatic difficulties inci- 
dent to fruit-growing in large areas of our Western States. Certain localities contiguous to 
bodies of water and timber will scarcely feel these untoward influences, but to most of us it 
will be- more or less a precarious business even with the hardiest varieties known. The 
writer had healthy, vigorous trees, in a good location, of the hardiest varieties, killed indis- 
criii^inately in the winter of 1872-'73, and root-killed at that, and from extensive observation 
the^past summer he is certain that had his trees been protected by mulching or a mound of 
earth, they would have all lived. Trees of the same variety, age, and only 16 feet from 
them, in clover-sod, were not killed. 

In the course of an able paper on the subject of grape-culture, Mr. 
F. Lund gives the following directions for the proper pruning of 
vines : 

If asked to state, from my own experience, what I consider of the most importance in 
grape -culture I should unhesitatingly reply, stopping and controlling the growth within 
proper limits. Thts opens the whole subject of pruning, more especially what is so often 
erroneously termed summer pruning. # * * Properly, summer pruning is the re- 
moval of large quantities of superabundant le^,ves and shoots which have been allowed to 
grow unchecked until the wood is nearly ripenetl. Many practice this under the pretense 
of "letting in the sun and air to the grapes." While grapes will not ripen well, nor vines be 
healthy under a dense mass of matted foliage, this is not an evil to be remedied by the knife. 
Summer pruners should observe that all the finer bunches grow and ripen under the 
shade of the leaves. The sun direct upon the wood or fruit is not necessary to their per- 
fect ripening ; yet the vine, as a whole, should have the full and free benefit of sun and 
air; then, if proper training has been given, observation will show the leaves adapting 
themselves in such a manner as to shield both wood and fruit from the direct rays of 
the sun. * * * The process of checking growth should commence the first 
season of planting by pinching laterals on the first shoot, and should be continued each 
year on every shoot grown. Only a single shoot should be allowed to grow on each plant 
until the stook is of sufficient size for the bearing-canes to be grown. Laterals should be 
stopped at the first leaf, and as they start again, repeat the process. The entire removal of 
the lateral, as practiced by some, I consider very objectionable ; springing as it does from the 
axil of the leaf and shoot, its removal leaves a wound where there should be none, as, 
close beside it, the dormant bud is perfecting, and nothing should be done that will dis- 
turb its perfect formation'; then, again, the dormant bud may push if the growth be rank ; 
this is not liable to occur where the lateral is pinched to one leaf. 

During the first year, and until the vine is in bearing, it is better, for many roason^j, 
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to allow the main shoot to grow, without dieckin^^, until late in August, when it should 
be stopped; this insures the full dcveiopmcnt of the roots; the perfect ripening of shoot 
and buds, and the leaves will drop from ripeness without waiting for frost. When the vine 
is in bearing the shoots should be stopped at from two to four leaves beyond the last cluster, 
according to the vigor of the vine ; F.cme varieties requiring greater length of shoots than 
others, owing to their rampant growth. 

Of the importance of removing tendrils, he says : 

Three years since, in trying to remove a large tendril which had reached out and was 
clasping a neighboring shoot and its cluster, I naturally found I could not brealc it. Ap- 
plying the knife and carefully untwining it, the shoot and cluster were saved from being 
strangled. The question at once arose, why pinch the laterals to prevent Superfluous 
growth, and allow this waste of nutrition in the growth of this tough, wire-like tendril, 
which is entirely useless? Acting at once upon the thought, I removed the tendrils from 
my vines, and have since continued to do so. to the evident benefit of fruit and vine. 

Mr. C. H. Greenman, in the course of an article on the suhject of in- 
jury to trees and vines in 1872-'73, attributes the great destruction of 
apple-trees to extreme drought followed by intensely and long protracted 
cold weather. He says that the rain-fall during the months of October 
and November, 1872, was far below the average, while early freezing 
in December prevented the absorption of moisture by the soil. The con- 
tinued hard freezing, together with the dry thaws of early spring, evap- 
orated a large portion of the moisture contained in the soil, leaving the 
ground comparatively dry, and this was especially true on gravelly and 
' sandy soils, which produced nearly the same effect as that of freezing 
in the open air. Trees and vines were injured very little, if any, on 
clay lands, and their escape is due to the retentive nature of the soil, 
which prevented the roots from freezing dry. Exceptions were found 
in either case, and was attributable to hardy roots in the'former, and 
tender ones in the latter. In a block of Duchess of Oldenburg trees, a 
portion were killed or materially injured, while others in the same row 
were not hurt by the winter. An investigation showed that the sound ' 
trees were on their own roots, while the damaged ones were on the 
seedlings, and had not rooted from the scion. Crab-apples, with very 
few exceptions, escaped the injury, no doubt from the reason that they 
were on hardy roots." Hence he attributes tlie injury mainly to dry 
freezing and tender roots. 

Mr. Greenman says that his experience has demonstrated that there 
is a great difference in the construction of roots, varying in different 
species. Some are composed mostly of alburnum, covered with thin 
bark, while others are mostly bark, with a small amount of alburnum 
or woody fiber. These vines were injured in their roots in proportion 
to the amount of alburnum contained in their construction. Those with 
thick bark are the most easily injured by freezing, as well as those 
which are first affected by mildew and blight. The alburnum will re- 
main sound when the outside bark is entirely destroyed by the winter. 
European varieties and their hybrids have large tieshy roots, while the 
Lubrassa is not as much so, and the Cardifolia least so of all. {Should 
his theory prove true, it would seem that a partial remedy against the 
recurrence of similar losses in the future may be found in producing 
trees on known hardy roots, which, with most varieties, can be accom- 
plished by grafting long scions on short roots, planting deep enough to 
induce rooting from the scions, and liberal mulching, which will prevent 
the evaporation of moisture during the winter. 

At a meeting of the society held at Madisbn in the month of February, 
the theory advanced by Mr. Greenman was discussed at some length. 
Mr. Wilcox said that he had in his orchard some seventy different va- 
rieties of apple-trees, from four to fifteen years old. The Duche&s of 
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Oldenburg, Eed Astracban, Phimb's Cider, and many of tbc crabs were 
either winter killed or bandly injured. He bad been advised to use 
stalks from crab-apple seeds, and hereafter it was his intention to use 
none but the hardiest varieties. 

Mr. Barney alluded to the fact of trees dying from root-killing, while 
others, where roots had started from the scions, were uninjured. Mr. 
Finlayson thought a distinction should be made between young and old 
trees. On higher, heavier soil, nursery stock stood pretty well. Much 
of the injury seemed to be done by the late frosts of the spring of 1873. 
Many of the older trees stood pretty well. Mr. Wilcox gave an instance 
of an orchard in his neighborhood, on heavy soil, on a ridge. On the 
top and west side the trees were mostly killed 5 on the east side they 
stood better. In Trempealeau County the young trees generally fared 
better than the older ones. Mr. Willey gave instances nhowing that 
trees supposed to be on crab-roots were killed. Vice-President Tuttle 
said that trees will kill more readily on sandy or gravelly soil than on 
loamy or clay soil. On the first soil the frost goes deeper. Trees should 
be set deeper in the orchard than they stood in the nursery. Mr, Har- 
ris stated that last winter he found the soil frozen to the depth of 5 feet 
6 inches. 

The following is the revised list of fruits recommended for general cul- 
tivation at the February meeting of the society : 

^;?p/es.— Tetofski, Duchess of Oldenburg, Haas, Plumb's Cider and Fameuse— five va- 
rietiefl, hardiness only test ; and for general cultivation and experiment, Walbridge, Red As- 
tracban, Utter, Westfield, Seek-no-further, Ben Davis, Talmau Sweet, Saint LawrencBj Wil- 
low Twig-, Pewaukee. 

Grapes, — Delaware, Concord, Liudlej, Wilder, Salem, Agawam, Jauesville; Worden, 
Eumelan. For trial, Isabella. 

Rasyl)erries. — Philadelphia, Davison's, Thornless, Doolittle, Miami ; add Fastollff, and 
Brinckle's Orange, if protected in winter. 

Strawberries, — Wilson's Albany, Green Prolific. For trial, Peak's Emperor, Charles 
Downing, Reed's Late Pine, Victory, Burns's New Pine, Boyden's No. 30, Arena. 

Pears, — For trial, Flemish Beauty, Ananas d'Ete, Early Bergamdt, Bartlett, Swan's 
Orange, Seckel, Winter Nelis. 

Plums. — For trial, Lombard, Imperial, Egg, Magnum Bonum, Hinkley, (or Miner,) 
Yellow Egg, Eldridge. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The report of the transactions of the California State Agricultural 
Society for the year 1873 is one of unusual interest, and contains mat- 
ter of much value to the farmers of the Pacific coast. The report is 
well printed, and contains over seven hundred pages. 

The volume opens with the annual report of the directors of the 
society", who give a brief account of the farm operations of the year. 
They state that from July 1, 1873, to December 31 of the same year, 
the receipts of wheat at tlie various points of export amounted to eight 
million six hundred and thirty-seven thousand one hundred and six 
centals, and, much to the surprise of all interested in the product of this 
year, the crop turned out to be as great as that of the preceding year, 
viz., thirty million bushels, or nine hundred thousand tons. Wool is 
given as the next in value as an article of export. Each year shows an 
increased attention to the rearing of sheep, and a consequent increase in 
the production of wool. The current year shows the clip of the State to 
be one-sixth of all the wool produced in the United States. The largest 
yield ever claimed in any i)receding year was one hundred and eighty 
million pounds. The last clip is given at thirty -two million x>ounds, 
valued at six million dollars. The yield was aijout six pounds to the 
fleece, but the directors think by culture and improvement in crossing 
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it can be made to yield ten pounds to the fleece, thereby doubling both 
in quantity and a alue. 

The progress of cotton-culture in the State is dwelt upon at some 
length. That the soil and climate of many localities are susceptible of 
producing abundant crops of an excellent quality of cotton has already 
been abundantly demonstrated by the successful experiments made by 
Mr. Strong, the Buckley Brothers, and others, of Merced County. Their 
efforts have resulted in the production of cotton as good as can be grown 
in Mississippi or Alabama, and the yield per acre has been fully as large 
as in any of the Gulf States. Efforts have also met with measurable 
success in Fresno and San Joaquin Counties, and preparations are mak- 
ing for extensive experiments among the farmers in Amador Valley, 
Alameda County. The soil of this valley is of the same character as 
that in the Merced cotton -fields, and the climate is regarded as equally 
favorable. 

The reduction of beet-sugar has proved entirely successful at the 
manufactories at Sacramento and in Alameda County. About one 
million dollars is invested in the enterprise. The yield of beets was 
about twenty thousand tons, from which about three million pounds of 
saccharine matter was created. The directors think this yield will be 
greatly increased during the coming year. 

The secretary calls the attention of road-supervisors to the act passed 
in 1868, providing for the planting of shade and timber trees along the 
public highways of the State, and recommends the following varieties 
as hardy, of rapid growth, and many of them valuable for either wood 
or timber : Black and honey locust 5 black, white, and fruiting mulber- 
ry; Osage orange native and eastern black walnut; American chest- 
nut; European, American, and cork-bark elm; the different kinds of 
maple ; the tulip-tree ; Carolina, Lombardy, and silver-leaf poplar ; dif- 
ferent kinds of ash; the apple, pear, plum, cherry, almond, and fig; 
eucalyptus, or Australian blue and red gum, Monterey pine ; sugar-pine ; 
yellow pine ; spruce pine ; I^orway spruce ; balsam fir ; Scotch pine ; 
European larch; Monterey cypress ; Italian cypress; California red- 
wood, and California laurel. 

The list of premiums offered and awarded at the late State fair is 
given. The annual exhibition of the society for this year seems to have 
been successful in every respect. The receipts for the year amounted 
to $51,462.04. The expenditures equaled this amount, the larger por- 
tion being used in payment of premiums on articles exhibited at the 
fair. Hon. A. A. Sargent delivered the opening address at this fair. 
In the course of his remarks he speaks of the importance of cotton-cul- 
ture, and says that " during this year three hundred thousand pounds 
of cotton have been raised in California. The article is nearly as good 
as sea-island cotton, is very strong, and is just what is needed to mix 
with wool for the fabrics produced at our woolen-mills. One mill alone 
uses four hundred thousand pounds, and all the mills together use three 
times as much as is raised in this State." The greater portion oT Mr. 
Sargent's address was devoted to a discussion of the subject of trans- 
portation. 

The annual report of the surveyor-general of the State is contained 
in this volume of the transactions of the society. He gives the area of 
the State as follows : 

Commencing at about thirty-two degrees thirty minutes north latitude, the State of Cal- 
ifornia extends north to the forty-second parallel, having an average width of about four 
degrees, and covers an area of about one hundred and eighty thousand square miles, or 
about one hundred and twenty million acres. There are about five thousand Government 
townships in the State, (whole and fractional;) of these, two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four have been surveyed by the United States, the remainder being unsurveyed. 
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Of the capabilities of the soil and climate of the State, the surveyor- 
general speaks as follows : 

The resources of the State of California are, perhaps, more varied than those of any other 
of the States of the Union. Its very large area, its geographical position, and the high ele- 
vation of its mountain-ranges, hestow upon it climatic advantages of the highest order. In 
the extreme northern portion of the State the temperature is never so low as to necessitate 
the precautions -and inconvenien<jes to which the Middle States of the eastern slope are sub- 
jected ; neither is the most southern portion of so high a temperature as to propagate either the 
malaria of a tropical country or the lassitude and indolence of its inhabitants. Ever swept 
through her whole length and breadth by moderate winds, fresh from the bosom of the 
Pacific Ocean, the extremes of heat and cold are unknown to California. 

The soil of California is as prolific in its character as it is varied in its adaptations, pro- 
ducing with equal facility the vines of continental Europe, the hardier cereals of northern 
America, and the luxuriant fruits and flowers incident to the tropics. Her mountain-hills 
and streams are the depositories of gold, silver, and valuable minerals, in quantities that 
have attracted the attention of the civilized world. Her inhabitants are the representatives 
of every nation on the face of the globe — an enterprising, active people, that have, in a few 
years, erected a prosperous State upon the most remote borders of civilization. 

With these natural advantages of soil, climate, and mineral deposit, no uncertainty as to 
the lecture of California can reasonably be entertained. Her population is steadily increas- 
ing ; her resources are each year being more completely developed ; her immense area offers 
every inducement to immigration, and, judged by the American standard of progress, she is 
destined not only to maintain her past proud position among her sister States, but to at- 
tain a pre-eminence that shall be as enviable as it is deserved. 

Of the varied productions of the State, he says : 

The fruit-products of this State are, perhaps, of greater variety than those exhibited by 
any other branch of agriculture, and, in their variety, are more characteristic of the peculiar- 
ties of California climate and soil than any of the many evidences that have yet attracted 
public attention. All the fruits of the temperate zone are produced in profusion, and attain 
an unusual size and flavor. In the more southern counties many fruits incident to tropical 
climates are produced with profit and in abundance. Oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, 
limes, and olives are yearly figuring more extensively among California productions. The 
fruits of this State are demanded by the epicures of the East, and are shipped in large 
quantities to all parts of the Union. 

The mountains of the Coast Range and of the Sien'a Nevadas are covered with almost 
virgin forests, embracing valuable timber of endless variety, the Coast Range producing an 
unlimited amount of the redwood timber peculiar to that locality, and so truly valuable for 
its self-preserving qualities, as well as the laurel now so extensively used for various orna- 
mental purposes. The large growth of redwood timber, as well as laurel, is principally 
confined to the counties of Humboldt, Mendocino, San Mateo, and Santa Cruz. Millions 
upon millions of feet of redwood lumber are each year cut in these counties for the supply 
of home derhand, and for shipment to South American and Mexican ports, as ^vell as to the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. The pine, spruce, and fir of the Siprra Nevada Range supply 
the large demand for home consumption, as well as for the large extent of untimbered ter- 
ritory lying along our eastern boundary. 

Cattle and sheep raising have become thoroughly identified with the interests of Cali- 
fornia. The even temperature of climate at once does away with the most serious obstacles 
incident to this branch of industry in the Northern and Middle States. The winters are of 
such a nature that neither cattle nor sheep require protection from the inclemency of the 
weather ; good feed is found during all the months of the year ; even in the driest periods 
of our long summers, the grass, that to all appearances is withered and unfit for consump- 
tion, contains all the nutritious qualities of well-cured hay, while upon the first rains of 
winter the pasture is at once covered with grass to supply the needs of the succeeding 
year. Much attention has of late been paid to the improvement of the breeds of cattle, and 
whereas but a few years since the country was filled with cattle of inferior size and quality 
driven here in times of high prices from the plains of Texas and Mexico, it has now become 
the home of the descendants of the most valued domestic and imported breeds. The same 
follows with sheep and goats. The wool-clip is annually becoiping larger and of a better 
quality. Sheep in California are sheared twice during the year, and the pnoduct at all 
times commands remunerative prices. Range for these animals is plenty, and sheep and 
wool growing in California has given it no small share of its celebrity. This may princi- 
pally be attributed to the same climatic causes that offer such inducements in the raising 
of cattle. By sheep-raisers here it is calculated that the flock will more than double itself 
in number each year, and that the returns from sales of wool will be in excess of all 
expenses incurred, thus leaving an annual profit of the total increase in number, 
amounting virtually to over one hundred per cent, upon the amount invested in the jmr- 
chase of the flock. The principal cattle-raising counties of the State are Monterey, San 
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Luis OlDispo, Siskiyou, Santa Clara, Sonoma, Kern, Fresno, and Humboldt, and the chief 
Bheep-raising counties are Los • Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Fresno, and 
Merced, the county of Marin far exceeding all other localities in the products of the dairy. 

Wine-making, as a general industry, is steadily pushing forward its claims to atten- 
tion. Each year proves the climate and soil of California to be better adapted to the cul- 
ture of the grape. Vines grow upon the hilte, and in the valleys, bearing an abundance of 
fruit of every conceivable variety. The principal wine-producing counties are Los Angeles, 
Sonoma, Napa, Sacramento, and El Dorado. 

Humboldt County, in the year 1872, produced t>wenty-one thousand four hundred and 
eighty tons of potatoes. San Mateo and Sonoma Counties came next. San Mateo raised 
during this year eight thousand two hundred and forty-two tons, and Sonoma seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty tons." 

The report contains a very interesting article taken from a recent local 
publication, giving a detailed account of the Eucalyptus forest, planted 
and owned by Mr. James T. Stratton, of Alameda County, California. 
Mr. Stratton had his attention first attracted in the direction of forest- 
culture, by observing the rapid growth of the Eucalyptus or blue-gum trees 
growing on his place at Oakland. This was in 1869, and in April of that 
year he secured all the seed he could from these trees and immediately 
planted them in a nursery. From these seeds he succeeded in raising 
about forty thousand young trees ; about thirty thousand of which he 
planted in l:^"ovember and December of that year, in a permanent plan- 
tation, eight feet apart each way, covering in all about fifty-four acres. 
These were of the variety Eucalyptus globulus^ or blue-gum of Tasma- 
nia, and three years after planting were generally from thirty -five to 
forty feet high, and from five to nine inches in diameter two feet from 
the ground. In the spring of 1872 he planted about fifty thousand more 
young trees, covering about sixty acres of ground, and choosing for this 
planting a high hill, the soil of which was quite sandy, and classed by 
farmers in the neighborhood as abojut the poorest soil in the vicinity. 
A certain and complete failure was predicted with these trees ; but the 
result has shown that Mr. Stratton acted wisely, as the trees are making 
almost as rapid growth as those of the first planting, which are nourished 
on rich valley-land. At the age of about two years these trees were 
from twelve to twenty-five feet high, and from two to four inches in di- 
ameter. Since the first planting, Mr. Stratton has added about twenty 
thousand more trees of various varieties to his hill plantation, blue- 
gum, red-gum, iron-bark, stringy-bark, i&c, all of which are doing 
well, and look as healthy and vigorous as if they were growing on th^ir 
native Australian hills. Again, in the spring of 1873, about thirty thou- 
sand more trees of different varieties of Eucalyptus were added to the 
two plantations, making in all about one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand trees, and covering an area of about one hundred and seventy 
acres. 

Mr. Stratton commenced this enterprise for the purpose of growing 
wood for fuel alone, not dreaming that a tree of such rapid growth as 
the Eucalyptus would prove valuable as a timber-tree ; but experiments 
recently made demonstrate that it will successfully compete with any 
of the imported hard woods, hickory alone excepted. An inch-square 
stick of blue-gum, taken from the sap, suspended horizontally on sup- 
ports two feet and six inches apart, sustained on a center i)oint two 
hundred and sixty pounds without breaking, being bent by that weight 
only one inch, showing a strength equal to the average of imported 
ash. Its specific gravity is six hundred and eighty, that of eastern ash 
and maple being about seven hundred and fifty. It is not, however, 
regarded a1^ durable under ground, as a plank three feet long, two inches 
thick and fifteen inches wide, including the sap as well as the heart of 
a tree ten years old, planted two feet deep, completely decayed in one 
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year beneath the surface, while the part above ground remained per- 
fectly sonnd. 

Since the starting of this forest the medicinal value of the Eucahjptiis 
has been confirmed, and the hospital experiments made by Dr. J. S. 
Coleman, of San Francisco, indicate that the extract of its medicinal 
properties is doubtless destined to become a valuable substitute for 
quinine as an anti-periodic tonic and febrifuge, and that it is an invahi- 
able remedy in diseases of the kidneys, bladder, &c. So abundant is 
the active medicinal principle in the leaves of this tree, as determined 
by Dr. Coleman's experiments, that should quinine be entirely sup- 
planted by tlie new remedy, Mr. Stratton estimates that his Eucalyptus 
forest alone would supply the demand for the whole United States. 

Dr. S. Kellogg gives the following method of planting and cultivating 
Venetian sumac, (Blius cotinus :J 

The best plan is to start the seeds in beds. The proper season for transplanting in this 
climate is November, December, and January. Of course the best time is the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Plant two to four feet apart in the rows, and rows four to six 
feet apart, for space best suited to plow and liarrow or horse-hoe, say two or three cleanings. 
In Sicily the rainy season closes in May, like ours, when the crop is laid by, previously 
hoed, as stated. The crop is gathered in July or August, cut four to six inches from 
the ground, and laid in handfals — not spread out for a day or so to dry — not allowed to 
bleach. The leaves of young sprouts, that spring up vigorously every year, are the only 
parts used, as they are free from dead or decaying leaves of the older trees. Care on ,this 
point, and a dry climate like ours, where no casualty of rain ruins an occasional crop, has 
given Sicily a staple reputation in the markets of the world. There are, nevertheless, those 
who adulterate the article. The whole twigs, leaves and all, ar^ cut up and used for tan- 
ning. Since the cultivation of the plant in Maryland and Virginia the price of the foreign 
article has fallen, as it proves inferior, except for its lighter and clear hue, the American being 
a little greenish yellow. Yet the latter has risen twenty to forty per cent., while- the Sici 
lian article has correspondingly fallen. 

The writer states that this plant can also be propagated from cuttings, 
j roots, stems, or by layers. 

^ — ©r. J. Strentzei gives a brief account of a disease which has recently 
made its appearance in the peach- orchards along the Sac^ramento Eiver. 
It was first observed two years ago, and appears to be a new fungus or 
lichen, which covers the fruit in ash-colored blotches, and the ends of 
growing shoots in detached masses, spreading ont from a cottony tuft of 
a growing germ. The leaves on the affected part drop off' later in the 
season, and the end of the shoot generally dries up. The growth of the 
fruit is not apparently checked, but the thin-skinned varieties, on ripen- 
ing, get a puckered-up, pocky, disgusting appearance. The earlier 
varieties are most affected ; the yellow, among them the Crawford, not 
so much. None has been noticed on the Snow peach. The writer says 
that the present year (1873) the disease has appeared in an extended 
circle, and is causing still greater injury to the fruit. Dr. Strentzei says : 

It is not pretended to assign a cause for this anomalous grow^th, beyond that the peculiar 
atmospheric condition was favorable to its rapid development. The trees may have been 
also depleted of vitality, or this having been an unpropitious year for the " curled peach- 
leaf,'' the superabundant sap found a new parasitic consumer. But it can be reasonably 
hoped that some of the usual means employed for the destruction of kindred growths will 
be serviceable in this case. That the disease will certainly spread to all parts of California 
can be fully apprehended. The losses thus incurred v/ould be severe to horticulturists. 
Thus it is of importance that every experience should be brought to public knowledge, and 
every mcatss of extermination at once tried. The burning of the pruned, offshoots should 
be rigidly followed ; the ground around the trees scraped and limed, and the whole orchard 
repeatedly fiimigfated, early in spring, in favorable weather, by keeping up numerous smold 
Bring fires of spent tan-bark, or damp straw mixed with asphaltum or coal-tar. These are 
the most available means for the destruction not only of varieties of mildew% but also of in 
numerable noxious insects. * 

Several county and district societies make interesting reports- bat a 
lack of space prevents any allusion to them. The transactions of the 
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California Vine Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion is regarded as of sufficient importance to demand special attention, 
and therefore considerable space is given to quotations from the annual 
address of G. G. Blanchard, president of the association. Speaking of 
the production of the State for the year 1873, Mr. Blanchard says: 

There will be produced this year from twelve to fifteen millions of gallons of wine, of the 
value of three million five hundred thousand dollars, besides about two millions of pounds of 
grapes for table use, worth about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and one-quarter of 
a million pounds of raisins. 

There is not within this State to exceed forty thousand acres planted to vines. Of hill and 
mountain land alone, which is eminent!}^ susceptible to the cultivation of vines, there are 
more than eight millions of acres. With reasonable cultivation, and without diminishing any 
of the other productions of the State, we have acres sufiicient to produce annually from the vine 
more than two hundred million dollars ; and these lands are mostly unsuitable for any othei 
production as a staple. Our highest prosperity will never be reached until the occupation 
of these lands is made an element of legislation — until the subject shall receive encourage- 
ment and aid. Commerce is not to be K>rgotten ; manufactures should not be overlooked ; 
nor our mining interests neglected ; neither should this greatest and most natural resource 
of the State — vine-growing — be made the subject of legislative oppression.. ***** 
Grape-growing and wine-making are steadily advancing on a permanent basis. The frost 
of the month of April last not only proved disastrous to California, but also to nearly all the 
vineyards in Europe ; and from accounts from there not more than a third of a crop is ex- 
pected to be harvested. 

The phylloxera, which has made its appearance in Europe, has also been discovered in 
California. This may be owing to atmospheric influences, probably, as some thinks from the 
large amount of magnetism which has been thrown out through the solar system by the sun 
for the past two years ; and this may bave something to do with generating a particular class 
of insects. It is the opinion of gentlemen who have been engaged in the grape-growing 
business for fourteen years or more, that the phylloxera have been among the vines all that 
time, and as yet have done no serious injury. Those vineyards that seem to sufter the most 
have been neglected or have been badly attended to. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The seventh, annual report of the Connecticut State Board of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1874 is contained in a volume of over four hundred 
pages. The greater portion of the work is devoted to a discussion of 
the merits of different kinds of fertilizers, and the proper time to apply 
them. 

The usual winter meeting of the board was held at Meriden, Decem- 
ber 17, 18, and 19, 1873. The meeting was a public one, and its prin- 
cipal object was the discussion of such subjects as might be brought 
before it relating to the agricultural and productive interests of the 
State. The meeting was opened by the reading of an essay by Mr. T.^ 
S. Gold, secretary of the board, on the subject of the sterility of soil, 
its causes and remedies." In his opening remarks the writer stated that 
a good soil contains in itself not only sufficient plaut-iood to produce 
good crops at present, but material laid up in store, which, by the slow 
action of the elements, and vegetable growth, is gradually decomposed, 
so as to allow of the removal of a certain amount of vogetation from 
year to year 5 and yet there are few soils where this de|>letiiig process 
can be continued for a term of years and they continue ai)ything like 
their original productiveness. It should, then, be the principal aim of 
the farmer to so aid and control these natural processes that his fields 
from year tp year may become more productive — that two blades of 
grass may be made to grow where but one grows now. 

Mr. Gold considers the proper conditions of soil of paramount import- 
ance in all successful farming. Where too much water exists, a systeui 
of thorough drainage should be instituted, and where there is a lack oi 
moisture, irrigation is the only sure remedy. Standing water is injuri- 
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ous to plant-life. It prevents the entrance of air into the soil, hinders 
decomposition, and favors the formation of compounds inimical to vege 
table growth. Only coarse and useless plants will grow and thrive in 
stagnant water, or on soils where water stands at a depth of two or 
three inches below the surface. These wet, sour soils are composed 
largely of clay, with a subsoil of like character. On gravelly soils, where 
vegetation starts with great promise in the spring, but is soon dwarfed 
and parched by summer heat and drought, irrigation forms the surest 
and speediest remisdy. The mechanical condition of such soils can be 
much improved by the admixture of clay and loam, thus rendering them 
more retentive of moisture, and better able to withstand a drought. He 
says that exteusive irrigation somewhat diminishes the necessity forit. 
Where a large surface of water is exposed to evaporation, the air be- 
comes less dry and parching as its capacity for moisture is in part sup- 
plied, and the rain-fall is increased. Eain falling from a cloud through 
the parching air of a desert will be dried up, absorbed, before it reaches 
the earth ; but if the air is saturated, or nearly so, it will not be dimin- 
ished in its descent, but may continually, increase. 

Mr. Gold thinks that too much plowing has reduced some land to 
sterility. By continuous exposure to the air, all its vegetable matter 
may become decomposed. Its plant-food consumed or wasted, and its 
already too porous state increased. Laying down to pasture for a period 
of years, with tramping the surface by youug stock, or, what is still 
better, sheep-pasturage, is regarded as the best cure for land tlmt 
has been thus overworked. If manure can be spared for such land, 
it will give a quick return, but pasturing with sheep, especially if they 
are daily fed with bran or grain, will be found the best means of re- 
storing these sterile lands to fertility. 

Another prolific source of the exhaustion of soils is the repeated plant- 
ing of the same crop for a series of years. Either the elements needed 
for that crop are exhausted, or the laud is brought into such a mechan- 
ical condition as to be unfavorable for its growth, or some fungus dis- 
ease is developed, as in the case of smut in onions, so that practically 
that land has become barren and unproductive for that particular crop. 
This has given rise to the practice of a rotation of crops, which is a 
wise step toward successful farming. 

Lands may contain all the elements necessary for the growth of plants, 
except perhaps one or two, and still be barren. Lacking these, useful 
plants will not grow at all, or fail to perfect their seeds, which are the 
most important part in grain-bearing species. Land is sterilfe when it 
lacks clay or vegetable matter to hold water and ammonia 5 it is sterile 
when the clay predominates too largely — it is too compact ; it is sterile 
when it is pure vegetable matter, as clear muck. In the first case an 
application of clay or muck, or the i)lowing in of a green crop, is indi- 
cated ,• in the second, a dressing of sand, and in the last the application 
of sand or loam. These substances, thus applied, are called amendments, 
and often produce wonderful results, and land which could hardly be 
rendered productive by any amount of manuring, develops a fair degree 
of fertility. 

The reading of this essay was followed by an animated discussion, 
which was participated in by many of those present. In reidy to a ques- 
tion as to the beneficial etVects of plowing in green crops on clay soil as 
compared with sandy loam, Dr. Kiggs said : ^ 

' I have not liad mucli experience in plowing in green crops npcu lands ; that is, on 
what I call hard clay lands. The land tliat I have practiced it most upon is a light, sandy 
loam, but it is underlaid with clay, on what is called a clay Icam. Almost anything put 
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nto a solid clay bank, whether it is manure or anjthinpf else, will have very little effect 
upon it for a time. It must have time for the chemical changes to take place. I have as- 
certained to my satisfactio^i that there is no farm in the State of Connecticut that is able to 
carry cattle cnouf^h to make bam-yard manure sufficient to bring the land up to a high state 
of cultivation. Make all you will by composting and by keeping cattle, you will find that 
you will not have manure enough ; and it is out of the question, in this tobacco-growing re- 
gion, to pay such prices as our farmers are paying for manures from the cities. * * * * 
I maintain that there are salts enough in all soils to produce a crop at any time, even in a 
barren pine plain ; that what it lacks is vegetable matter. It lacks what is called in chem- 
istry geino, or humus, or leaf-mold. Restore this to the soil and you at once restore the 
source of fertility. Salts and plalit-food put in connection create a chemical action, and they 
mutually supply the growing plant with food. 

Our secretary has referred to some of our fields which are now barren that formerly pro- 
duced good crops, and the reason is, that by continual cropping the geine, or leaf-mold, or 
vegetable matter, has been nearly all extracted from those fields. Is there any lack of 
potash in those fields ? Not at all. Then let us sec. The silicates of the soil contain pot- 
ash, and the application of plaster breaks down the silicates and lets loose the potash. There 
is enough in the soil, but it lacks vegetable matter. Kestore that, and you then set up what 
may be called a fermentation. In other words, you make the soil alive, and it is no matter 
in what form you put it in, whether it is in hay passed through your cattle, and put back in 
the shage of manure, or whether you put that hay into the ground without passing it 
through your animals. 

I went to work after I got my tobacco-crops off, and instead of letting my ground lie 
perfectly barren for six months or more, I plowed it and put in the crop that I could 
make grow the quickest, so that I could use the land another year for another crop. 
I found that rye or wheat was the only crop that I could use for that purpese. Clover 
is the best crop, because it produces more, brings , up the mineral matter from a greater 
depth, and leaves it so near the surface that other plants can feed on the material 
when the clover-plant is dead and decayed ; but it takes clover two years to grow. I find 
rye the next best crop. By sowing a bushel and a peck, of rye to the acre, immediately 
after my tobacco is off, I find it produces quite a rank growth during the fall, and in the 
spring, by the time I want to put my tobacco in, the last week in May, or the first week in 
June^ this rye is all headed out and in blossom. I took a whole '* stool," as we call it, 
from two of my fields, this last year, and the rye measured 6 feet and 8 inches from one 
field and 7 feet and 1 inch from another. * * * * xhe whole field would not aver- 
age that, but it would average 6 feet and 4 or 5 inches, standing very thick and growing 
very rank. Well, what is the advantage? Have those plants affected this soil at all in the 
mean time ? Have they benefited it any 1 Let us see. The mere presence of a plant grow 
ing in your soil helps bring up to the surface, and to store away mineral matter for the 
coming crop. It elaborates, in other words, plant-food for another crop that is to come after 
it. The very action of the living plant in the soil breaks down some of the silicates, and 
puts it into such shape that it will give up the potash and the other ingredients a great deal 
more than will be the case if you let it lie perfectly bare. Then, if we plow in that crop 
instead of taking it off, we have restored not only all the plant has gained from the breaking 
down of the salts of the soil, but what the plant itself has made from the atmosphere, and 
gained from the various ingredients; and -in that way I hold that the soils of very barren 
fields can be entirely restored. ***** "WTe must give up the idea that almost all 
the fertility of our soils is to come from the barn-yard. We must not skin our land, to begin 
with; and a man who takes off all his crops is skinning it, no matter what the crop may be. 
We must restore these elements to the soil. Take away the plant-food and you have barren- 
ness ; but in the soil are all the salts necessary to produce a crop at any time. If you have 
a clover-crop growing, a bushel of plaster to the acre will make a considerable change in it. 
Why"? Because the very clover-plant itself decomposes that salt, if it is a salt, and the 
sulphuric acid and hme, let loose, act upon the geine of the soil, and the sulphuric acid acts 
upon the silicates, and sets free the potash, and your plant is nourished. In other words, 
you get up a round of chemical changes in the soil just by your manipulation of it, and the 
more you cultivate your soil the more plants you put into it, especially if you plow them in. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Eiggs stated that while it cost bim about 
$50 per acre to prepare his land for a crop of tobacco, by plowing in 
green plants, it costs his neighbors on the rich tobacco lands of Ea^t 
Hartford about $300 per acre for manure. 

Mr. Webb believed in turning under clover, rye, or any other green 
crop, as he thought the land was always benefited by it. Still, it was 
often a hard matter to get the consent of one's mind to turn under a 
crop of rye when the barn was empty and rye-straw was bringing $35 
per ton; but t^ere were cases where it could be abundantly afforded. 
I L is often more profitable to turn under valuable crops than to con- 
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tinually carry them oil the groimd. He never liad any difficulty in 
raising a good crop of wheat after a crop of tobacco. In reply to the 
question as to whether laud would continue to produce vvell nfter three 
or four years' plowing in of rye and other green crops, he stated that the 
best effects he had ever seen was on an exceedingly poor piece of land 
treated in this way. AUer a light manuring, he raised a crop of corn, 
and then seeded down the land with small red clover. This Avas turned 
under in the spring, and corn again planted ; after that, again manured, 
and the following year planted with potatoes, with fish-guano iu the 
hill ; then seeded to grass, and, for five years in successsion, he cut a 
heavy crop of hay. The land was a gravelly loam. 

Professor Johnson said that green crops were especially adapted to 
the renewal of light lands. Where the soil is heavy, and contains so 
much water that it is sticky and plastic, and fit to make brick, green 
manuring would do no good. Such lands would be radically improved 
by another means — by the use of lime, which sometimes produces the 
most wonderful effect on stiff' clay soils. With a top-dressing of lime, 
lightly harrosved- in, the lime will gradually dissolve in water, and as 
the water penetrates the soil the lime goes down with it, is deposited 
in the clay, and intervenes its own particles between the particles of 
clay ; and it will be found, after a season or two, that the plowing of 
the land can be undertaken earlier in the season. It dries off sooner, 
and acquires a loamy texture, while at the same time it is chemically 
improved. This was the treatment formerly given heavy lands in Ger- 
many ; but thorough drainage is now regarded as the best and only 
permanent remedy for the wetness of heavy lands. As to the import- 
ance of green manuring on sandy soils, Professor Johnson said: 

This matter of jjreen manuring is exceedingly important for our Connecticut agriculture. 
There are villages and districts in Belgium and North Germany, having dense populations, 
where the country has the appearance cf a garden, which, within the memory of man, were 
as barren as any of the land which you may see in the neighborhood of North Haven. 
The improvement of those lands has been accomplished not by any means exclusively by 
plowing in green crops, but that has often been one of the strong points in their renova- 
tion. Take the most barren piece of land you can find and fill it with vegetable matter, 
so Unit it will hold moisture, and so that the roots of plants may find a congenial place to 
develop themselves, you will make them capable of producing crops. There is no soil 
(speaking generally) so barren that it cannot be put on the high-road of improvement in 
that way* Fertility comes to it, not from anything which is obtained from outside, with 
the exception of nitrogen and other atmospheric elements, bat from the soil itself, which is 
made available by the action of vegetable matter upon it. * * * The plowing in ot 
green crops on light, sandy lands, has an analogous effect. You do not, indeed, thereby 
add anything to the mineral elements of the soil, but you set at work, as Dr. Riggs has 
said, that train of cljomical changes which makes a soil out of the sand. All our soils 
were once merely rock fragments or rock-dust, and if we repeat the processes which have 
converted rocks into soil, we shall produce soil. We can make soil out of sand by plowing 
in jjreen crops. 

There is also a great deal of point in what Dr. Riggs and Mr. Webb have said about the 
importance of keeping the soil occupied by vegetation. There is one element of our crops 
that must be presented to them by the soil ; one which is the most costly ingredient of our 
fertilizers, that easily runs to waste. It is what we call ammonia, or, more accurately, 
nitrogen. That is what makes Peruvian guano, urine, and other animal manures, like 
blood, flesh, and the combustible matter of bones, act so energetically. When we put 
nitrogen into the soil, in the shape of animal fertilizers, if the soil be open and porous, so 
as to admit air and water, we have, in warm weather, a rapid alteratioi of this nitrogen. 
It is converted into nitrates, which are freely soluble in water,, and are not retained by the 
soil, but are carried off by rains. Wherever the soil ig fertile and capable of sustaining 
vegetation, whether naturally or by manuring, there the formation of nitrates is continually 
going on, and when there is no vegetation to take them up, they wash away in the drain- 
age. 

Then, again, the rains carry off large quantities of lime and sulphuric acid, both of which 
are freely soluble in water. * * * This thing is going on constantly, in inany soils. 
The water that passes through the springs and drains on every good farm, always contains 
lime and sulphuric acid, and those elements are incessantly being washed 'away frpm^our 
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land. Look at our tobacco-fields and market-gardens ; they must be fertilized every year, 
at great expense. Mr. Olcott says that $40,000 wortli of fertilizers were used last year in 
• the Silver Lane district, near Hartford, alone. The chief commercial value of these fertil- 
izers lies in the nitrogen ; that is what this large sum of money went for chiefly. Suppose 
that land lies unoccupied by vegetation ; every rain that falls carries off the nitrates, the lime, 
and sulphuric acid, in large quantities. If the fields are covered v/ith vegetation, the cur- 
rent is going the other way ; the plants are storing these materials up and kcepiug them 
from waste. In that respect alone, the growth of green crops on tobacco-land, or any land 
that is rich, serves a uscl'ul purpose in retaining a good share of whatever has been put there 
by fertilizers. 

The (loctiiue that the iaimer must put back upon his farm as much as 
he takes off, was denounced as nonsense by Professor Johnson. He 
said that those elements taken up in the growth of vegetation and re 
moved from the land cannot be restored. Crops are made in part from 
the soil, and if they are exported, a portion of. the soil is exported with 
them. While it is essential that every farmer shall export something 
from his farm, the wisest policy would be that which reduces exports to 
the minimum and increases imports as much as i^ossible. In all good 
agriculture there must be an export of the elements of the soil ; but, 
while this is the case, there is really no danger of an exhaustion of the 
elements of fertility. Time was when all our soil was rock, and the 
process by which this was converted into soil is still going on, and new 
materials are furnished as the old materials are used up. A part of the 
farmer's art is to intensify this process of solution and weathering, so 
as to bring the rocky matter of the soil into material that will feed a 
crop. Farms should be measured, not alone by superncial, but also by 
cubic measure, as their value depends not so much upon the number of 
acres they contain as upon the depth which crops can fill with their 
roots. 

Professor Johnson concluded by saying that the one grand mistake in 
agriculture, the world over, in the early stages cf the development of any 
country, was in spreading ourselves over too much surface. There 
is positive merit and positive gain in concentration. Land should be 
brought to such fineness and depth of tilth, such retentiveness of moist- 
ure, and such richness in all the elements of fertility, that the soil will 
insure a crop under all the ordinar3' vicissitudes of weather. That was 
one of the glories of the tobacco-field, and for the lesson it teaches in 
the art of enriching the soil, hethonght it ought to be encouraged. The 
great difficulty lies in v^-orking too much land. It is like going out with 
a pint of paint to paint a forty -foot barn. Both your manure and your 
labor are nsed at a disadvantage when applied and expended upon too 
great a surface. Concentration in the use of both labor and fertilizers 
is the surest road to successful farming. 
Professor Atwater followed with a very interesting paper on the sub- 
* ject of commercial fertilizers at home and abroad." Having spent 
several years in the agricultural colleges and experimental stations of 
Germany, Professor A. devoted a large portion of his paper in illustrat- 
ing the thoroughness of experiments made at these institutions, and the 
great value of the results obtained to the agricultural interests of the 
whole world. In discussing the merits of the more popular kinds of 
commercial amendments, he laid down the following rules or principles 
for determining the value of all fertilizers : 

1. The amount of increase in production which will result from the use of a given artifi- 
cial fertilizer in a given case depends^ upon the amount and quality of the active fertilizing 
ingredients it contains, on the one hand, and the conditions of soil, climate, and crop under 
which it is used, on the othci. The latter factors are so uncertain as to render the actual 
solution of the question of profit, the determination of the agricultural value of a fertilizer, 
possible only by actual experiment in the field. 
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2. The value of a fertilizers is dependent upon the amount of fertilizing ingredients it con- 
tains ; the commercial value can be determined by no other means than by chemical analysis. 
The readiness with which their fertilizing elements will become useful to the plant, an im- 
portant factor of their commercial value, is largely dependent upon their fineness of pulver- 
ization, and their solubility in water. Scientific and practical experiments indicate, for 
instance, that steamed and very finely pulverized bone-dust is v/orth at least a third more 
than coarsely pulverized bone. Practical German farmers often pay twice as much for the 
former as for the latter. On the same grounds, phosphoric acid is considered worth two or 
three times as much as superphosphate, that is, in the soluble form, as it is in the insoluble 
form. The greater w^orth in these cases is due to the greater quickness with which these 
substances become assimilated by the plant, and hence the quicker return of the capital in 
vested. In general, the only fertilizing substances whose real value bears such a proportion 
to the prices at which concentrated fertilizers are usually sold as to allow of their being taken 
into account in the estimation of the values of the latter, are nitrogen, (as ammonia, nitric acid, 
&c.,) phosphoric acid, and potash. 

3. The chief defects of the artificial fertilizers sold in the United States are the small 
quantity of soluble phosphoric acid in the superphosphates, the rather small content of nitro- 
gen, and in many cases the lack of fineness of pulverization. With a little more acid applied 
in the making of superphosphates, to render the phosphates soluble, a little more nitrogen 
added, sometimes a little finer grinding, and, in the case of bone-dust, a thorough steaming of 
the bones, and omitting a reasonable portion of the ballast of water, sand, and plaster, which 
they contain, our fertilizers would compare favorably with the best foreign articles. This is 
true of the better, the standard wares. As jegards cheaper mixtures with which our markets 
are infested, the consumer would in general be able to buy the valuable fertilizing ingredients 
in other forms, compost them with dirt, muck, and farm-refuse, and thus obtain a much more 
valuable article, at very much, sometimes five or ten times less cost, than in the form of 
poudrettes and special fertilizers. 

4. The only security, as well for the upright dealer as for the consumer, against the evils 
resulting from the sale of inferior articles, is that guanos, superphosphates, bone-dust, and 
in fact all artificial fertilizers, be sold at prices based upon warranted percentage of nitrogen, 
soluble and insoluble phosphoric acid, or other valuable fertilizing ingredients. The surety 
for these percentages. must be sought either in the guarantees of reliable dealers — such guar- 
antees as would be valid for bushels of wheat or yards of cloth — or, still better, in analyses, 
made by reliable chemists, of the wares to be purchased. When dealers sell their goods and 
farmers buy them on this plan, the preference given to good wares will encourage manufac- 
turers in making them, and will tend to banish poor ones from the market. - 

5. The measures taken by Boards of Agriculture in publishing results of analyses of cur- 
rent wares, and of legislatures in making laws for the regulation of the sale of the same, are 
steps in the right direction. The only practically reliable security for the just regulation ot 
this trade, however, lies in the vigilance of consumers themselves. Whoever buys any arti- 
cle of whose quality he is uncertain, must expect to be cheated. 

To make this vigilance practicable, Professor Atwater says it will be 
necessary to provide means whereby fertilizers may be analyzed with- 
out too much trouble and expense to the consumer. If such means of 
improvement could be inaugurated here as has been made in England 
and Germany, the saving to our agricultural communities in the cost of 
fertilizers alone would amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. As the practice now exists, fertilizers are sold by the barrel 
or ton, but what is sold as such is a mixture of valuable and worthless 
ingredients, whose proportions are too often either entirely unknown, 
or assumed upon untrustworthy grounds ; and neither maker nor user, 
merchant nor farmer, can hope for a better state of things until measures 
are taken by which the valuation shall be based upon valid factors 
actually and certainly known to both parties. Many years of irrational 
cropping have so far exhausted the fertilizing elements of the soil in 
many sections of the country that it can no longer yield the bountiful 
return that once rewarded the husbandman's toil. The products of the 
barn-yard and stable alone, even if properly economized, are insufficient 
to supply this lack, so that, in order to get fall crops, artificial fertilizers 
become a necessity. Eightly to select, as well as rightly to use these 
articles, requires knowledge and application of scientific principles. 
Whatever is done must be done by the farmer himself, or through a 
combination of those interested in his calling. Plant nature and human 
nature are about the same the world over, and the condition of the fer- 
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tilizing market can be improved only by the same means that experience, 
as decisive as it is costly, has forced into use on the other side of the 
j^^tlantic. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Clift as to whether steamed and pul- 
verized bone, applied in the shape of a fine powder, is not all used up 
in one season, or, if not entirely exhausted, if the remaining nitrogen is 
retained for the next year and crop. Professor Atwater stated that 
Wolff, of the celebrated agricultural school at Hohenheim, had demon- 
strated by experiments that very finely pulverized bone-dust, such as is 
made in Germany from steamed bone, and is as fine as flour, will pro- 
duce favorable effects upon crops for two or three years, and possibly 
a little longer. With coarser ingredients, the effects will be observable 
for three or four years. Bone-phosphate that has not been superphos- 
phated, cannot all be used up in one year, but in general may be relied 
upon to last from three to four years or more. 

In reply to a like question from Mr. Linsley, Professor Johnson said : 

There are two fertilizing elements in bones : one is phosphate of lime, the other is animal- 
matter, nitrogen. Now, the phosphate of lime— phosphoric acid — is a thing that wastes very 
slowly from the soil, ordinarily. If you examine the water which flows through the soil and 
is accessible in a drain, well, or spring, you will never find enough phosphoric acid in it (un- 
less it comes from the vicinity of a privy, a barn-yard, or a cemetery^) to cause any alarm on 
account of the waste of that material. On very highly fertilized soils, which are under- 
drained— a tobacco-field, for example— you find, in the wash, traces of the phosphates, but in 
soils which contain the ordinary amount of phosphates, you will find nothing which need 
cause any apprehension of deficiency or loss. 

The case is quite otherwise with nitrogen. The nitrogen of our soils is a thing which is 
undergoing constant changes. It is coming into the soil from the atmosphere, and going out 
of the soil into the ocean. The process of decay also passes nitrogen directly into the air, 
and when that process takes ■ place, with exposure to air, you may have a washing out of 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates from the soil, so that animal matter is constantly wasting. 
You cannot save all that is put into the soil. The water that washes through the soil carriea 
some of it off. Therefore, the cheapest way of using a fertilizer is to use it so that its effect 
shall be given when your crop is coming. The mof e active the fertilizer the more economical 
may be your use of it, if you know how and will take pains to use it properly. 

Mr. Albert Day read a paper on the subject of barn-yard and stable 
manure, which was followed by quite a long discussion. During the 
progress of this debate, Mr. Beard spoke as follows in relation to the 
importance and value of muck as" a fertilizer : 

I have used mucks in various ways, and made many experiments. I have carted muck 
and put it under shelter, and had the females of the house empty the chamber-vessels on to 
that through the winter, and have obtained a very powerful manure, so much so, that when 
I put it on top of potatoes it killed them ; they never came up ; but when I put it under the 
seed, they did well. In one instance I put some four or five loads of muck, right out of a 
pond-hole, in a dry summer, on to a pasture, and the result has been to make a fresh growth 
of grass there for a number of years. I do not know but that muck has shown its effects on 
that piece of pasture-land for more than twenty years ; I think it has. I have carted muck 
and laid it in the open air back of the house, where my people could empty their various 
washes on it during the winter, and then used it in the hill, mixing gypsum with it, which 
made a very excellent show. I have used it on potatoes and corn with very good effect, 
and so I have also on tobacco. I am, therefore, satisfied from the use I have made of it — and 
I have been using it more or less for some twenty years — that it will pay to cart it out in 
the winter or fall, and spread it on the land, and let the frost act on it, and use it in its raw 
state. It tetls well, also, to cart it into the barn-yard, and let it lie there to receive the drop- 
pings of the cattle during the day. 

Mr. Fowler made the following statement as to the results of his ex- 
periments in top-dressing: 

I have for several years past practiced top-dressing. I use almost all the manure I make 
upon the surface, either upon meadow or upon plowed ground. The greater part that I use 
on my meadows I keep in the yard during the winter season ; in fact, I make manure in my 
yard and stables during the entire year ; but I apply it directly to the soil. I have practiced 
hauling my manure out of the stables and dumping it in piles. I allow it to remain there, 
without handling it at all, until a short time previous to applying it. The piles are not cov- 
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ered, but reiuain there exposed to the weather. I have been obliged to keep it Diostly out- 
side, exposed to the weather, not having buildings convenient to keep it under cover ; but 
I have stacked it up, and in the winter, or any time in the summer Avhen we had a dull ddy, 
I would let my men fork over the manure, in order that decomposition might commence ; and 
I cannot see that the manure loses any more of its virtue, with the exception of a little on the 
surface, than it would if kept under cover* Then I fork it over once or twice, and spread it 
over my meadows just as soon as possible after haying, let the weather be what it will. It re 
ceives the fall rains, and the aftermath springs up directly through it. I get a large growth of 
aftermath, or rowen, which holds that manure, and I have never supposed that I lost much by 
washing or draining. I have realized very good results. I have always had good crops of hay, 
and also of corn, particularly this last season. I plowed my sod or turf-ground in May, (it was 
quite late before I began to plow, ) and put my manure, which at that time was thoroughly 
mixed, on the surface, and harrowed it in. I put on a heavy coating of manure, and had 
very good results. I think I had the past season as good a piece of corn as I ever raised, 
while my neighbors around me, who plowed in their manure, suffered very much from the 
dry weather ; and I can show more than double the quantity of corn upon the ground where 
I top-dressed than ipy i;ieighbo;rs can upon ground where they applied as much manure and 
plowed it in. 

Professor Johnson said : 

You have had here to-night, as you always have had, and doubtless will have for a long 
time to come, opposite experiences, and yet there are necessarily good reasons, as v/e all un- 
derstand, for the differences in our experience. Fresh stable-manure contains some 70 per 
cent, of water, 25 per cent, of vegetable and animal matters, and 5 per cent, of salts and 
mineral substance. If we put it on a cloths-trainer, and slowly wash it with the rain of a 
watering-pot, we shall dissolve out a portion of the organic matter, (some 2 per cent.,) and 
a portion of the salts, (some 4 or 5 per cent.,) and we shall, besides, drive through the cloth 
some of the fine particles of the manure that do not actually dissolve ; but the coarse parts 
will remain on the strainer. The same happens on the ground. The most active fertilizing 
elements are carried into the soil in solution, the undissolved matters which exist in a state 
of fine division are mechanically carried into the soil to an extent depending upon its poros- 
ity, while the coarse matters— the straw of the litter — remain on the surface. 

Now, what happens to the dissolved matters, consisting of humic acid, which gives the 
brown color to dung-liquor, and of carbonates, phosphates, and sulphates, of ammonia, 
potash, lime, magnesia, and soda ? Are they liable Jo run to waste ? No more, it would ap- 
pear, than if the manure was buried in the soil. Not so much, in fact, as in the latter case, 
because they have more soil to- pass through before they can escape into the springs. If the 
soil is fiue in texture, has enough fine earth, or rather that retentive power over the soluble 
matters of manure which resides in the fine earth, and which enables good soil to filter out 
and hold in its pores these soluble matters, so that you can put dung-heap liquor into a leach- 
tub half full of such earth, and pure drinkable water will run out below, then you need fear 
no waste. But if the soil is coarse in texture, and water runs through it very rapidly, and 
dun^-heap liquor is not much clarified and sweetened by passing it, then the manure may 
suffer decided loss. 

Yet again, in case of the coarse, open soil, if it be full of grass-roots or grain-roots, which 
are ready to absorb the dissolved matters as soon and as fast as the spring rains descend, 
you may lose, indeed, some manure ; but you may also do well to lose a part of it, in order 
to put another greater part where the growing crops will be certain to pay back for all the 
expenditure and give a margin of profit besides. 

On light, unretentive land, bare of vegetation, do not apply manure to the surface dur- 
ing the winter. A principal benefit of stable-manure to such soil consists in mixing with 
the bulky, insoluble matters of the dung and litter which are of the most porous and moist- 
ure-holding character, and which operate to counteract the leachy and droughty qualities of 
the soil. On such land hold the manure in reserve, carefully protected by cover if practica- 
ble, and bury it in the soil where the pushing roots of the new-sown crops will find it, and 
where it will be food to the plant not only, but drink also, in virtue of its hygroscopic na- 
ture, all the summer through. The presence of abundance of stable-manure in such a soil 
enables it to hold a much greater proportion of the rain that falls upon it ; less rain runs off 
into the streams ; there is less leaching, therefore, of plant-food ; at the same time there is in- 
crease of plant-drink. This point can only be appreciated when we know that the evapo- 
ration of water through the foliage of crops amounts to 5,000,000 pounds per acre every 
season, and must go on whether there is rain to supply it or not. 

After having, by any proper system of management, so altered the texture of leachy soil 
that it will hold almost all the water that falls upon it ; after having incorporated with it 
vegetable matter in considerable quantities, ancjl mixed it with coal-ashes — leached ashes, per- 
haps — so that the soil has a great many fine pores, and so that the rain penetrates it slowly, 
and but little runs away altogether, then we have practically a different condition of things, 
and need not fear loss by drainage. The more the soil approaches that state Vv^liich is im- 
plied by the term loamy," the more we can risk our manure upon the surface when the 
crop is not there. 

^<5ne effect of the surface-application of manures upon soils which are in grass or occupied 
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with crops, or upon soils not thus occupied, if tbey are retentive of the element of fertility, 
has been mentioned by Dr. Hatch. That is, a decided clfect on the texture of the soil. The 
German farmers havc a special word for it; they call it " fermentation," and have w-ritteu 
books upon it. There is a kind of texture which is proper to land in good condition, some- 
thing like that which you find in a well-cultivated garden. It is a thing which is rather dif- 
ficult to describe ; but, when you once understand what it is, you can easily identify it. It 
is a sort of mellow^ness of the soil. If you take up a board which has been lying in a walk, 
you will see a difference between the soil underneath that board and the soil close at hand. 
There is a friability, a fineness, or something about that soil which is apparently very agree- 
able to the roots of plants. Dr. Hatch remarked that sod upon w^hich manure had been 
lying during the winter broke up more easily and was a different sort of thing from sod 
where this had not happened. 

This quality depends chiefly upon the protection which the cover, be it board, stone, or 
manure, affords against the dashing of the rain, which compacts and puddles the surface, 
and against the drying effects of sun and wind, which tend to form a crust. Th« shelter 
keeps the earth uniformly moist, and as friable at the surface as it is below, or as its nature 
admits. It also favors the burrowing of earth-worms, grubs, and other insects at the sur- 
face, which otherwise must go deeper to enjoy the moisture they require. This shelter, then, 
of Burface-strewn litter is a cheap tillage, or takes the place of tillage to some extent, and 
on soils of a certain texture is very favorable, or at least it is thought to be by many intclli 
gent practical men. 

Professor W. H. Yeomans read an exhaustive paper on the subject of 
night-soil, in ^svhich he gives in detail the various modes of composting 
and preparing it as a fertilizer. A practice which he has followed to 
a considerable extent, and one which he recommends to all, is to furnish 
a quantity of earth and compost-material, depositing it under cover, 
and of easy access, where the slops of the house are daily deposited, 
and so absorbed. When the same is sufficiently saturated it can be re- 
moved, and the operation repeated, being careful to have it fully pre- 
pared before the setting in of winter. Another method is, instead of 
placing the absorbent in a pile^ to put it in barrels, into which the urine 
is to be poured, and which can be emptied as desired. Some years since 
he tried this method, by filling,* at the commencement of winter, a barrel 
with coal-dust, upon which urine was poured, until the same was thor- 
oughly saturated and frozen solid, when it was abandoned. In the 
spring the same was used to plant corn by putting about one pint in the 
hill, dropping the corn directly upon it. The result was, that hardly a 
spire of corn made its appearance. It had been as thoroughly killed as 
it would have been with the same amount of the best guano. He 
planted the piece over, however, by striking into the hill with the hoe, 
dropping in the corn, and again covering. This time the corn came up, 
grew vigorously, and maintained throughout the season a dark, green, 
rich color. Another season ho tried chip-dirt, saturated in the same 
manner, side by side with superphosphate, with very nearly equal appli- 
cations in quantity, and could discover no appreciable difference in the 
growth of the corn or in the general result. Of the two, that where the 
urine was used, as in the previous case, was of a deeper and richer color 
while growing. 

Mr. Gold gave the following method for the preservation and prepa- 
ration of night-soil : 

I made a tight box of plank about fifteen inches deep, which 1 put under the privy, which 
opens broad and flat to the rear into a room adapted to preserving and storing dry earth, and 
also the contents of the box. In the pivy I keep a barrel of dry earth, sifted coal-ashes, 
or something of that kind, which is thrown upon the deposit in the vault every day, at 
least, and oftener, if necessary ; and the contents arc removed and thoroughly mixed with 
the dry earth, which is also thrown in from the rear as often as once a week, and piled up in 
the building. The arrangement is a very simple and cheap one, and, so far, promises very 
good results. I find no trouble from odor ; it is thoroughly restrained by the application 
of the dry earth or sifted coal-ashes. You know that when nothing of this kind is used it 
becomes compact and forms large masses, difficult and unpleasant to separate and spread in 
the field ; but the application of the dry earth forms an excellent division, so that when t\o 
deposit is removed it can be done without offense, and may be manipulated and worked over* 
without difficulty and piled up in a very convenient form for application. 
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Speaking of tlie value of night-soil as a fertilizer, Mr. Clift said : 

I have been in the habit for five and twenty years of utilizinp^ night-soilT— taking the con- 
tents of the privy as prepared, and spreading them in the garden, upon my mowing-fields, 
and using them in the cultivation of almost all kinds of crops, especially garden-crops, and 
I have eaten and my family have eaten very freely of the various kinds of vegetables and 
fruits that have grown on this soil, which is pretty thoroughly saturated with night-soil. 
I have never discovered that it has done me or them any harm. The celery that is grown 
with this kind of fertilizer I know to be of very fine -flavor, and I prefer to use it rather 
than any other in the cultivation of celery in trenches, where the application has been not 
only of the solid contents of the privy, but the liquid manure, of course very greatly 
diluted, applied to the growing crqp. It makes very good celery, it makes good potatoes, 
it makes ffood sweet corn, "good cabbages, good turnips, and good everything that I want to 
grow in the garden ; and if it has done my family any harm, I have never found it out. 

Dr. Eiggs spoke as follows of the earth-closet system and the value of 
night-soil when prepared in this way : 

The earth-closet system is true in theory, and it is true in every way ; but, unhappily, it 
has never been applied until lately, and now not perfectly. The vaults of our privies should 
be so aiTanged that they should be regular manure- factories, and so that a man can go into 
them in the winter time and manipulate the manure by mixing dry earth with it.^ This earth- 
no matter if it js nothing but light, loamy soil, what we call yellow dirt, it is just as good — 
should be dry. When it is dry, it mixes with the night-soil and deodorizes it completely,so much 
so, that you could carry it in a snufi-box and present it to your neighbor, and he could not 
tell of what it was composed. Now, other manures should be deodorized in the same way, 
but night-soil especially should have that treatment, and should be saved, as was suggested 
by the author ot the paper which was read this morning. The cellar for the composting of 
that material should be so arranged that it can be easily removed ; we should have it under 
control. I would not place any lime in that chamber of night-soil except in the form of 
sulphate of lime. Coal-ashes have considerable alkali, but it is in the form of carbonate of 
lime. The composition of coal-ashes is carbonate of lime, alumina, and oxide of iron — 
valuable as far as it goes, and very valuable on light, sandy soil. Like the application 
of other carbonates, it makes light land heavier and more adhesive, and it has the contrary 
effect on clays ; but I should not compost it with any manure any more than I would lime. 
A point in which I think they are lacking in J-he stables we have visited, although 
the management is excellent, is tnis ; the manure lacks packing. It is the carbonate of lime 
that causes that evaporation or the development of gases, and if it was thoroughly packed 
by those pigs, (that is their true field of acnon, ) they would find their manure much richer and 
much stronger when they undertook to get it out than they will under the present arrange- 
ment. That has been my experience. I have tried lime in compost heaps where there was 
nothing but vegetable matter, and it is very valuable, but in night-soil it is perfectly de- 
structive to its fertilizing qualities ; that is, in the main. I think it causes loss, so that it is 
not as good, or certainly no better than road-scrapings, or the soil that we get by the side of 
our fences. I think that we ought to have a proper reservoir made, not merely large enough 
for the excrement, both liquid and solid, to be kept during the year, but to give room for its 
manipulation, by throwing on this dry earth to deodorize it. Copperas, sulphate of iron, is 
very good, better than anything else, to deodorize a vault. You may take the strongest 
manure, and put in a few quarts of pulverized copperas, cither in the form of a solution or 
a fine powder, and it will deodorize it so completely without any earth at all that you will hardly 
know what you are shoveling. It is better than plaster in a cellar like the one of which I'am 
speaking. It costs more, but you can buy it by the quantity at about a cent and three- 
quarters or two cents a pound. You will find that copperas-water, or copperas sprinkled 
over it, will deodorize it so completely that your men will not object to working in it. 

Mr. Weld, of ]!^"ew York, gave his method of securing and preserving 
? the contents of the privy as follows : 

I think a vault is a nuisance. There is a box which slides under the privy, which I orig- 
inally had on runners, but I found it more convenient to knfeck the runners off and slip the 
box on a stone-boat and carry it off. The box is 4 J or 5 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 14 inches 
deep. There is a constant supply of dry earth kept in the privy, and when any member of 
my family uses the closet, a dipper of earth is thrown in. It is not a very disagreeable thing 
to do, nor is there anything disagreeble about keeping the box clean. The stone-boat is 
brought dowU; the box is raised by a crow-bar, for it is rather heavy to lift, the stone-boat 
shoved under, and the box is carried off, and the contents put on the top of the ground, or 
, worked right into the garden. The manure does not deteriorate if left on the surface. The 
box is emptied a good many times a year, although I haye but a small family. And the 
more dirt goes in the better it is, it strikes mo. It works easily. I frequently go in, and to 
the disgust of the man whose business it is to keep the earth-box full^ throw on half the con- 
^tents of the box so as to be sure to have dirt enough. It is always crumbling, so that there 
no trouble about applying it. 
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As to the use of coal-ashes, I find that coal-ashes alone do not do very v/ell. Even in the 
winter time if coal-ashes are used and there comes a wa,rm spell, there will be a little too much 
disagreeable odor, and we are so free from odor that wo are fastidious. But even with coal- 
ashes alone there will be nothing like the odor from an ordinary privy. But coal-ashes mixed 
with one-quarter earth are perfectly efficacious in cold weather, and even in warm weather. 
Coal-ashes mixed with wood-ashes we do not use at all ; we only use the coal-ashes that 
come from base-burning stoves, where the fire is not kindled every day. I should think that 
a moderate per cent, of potash would interfere with the effect of coal-ashes seriously. I consider 
that earth mixed with the manure in that way does not interfere with that kind of fermenta- 
tion which would destroy any seeds of disease which might be in the manure ; and I pre- 
sume that if the London sewage could be in any way caused to ferment before it is applied 
to the grass, there would be no difficulty, except what arises from the application of too 
much of anything which produces excessive growth ; and it is a question whether the typhoid 
fever of London, which is said to be caused by the milk, is not due to an excessive applica- 
tion of manure causing an unhealthy growth of vegetation, which produces similar effects. 

In regard to the saving of liquids, chamber-lye, and such things, I think that certainly 
they ought never to be mixed with solid manure, because it makes such a disagreeable thing 
to handle ; but if a load of muck can be placed under cover somewhere, where the chamber- 
pail can be carried, or even a load of ordinary stable-manure, it will absorb an immense 
quantity of chamber-lye and slop-water. It had better be composted afterward, unless you 
want to use it very rich. • 

Professor Johnson said: 

In saving night-soil by the earth-closet system, the earth must be fine and dry, and 
enough of it must be used each time to take up all the liquids, so that the mass always ap 
pears dry on the surface. I have used the ashes of anthracite and of I'Vanldin coal with 
entire success. * * * The manure thus made is not concentrated, and does not compare 
at all with guano, for the reason that the four ounces of faeces and the pound of urine sup 
plied in one stool receive, I should say, some two pounds of earth to absorb and deodorize 
them, while the faeces contain but 1 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 1.5 of nitrogen, and 
the urine but O.G per cent, of nitrogen, and not more than 0.1 of potash and 0.5 of phos- 
phoric acid. These quantities simply manure the earth used to defecate the excrement. In 
a sample of earth tliat had been passed six times through an earth-closet I found but 0.17 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, 0.09 per cent, of potash, and 0.24 of nitrogen, of which last one-third 
was in the form of ammonia, or passed into that form on treatment with an alkali. Dr. Gil- 
bert foucd that such use of earth by generously -fed persons increased its proportion of nitro- 
gen by about 0.15 per cent., the earth being used in such limited quantity that it remained 
moist throughout. Dr. Voelcker found that soil from the earth-closet of a prison gained 
about 0.7 of nitrogen with each repetition of its use ; the gain of phosphoric acid was 0.11 
per cent. 

The limits of this work forbid farther quotations from many other 
able and valuable papers contained in this report. The address of Pro- 
fessor Johnson, the essay of Eev. William Glift on the subject of "Ma- 
rine Manures/' the discussion on the general subject of plowing in green 
crops for manure, and the value of salt, lime, ashes, gypsum, or other 
mineral fertilizers, bones, guano, superphosphates, and other commer- 
cial fertilizers, will all have to be passed over with this very brief men- 
tion. 
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Department of Lands and Agriculture — Victoria : Second Annual Keport of the 
Secretary for Agriculture, Melbourne. By authority. John Ferres, Government printer. 
1874. 364pp.,Hvo. 

Subjects treated, style, printing, binding, illustrations, all make this 
report a credit to those engaged in its production, especially when it is 
remembered that the colony only dates back to 1788, and that the office 
of "secretary of agriculture" was created only eighteen months before 
this report was issued. Coming from that remote Australian world, of 
which Victoria forms only the southeastern portion, where not only the 
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seasons, hut much of nature beside, are the reverse of ours, this report 
is strangely interesting to us. We are often recalled to note that their 
spring is our fall, and their summer our winter, and to wonder at differ- 
ences in our climates yet similarities in some fruits and products, and 
wants similar to ours to make their department more effective in ex- 
tendiug its benefits and iccieasing agricultural knowledge and skill 
among the farming classes, make them seem not so very strange after 
all. In that newer field and younger department we find passages of 
experience like our own, and see that already are they learning the evils 
of continual cropping, and dreading the cost in time, labor, and money 
needed to restore the earth's productiveness by a better system of tillage 
and i)lentiful manuring. The management of farmers' clubs, and fairs^ 
and best modes of encouraging improved cultivation by prizes, are also 
considered. Appeals are made for increased force in the department; 
for establishing an agricultural and botanical museum ; and for an ex- 
perimental farm, where foreign seeds and plants may be tested under 
the supervision of the department itself. Wishihg it success in all 
these directions, we turn to the subjects treated in the report. 

^'Hop-culture is making rapid strides in Victoria 5" but with a prospect 
of requiring frequent renewals of the plants. 

Flax culture has not yet been satisfactory. ^'Failure has been attrib- 
uted, generally, to the excessive dryness of the spring and early sum- 
mer months, and the frequent recurrence of hot winds," to which are 
added ''the scarcity of labor, and the want of implements to supersede 
hand- work in the operations of harvesting and after-treatment.'' " The 
improved flax-pulling plow," by Mr. Gray, of South Australia, is com- 
mended ; but as premiums of £150, £100, and £50, respectively, are 
offered for flax-harvesting machineiy, we supjjose it is not all that is 
desired. 

Vineyards flourish, free from disease, (except occasional "black spot" 
and Oidkim tuckeri,) and e specially from that scourge, the Phylloxera 
vastatrix; and as the vines increase in age, the wines bid fair to equal, 
if not excel, the best wines of Europe. 

The manufacturers of beet-sugar have not yet been able to secure the 
government premium of £5,000, less than 100 tons being j3roduced "by 
any one factory, from beets grown in Victoria 5 " whereas 500 tons are 
required, or at least 100 tons for a proportional part. 

The first silk- worm eggs (called "grains") were introduced by Mrs. 
Neill, in 1873 ; and though successful, there has not been sufficient time 
for much progress. 

Wool-growing is an important interest in Victoria, as in Australia 
generally," but is menaced by the increase of parasitic diseases among 
sheep, especially the fluke-worm, hydatids, and, latterly, a stomach 
"thread- worm," (filaris.) The causes assigned are increased humidity of 
some seasons; fencing " runs, " so as to confine the sheep to infested 
pastures ; and extirpating salty and bitter herbs by overstocking, or by 
introducing tame grasses. Eemedy and prevention are to be sought in 
drainage, in the restoration of bitter and saline plants, (hoarhound is 
specially named,) in abundance of fresh and clean i)asturage, and in dis- 
pensing with dogs, whose "droppings" contain eggs of the parasites. 
For cure, the following medicines are prescribed : Dissolve 12 ounces 
niter in 100 ounces water, to which add 50 ounces sulphur. Stir well, (as 
sulphur is insoluble,) and give a one-ounce dose four times, at intervals 
of ten days, the sheep to be allowed access, all the time, to a mixture of 
salt with 10 per cent, of sulphate of iron. "This remedy has proved 
marvellous in its results, every sheep which has been treated having 
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pecoverecl." In another case, one gentleman ''lost last year £10,000 
worth of sheep ^ this year under treatment, his losses have been under 
£10." The other effectual remedy is, make as strong a decoction of 
hoarhound as possible, by boiling the herb well ; and with a bullock 
horn give each sheep a wine-glass full on an empty stomacli, three or 
four times, at intervals of three days. The salt and sulphate of iron is 
to be used with this remedy, which has proved a specific, also, in all 
cases of worms. It was first suggested by noticing that sheep in a 
paddock where there was abundance of hoarhound were healthy and 
strong, while most of the others were badly affected, another hint to 
supply pastures with plenty of such bitter and salty herbs as sheep will 
eat. 

The following native grasses (handsomely illustrated in the report) 
might prove worth a trial in some sections of our country. We condense 
the descriptions, and remind the reader that their summer is our winter. 

Poa Aiistralis — Broad-leaved meadow-grass. — Perennial 5 flowers in 
December 5 average height at time of flowering 3 feet ; leaves smooth, 
flat and very long. Thrives on rich soil, in high, cold, and. dry situa- 
tions. A nice tender grass when young. The herbage is of little value 
when suffered to grow old. If grazed or cut down close every year, 
it would afford a good supply of valuable winter food. 

Festuca dives — native oat-grass. — Perennial 5 in flower during Decem- 
ber^ general height 6 feet; grows on the Australian Alps and the 
mountainous country east of Melbourne. Although a large plant, every 
portion of the leaves and stem is succnlent and tender, and it does not 
grow in coarse tussocks. On rich land it ought to yield a very large 
crop of hay 5 for which it is better adapted than grazing. The writer is 
of opinion that when cultivated, it will be one of their best fodder- 
grasses. 

DicJielachne crinita. — Perennial ; flowering in December, and seeding 
freely. In favorable (that is, rather dry) situations, this grass grows 
over 3 feet high, standing the heat well. It is an excellent pasture- 
grass, Jhrives well with kangaroo-grass, and flowers about the same 
time. ^The two make excellent hay, or, if grazed, a very fattening 
mixture. 

Dantlionia racemosd— Bunch dantlionia. — Perennial; usual height of 
stem 1 to 2 feet ; flowers in December, sometimes earlier ; a good seed- 
bearer. This is the principal grass of ^hich a large portion of Victorian 
pastures is composed. It is very hardy, and bears overstocking better 
than any other grass. If attended to, it would make a close turf. Its 
nutritive properties are considerable. It appears to thrive with rye, 
grass, and clover, which many native grasses will not do. 

AntMstiria Aiistralis^ A. ciliata — Kangaroo-grass. — Perennial ; average 
height under 3 feet, but on rich, nnstocked land much higher, with 
strong, penetrating, fibrous roots ; in flower during December. It forms 
generally but few perfect seeds, and these do not germinate readily. It 
is the finest and most useful of all the indigenous grasses. It begins to 
vegetate early in November, when all stock should be taken away until 
it is in flower.* From that time until winter it proves an excellent fat- 
tening grass. It keeps green during the summer, but turns a little 
brown in autumn, wiien its nutritive qualities are at the highest. With 
a sufficiency of this grass, a little turned by the sun, the working power 
of horses and cattle can be taxed to the utmost. They keep in better 
condition, doing bard work, on this than on any other description of 
native lora<,^e. If closely grazed by sheep or cattle all the year round 
it soon dies out. 
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Faspalum dilatatum. — A perennial, rather late springing grass, wiCh 
plenty of radicle leaves; roots numerous, strong, penetrating; stems 
about 2 feet high; begins to flower in January, aiid continues to pro- 
duce seed until the end of March ; keeps green during the hot weather. 
This, in my opinion, is a very valuably grassy * * ? a first-class 
grass for grazing purposes. 

Foa Broionii, Eragrostis Broicnii, is said to produce abundant foliage, 
to keep its verdure during the driest summers, to be a good fattening 
grass, and. to bear hard feeding. 

The following table may serve to show the general character of the 
climate, and especially the extremes of heat and cold, and the amount 
and times of rain-fall, to which the foregoing grasses are usually sub- 
jected. The climate of Melbourne, where the observations were made, 
is approximately that of Victoria. 

The following table gives the maximum and minimum temperature, 
(as shown by a self-registering thermometer, in the shade,) and the 
rain-fall, for each month in 1873, at Melbourne, Victoria : 



Date. 



January 20. ., 
February 16., 

March 5 

April 7 , 

Mays 

Juno I , 

July 31 , 

August 28.... 
September 28, 
October 16... 
November 4., 
December 



B'v 



101.0 
100-4 
95.2 
85.1 
70. C 
68. 0 
63.9 
71.5 
79.5 
80-8 
84.0 
101.2 



31 
1 
24 
28 
29 
16 
38 
15 
1 
5 
12 
14 



BB 

a ^ 



47.1 
49.1 
43.4 
42.2 
37.' 6 
37.0 
30.2 
39.6 
34.5 
35. 6 
42.6 
44.9 



6.5.8 
68.0 
62.8 
61.2 

56.0 
53.4 
47.8 
52.9 
54.6 
59.7 
58.3 
67.3 



The following, on agricultural education by the state, is conclusively 
stated : 

It is high time, now that the church, the law, and the sword have their colleges sup- 
ported by the state, that the plow should have hers ; for I contend it is as much a matter of 
national policy to teach the people how to feed men scientifically as to kill them ; and that 
a knowledge of how and upon what we subsist is as essential to the moral well-being of a 
nation as is a knowledge of divinity and law. The instruction of the rural classes in the 
principles which govern the practice of agriculture is a subject which I would commend 
to your serious consideration. 

And the following, on the taxation of the farmer's land instead of his * 
skill and industry, is suited for " all meridians." The secretary proposes 
a classification of lands, according to their natural capabilities," as a 
basis for assessment and taxation, and adds : 

It seems to me a monstrous thing that a man who, by the combined application of indus- 
try, capital, and intelligence, has converted a barren, schistose hill into a well-managed and 
productive vineyard, should be subject to a higher assessment than the person who owns 
or occupies the adjacent lands of equal natural fertility, or than oae who owns a vast ex- 
tent of the most naturally-productive lands of the colony, because such lands are devoted 
to none other than pastoral purposes. It seems to me that under such a system a man's 
industry is taxed, not the land, which, by the application of such industry, is made to pro- 
duce a higher return per acre than lands of equal or even greater productiveness. This 
subject is one which demands attention ; for it lies at the foundation of the unlocking of 
a vast, and, in the highest degree fertile, extent of territory, and its application to more 
profitable ends. 
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Such a system would hold out rewards to the industrious and skill- 
ful, and be whip and spur to the listless and indolent land-owners of 
wild and badly-tilled lands^ whose wouJd be the heaviest taxes and 
smallest products. 

The secretary notices approvingly the proposed system of interna- 
tional exchanges of reports and other agricultural documents, and of 
field and forest products likely to be suitable and profitable. And un- 
der this head he acknowledges the receipt of reports and seeds from 
this Department, and mentions forty specimens of Australian seeds, 
and thirteen species of Uucalyptus^ besides seeds of Uucalyptus globulus, 
(blue gum,) and U. rostrata, (red gum,) sent in return. 

The volume contains, besides the report of the secretary, the report 
of the chemist and a report on the state forests. These are followed 
by papers on agricultural education 5 on hop-cultivation on agricultu- 
ral shows 5 on worm-diseases in sheep 5 on the white-eyebrowed wood- 
swallow, (an eminently useful insect-destroyer^) on flax and flax-ma- 
chinery 5 digests of various laws and regulations aficcting farmers — all 
by the secretary of agriculture — and on Victorian grasses ; on diseases 
among stock 5 on orange-culture 5 on Australian wood-boring beetles ; 
on the apple, (in which several American kinds are honorably named ;) 
on the meteorology of Victoria ; on silk-culture 5 on the state of agri- 
culture in the Burrumbeet, Dean, and Smeaton districts, by various 
writers. By the foregoing it will be seen that this report, in its general 
outline and frame-work, is not much unlike the annual report of this 
Department. 

Sixth Anxual Report on the Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects op the 
State of Missouri, made to the State board of agriculture, pursuant to an appropria- 
tion for this purpose horn the legislature of the State. By Charles V. Riley, State Ento- 
mologist, Jefferson City. Began & Charter, State printers, 1874. 8vo, pp. 169. 

A good report, creditable alike to its author and to the State whicb 
retains his services for its farmers and fruit-growers^ and gives the re- 
sults of his labors in this neat and convenient form to the world ^ for, 
at Mr. Biley^s suggestion, the board of agriculture has published his 
report in this separate form. The adoption and extension of this plan 
by other States might prove economical, as the number of reports of 
dry " proceedings might be much lessened, if separate, thus saving 
paper and press-work. 

Mr. Riley, and probably some other entomologists, including the one in 
this Department, make a curious misapplication of a new term — insect- 
icide — which we hope will be stayed before it overflows the analogous 
words " homicide,^' suicide,'^ " infanticide,'' " regicide," &c. He ap- 
plies the word to the instrument or thing, instead of the person using it. 
For the sake ofprecision in the meaning of words similarly derived, let 
the analogy of all the " cito" be preserved. 

In " Kotes of the Year," Mr. Eiley places supplementary notices of 
insects pre7iously reported, as the codling moth, the Colorado potato- 
beetle, the cotton-worm, and the canker-worm, with notes of remedies 
proposed. Under the heading " Insects injurious to the grape-vine," he 
brings all the facts previously published and recently ascertained, that 
the grape-grower may clearly see all that is known of it at the pres- 
ent time." This portion is elaborately illustrated, and has an appendix 
giving the different types of the FliyUoxera, and descriptions of the " true 
grape-vines of the United States," from the pen of Dr. G. Engelman, 
pointing out those which best resist insect-ravages, and should there- 
fore be selected as stocks on which to graft the more susceptible varie- 
ties. The blue caterpillars of the vine," comprises previous and late 
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observations on several species of grape-vine worms. Notices of the 
red-iegged ham-beetle^ the clover-hav worm, the legged maple-borer, 
the raspber-ry-root borer, the - northern brention, and the jumping su- 
mac-beetle, close his report on injurious insects. 

But one beneficial insect, the white-grub parasite, is noticed, and 
two harmless insects, Dominican case-bearer amd the Yucca moth. 

Tbe report closes with -what, from its poetry and warmer style, ap- 
pears to have been most interesting to its author, and will probably be 
most so to tbe general reader — a notice of two beautiful hackberry 
butterflies, and four species of katydids, with illustrations of course. 
The latter be considers to be more appropriately named " tree -hoppers" 
than grasshoppers," and that most grasshoppers should be classed 
among tbe destructive '-locusts,'' where, in fact, they really belong. 

The first illustrated ^' katydid,'^ named the angular- winged," is the 
insect very generally known elsewhere as the stocking- Weaver f the 
love-notes of the male being very like the continuous or elongated 
^' chirr-r-r-r " of the old common stocking-loom, when forming the " stitch- 
es and tbe " chick, chick" of the female, in reply, being like the 
sound of the change in the loom to form another row of" stitches." So 
exactly similar are these sounds to those of the loom, that it is hoped 
that Mr. Riley will hereafter recognize their title to the popular name ; 
especially as he says that popular names are just as desirable for our 
better-known insects as for our common plants or larger animals. They 
have, indeed, one advantage over scientific names, in that they do not 
fluctuate with every change in classification.'' It will be pleasing news 
to many that these insects make quite interesting pets, and if accommo- 
dated with a good-sized cage, will pursue their duties and their pleas- 
ures almost as unrestrainedly as if in tbeir native tree- tops. * * * 
They will sit quiet while their cage is being cleansed and fresh supplies 
of leaves introduced. * * * j even succeeded in keeping some in a 
warm room, feeding on apples, up to December 6, 1869, or more than two 
months after the unhoused specimens had ended their autumn feast and 
retired to endless rest." 

Another is the " narrow-winged katydid," most abundant in Northern 
New England^ with its soft, low note, zeep, zeep," seldom repeated 
more than twice in succession. It is not a full substitute for the real 
"katydid," (''broad-winged,") so abundant in the Middle States, with 
its love-song of katydid," in a high, sharp key, followed by " katy- 
didn't," in a gmfler tone and lower key, and presumably by its partner 
in the discussion. 

. The descriptive portion of the report closes with description and 
illustration of the oblong- winged katydid," when a copious index closes 
the volume. 

The value of entomological knowledge is thus set forth by Mr. Eiley, 
when treating of the Fliylloxera^ the great enemy of the grape-vines of 
Europe : 

The France-Prussian war, with all its fearful consequences to France, has passed aw^ay. 
The live milliards of francs ($1,000,000,000) have been paid as indemnity to her victors, in 
BO short a time that the civilized world looked on in wonder and astonishment; yet this little 
Phylloxera, sent over, doubtless in small numbers by some American nurseryman a few years 
since, continues its devastating work, and costs that unfortunate country millions of francs 
annually. The last German soldier has been emoved, at terrible cost, it is true, from 
French soil, but tbe Phylloxera army remains ; ad if another five milliard of francs could 
extirpate the last individual of this liliputiau inset host from her soil, " la belle France" 
would be cheaply rid of the enemy. Had the world, twenty yea.rs ago, possessed the knowl- 
edge we at present have of this insect, and of its dangerous power, a few francs might have 
originally staj'ed its invasion of that great vine-growing and wine-making country. Needs 
there any more forcible illustratiou of the importance ot economic entomology ? 
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Homes, and How to Make Them. By E. C. Gardner. Illustrated. Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co., 1874, pp. 314. 

A livel}' book on a weighty subject, or, rather, a grave subject so 
treated as to be interesting, sprightly, and even humorous at times. It 
is in the form of letters between an architect and his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. John, who subsequently bring forward their fellow home-seekers— 
Mrs. John's " sister Jane," and a " schoolmaster," who proves to be the 
particular friend of sister Jane," and lastly Mr. Fred and his wife, 
who are eastern people westernized." Each, in sundry letters, pre- 
sents his or her peculiar wants and wishes in regard to a home, its con- 
veniences and adornments, and its size, from two rooms up to a goodly 
mansion; on various locations, from a side-hill to a goodly elevation, 
and with or without basement or towers or mansard. All kinds of ma- 
terials are discussed — stone, part stone and wood, wood, stone and brick, 
and brick alone. The construction and material of each portion is con- 
sidered—foundation, cellar- walls and partitions, outside and inside 
walls, roofs, chimneys and flues, floors, ceilings, and partitions. The 
arrangement of kitchen and rooms, closets, pantries, &c., is attended to; 
painting and papering are considered, and warming and ventilation fully- 
discussed. In short, nearly everything that pertains to the security, 
durability, comfort, convenience, internal and external beauty, cost, 
economy, and fitness of a home, is treated as fully as can be expected 
in a volume of this size. As the author says in his preface, " These 
letters between the architect and his friends are composed of hints and 
suggestions relating to the building of houses. Their aim is to give 
practical information to those about to build, and to strengthen the 
growing demand for better and truer work." He hopes, also, to move 
his readers " to a more cordial hatred of whatever is false and useless, 
and love for the simple and true." 

His hatred of architectural lies and painters' shams is refreshing in 
these days of imitations of stone, marble, and grained woods ; and the 
reader can hardly fail to imbibe useful instruction with amusement, as 
the architect answers the various questions, combats the false tastes 
and wrong notions, and meets the objections of his correspondents, 
giving to each the needed information in regard to all the requirements 
of a good home. 

Report of the Condition of the Sea-Fisheries op the South Coast of New 
England in 1871 and ]872. Bj Spencer F. Baird, commissioner, \Yith supplemental 
papers. Washino^ton : Government Printing;"-Office, 1873, pp. 852, with maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. 

A goodly volume, which well sets forth the importance of the '^agri- 
culture of the sea " in this terse opening paragraph : 

The importance to the LInited States of the fisheries on its coasts can scarcely be exag- 
gerated, whether we consider the amount of wholesome food which they yield, the pecu- 
niary value of their products, the number of men and boys for whom they furnish profit- 
able occupation, the stimulus to ship and boat building which they supply, and; not the 
least of all, their service as a school for seamen, from which the merchant marine as well as 
the Navy of the country derive their most important recruits. 

The decrease of iishes on the coasts that have been long and heavily 
drained by Iranian demands, is probably dependent on tlie habiits of 
most if not all fishes to return to the same spawning-places year after 
year. Of late years the decrease has been more rapid on the coast here 
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reported, because of tlie increased population to be supplied ; the greater 
facilities by railways, and in the use of ice for packings for extending 
sales into remote sections of the interior ; the wai^te and even reckless 
destruction of spawn and of fish in endeavors to get the largest supply in 
the shortest time ; the manufacture of oil and manure from fish 5 and 
the diminished supply as food for other fishes, thus compelling the feed- 
ers to seek other places for feeding. 

As a thorough investigation of all these and other points was neces- 
sary to a correct result, the inquiries took a wide range. In addition to 
the above-named causes of decrease, the commission examined into the 
effects of changes in the temperature of the waters aiid of pollutions of 
waters by the waste of manufactories and the sewage of cities ; the 
amount and condition of fish-food; the habits of the fishes, and the 
diversion likely to be caused in those habits by the changes above noted, 
and the interference of inventions for fishing. And the products of 
some of these investigations were also used to add to the collections 
for the I^^ational Museum at Washington, and for other important 
museums elsewhere. 

The conclusions arrived at, as to the proper mode of preventing further 
decrease, and insuring an increased supply of food-fishes, the commis- 
sioner has embodied in an act, (which has been submitted to, and amended 
and approved by, the best authorities among all parties most interested,) 
which is to be made a law and enforced by the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York. This act is to provide for 
the prohibition of capturing fish in traps and ponds, from G p. m. on 
Friday until G a, m. on Monday — three nights and two days in each 
week — during the six weeks of the spawning season. This measure, all 
admit, will allow a gradual increase of the number of all fishes, without 
material interference with the interests of any persons interested, except, 
perhaps, a. few middle-men. Intelligent fishermen gave assurances that 
they would gladly welcome a law to that effect. To secure its easy and 
certain enforcement, all ponds and traps are to be licensed, and an in- 
fraction of the law is to work forfeiture to the State, and a transfer of 
the license to the informer. This will render official surveillance by the 
State nearly unnecessary — the law will almost enforce itsell^ 

Should these States neglect or refuse to enact such a law, it is then 
urged that Congress pass a law absolutely prohibiting the erection of 
any fixed apparatus for taking fish, after a period of one or two years, 
on the south side of New England and on the shores of Long Island, 
which constitute the spawning-grounds of the shore-fishes referred to." 
The " one or two years,!' would allow the present owners to wear out or 
use up their apparatus ; and the absolute prohibition following, would 
restore the original abundance in much less time than the more gradual 
measure proposed for State action, while it would leave all fishing open 
to fishing by hook and line, seines, and gill-nets exclusively. Thus the 
markets would be more regularly supplied, and "the business and its 
profits be divided among a greater number of persons. Absolute pro- 
hibition by the United States is required, that it may be able easily to 
enforce the law. An occasional patrol along the coast by vessels of the 
revenue department, to confiscate all apparatus used in violating the 
law, would be all that is requisite. 

There are many other matters of interest in the report, and many 
valuable papers elicited by the inquiry, but this brief notice of the re- 
port proper of the commissioner will suffice to indicate what will meet 
the reader's attention should he incline to consult the volume itself. 
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Prooeedings of the Florida Fruit-growers' Convention and Association, held 
AT P?LATKA, November 10 to 12, 1874. Jacksonville, F] a., office of the Florida 
Agriculturist, 1874. Double column, large 8vo, pp. 26. 

A pamphlet fuir of needed valuable information, so that large 
extracts may not be amiss. The convention, held on November 
10 and 11, organized a fruit-growers' association for the State, which 
closed the meetings on the 12th, after choosing Mr. P. P. Bishop, San 
Mateo, president, and Mr. C. Codrington, Jacksonville, corresponding 
secretary. 

Cotton and sugar, already largely produced in West and Middle Mor- 
ida, and also ia East Florida, were only named incidentally; the discus- 
sions turning mainly to the culture of oranges, grapes, and bananas, and 
the means by which they could be most cheaply and speedily transported 
to market. 

Mr. Means, of Orange Lake, in orange growing, prefers budding, 
protecting the trees for a year or two on the south side by a stake with 
a little moss suspended from it, and never lost a tree by cold. His 
grove is on the west side of the lake, but he thinks the east or south 
side better. He recommends northwest water protection, but if it can- 
not be had, then as high a point of land as possible, as the high 
land are less liable to spring frosts than the low lands. He had bud- 
ded the same tree on the north and on the south side, and the frost had 
killed the bud on the south side, while the one on the north side had 
lived. He had never yet seen weather cold enough to kill two-year old 
trees, and thought that anywhere south of Pilatka one need never lose 
a tree by cold." He advised trimming sparingly, as the leaves served as 
a protection to the body of the tree, both from' sun and frost. As to 
insects, the remedy is freedom from weeds and grass, and judicious 
manuring. " Ko insects were ever found on hardy, healthy trees." 

Mr, Strong, of San Mateo, read a paper on Florida and its produc- 
tions, in which he said, " It is in the line of fruit that East and South 
Florida will mainly operate. In this the orange is king, superior to all 
others, the most hardy, the easiest to cultivate, and the most profitable 
in its cash returns." He said that Florida is the only section in the 
Union where it can be grown to any great extent with success ; and 
there is no fear of overstocking the markets, as consumers will in- 
crease more rapidly than the supply and facility for cheap transporta- 
tion to the North and West. 

Mr. Bidwell read an essay on grape culture, which is yet in its in- 
fancy, but very promising.' He has tested forty varieties, and recom- 
mends the Hartford, Delaware, Crevelling, Ives, Concord, Eogers, (14, 
15, and 19,)' and Telegraph, for early ; and Salem and Eogers No. 1 for 
late. He said, " I find an entire absence of mildew on either leaf or 
fruit, and, with the exception of a few varieties, a remarkable freedom 
from rot," and thinks that " the time is not far distant when thousands 
of acres will -be devoted to its culture, and the grape will form an im- 
portant article of commerce." The season for planting is from November 
15 to March 1 ; the soil, high lands, or well drained ; if poor soil, man- 
ure well with a compost of leaves, muck, rushes, marsh-grass or stable- 
manure. He prefers stakes to trellis, and does not plant the crown 8 
inches below the surface. He plants the Augusta striped melon between 
the vines, and for the past five years has netted 40 cents apiece on his 
melons in the New York market. 

Of the Scuppernong grape, Mr. Adams said that a yield of 2,200 gal- 
lons wine to au acre had been known," and that " 1,000 gallons is a cer- 
tainty." He prefers the trellis for it and its varieties, and great distances 
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apart are required. According to Mr. Martiu, vines planted 40 feet 
apart will cover the whole ground in ten years.'' Mr. Martiu also said, 
"I do not believe that any one knows Avheu the Scuppernong is fully 
grown. If it is properly manured and arbored there is no knowing how 
far it will spread.'' It ripens a fortnight earlier and makes a better wine 
than when grown in its native North Carolina. 

Mr.Bichelberger,ofOcala,readapaperongrowingbananas. His grove 
is on the southern exposure of a hill * * protected on all sides by 
liigh forest-trees," and some trees left standing in the plantation. (He rec- 
ommends the Euca lyptus as suitable, if a protection of trees is to be grown.) 
In his grove he planted orange and banana rows alternately. He com- 
menced in 1852, but could raise no fruit. Twelve years after he began 
again, and sheltered his plants from cold during the winter by wrap- 
ping the stems with green moss; the plants became acclimated, and now 
produce fruit without any protection. If a tender top is nipped, about 
the 1st of February he cuts it off down to the living center-leaf, which 
then shoots up, and if the plant is sufhciently matured it will bear 
fruit the same year, and no subsequent frosts will injure the plant." He 
grows three Vi^rieties, but recommends the common banana as the best. 
On the contrary, Mr. Jamison did not think mucli of the common 
banana," except for cooking, and declared "the Martinique is the best 
variety," but agreed with Mr. E. that "any kind can be cultivated here." 

Besides the discussions on fruits, modes of cultivation, i^rotection, 
gathering, curing, and packing for market, diseases and insects, and 
their remedies, were also discussed. The orange " blight," (variously 
termed " die back," damping off," &c.,) was treated by one individual 
as caused by an insect, (just as, some years ago, the "black knot" 
was supposed to be by many at the ^STorth,) but Mr. Fowler, of Port 
Orange, who said he could cause it in almost any case, and had some- 
times cured it, declared that the primary cause was unhealthy soil, 
or bad treatment, producing a tendency to disease; the spores of 
fungi already floating in the sap took advantage of this tendency, 
greatly aggravated its development, and then flourished all the more. 
An imprudentnse of stimulating-manures " was also named as producing 
"blight," For "die back" Mr. Means would "bud below the place 
affected, and cut off the shoot above." Probably keeping soil and trees 
in a healthy condition is the only preventive yet known. The sub- 
ject is an important one for subsequent investigation. 

Naturally enough in a convention of enthusiastic Americans, our 
Florida friends have pointed out some duties for the National Govern- 
ment in the way of aiding their cause. The following plan is accord- 
ingly commended by them to the Commissioner of this Department and 
to Congress. 

Other departments have agencies in the States, and so should agri- 
culture be represented. Hence "a district of miles in area" should 

be located in Florida, with sections " appropriated to the different classi- 
fications of the floras" — a vast botanical garden, in short — "a pleasant 
resort for visitors, as well as * * * useful for us, here at home." Other 
regions of the Union would require similar representations of their pe- 
culiar productions, and thus a number of branches of the National 
Agricultural Department would be established, where experiments could 
be tried under more favorable conditions than are possible at Washing- 
ton ; and it was suggested that an orange-grove in connection with the 
Florida branch could be made to defray^ its entire cost. As the subject 
was referred to a committee, a report will probably uufold the whole 
plan more fully hereafter. 
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A^MKRICAN PojiioLOcacAL SOCIETY. — Proceedings of the fourteenth session and quarier 
centennial celebration. Edited hj Henry T. "Williams, secretary pro tern., and published 
by the society. 

Ill compliance with the invitation of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the fourteenth session and quarter-centennial celebration of 
the American Pomological Society was held in tbe hall of the above- 
named association in Tremont street, Boston, on September . 10, 1873, 
and the three following days. The meeting was largely attended, as all 
horticultural, pomological, agricultural, and kindred associations in the 
United States and British Provinces had been invited to send delega- 
tions, as large as they might deem expedient, and to all persons inter- 
ested in the cultivation of fruits seats had been proffered in the con- 
vention. The various societies of the country having also been invited 
to bring specimens of fruits, nearly the entire available space of both 
halls of the Massachusetts society was occupied with the overflowing 
abundance of pomological contributions, so that the convention was 
forced to meet in Wesleyan Hall, immediately adjoining. Here the 
assembly was called to order at 10 o'clock a. m., by the president, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, who introduced Mr. W. O. Strong, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr. Strong briefly addressed the 
delegates, giving them a cordial welcome to their city, to their homes, 
and the well-known hospitality of the people of Boston. President 
Wilder responded, after which he announced the committees on creden- 
tials, record of fruits exhibited, and on nomination of officers. The 
society then adjourned to Faneuil Hall, where a reception was tendered 
by the ma^'Or of the city. The reception was largely attended, yet 
informal, and occupied but a brief time. An address of welcome was 
delivered by the mayor, and responded to by the i)resident of the 
society. 

Mr. Wilder, in the course of his biennial address, delivered during the 
afternoon session of the convention, thus alludes to the early history 
of the society : 

The idea of a pomological convention appears to have occurred to individuals in difierent 
States at about the same time, as new ideas in regard to progress frequently do. Thus, in 
the summer of 1848, consultation was had with Andrew Jackson Downing, the great Amer- 
ican landscape-gardener, and editor of the Horticulturist, then on a visit to the city of 
Boston, in regard to the chaotic condition of our pomology ; the want of accurate and well- 
defined knowledge of our fruits, whereby correct conclusions could be drawn as to their 
various merits : the best means for improving the condition of fruit-culture, and the expe- 
diency of establishing an American society, so that by interchange of experience and more 
cordial intercourse, by general consent we might preserve those fruits which were valuable, 
discard those which were worthless, correct the confused nomenclature, and establish a 
pomology for our whole country. To establish such a society was a great work, but it was 
considered as the only means which could accomplish the desired object. A correspondence 
was immediately opened with some of the prominent agricultural and horticultural societies, 
and with the leading nurserymen and pomologists of our land. This resulted in the pro- 
posal of the American Institute of New York to have a contention held under ita auspices 
in that city. Pursuant to these arrangements a circular was issued, signed by committees 
of the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New Haven horticul tural societies, 
and the American Institute of New York, proposing to hold a *' great national convention of 
fruit-growers " in the city of New York October 10, 1848. Of the fifteen persons whose 
names vv-ero appended to this call, three only remain. All the rest have joined the great 
procession of the dead. 

The convention met, and the society was organized as the "American Congress of Fruit- 
Growers," by the choice of Marshall P. Wilder as president, a vice-president from each ot 
the several States represented, and three secretaries. Of these, S. B. Parsons and P. Barry 
are here to-day. 

The first national pomological assemblage, solely for the consideration of pomological sub- . 
jects, met at Buffalo September 1, 1848, at the call of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and after an interesting session resolved to perpetuate itself under the name of the 
"North American Pomological Convention." But it was plain that there could be but one 
national organisation that could carry due weight. A conference was therefore had. which 
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resulted the next year in tlio consolidatiou of the two associations under the name of the 
"American Pomological Congress." The first meeting of the united associations was held 
at Cincinnati, 1850. In consequence of a death in the family of the president, he was ab- 
sent, and Dr. W. D. Brinckle was chosen to preside, .but at the next meeting declined a re- 
election, and the present incumbent was again called to the chair, which he has occupied to 
this date. 

Its sessions, since the first three, have been held biennially. There have been three in New 
York City : .one in Cincinnati ; three in Philadelphia ; three, including the present, in Bos- 
ton ; two in Rochester ; one in St. Louis, and one in Richmond. The first session in Phil- 
adelphia, in 185^, will ever be memorable as the occasion when a eulogy was pronounced, by 
the person who now addresses you, on Mr. A. J. Downing, one of the chief projectors of the 
society, whose sudden death had occurred a short time previous. At this session a constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted, and the name was changed to the "American Pomological 
Society." 

In alluding to the progress made in the science of pomology, Mr. 
Wilder said that but few persons are aware of the great revolution which 
has taken place in fruit-culture since the establishment of this national 
association, or of the laborious efforts of the patient pioneers and inves- 
tigators who have spent their lives in the promotion of the art. Much 
of the rapid progress made was due to the influence of the agricultural 
press, now and hereafter to be a great power in the land. There are 
those now living who can remember when there was not an agricultural 
or horticultural paper, nor a book on fruit-culture, published on this 
continent ; and many of those present also remembered the time when 
there were but few apples sent from the western to the eastern coast. 
Comparing those days of scarcity with the present period of an over- 
flowing abundance of improved varieties of all kinds of fruits, the 
speaker said : 

But who can even estimate the progress of our art ; the importance of this industry to our 
nation ? Whose prophetic eye can survey the grand expanse which is to open on our course 
during the next twenty -five years ? Ere that time shall have arrived, much of the unoccu- 
pied territory of our country, now greater in extent than that of all our present States, will, by 
the aid of our transcontinental railroads, be opened to cultivation, and Columbia River, Puget 
Sound, and the whole Pacific coast, with its untold treasures, be united with us in the great 
work of promoting the pomology of this land. Give us twenty-five years more, and from 
ocean to ocean, from the Dominion to the Gulf, our hill-sides shall be clad with the vine, our 
great valleys adorned with orchards and gardens, and the fig, orange, and olive of the South 
and Pacific shores shall rival those of exotic growth. Give us twenty-five years more, and 
our, catalogue of fruits shall be filled with native varieties, and dedicated to American pomol- 
ogists, who, by their labors and benevolent efforts, have contributed to the wealth of our 
country and the happiness of our people. 

In the rejiort of the committee on rejected fruits and synonyms, 
special attention is called to the importance of the cultivation of a smaller 
number of varieties, and those of the better sorts. The committee state 
that during the early period of fruit-culture in this country, a long list 
of varieties was regarded as a special merit in any collection, and the 
nursery-man who could present the largest catalogue stood at the head 
of his profession. This led to the cultivation of many sorts of little 
value, and it became an object of importance to separate the valuable 
from the worthless. A great change has taken place of later years, and 
collections of fruit for profit, as well as for home use, have been reduced 
to a few select sorts, the amateur and pomologist only desiring a wider 
range. The lists which are now wanted are of such sorts as the culti- 
vators may plant for use. Eejected lists are no longer inquired for, 
and the committee is of the opinion that really worthless varieties will, 
from their own want of value, find their i^roper level and be forgotten. 
As to the determination of correct synonyms, the committee give the 
following list, which was prepared by Mr. Charles Downing: 

Boston Pippin is a synonym of Golden Pippin, (p. 195, Downing ;) Belle Rose is a syno- 
nym of Primate ; Conic June is a synonym of Kirkbridge V/hite ; Copp's Mammoth is a 
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synonym of Gloria Mundi ; Early Baldwin is a synonym of Primate; English King is a 
synonym of Alexander ; Highland Pippin is a synonym of Primate; Lodge's Early is a syn- 
onym of Summer Eose ; Montgomery Sweet is a synonym of Autumn Sweet Bough ; Shel- 
borne Sweet is a synonym of Spice Sweet ; Tennessee Early Eed is a synonym of Early 
Strawberry ; Whitewater Sweet is a synonym of Wells' Sweet ; Yellow May pippin is a syno- 
nym of White Juneating ; the celebrated Southern Hoover is a synonym of Black Coal. 

A very elaborate report on the subject of pear-blight, its cause, rem- 
edy, aud prevention, was presented by a committee appointed at the 
previous meeting of the association. The subject is one of great impor- 
tance, and seems to have been so thoroughly and Intelligently investi- 
gated that no apology is deemed necessary for giving the conclusions of 
the committee as they were laid before the convention : 

Pear-blight assume different forms, aud, consequently, has different causes for its origin. 
One form attacks trees gradually ; its approach is slow and may be detected for months, 
and often during the preceding season of growth, before the tree is fully affected. This 
form, which may be termed gradual blight, is seen at all seasons during the period of active 
vegetation, from early spring until September. The progress is usually arrested by a liberal 
top-dressing of liquid manure, so far as the roots extend, and a severe cutting back of the 
branches. This must be done whenever the tree assumes an unhealthy appearance. The 
cause, then, may be safely attributed to exhaustion, and the remedy consists in replenishing 
the exhausted supply of plant-food. This form of blight is often noticed in orchards left un- 
worked, and where the annual or biennial top-dressing with fertihzing agents has been with- 
held. 

Another, and this is the most fatal form, attacks a tree or a portion of it, suddenly, caus- 
ing the affected part to blacken in a few hours after the tree is struck. This is commonly 
termed fire-blight. This form is periodical in its attacks and migratory, as it seldom re- 
mains permanent in a locality, but leaves an interval of from ten to fifteen years between 
its occurrences. The greatest intensity is on its first appearance^ which occurs usually 
when the fruit has attained half of its size. It decreases as the season of vegetation advances, 
but re-appears again the following summer with less of its previous intensity. After deci- 
mating a section of country during two consecutive seasons, there will be an interval of a 
series of years during which blight in its other forms may occur, but there will not be a 
wholesale destruction, as during the prevalence of epidemic blight. Every observation 
tends to the conclusion that fire-blight is caused by zymotic fungus, whose presence is not 
detected until life is destroyed in the affected parts. This form offers a wide field, for the 
investigations of microscopists, and from their future labors we hope to arrive one day at 
the origin of this fungoid growth. » * * Boiled linseed-oil applied to the trunk and 
limbs has been tried near Norfolk Va., with marvelous cures, as reported. We mention 
this instance of the use of an extraordinary ingredient, resulting in goOd effects, as con- 
trary to what is usually the result when using this application on the body of trees, its ef- 
fects being to seriously injure the tree, if it does not destroy it. 

Still another form of blight is doubtless caused by mechanical actions, by the rupture of 
tissues consequent to a sudden superabundant flow of sap. This attacks only our most 
thrifty-growing trees, either in early spring, w^hen vegetation first becomes active, or after a 
period of drought and partial stagnation of vegetation, when abundant rains suddenly 
force out a luxuriant growth. Moderately-vigorous trees are never attacked. It is often 
noticed in very vigorous trees that the bark of the trunk is split longitudinally. Whenever 
this is apparent such trees are always free from this form of blight, as the pressure upon the 
cellular and vascular tissues has been relieved. From a series of experiments, commenced 
in 1857, it is demonstrated that trees whose bark had been longitudinally incised and 
divided never showed any signs of this form of blight. 

Peculiar methods of culture undoubtedly influence the causes of blight, but upon this 
there exists a wide range of opinion. Clean culture aud repeated stirring of the soil, while 
it may in many instances be conducive to most beneficial results, will often cause a total 
destruction of a pear orchard. In seasons of zymotic fungoid or fire-blight highly-culti- 
vated trees fall early victims to the scourge, while those cultivated in grass, with an annual 
top-dressing of manure, usually escape the contagion. 

The third form of blight, caused by mechanical action, is seldom found in orchards where 
the soil is left undisturbed, but is so common in gardens, or where the trees are thor- 
oughly worked, that it has become only a question of time for the entire destruction of one's 
orchard. 

In the Southern States this form of blight is the most destructive, as it has become 
epidemic to all highly-cultivated soils. Whenever the land is allow^ed to become coated with 
grass or weeds, but kept cut down every few weeks and an annual top-dressing of manure 
is applied, the result has been most satisfactory, in an abundant crop of fruit and an almost 
entire freedom from blight. 

In an essay read before the convention by Mr. T. P. Quinn, on the 
subject of the exhaustion of fruit-trees, the writer states that the fail- 
29 A 
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ure of certiiin varieties of fruit to bear maximum crops of well devel- 
oped specimens every year, or even every alternate season, do^s not 
prove that such a variety is worthless and should be placed among the 
rejected fruits, for with similar treatment this same variety, grown upon 
a different quality of soil in another locality, would yield abundantly of 
full-sizecl fruit. Failures arising from iin con geniality of soil and climate 
arc strikingly numerous in every district where fruit-growing has been 
attempted in this country. These failures, Mr. Quinn thinks, are mostly 
due to an exhaustion of the soil, and not to an exhaustion of the tree 
itself. The market-gardener who raises one, two, and even three crops 
from the same piece of ground during one season, succeeds only by 
means of a liberal use of fertilizers. Fruit trees require nourishment 
as well as vegetables, and if the soil is exhausted of those qualities 
necessary to sustain life and produce fruit, they must not only become 
barren but eventually die if the proper food is not administered. 
Especially in pear-culture exhaustion and premature death of certain 
varieties are hastened by neglect in furnishing the soil with necessarj- 
fertilizing material, and allowing j^oung trees to overbear. In the 
opinion. of the writer this latter practice has permanently injured more 
pear-trees than all the other causes combined, and he thinks it cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Still another and very proliiic source of ex- 
haustion is in planting fruit-trees too far apart. On this point Mr. 
Quinn says : 

When apple-trees, for instance, are set 40 feet apart each way, and pear-trees 25 feet, there 
are wide intervening spaces between the trees, that, under the most favorable auspices of 
high culture, it will take at least a quarter of a century for the trees to shade and occupy 
the whole of the ground. Five or six years from the time of planting such an orchard, tne 
old custom was, and by the w^ay it is very common noAv, to sow the orchard down to grass, 
and keep this part of the farm in permanent meadow. In open ground, meadow is seldom 
left longer than four or five years without breaking up the sod," cropping for two or three 
more, and reseeding. But owing to the inconvenience of plowing amonj^ trees, and the un- 
certainty of getting hoed crops to grow in the sliade of such, the sod in the orchard is left 
unbroken five, ten, and twenty years. In these long terms, the more nutritious and better 
quality of grasses arc gradually run out, and replaced by the more vigorous and inferior native 
sorts, much mcrcformidablo rivals in the contest for food than the former occupants — a fact 
that tells its ow^n story from year to year in the starved appearance and unfruitfulncss of 
such trees. However, the crop of hay is cut annually, and hauled to the barn, and 'the 
apples gathere4 and taken aw^ay, while there is nothing returned in the shape of manure to 
make up, in whole or in part, for this annual drain upon the soil. Within my own compass, 
I know of dozens of apple-orchards that have been kept constantly in grass from tu-clve to 
twenty years, the grass cut and apples gathered, (when there were any to gather,) and to 
my knowledge there has not, within any five years, beani enough manure applied to raise 
one crop of potatoes, nor, during that time, as much labor given to the trees as would be 
given to raising a single crop of corn. Yet these very men, who are excellent grain-farm- 
ers, will stand and wonder why it is that apples don't grov/ and bear as they formerly did 
when they were boys, and that there is no use in trying any more. Grass is bad enough, 
under the best treatment, in an orchard whore manure is applied to the surface in liberal 
doses at regular intervals, but when this part is neglected, or overlooked, for a term of years, 
it will need no prophetic vision to foresee the final result. Meager crops of very indifferent 
fruit will be the sum total of such treatment. * To make fruit-culture pay the 

highest profit, 1 am thoroughly convinced of the importance of close planting, and low 
heading, so that when they reach the bearing-age the ground \wi\\ be exclusively given up 
to the trees. Manure should be applied regularly, and the surface kept under the plow, run- 
ning this implement, among bearing trees, not deeper than two or three inches. 

Mr. G. \Y. Campbell, in an essay contributed by him on the subject of 
grapes, speaks very highly of the Ijady grape, a new and hardy variety 
originated near Zanes\ ille, Ohio. It is a pure Concord seedling, anil 
in habit of growth and foliage is scarcely distinguishable from its parent. 
It is also regarded as equal in vigor, health, and hardiness. Color, light 
green— would be called white — bun(!h, rather less than Concord ; size of 
berries fully equal. In quality, rich and delicate, without hard pulp, 
and scarcely a trace of foxiuess. Kipens very early — ten days or more 
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before Concord. It is regiirded as a most promising, perfectly hardy, 
and healthy white grape, and will no doubt soon hold a prominent posi- 
tion among the most popular native varieties. 

Mr. Campbell states that he has discovered, as the result of a number 
of experiments extending through a long series of years, a method 
whereby he can determine the character and flavor of seedling-grapes 
before they came into bearing. He seems to be so thoroughly convinced 
of the correctness of his theory that the following* brief extract in ex- 
planation of the discovery is given with the hope that it will lead to 
further experiments on the part of the grape-growers of ail sections of 
the country : 

Repeated and unvarying tests have so far convinced me of its entire coirectness, I do not 
hesitate to announce that in the taste or flavor of the f^reen tendrils of the vine may be found 
a true index of the character of its fruit. Although this is something that cannot be exactly 
defined, or accurately described, it may be acquired b}'' any one with a nice, discriminating 
taste. Go into a greenhouse where foreign grapes are growing, and taste the tendrils of the 
Muscat-flavored varieties, and of the Klack Hamburg and Chasselas, and you v\^ill soon learn 
to distinguish the difference, which is as distinct as the flavor of the grapes themselves. 
Again, taste and compare the flavor of the tendrils of Concord and Hartford Prolific with 
those of Delaware, Allen's Hybrid, and lona. You will find, in each, distinctive differences 
suggestive of the character of the grapes. Then test and compare the native wild grapes, 
the fox and frost grapes of the woods, v/ith the tendrils of our cultivated varieties, and you 
will soon learn easily to distinguish the wild from the cultivated. 

From an essay read by Dr. J. Strentzel, of California, on the cultiva- 
tion of the lig in the United States, the following brief extracts are 
taken : 

The fig thrives best in a rich, mellow soil, well drained if necessary, but kept moist by 
irrigation if the rain-fall is deficient during the growth of the fruit; thus, injudiciously 
selected and sunny locations, it will perfect its fruit; also, through the extent of our Eastern 
States, although it will require shelter during the winter months. It is propagated from cut- 
tuigs of the previous year's growth, or from sprouts from stool-])lants, or around the butt of 
a tree ; these are partially rooted already, and will make a fine growth during the first season, 
and begin to bear the year following. To avoid the extension of naked, unproductive 
branches, the tree will require at once considerable shortening in of the shoots, to produce 
close-jointed wood with abundance of leafy spurs. This very facility of the propagation 
appears to be a barrier to its further improvement, and the production of now and choice 
varieties from seed ; but the hope in progression in this interesting science io f:iil of vitality, 
and considering the great diflerence in the quality of the fruit, and even i*i the growth of 
trees of the same variety, when raised under a southern sun and favorable conditions, we aro 
justified in anticipating the production of superior seedlings. * 

The fruit forms in the axil]a3 of the leaves ; the first crop ripening during the months of 
June and July, is on the previous year's growth ; the so-called second crop is developed with 
the new growth of wood during the season, and is checked only by Vvant of moisture in the 
soil, or the autumnal frosts. The fruit-buds requiring from eight to tvrolvc weeks to ripen, 
furnish a criterion, according to the climatic peculiarities of the different sections of the 
country, when this late fruit, subject to be winter-killed, should be removed to produce in its 
place a more abundant and early -ripening crop the next season. The ancient practice of 
applying a drop of olive-oil to the eye of the fruit I consider more servicoable in repelling 
insects than to the ripening of the fruit, or to its growth. 

The report closes with the admirably arranged catalogue of the societ}'. 
The arrangement of the names of varieties in this catalogue is alphabet- 
ical and according to the nomenclature adopted by the society. Syno- 
nyms are given In a few instances where it seemed necessary, and these 
are placed under the adopted names in italics. The State or district in 
which a fruit is recommended for cultivation is designated by a star, (*,) 
and if the variety is of great superiority and value, two stars, (^-^ * :) if 
new or recently introduced and promising, by a dagger, (1.) 
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